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3IETH0DS  IN  MORAL  EDUCATION. 

BY  J-  M;  GREOOKY,  LL.  D.,  PRES.  INDUSTRIAL  ITNIVKRSITy,  ILL. 

No  argument  need  be  made  to  prove  the  importance  of 
moral  education.  Its  necessity  is  as  obvipus  as  that 
morality  is  necessary  to  good  society.  Without  integrity, 
education  is  not  a  blessing.  Without  good  morals,  our 
schools  themselves  can  not  prosper.  Whenever,  through 
lack  of  sound  moral  influence,  the  public  schools  shall  no 
longer  be  safe  places  for  the  young,  all  good  parents  will 
withdraw  their  children  from  these  schools.  There  are 
thousands  who  now  refuse  to  send  to  them,  through 
simple  fear  of  moral  taint. 

But  confessed  as  is  its  importance,  many  still  doubt  the 
feasibility  of  any  but  the  most  cursory  and  general  in- 
struction in  morals  in  the  school  room.  All  men  praise 
virtue,  and  profess  to  believe  in  the  sterling  value  of  up- 
rightednegs ;  but  practically,  people  seem  to  think  that 
good  moral  character,  like  beauty  of  person,  comes  by 
nature.  Hence,  moral  education  is,  for  the  most  part, 
limited  to  the  punishment  of  vice  and  a  prayer  for  virtue. 
The  question  is  a  vital  one :  Oan  any  regular,  systematic 
and  efTective  education  of  the  moral  nature  be  given  in 
the  common  public  schools?  To  answer  this  question 
properly,  one  must  take  a  careful  survey  of  the  powers 
to  be  cultivated,  and  of  the  field  of  their  exercise.  It  is 
this  I  propose  to  attempt  in  these  articles. 

THE  MORAL  POWERS. 

There  are  no  faculties  which  are  exclusively  moral. 
Man  has  but  one  intellect  with  which  to  think  and  know ; 
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one  sensitivity  with  which  to  feel,  and  one  will  with 
which  to  exert  volitions.  But  each  of  these  simple 
powers  is  able  to  act  in  several  distinct  departments  of 
thought  and  feeling — separate  realms  of  facts  and  truths, 
and  when  acting  in  these  different  realms,  the  faculties 
take  diflferent  names.  Thus,  when  we  exercise  the  intel- 
lect in  the  domain  of  the  True,  we  call  it  perception^  con- 
ception^ judgment  or  reason^  according  to  the  kind  of  op- 
eration performed.  The  sensitivity  also  acts,  in  some 
way,  in  all  these  operations,  but  never  as  a  distinct  fac- 
ulty. When  the  mind  acts  in  the  realm  of  the  Beautiful, 
we  give  to  its  combined  powers  the  name  of  Taste,  as  a 
faculty  that  judges  and  enjoys  the  phenomena  of  beauty. 
When  they  act  in  the  realm  of  the  morally  Good  and  the 
Right,  discriminating  and  approving  goodness  and  rights 
we  call  them  Conscience  or  the  Moral  Faculty.  Con- 
science is  not  another  intellect,  but  simply  the  power  of 
the  intellect  to  know^  and  of  the  sensibility  to  feel  the 
excellence  and  obligation  of  the  Good  and  the  Right. 

The  impelling  and  restraining  power  of  conscience  is 
nothing  more  than  the  obligatory  character  which  it  per- 
ceives in  virtue.  Concerning  the  nature  of  this  obliga- 
tion, philosophers  have  greatly  differed.  Some  find  the 
source  of  our  obligation  to  do  right,  in  the  simple  and 
eternal  excellence  of  the  Right ;  some  find  it  in  the  vital 
importance  of  the  Right  to  the  universal  well  being ; 
some  in  the  craving  of  the  moral  nature  or  appetite  of 
man ;  others,  in  the  relations  between  man  and  other  be- 
ings ;  while  others  still  only  see  in  it  the  felt  authority  of 
the  great  and  Divine  Law-maker  of  the  Right  and  the 
Good.  It  may  be  questioned  whether  this  bond  of  obli- 
gation, which  we  feel  constraining  ns  to  do  right,  is  not 
like  every  thing  else  in  nature,  compound  and  not  simple. 
It  is  a  cord,  not  of  one  single  strand,  but  of  several,  em- 
bracing all  those  just  mentioned,  and  perhaps  many  more. 
The  right  is  so  excellent  in  itself,  and  so  grandly  neces- 
sary to  universal  well  being  that  God  has  bound  ns  to  it 
by  every  faculty  of  our  nature.  He  has  fitted  the  intel- 
lect to  perceive  it  not  only  as  a  form  and  a  quality  of  ac- 
tion, but  also  as  a  law  binding  us  to  duty.    He  has  given 
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to  the  Taste  the  power  to  find  in  it  the  highest  types  and 
effects  of  the  Beautiful.  The  "  Beauty  of  Holiness  "  is  the 
last  and  divinest  form  of  beauty.  He  has  given  us  an  ap- 
petite for  the  Right,  a  '^hungering  and  thirsting  after 
righteousness."  And  by  all  the  sensibilities  from  the 
, lowest  to  the  highest — by  all  true  desires  of  good  for  our- 
selves or  others — and  by  all  our  love  for  ourselves  or  for 
our  fellows,  or  for  God  himself,  He  has  bound  us  to  the 
felt  need  and  duty  to  do  right  and  avoid  sin. 

Thus  the  Right,  (the  Recta^  or  things  ruled  by  Divine 
will),  is  the  crowning  consummation  of  the  True,  the 
Beautiful  and  the  Good.  It  is  the  Divine  summation  of 
series.  Thus  the  moral  nature  of  man  is  made  the  crown 
of  all  his  powers,  binding  them  all  under  its  all-compre- 
hending law  and  obligation.  And  thus,  by  inevitable 
conclusion,  moral  education  not  only  stands  highest  and 
foremost  of  all  the  cultures,  but  it  is  the  natural  and 
necessary  end  to  which  they  all  will  tend  when  rightly 
conducted.  No  education  can  reach  it«  highest  perfec- 
tion or  highest  utility  without  a  moral  basis  and  a  moral 
aim.  The  intellect  borrows  both  its  inspiration  and  its 
energy  from  the  feelings.  Vividness  of  sensibility  gives 
clearness  and  depth  to  the  perceptions.  "The  pure  in 
heart "  can  **  see  God.''  Education  will  be  mean  and  nar- 
row, or  grand  and  noble,  just  as  the  sentiments  which  in- 
spire, and  the  emotions  which  impel  the  student  are  low 
and  selfish,  or  pure  and  magnanimous.  Hence,  to  secure 
the  highest  success  in  education,  we  must  of  necessity 
bring  the  moral  field  into  view,  and  stimulate  the  moral 
powers  to  right  action. 

But,  more.  IS  it  be  true,  as  Bacon  said,  that  "  knowl- 
edge is  power,"  still  it  is  power  only  as  an  instrument,  an 
engine.  Its  uses  must  be  determined  by  the  will  which 
uses  this  instrument,  and  the  will  is  the  product,  if  indeed 
it  is  not  the  final  form  of  the  affiections  or  feelings.  Noth- 
ing is  so  useless,  and  even  helpless,  as  blind  power — an 
engine  without  an  engineer.  There  is  power  in  the 
earthquake  and  in  the  tempest,  but  it  is  power  to  destroy. 
So  nnguided  knowledge  may  be  a  useless  show,  or  even 
a  curse.    However  extensive  or  rich,  knowledge,  unasso- 
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ciated  with  high  and  useful  aims,  is  the  idle  flow  of  a 
river  in  a  desert,  or  the  rush  of  a  destructive  torrent. 

These  truths  thunder.    Their  monitions  are  full  fatality. 

But  now  return.  If,  as  I  attempted  to  show,  the  moral 
faculties  are  only  the  ordinary  powers  of  knowing,  will- 
ing and  feeling,  exercised  in  the  realm  of  moral  truths 
and  facts,  then  moral  education  is  as  feasible  as  any 
other;  and  its  proper  methods  may  be  as  clearly  discov- 
ered and  defined  as  those  of  teaching  arithmetic  or  gram- 
mar. Indeed,  as  far  as  they  depend  on  the  great  natural 
laws  of  mental  growth  and  action,  these  methods  are 
identical  with  those  which  control  right  and  normal  in- 
struction in  all  other  departments  of  thought  and  action. 
The  one  indivisible  mind  can  not  have  two  distinct 
modes  of  vitality  and  growth,  the  one  in  the  domain  of 
simple  scientific  truth.  The  laws  of  sound  thinking,  axid 
right  and  natural  feeling  are  every  where  the  same,  and 
the  training  can  not  difier  generically  in  the  several 
species  of  sound  culture. 

The  special  modifications  of  methods  which  may  be  re- 
quired by  specific  differences  in  the  truths  involved  and 
their  applications  in  practical  life  will  be  considered  in  a 
future  article.  Let-  us  first  direct  our  attention  to  the 
laws  of  moral  culture  which  appear  on  a  survey  of  the 
moral  powers  themselves. 
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BY  DR.  EDWIN  LEIGH,  NEW  YORK. 


I  receive  your  invitation  to  furnish  some  articles  on 
this  subject,  as  one  of  the  good  signs  of  the  times.  The 
attention  of  leading  educators,  of  those  who  control  our 
educational  literature,  and  have  the  direction  of  our  pub- 
lic and  private  schools,  is  at  last  arrested  and  directed  in 
earnest  to  this  help  for  the  learner  and  hope  for  the  un- 
learned. 

Since  John  Hart  wrote  his  "  Orthography,"  in  1569,  its 
need  has  been  seen  and  felt,  and  now  and  then,  earnest 
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and  practical  men,  like  Noah  Webster  and  Benjamin 
Franklin,  have  tried  to  provide  some  way  to  break  down 
the  barriers  to  a  knowledge  of  English  print  and  English 
reading.  But  the  time  had  not  come,  circumstances  were 
not  favorable,  the  conditions  of  success  did  not  then  ex- 
ist, and  their  best  and  wisest  eflForts  came  short  of  attain- 
ing the  end.  Even  the  latest,  best,  most  success- 
ful of  all.  Pitman's  Phonotypy,  only  brought  to  view  the 
imperative  necessity,  and  demonstrated  the  practicability 
of  a  phonetic  notation  for  our  language,  but  did  not  pro- 
vide a  remedy,  that  the  people  could  or  would  apply,  to 
remove  the  evil  of  illiteracy,  and  to  lighten  the  hard  task 
of  the  little  learners. 

After  three  centuries  of  preparation,  after  twenty-five 
years  of  growth  and  development,  from  Pitman's  first 
efforts  at  a  pure  Phonotypy,  to  this  Pronouncing  Orthog- 
raphy ;  after  three  years  of  thorough  trial,  and  complete 
proof  of  its  practicability,  acceptableness,  and  worth,  the 
time  has  now  come  for  its  extensive  and  general  use. 
Educators,  superintendents,  commissioners,  teachers, 
parents,  all  who  control  our  schools,  or  are  interested  in 
popular  education,  are  asked  to  consider  it.  To  show 
how  much  it  demands  their  attention,  and  to  put  them  in 
the  way  of  satisfying  themselves  on  a  few  practical 
points,  is  the  purpose  of  these  articles.  The  points  are 
such  as  these:  What  is  Pronouncing  Orthography? 
What  good  has  it  done  ?  What  good  can  it  do  ?  What 
need  is  there  of  it?  Can  any  one  learn  and  teach  it? 
And  how  ? 

I.  What  is  it?  It  is  orthography,  the  common  orthog- 
raphy of  our  books  and  newspapers.  It  is  not  Phonotypy ; 
the  spelling  is  not  changed,  every  word  being  pointed 
and  spelled  according  to  our  standards,  Webster  or  Wor- 
cester. 

But  it  is  a  Pronouncing  Orthography.  It  shows  the 
exact  pronunciation  of  every  word.  A  special  form  of  a 
letter  is  used  for  each  sound  of  it.  Letters  which  have 
no  sound  are  printed  in  a  hair-line,  or  light-faced  type. 
It  thus  shows  the  pronunciation  without  changing  the 
spelling,  and  even  preserves  the  familiar  form,  or  face,  of 
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the  words  as  we  are  accustomed  to  see  them  in  our  books 
and  newspapers.  Words  printed  with  this  type,  differ 
from  those  on  this  page  in  the  common  Roman  print, 
the  italic  words  do,  or  those  printed  with  most  of  the 
fancy  types  so  mnch  used  in  our  newspapers  and  adver- 
tisements. In  this  way,  without  doing  any  harm,  it  does 
great  good.  It  does  for  the  reading  lessons  in  the  child's 
primer,  what  Webster's  or  Worcester's  accent  marks  do 
for  the  words  in  their  dictionaries  ;  only  it  avoids  the  use 
of  the  accents,  which  would  be  a  blemish  to  the  page,  and 
would  not  be  practical  or  useful  enough  for  the  children. 
It  is  designed  and  used  not  for  the  dictionary  merely,  but 
for  the  primer,  making  every  word,  and  line,  and  page,  a 
pronouncing  dictionary  for  the  learner,  always  under  his 
eye,  that  he  can  use  with  ease  and  certainty  at  the  very 
time  he  needs  it.  It  thus  combines  in  one,  our  two  Eng- 
lish languages — the  written  and  the  spoken — which  have 
been  hitherto  so  widely  separated  by  our  diflScult  and 
irregular  orthography.  It  is  not  a  new  book,  but  a  way 
of  printing  any  primary  book,  the  very  same  books  which 
have  long  been  approved  and  used  in  our  schools,  as  will 
be  seen  from  the  list  given  below. 

It  is  not  a  new  method  of  teaching,  (though  it  does 
lead  to  improved  methods),  but  is  applicable  to  any  good 
method  now  in  use,  and  auxiliary  to  it,  preserving  all  that 
is  good,  and  adding  much  that  is  of  the  greatest  value. 

Any  one  who  wishes  to  see  it  fully  exemplified,  and 
sufficiently  explained  for  all  practical  purposes,  will  find 
it  in  any  of  the  following  books .  "  Leigh's  Pronouncing 
Orthography;"  "McGufFey's  Primer"  and  "McGuffey's 
Primary  Reader,"  published  by  Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co., 
Cincinnati;  "AVatson's  National  Primer,"  by  Barnes  & 
Burr,  New  York;  "Sanders'  Union  Pictorial  Primer," 
and  '^  Sanders'  Union  Reader,  No.  I,"  by  Ivison,  Phinney 
&  Blakeman,  New  York;  "Sargent's  Standard  Primer," 
by  John  L.  Shorey,  Boston ;  "  Millard's  Primer,"  and 
"  Hillard's  Second  Reader,"  by  Brewer  &  Tileston,  Bos- 
ton; also  "Leigh's  Sound  Charts,"  by  J.  W.  Schermer- 
horn.  New  York ;  and  two  of  "  Philbrick's  Phonic  Tab- 
lets," by  Taggard  &  Thompson,  Boston.    A  circular,  en- 
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titled  "Good  News  for  the  Children,"  containing  sixteen 
specimen  pages,  with  sufficient  explanations  and  testi- 
mony as  to  the  results  of  its  use,  will  be  sent  by  Wilson, 
fiinkle  &  Co^  Oincinnati,  to  any  one  who  asks  for  it. 
For  any  further  information,  (or  for  either  of  the  above), 
address  "Edwin  Leigh,  New  York  City."  Any  one  who 
takes  interest  enough  in  this  subject  to  send  me  his  name 
and  postoffiee  address,  will  receive  such  additional  printed 
matter  as  from  time  to  time  may  be  ready.  If  it  be  de- 
sired, a  specimen,  with  explanations,  for  a  future  number 
of  this  Journal. 

U.  What  has  it  done?  It  has  been  used  extensively 
East,  West,  North  and  South,  and  in  evei^y  school,  so  far 
as  I  have  learned,  where  it  has  been  used  a  year,  or  even 
less,  the  children  have  made  twice  the  progress  that  was 
attained  by  former  classes  with  common  print;  they  pro- 
nounce much  better;  they  know  the  elementary  sounds 
well,  and  can  spell  by  sound  admirably ;  they  have  been 
able  to  study  their  lessons  and  help  themselves,  instead 
of  constantly  depending  upon  the  teacher  to  tell  them 
what  the  new  words  are,  and  have  either  made  the  tran- 
sition to  reading  and  spelling  in  common  print  without 
difficulty,  or  have  had  no  transition  to  make ;  for,  he  who 
can  read  a  page  of  common  print,  can  read  it  on  this 
print;  and,  mce  veraa^  he  who  has  read  through  a  Second 
Reader  in  Pronouncing  Orthography  can  read  the  same 
pages  or  words  in  common  print. 

A  full  statement  of  the  results  of  three  years'  trial  in 
the  Public  Schools  of  St.  Louis,  and  of  some  of  the  results 
in  Boston,  has  been  printed,  and  will  be  sent  to  all  who 
desire  it.  The  following,  from  Washington  University, 
St.  Louis,  has  not  yet  been  printed,  and  answers  a  ques- 
tion which  troubles  many  teachers  who  are  not  familiar 
with  the  results  of  phonetic  teaching.  Professor  Geo. 
B.  Stone,  Principal  of  the  Preparatory  Department, 
writes,  August  3, 1869 : 

"I  am  happy  to  say,  that  we  are  in  every  respect  grati- 
fied with  the  success  which  has  attended  the  use  of  your 
Pronouncing  Orthography  in  the  Primary  School  con- 
nected with  the  Preparatory  Department,  of  the  Univer- 
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sity.  We  are  highly  pleased  with  the  distinctness  of  ar- 
ticulation, and  the  accuracy  of  pronunciation,  which  can 
be  secured.  In  spelling,  the  Phonetic  classes  invariably, 
make  rapid  progress,  and  the  most  careful  examinations 
have  tested  their  accuracy.  Scholars  unacquainted  with 
the  alphabet  last  September,  were  in  the  Third  Book  at 
the  close  of  the  year,  and  could  spell,  without  missing,  all 
the  words  in  the  spelling  exercises  of  the  two  lower 
books.  The  transition  from  the  Pronouncing  Print  to 
the  common  print  is  made  by  the  scholars  without  any 
special  instruction,  and  the  ordinary  spelling  is  combined 
with  the  spelling  by  sound,  at  a  very  early  period.  A 
very  brief  trial  will,  I  think,  satisfy  any  one  of  the  advan- 
tages, in  primary  teaching,  to  be  obtained  by  the  use  of 
your  Pronouncing  Print." 

Mr.  Harris,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  in  St. 
Louis,  writes,  June  23, 1869 : 

"Children  who  entered  school  last  September,  and 
commenced  the  Primer  at  that  time,  completed  the 
Primer  and  Primary  Reader,  and  Second  Reader,  and 
some  classes  entered  the  Third  Reader,  McGuffey's 
series."  (This  was  formerly  the  work  of  two  years  and  a 
half.)  These  pupils  were  as  far  advanced  in  spelling  as 
in  reading.  They  spelled  both  by  sound  and  by  letter. 
They  read  common  print  as  well  as  the  Pronouncing  Or- 
thography, after  they  have  become  familiar  with  the 
words  in  the  new  dress.  Their  pronunciation  is  a  great 
success.  The  teachers  are  all,  without  exception,  enthu- 
siastic in  favor  of  the  new  method.  It  gets  to  be  more 
and  more  powerful  in  its  effects  as  it  grows  into  our  sys- 
tem, and  is  understood  by  our  teachers." 

These  are  some  of  the  fruits  of  three  years'  use  of  this 
Print  in  St.  Louis.  Substantially  the  same  fruits  have 
been  reached  wherever  it  has  been  introduced. 
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^TEACHERS'  MEETINGS— HOW  SHALL  THEY  BE 
CONDUCTED,  AND  WHAT  SHALL  BE  THEIR 
CHIEF  AIMS?" 


The  snccess  of  the  Graded  School  depends  very  largely 
upon  the  close,  accurate,  systematic  manner  in  which  the 
several  departments  work  with  reference  to  each  other. 
It  is  an  intricate  machine,  composed  of  a  great  variety  of 
parts  closely  adapted  to,  and  necessary  for,  each  other. 
Unlike  the  pondrous  printing  press,  whose   cogs  and 
cranks  work  with  unerring  precision,  and  whose  products 
are  invariably  the  same,  the  school  works  under  con- 
stantly varying  conditions,  and  these  conditions  are  the 
subject  of  a  constantly  varying  adjustment  to  produce 
good  results.    The  unstable  conditions  to  be  considered 
are :    1st.  A  Board  of  Trustees,  who  may  or  may  not  be 
acquainted  with   the  various   necessities,  moral,  intel- 
lectual and  physical,  connected  with  their  trust.    2d.  The 
Superintendent,  who  may  or  may  not  have  the  qualities 
which  fit  him  to  organize  and  manage  a  school  system. 
3d.  The  corps  of  teachers,  many  of  whom  may  be  teach- 
ers by  accident,  untrained,  unskilled,  and  some,  possibly, 
inefl5cient.    4th.  The  children,  of  various  ages,  various 
attainments   and  various   aspirations.    And   lastly,  the 
parents,  whose  influence  over  the  children  for  good  or 
evil  must  largely  determine  the  character  of  the  school. 
These  diverse  elements  must  harmonize,  in  order  to  pro- 
duce the  results  for  which   the   schools   are  intended. 
How,  then,  shall  we  harmonize   them  ?    How  shall   we 
educate  our  Trustees,  our  teachers,  our  pupils  and  our 
X>eople,  that  a  uniform  and  efBcient  policy  may  be  estab- 
lished?   How  shall  confidence  be  secured  among  these 
several  parties,  in  order  properly  to  organize,  discipline 
and  instruct  the  school  ?    These  are  vital  questions,  and 
their  answers  must  come  from  the  teachers.    To  their 
wisdom,  tact,  prudence  and  integrity  the  moral  and  in- 
tellectual improvement  of  the  children  is  for  the  most 
part  intrusted.    If  each  teacher  in  the  corps  shall  organ- 
ize, govern,  discipline  and  teach  without  reference  tq  the 
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other  teachers  and  departments,  disorder  and  confusion 
must  be  the  result.  If,  however,  there  is  harmony,  sys- 
tem and  co-operation  among  the  teachers,  if  they  are 
actuated  by  similar  motives,  controlled  by  uniform  plans, 
the  best  and  safest  results  must  follow.  How  may  this 
uniformity  be  secured  ?  The  answer  is,  by  frequent  con- 
sultations on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  this  difGicult  and 
responsible  work  is  intrusted — ^in  other  words,  by  teach- 
ers' meetings. 

No  institution,  involving  great  interests  and  requiring 
the  executive  skill  of  matiy  individuals,  can  be  safely 
conducted  without  a  perfect  understanding  of  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  work  to  be  performed  by  each,  and  the 
responsibility  each  must  assume. 

Many  questions  arise  concerning  the  affairs  of  schools 
about  which  there  is  an  honest  difference  of  opinion. 
Different  methods  are  adopted  to  secure  the  same  re- 
sults.   But,  as  no  two  schools  are  precisely  alike,  the  plan 
which  answers  best  in  one  may  fail  in  another,  and  that 
is  best  which,  under  the  circumstances,  will  secure  the 
desired  results.    To  illustrate  our  meaning,  we  will  take 
the  teachers  in  any  one  of  the  average  sized  towns  in  the 
State.    Suppose  we  have  from   twelve  to  twenty  who 
teach  in  the  five  or  six  different  grades,  in  buildings  of 
different  sizes,  separated  from  each  other.    A  regiment 
of  children,  ranging  from  six  to  eighteen  years,  are  com- 
mitted to  their  care  to  be  instructed  morally,  intellectu- 
ally and  physically.    They  are  to  be  properly  graded  and 
systematically  taught.    It  is  evident  there  must  be  some 
plan  or  arrangement  by  which  such  a  mass  can  be  judi- 
ciously handled.    A  system  of  mere  paper  regulations, 
however  good,   will   not  meet  the  case.    The   teachers 
commence  to  organize  the  schools ;  each  has  a  different 
way.    The  Superintendent  also  has  a  way.    If  he  is   a 
man  of  sense  and  shrewdness  he  will  know  that  unless 
his  teachers  work  with  him  he  can  accomplish  nothing. 
There  must  be  a  hearty,  cordial  co-operation  in  order  to 
insure  success.    This  requires  a  meeting  for  adjustment. 
Again,  now  that  they  are  graded  to  the  best  advantage, 
thejr  must  be  governed.    One  teacher  flogs,  another  re- 
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lies  mainly  on  moral  saasion,  another  trusts  to  "  rewards 
of  merit,''  another  expects  to  throw  all  the  difficult  cases 
upon  the  Superintendent,  while  the  community  is  thrown 
into  some  excitement  by  the  diversity  of  means  used  to 
maoage   the  children.    Here  is  a  chance   for   council. 
Some  teacher  may  be  iiyudicious,  and,  unless  restrained, 
may  involve   the   whole  system  and  every  teacher  in 
trouble.    A  comparison  of  views  will  probably  remedy 
the  whole  difficulty.    Now  that  the  discipline  is  regula- 
ted, it  is  observed  that  very  different  methods  of  instruc- 
tion are  adopted.    One  teacher  has  a  mania  for  "  Object 
Lessons,"    another  thinks   the  proper  recitation  is  the 
"Concert  System,"  a  third  thinks  every  lesson  must  be 
memorized,  and  a  fourth  does  not  require  the  pupils  to 
commit  anything  to  memory  in  the  words  of  the  author. 
Here  is  a  chance  for  a  council.    One  teacher  takes  her 
pupils  five  pages  a  week  in  one  study,  and  another  in  the 
same  grade  goes  over  twenty.    Which  is  right?    In  one 
school  the  regularity 'and  punctuality  of  the  pupils  are 
remarkably  good ;  in  another,  under  apparently  the  same 
conditions,  very  bad.    How  shall  we  find  the  difference, 
unless   at  a  teachers'  meeting  we  make  this  subject  a 
matter  of  investigation?    It  may  be  the   difierence  is 
only  apparent,  for  one  teacher  keeps  her  record  different 
from  the  other.    The  first  marks  her  pupils  present  who 
are  in  within  five  minutes ;  another  expects  her  pupils  to 
be  in  on   exact  time.    These  records  must  be  systemat- 
ized so   that  uniformity  be  attained,  and  that  must  be 
done  by  a  teachers'  meeting.    Complaints  are  made  of 
the  unhealthy  character  of  a  school ;  it  is  kept  too  hot 
or  too  cold.    From  this  arise  questions  of  light,  heat  and 
ventilation,  which  should  frequently  be  discussed.    One 
school  is  notorious  for  its  vulgarity,  rudeness  and  vice, 
or  the    quarrelsome  character  of  its  pupils.    How  will 
these  difficulties  be  remedied?    Parents  can  not  do  it; 
teachers  must.    Very  many  questions  of  a  practical  char- 
acter thus  arise,  on  which  the  welfare  of  the  school  and 
the  success  of  the  teacher  depend.     Questions  (  f  a  deli- 
cate nature  often  force  themselves  upon  the  attention  of 
a  teacher  which  can  be  safely  determined  only  by  a  fac- 
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ulty  meeting,  where  each  teacher  may  express  an  opin- 
ion. But  it  may  be  asked,  why  may  not  the  Superintend- 
ent, who  is  the  responsible  head  of  the  schools,  act  upon 
all  these  questions,  and  thus  save  the  teachers  the  time 
and  trouble  of  coming  together  ?  The  Superintendent  is 
useless  unless  he  has  the  co-operation  of  his  assistants, 
and  they  are  equally  interested  in  giving  him  sugges- 
tions as  he  is  interested  in  receiving  them.  The  interest 
of  Superintendent,  teachers,  pupils  and  people  is  the 
same.  The  better  the  schools,  the  easier,  the  pleasanter 
and  the  safer  is  their  management. 

If  teachers  meet  each  week  to  counsel  together,  to 
report  their  successes  and  their  failures,  their  social 
faculties  will  be  improved.  A  teachers'  meeting  should 
be  a  teachers'  sociable — not  formal,  cold  and  distant,  but 
cheerful  and  pleasant.  Teachers  rarely  have  time  for 
sociability,  and  sometimes  become  jealous  of  each  other, 
because  they  do  not  know  each  other's  characters.  Such 
meetings  aflFord  an  opportunity  to  spend  a  pleasant  even- 
ing in  such  a  way  that  their  burdens  may  be  equalized, 
their  graces  developed,  their  angularities  rubbed  oflF. 
Such  results  alone  are  worth  the  trouble  of  coming  to- 
gether. It  need  not  be  supposed  that  such  a  meeting  can 
be  profitable  if  it  be  devoted  to  recitation.  If  teachers 
are  not  prepared  for  teaching  they  should  stop  and  go  to 
school.  We  have  known  a  corps  of  teachers,  in  a  little 
fit  of  enthusiasm,  agree  to  study  Mental  Philosophy,  or 
Botany,  and  for  a  week  or  two  pursue  it  with  tolerable 
ardor.  But  the  diversities  of  their  talents,  the  differ- 
ences in  their  education,  the  demands  on  their  time  for 
study,  soon  demonstrated  its  impracticability.  The  pro- 
gress was  slow  and  uncertain,  and  the  result  not  com- 
mensurate with  the  expectation.  The  intellectual  im- 
provement of  teachers  must  be  in  a  great  measure  the 
result  of  their  own  efforts,  and,  as  each  is  actuated  by  a 
different  motive,  the  results  must  be  very  different. 

Teachers'  meetings  should  be  private  and  strictly  con- 
fidential. Many  subjects  will  be  discussed  involving  the 
names  and  actions  of  individuals,  which,  if  reported, 
woul^  only  do  harm  to  all  concerned.    For  this  reason  it 
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is  not  proper  that  persons  not  teaching,  particulary  child- 
ren, should  attend.  They  would  not  be  profited  at  all, 
and  might  receive  very  erroneous  impressions. 

In  conclusion,  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  say  that  such 
meetings  require  the  kindness,  prudence,  frankness, mod- 
eration and  courtesy  that  distinguish  the  association  of 
gentlemen  and  ladies.  Petulance,  intolerance,  uncharita- 
bleness  and  dogmatic  assertion  are  quite  as  much  out  of 
place  as  they  would  be  exhibited  in  the  school  room.  If 
teachers  are  impolite  and  rude  to  their  equals,  it  is  not 
improbable  they  will  be  ill-tempered  and  rough  with 
those  who  can  not  hold  them  responsible. 

A  Superintendent. 
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/^  BY  REV.  B.  P.  TREAT. 

The  signs  of  the  times  indicate  a  terrible  struggle  in 
America  over  this  subject.  Indeed,  the  struggle  has 
already  commenced.  For  the  present  we  are  safe.  Sec- 
tion 167  of  the  School  Law  of  Indiana  reads  thus:  "The 
Bible  shall  not  be  excluded  from  the  Public  Schools  of 
the  State.''  This  negative  statute  satisfies  the  Christian 
public  of  this  commonwealth.  They  do  not  ask  a  com- 
pulsory statute  on  this  subject.  The  existing  law  works 
DO  hardship  for  any  community.  If  they  choose  to  have 
the  Bible  in  their  schools,  it  can  not  be  excluded;  if  they. 
cboose  to  exclude  the  Bible,  it  can  not  be  forced  upon 
them.  It  would  be  difBcult  to  frame  a  statute  more  preg- 
nant with  wisdom  and  toleration,  or  better  adapted  to 
the  genius  of  a  free  government. 

In  anticipation  of  the  "  coming  strain,"  as  a  cotempo- 
rary  phrases  it,  I  wish  to  offer  a  few  suggestions.  As  the 
field  is  large  and  the  theme  fruitful,  I  can  not  do  more  at 
present. 

Why  should  any  one  desire  to  exclude  the  Bible  from 
the  Public  Schools  ?  Some  will  answer,  "  We  do  not  be- 
Keve  the  Bible  to  be  true."    Others  will  say,  "  We  do  not 
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believe  in  private  interpretation  of  the  Scriptures ;  the 
Bible  should  be  in  the  hand  of  the  Priest  or  of  those 
authorized  by  the  church  to  interpret  it."  Possibly  a 
third  class  will  say,  "The  style  of  the  Bible  is  not  adapted 
to  children."  These  three  classes,  it  is  presumed,  will  in- 
clude every  man  who  is  opposed  to  our  present  School 
Statute  on  this  subject.  I  shall  briefly  notice  their  ob- 
jections. 

The  first  class  are  opposed  to  the  Bible  per  se^  and, 
therefore,  will  always  be  found  aiding  and  abetting  any 
movement  that  will  lessen  the  area  of  its  influence.  But 
is  it  the  duty  of  a  great  and  Christian  people  to  tamely 
submit  to  this  demand  of  infidelity?  No!  The  second 
class  look  at  the  matter  in  the  light  of  religious  parti- 
sans. If  their  demands  are  granted,  why  not  every  re- 
ligious party  demand  the  same  favor,  and  have  our*"' Com- 
mon School  Fund"  divided  into  as  many  parts  as  there 
are  religious  denominations  in  the  State,  not  forgetting 
a  few  apportionments  for  the  various  types  of  infidels, 
who  can  not  be  expected  to  fraternize  with  any  religious 
organization  ?  The  absurdity  of  this  is  self-evident.  The 
third  class  present  an  imaginary  difficulty  only.  We 
may  safely  grant  that  portions  of  the  Scriptures  are  not 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  children ;  yet  who  does  not  know 
that  the  readings,  in  all  our  schools,  are  from  select  pas- 
sages, only?  Any  man  or  woman  who  proposes  to  teach 
in  a  Christian  land  ought  to  be  sufficiently  acquainted 
with  the  Bible  to  select,  without  a  moment's  hesitation, 
chapters  appropriate  to  the  school. 

What  is  to  be  gained  by  excluding  the  Bible  from  the 
Public  Schools?  Immunity  from  its  influence?  Is  its 
influence  bad?  If  this  is  the  ground  of  opposition — and 
there  can  be  no  other — it  will  not  do  to  stop  when  you 
get  the  hook  out  of  the  sch  >ols.  Its  principles  must  ^o 
out  also !  The  Bible  is  not  ink  and  paper.  It  is  the  liv- 
ing truths  contained  in  it  that  constitute  it  the  book  of 
books.  It  takes  no  prophetic  ken  to  see  this  second  step 
in  the  anti-Bible  programme.  Indeed,  without  this,  the 
first  is  a  nullity.  When  the  new  regime  is  introduced  it 
will  not  do  for  your  teachers  to  enforce  the  morality  of 
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the  Bible— just  as  well  to/read  the  book  itself!  It  will 
not  do  for  the  teacher  to  speak  of  God,  Christ,  or  heaven ; 
of  faith,  hope,  or  charity — just  as  harmless  to  read  the 
book  that  reveals  these.  It  will  not  do  for  the  teacher  to 
reboke  sin,  vice  and  immorality,  nor  to  speak  of  the  fear 
of  God  and  the  heinousness  of  violating  His  laws—- just 
as  well  read  in  the  Bible  at  once  !  It  is  clear  as  day  that 
the  rejection  of  the  Bible  is  the  rejection  of  that  which 
it  contains.  The  day  the  Bible  is  forcibly  ejected  from  our 
CommonScbools  we  will  need  a  new  literature  for  them, 
because  our  present  school  literature  bows  to  the  Bible  as 
the  supreme  law  of  morals,  and  everywhere  recognizes  its 
great  truths.  Who  is  prepared  to  furnish  such  a  literature  ? 
A  literature  without  God,  a  Savior,  faith,  hope,  charity  or 
heayen !  When  the  Scriptures  are  excluded,  and  the  lit- 
erature of  the  school-room  adapted  to  the  change,  who 
will  be  competent  to  the  work  of  a  teacher  ?  How  will 
he  supply  the  awful  deficiency  thus  created?  The  infidel 
may  undertake  it,  but  what  man  that  is  true  to  the  moral 
interests  of  his  race  dare  to  do  it  ?  It  will  not  do  to  say, 
''We  propose  to  exclude  the  Bible  from  our  schools,  and 
yet  permit  our  children  to  be  instructed  in  its  general 
principles."  This  is  as  absurd  as  to  say,  "  We  propose  to 
dry  up  the  fountain  and  yet  allow  the  stream  to  flow.'' 

The  ultimate  question  f9r  the  people  of  America  to 
decide  is  this :  ^^  Shall  our  schools  be  devoid  of  all  Bible 
truths?"  This  is  the  objective  i>oint,  without  which  the 
present  crusade  against  the  Bible  is  an  abortion. 
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Iir  these  reminiscences  I  am  inspired  by  a  higher  mo- 
tive than  merely  to  announce  what  I  have  seen,  what  I 
Ittve  heard,  what  I  have  learned,  and  how,  during  my 
long  schoolmaster  life,  I  have  taught.  A  simple  cata- 
logue of  the  State  Senators  and  Representatives,  Judges 
^i  Congressmen,  Officers  and  Soldiers,  Ministers  and 
Teachers,  who,  in  other  days,  were  my  pupils,  could  not 
meet  my  aim.    I  woald   furnish  instructive  lessons  of 
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truth,  drawn  from  the  broad  and  rugged  fields  of  more 
than  forty  years'  experience.  In  this  work,  I  would,  if 
possible,  be  a  blessing  to  my  fellow-laborers  in  the  great 
educational  battle-field.    Such  is  my  aim. 

The  appliances  and  operations  of  my  second  term 
varied  but  little  from  the  first.  The  locality  was  the 
same.  It  was  a  winter  school.  But  in  this  school  there 
were  three  striking  characters.  The  first,  a  ten  year-old 
boy,  the  son  of  a  drunken  blacksmith ;  the  second,  a  boy 
eleven  years  of  age,  the  son  of  a  man  possessed  of  un- 
common mechanical  talent;  the  third,  fourteen  years  of 
age,  the  son  of  a  speculating  gambler. 

The  first  and  third  have  wound  up  their  earthly  career ; 
the  second  is  now  a  wealthy  Iowa  farmer  and  a  successful 
grain  and  cattle  dealer.    In  his  boyhood  school-day  he 
earned  the  reputation  of  being  "  close  and  stingy."    Like 
his  father,  he  was  a  natural  mechanic.    He  directed  all 
his  inventive  genius  to  the  purpose  of  money-making  and 
money-saving.    In  boyhood  his  manufacture  of  toy-guns, 
bows  and  arrows,  nice  hand-wagons,  etc.,  usually  trans- 
ferred all  the  odd  change  of  his  associates  to  his  capacious 
pockets,  whence  its  circulation  was  at  an  end.    He  made 
rapid  progress  until  he  had  gained  as  much  knowledge  as 
it  was  ^^ advisable^^  for  one  who  intended  to  be  a  farmer, 
should  have.    Then  he  made  a  final  pause  in  educational 
progress.    Indeed,  at  that  time,  I  had  but  a  very  imper- 
fect idea  of  the  actual  amount  of  education  to  which  a 
farmer  or  mechanic  might  prudently  aspire.    Then  the 
proposition  whether  a  man  could  both  plow  and  solve 
problems  in  the  higher  mathematics,  had  not  been  dem- 
onstrated.   Consequently,  I  was  poorly  fitted  to  advise  a 
talented  boy  who  intended  to  be  a  farmer. 

How  to  advise  the  first  boy  I  understood  better.  His 
purpose,  at  ten  years  of  age,  was  to  become  a  man  of  ed- 
ucation. An  old  man  of  reading  and  thought,  had 
whispered  in  the  ear  of  the  poor  drunkard's  son  that  so- 
briety, industry,  study,  and  perseverence  would,  in  time, 
make  that  boy  one  of  the  first  lawyers  of  Kentucky.  This 
was  enough.  The  words  of  the  old  man  took  hold  of  the 
boy's   heart.    For  nine  weary  years  wrought  that    boy 
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with  hammer  and  tongs,  employing  every  leisure  moment 
in  study.    It  is  needless  to  say,  success  was  his. 

This  boy  possessed  the  best  memory  and  the  readiest 
perception  of  any  pupil  I  ever  had.  His  disposition  and 
faculties,  at  once,  entwined  my  affections  around  him.  I 
made  a  companion  of  him,  and  thus  gained  abiding  in- 
fluence over  him.  Young  as  I  was,  this  influence^ver  the 
boy,  gave  me  a  power  over  the  intemperate  father  which 
was  afterwards  used  to  advantage.  When  the  boy  be- 
came a  noble  man,  and  when  he  had  been  admitted  to  the 
bar,  I  paid  a  visit  to  the  place  of  my  nativity.  The  young 
man  was  even  more  than  I  expected  to  find  him,  but  the 
father  was  still  a  drunkard,  loving,  however,  his  promis- 
ing son  as  few  inebriates  love  a  child.  On  setting  out  on 
my  return  to  Indiana,  the  inebriate  rode  with  me  twelve 
miles,  as  he  said  for  friendship  and  company.  He  talked 
almost  constantly  of  his  son.  Coming  to  a  noted  spring 
of  clear,  cool  water,  he  proposed  that  we  should  dismount 
and  take  a  parting  drink.  On  alighting  he  drew  from  his 
pocket  a  tin-cup  and  a  flask  of  brandy,  and  earnestly  in- 
sisted that  I  should  take  one  drink  of  brandy  with  him. 
My  refusal  was  emphatic.  I  began  at  once  a  most  earnest 
plea  that  he,  for  his  son's  sake  and  credit,  should  close  his 
lips  forever  against  the  intoxicating  draught.  He 
shouted,  "  one  drink  more,"  and  took  it.  We  parted,  then 
and  there,  for  all  time.  Four  years  after,  I  received  a 
letter  from  him,  thanking  me  for  the  earnest  words  I  had 
uttered  at  our  spring-parting.  He  stated  that  a  short 
time  after  our  separation,  he  took  the  flask  from  his 
pocket  and  dashed  it  against  a  tree,  firmly  resolving  to 
drink  no  more.  From  that  day  till  the  day  of  his  death, 
he  lived  the  life  of  a  sober  man.  Amid  the  triumphs  of 
saving  Christian  faith,  years  after  he  departed  in  peace. 

The  third  boy  was  my  first  grammar  student.  Young 
as  I  then  was,  my  judgment  pronounced  him  a  most  ex- 
traordinary boy — a  Napoleon  in  embryo.  He  had  im- 
mense capacity  for  good  or  evil.  At  once,  there  was  an 
earnest  desire  on  my  part  to  guide  him  aright.  That  he 
woald  make  his  mark  in  the  world  there  was  no  question 
in  my  mind.    The  ensuing  twenty-five  years  of  his  life, 
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established  the  correctness  of  such  an  inference.  He  did 
make  his  "mark  "  in  more  than  one  way.  On  the  battle- 
field, and  in  the  balls  of  legislation,  he  did  distinguish 
himself.  Then,  ere  he  had  lived  out  half  his  days,  he 
died  as  the  fool  dieth.  He  fell,  by  the  hand  of  violence,  in 
a  gambling  house.  Such  was  the  brief  career,  and  such 
the  sad  end  of  one  who  might  have  become  a  Webster, 
Benton,  or  Clay. 

Now  it  is  unquestionably  an  important  part  of  the 
teacher's  office  to  investigate  such  results,  inquire  why 
the  end  was  thus,  and  ascertain  why  failure  marks  the 
career  of  so  many  promising  pupils.  In  other  words,  am 
I  anywise  responsible  for  the  failure  of  him  who,  in  hope- 
ful boyhood,  was  my  pupil, — him  on  whose  capacious 
brow  was  written,  in  brilliant  characters,  the  foreshadow- 
ings  of  a  grand  success  in  life  ? 

At  this  distant  day,  the  inquiry  intensified  comes  press- 
ing home  upon  my  heart.  So  much  is  it  bearing  down 
upon  me  that  I  feel  constrained  to  review  this  individual 
problem  of  the  past,  and,  if  possible,  draw  therefrom  a 
practical  lesson — useful,  not  only  to  myself,  but  advanta- 
geous to  my  fellow-teachers  in  active  service. 

To  begin,  this  bright  boy  had  not  been  under  my  tuition 
to  exceed  two  weeks  when  I  discovered  in  him  almost  a 
total  absence  of  honesty  and  integrity  of  purpose.  Then 
I  lost  interest  in  him.  Hope  of  coming  good  was  goni-. 
Not  a  single  eflfort  did  I  make  to  induce,  on  his  paii, 
honesty  and  integrity.  Without  a  struggle,  an  inglorioL: . 
surrender  was  made.  Through  power  over  the  inebriate  .i 
well-disposed  son,  I  sought  and  succeeded  in  winning 
back  the  intemperate  father  to  the  paths  of  sobriety. 
Why  did  I  not  strive  to  reform  the  gambler's  son,  of  talent 
so  commanding,  and  through  power  of  the  son  win  back 
the  father  ? 

My  judgment  now  is,  that  every  teacher  should  make 
unceasing  efforts  to  induce  mean,  hateful,  odious  pupils  to 
become  good  and  great. 

James  G.  May. 
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SCHOOL  GOVERNMENT. 


What  more  can  be  advanced?  Has  not  every  thing 
been  said  on  the  subject  of  School  Government  that  can 
well  be  uttered?  If  so,  why  is  there  not  universal  harmony 
in  the  discipline  and  order  of  the  common  schools  ?  Why 
is  it  that  the  inquiry,  how  can  order  in  the  school-room 
be  most  successfully  maintained^  so  frequently  comes  up 
in  Teachers'  Conventions  and  Institutes?  It  must  be, 
that  the  grand  secret  of  School  Government  is  not  gener- 
ally and  thoroughly  understood.  E^ery  body  praises 
good  order.  Every  school  district,  in  theory,  demands 
good  order.  Good  order  is  in  every  parent's  mouth.  Still, 
good  order  is  not  to  be  found  in  half  the  common  schools. 
Perhaps  it  may  be  that  enough  has  not  been  said  on  the 
Bubject  of  School  Government 

Attending  a  County  Teachers'  Institute,  a  few  weeks 
since,  I  was  forcibly,  but  not  favorably  struck  with  re- 
marks made  by  a  number  of  teachers  who  seemed  to  feel 
that  physical  discipline — the  power  of  the  rod — the  ter- 
ror of  punishment,  is  the  essential,  eflfective  element  in 
order,  government,  and  progress.  In  civil  government, 
and  in  the  family  circle,  where  the  chief  elements  of 
training  are  tyranny  and  physical  discipline,  there  are 
few  good  citizens  and  fewer  well  disposed  children.  The 
school  is  a  little  empire.  The  teacher  is  the  prince,  or 
princess.  The  subjects  to  be  contented,  musthave  plenty 
of  profitable  employment,  and  they  must  be  taught  how 
lo  make  that  employment  pay  best.  Here  are  work  and 
earnest  study  for  the  teacher.  In  the  school-room, 
thorough  workers  are  rarely  disorderly.  Idlers  make  the 
trouble.  The  true  policy  is  to  employ  the  best  means  to 
make  every  pupil  a  willing  worker.  Can  this  be  done  ? 
Surely  it  is  not  an  impossibility.  Cheerfulness,  affability, 
and  a  determined  will  to  earnest,  telling  work  on  the  part 
of  the  teacher,  pointing  directly  to  the  immediate  interest 
of  every  pupil  in  the  school,  must,  of  necessity,  create  a 
responding  spirit  in  the  bosom  of  each  child.  Under  such 
an  influence,  things  will  be  done,  or  left  undone,  because 
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it  is  right  to  do  them,  or  leave  them  undone.  Order  nec- 
essarily follows  good  will  to  work  well.  In  all  such  in- 
stances moral  supersedes  physical  discipline. 

In  good  school  government  there  is  a  searching,  inde- 
pendent individuality.  The  teacher  must  find  something 
for  every  child  to  do,  and  have  that  something  done,  at 
the  time,  and  precisely  in  the  manner  it  should  be  done. 
There  is  work,  but  no  hardship  in  this.  It  can  be  done. 
Uniform  decision  of  character  will  do  it  all.  Firmness 
and  decision  of  character  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

The  individuality  idea  8ug|2:ested,  will  induce  the 
teacher  to  look  after  the  well-being  and  well-doing  of  his 
school,  not  as  an  orderly,  quiet  masa^  but  as  separate,  in- 
dividual workers,  each  filling  his  own  place  in  this  little 
empire. 

The  purpose  of  every  teacher  should  be  a  fixed  deter- 
mination that  each  pupil  shall  have  his  full  portion  in  due 
season.         '  G.  E.  R  M. 


OBJECT  LESSON— LESSON  ON  SIZE. 


^ 


POINTS. 


1.  To  show  that  the  terms  long  and  short  are  compara- 
tive terms. 

2.  The  necessity  for  a  standard  size. 

3.  Present  inch  and  give  term. 

4.  Exercises  to  develop  distinct  conception  of  an  inch. 

5.  Statements  made  and  written  on  blackboard. 

METHOD. 

1.  Teacher  bring  before  class  pieces  of  ribbon,  strips 
of  paper,  pieces  of  wood,  and  other  suitable  objects. 
Teacher  holds  up  two  pieces  of  ribbon  of  different 
lengths.  What  say  of  this  piece  ?  (long);  and  this  ?  (short). 
Children  come  and  touch  the  long  ribbon;  (children 
make  statement  each  time);  the  short  one?  Teacher 
lays  aside  shorter  piece  and  shows  a  longer  one.  Children 
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now  come  and  touch  short  piece.  But  what  did  you  call 
it  when  you  touched  it  before?  (A  long  piece).  You 
see  you  sometimes  call  the  same  piece  both  (long  and 
short).  (Teacher  have  similar  exercises  with  other 
objects.)    Here  is  a  strip  of  paper  that  you  have  said  was 

long,  but  here  is  another  that  is   a  little (longer). 

Children  exercised  in  touching  longer  piece,  as  before. 
Teacher,  laying  aside  one  piece,  retaining  "  the  longer 
piece,"  takep  another  still  longer.  Children  come  and 
touch  the  longer  piece.  But  awhile  ago  you  said  the  other 
was  the  longer.  Why  not  touch  the  same  one  again?  (You 
changed  the  strips).  How  many  think  you  were  right 
eaeh  time  ?  (All).  (Teacher  have  similar  exercises  with 
other  objects).  Now  you  have  called  this  a  long  pen- 
cil— this,  the  longer  one — but  what  will  you  say  of  this  f 
(Longest).  Children  exercised  in  touching  longest  pencil. 
Teacher  place  still  another  and  longer  one  beside  the 
three  others.  Children  now  come  and  touch  longest  pen- 
cil. Why  not  touch  same  one  as  before  ?  (You  have  taken 
another).  How  many  were  right  in  touching  longest 
pencil  each  time?  (All).  (Teacher,  laying  aside  all  but 
longest  two,  compares  them).  You  have  said  each  was 
the  longest,  but  what  about  them?  They  are  not  ex- 
actly  (alike),  or  exactly  of  the  same (length). 

In  looking  at  all  these  objects  we  have  been  talking 
about  their (length). 

2.  Children,  having  slates  and  pencils,  teacher  asks 
each  of  them  to  draw  a  long  line.  Teacher,  comparing 
them,  says :    "  Yes,  you  have  all  drawn  a  long  line,  but 

you  see   they  are   not  all    of "  (The  same   length). 

**Then  what  can  you  say  of  long  lines,  long  ribbons, 
long  papers,  &c.?"  (All  long  objects  are  not  of  the  same 
length).  (Teacher  have  similar  exercises  with  short 
lines,  followed  by  statement,  "All  short  objects,"  &c.) 
"Then,  if  you  can  not  draw  the  kind  of  line  1  wish  when 
I  say  long  or  shorty  because  they  are  not  always  of  the 

same  length,  I  must  tell  you  of  something  that  is " 

(Always  of  the  same  length). 

3.  Teacher  now  show  inch  measure ;  tell  children  that 
when  anything  is  of  that  length  we  say  it  is  an  inch  long. 
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(Teacher  tell  origin  and  show  barley  corns ;  might  exer- 
cise children  in  forming  inch  with  barley  corns,  and  mak- 
ing statement,  ^' Three  barley  corns  make  one  inch.") 
Children  spell  inch  ;  teacher  writes  on  blackboard. 

4.  Teacher  exercise  children  in  drawing  lines,  cutting 
ribbons,  folding  strips  of  paper,  &c.,  an  inch  long; 
compare  each  time  with  inch  measure,  to  test  correct- 
ness, child  stating  each  time  what  he  has  in  hand. 

5.  Children  having  retained  an  object  an  inch  in 
length,  teacher  allow  them  to  compare  them.  What  say 
of  them — of  their  length?  (All  of  same  length).  Then 
what  can  you  say  an  inch  always  is  ?  (An  inch  is  always 
of  the  same  length).  Children  spell  words,  teacher 
writes  the  statement  upon  the  blackboard,  and  has  it 
recited  by  the  children,  individually  and  in  concert. 


OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


SU PEBINTEN DENT S  VISITS. 

Howard  Cocnty — Kokomo  has  long  taken  educational  rank  in  advance 
of  her  rtiaters  of  equal  age.  Her  people,  years  ago,  while  she  was  in  her  in- 
Cuicj,  led  on  by  the  enthusiasm  and  earnestness  of  Baldwin,  built  a  very 
creditable  Normal  School  edifice.  Much  of  her  prosperity  has  grown  out  of 
this  work.  New  London  has  also  a  good  school  in  a  poor  house.  They 
have  shown  how  good  a  school  can  be  made  under  great  disadvantages. 

My  visit  to  Howard  occurred  when  citizens  were  earnest  in  talking  over 
the  tragedy  of  another  murder  which  has  gone  on  record,  and  my  educa- 
tional work  had  to  feel  its  effects. 

Rawson  Vaile,  the  County  Examiner,  was,  many  years  ago,  a  superior 
teacher  in  Wayne  county.  We  have  pleasant  memories  of  the  olden  time 
when  thp  free  school  was  a  subscription  school,  and  teachers  and  school  did 
the  best  they  could.  He  is  a  very  efficient  County  Examiner,  and  is  doing  a 
good  work  in  Howard.  His  son,  a  young  man,  on  furlough  from  Oberlin,  in 
the  midst  of  a  college  course,  is  proving  a  very  successful  Superintendent  of 
the  Graded  Schools  of  that  place. 

I  bad  an  interesting  talk  with  the  Township  Trustees  Some  fast  agent 
for  the  introduction  of  school  books  had  been  round,  selling  to  all  the  district, 
CO  aa  to  make  it  their  interest  to  adopt  his  hooks.  Some  people  work  by 
hookj  others  by  crook,  and  it  sometimes  happen  that  people  get  ahead  of 
themaelves.  One  gentleman  is  greatly  excited  because  teachers  do  not  like 
to  make  all  the  fires  and  do  all  the  sweeping,  and  is  much  alarmed  about  the 
dsDgera  that  await  us.  I  presume  all  will  work  out  right,  if  we  can  be  calm 
and  rational,  and  try  to  do  all  round  what  seems  to  be  about  right.  I  met  a 
Tei7  creditable  audience,  for  a  rainy  evening,  in  the  Seminary  Hall,  wh« 
patiently  listened  to  my  discussion  of  educational  topics. 

I  reached  Tipton  on  the  20th.  This  place  is  just  getting  a  start.  Taxa- 
tion, graded  schools,  uniformity  of  school  books,  good  (•chool  houses,  all 
OQine  ap  together,  and  some  persons,  who  belong  to  the  primitive  ages, 
appear  to  be  wisest.  All  these  things  have  to  be  met  and  patiently  sur- 
mounted. I  found  the  people  in  earnest,  and  I  shall  be  disappointed  if  Tip- 
ton does  not  come  out  on  the  right  pide  with  good  schools.  About  half  the 
Trustees  were  present  at  our  afternoon  meeting,  and  a  very  respectable 
company  were  present  to  hear  my  morning  address.  I  left  with  favorable 
anticipation  for  Tipton.  I  found  the  Examiner,  C.  N.  Blount,  an  efficient 
officer,  and  making  his  educational  work  a  careful  study. 
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The  Normal  School  at  Terre  Haute,  which  goes  into  operation  on  the 
5th  proximo,  and  a  long  list  of  waiting  letters,  required  mr  attention  until 
the  13th  inst.,  when  I  met  the  Township  Trustees  of  Hendricks,  A.  J.  John- 
son, Examiner  and  Superintendent  of  their  Corporation  Graded  Schools  in 
Danville.  There  are  many  excellent  schools  scattered  over  this  county.  It 
has  a  population  enterprising  and  intelligent,  and  liberal  in  support  of 
education.  A  fair  representation  of  Trustees  were  present,  and  interesting 
reports  were  made  from  the  townships.  The  trustees  have  had  a  little  bit  of 
experience  in  the  stereoscope  and  >map  business,  which  has  made  them 
wiser.  Any  one  who  expects  to  hood-wink  trustees  had  better,  for  a  few 
months,  keep  out  of  Hendricks.  My  evening  lecture  was  well  attended. 
Danville  and  Hendricks  may  be  counted  on  the  onward  and  upward  list. 

My  appointment  at  Putnam  came  on  a  rainy  day.     The  roads  and  streets 
were  continuous  mud.    Not  a  Trustee  present    I  design  at  a  future  day  to 
make  a  visit  to  the  University,  and  her  new  Union  High  School  is  to  be  dedi 
cated.    Look  out  for  reports  next  month. 

B.  C.  HOBBS, 
SuperinUndent  of  Public  Instruction, 


EDITORIAL-MISCELLANY. 


We  hare  been  anah'.c  to  supply  the  demand  made  upon  us  daring  the  last 
nuoth  for  the  Journal  and  Teachuu  Our  December  issue  was  nineteen 
bondred  and  fifty,  which  we  supposed  sufficient;  but  we  were  mistaken. 
Th€  namber  of  new  subscribers  was  greater  than  we  had  calculated  upon. 
This  is  our  apology  for  dating  subscriptions  ahead,  to  begin  with  the  Janu- 
ary Dumber,  and  also  for  not  supplying  back  numbers. 
Oar  present  issue  is  two  thousand,  which  we  hope  will  be  sufficient 
May  we  not  trust  that  eTery  person  whose  subscription  eipires  with  the 
?eir  will  renew  at  once  ? 


The  minutes  of  the  Associations,  together  with  some  of  the  papers  read 
before  the  same,  will  appear  in  our  next  issue. 


We  think  it  would  not  be  undue  praise  to  commend  all  the  contributed 
articles  in  this  number.  Especially  do  we  commend  the  three  excellent 
artichs,  "-Methods  in  Moral  Culture,"  "Pronouncing  Orthography,"  and 
"The  Bible  in  the  Public  Schools."  These  all  deal  with  subjects  of  practi- 
cal inierest — the  latter  with  a  subject  of  peculiar  interest  at  present.  They 
viil  all  be  continued. 


The  world  scarcely  recoyers  from  its  surprise  at  the  completion  of  one 
gnmd  work  until  the  completion  of  a  grander  is  announced.  We  had 
Mvceiy  ceased  our  exultations  over  the  completion  of  the  Sub  Marine 
Telegraph,  which  "  goes  singing  under  the  sea,"  until  we  were  called  to 
emit  over  the  completion  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad.  The  shouts  of 
triimph  over  this  achievement  had  not  died  among  the  mountains  until  the 
vorld  was  electrified  by  the  completion  of  the  Suez  Canal.  Victory  follows 
viclory  ;  conqaeti^t  treads  on  the  heels  of  conquest  Truly,  science  has  her 
triampfas ;  truly,  **  knowledge  is  power." 

Let  those  who  are  alwav^  praising  the  ancients,  contrast  these  tripple  glo- 
ries with  that  what  has  been  called  "*  Seven  Wonders  of  the  World."  What 
it  Diana  at  Epbesus,  or  Colossus  at  Rhodes,  compared  with  these?  Mere 
baubles.  And  in  point  of  utility  they  are  empty  nothings.  How  the  Pyra- 
mids, majestic  as  they  are,  sink  into  insignificance  by  the  side  of  this  canal ; 
and  in  the  light  of  utility  they  are  monuments  of  folly.    Who  would  men- 
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tioD  the  name  of  the  sillj  Pyramid  builder  in  connection  with  that  of  the 
noble  De  Les;  epe,  tlie  projector  of  the  Suez  Canal  ?  The  name  of  the  lat- 
ter will  be  as  enduring  as  the  commerce  of  the  world — of  the  former  as  the 
unwisdom  of  the  Pyramids 

We  suppose  our  readers  are  informed  that  this  canal  was  opened  Novem- 
ber 17th ;  that  it  is  a  little  over  one  hundred  miles  in  length,  starting  at  Port 
Said,  on  the  Mediterranean,  and  terminating  near  Suez,  on  the  Red  Sea ; 
and  that  it  has  been  ten  years  in  construction,  costing  about  $55,000,000  in 
gold. 

What  next  ?  A  canal  across  the  Isthmus  of  Darien,  a  bridge  across 
Beh rings  Straits,  or  the  Straits  of  Dover/ or  aught  else  that  science  may 
propose. 


WORDT   TEACHEBS. 


Judging,  prima  fotcie^  many  teachers  seem  to  suppose  that  their  effi- 
ciency depends  on  their  volubility.  Hence  they  are  full  of  words.  Like  an 
electric  battery,  touch  them  at  any  point  and  you  receive  a  charge.  A  pupil 
is  a  little  noisy  in  class,  and  instead  of  laconically  saying,  ^*John,  silence," 
or  "  John,  in  line,"  it  is  a  speech :  "  There,  havenH  I  told  you  twenty 
times  to  observe  quiet  when  in  the  class?  Will  you  never  learn  to  mind 
what  is  told  you  7  What  can  a  school  do  without  order?  I.  hope  not  to 
have  to  mention  this  again  this  term.  Order  is  Heaven's  first  law."  Now, 
aflcr  this  explosion  of  words,  and  the  elegant  t  llusions  to  Heaven's  law,  we 
would  suppose  (if  we  did  not  know  better)  that  the  whole  school  would  be 
awed  into  profound  silence.  But  no ;  John  lost  the  point  in  the  multitude 
of  words,  and  guesses  there  t^as  not  much  meant,  and  so  he  is  marking  on 
his  slate,  or  thinking  about  the  next  game  of  ball.  lu  the  meantime  Tom, 
at  the  other  end  of  the  class,  has  taken  this  occasion  to  pin  a  paper  on  the 
coat  of  his  stupid  neighbor,  whilst  William  and  Henry  are  listless  and 
oblivious  to  this  abundance  of  good  advice.  Thus,  by  the  time  the  teacher 
is  through  with  John  half  the  class  needs  regulating.    Too  many  words ! 

Again,  if  a  pupil  asks  a  question  about  his  lesson,  the  same  propositioD  is 
repeated. 

If  the  pupil  asks  what  is  meant  by  **  common,"  in  the  rule  for  making 
denominators  common,  the  teacher  does  not  say  common^  in  this  case,  means 
8ame»  as  in  3-7,  5  7,  11-7.  Here  the  denominator  7  is  common  to  each  frac- 
tion, that  is  the  same  number.  But  on  the  contrary  he  says :  **  Common 
means  general,  as  we  say  a  c  immon  disease,  nearly  every  body  has  it ;  as 
colds  are  common  in  the  winter  season,  and  chills  and  fever  in  the  fall. 
And  further,"  says  he,  ^^  common  has  other  meanings,  almost  the  same  as 
ordinary  ;  also  as  mean,  or  low,  as  the  common  people,  a  common  fellow.'* 
Now,  by  the  time  a  pupil  listens  to  all  this  about "  colds,"  "chills,"  "  mean,'* 
"  low,"  &c.,  he  can  hardly  be  expected  to  have  a  very  clear  idea  of  common 
denominators. 

This  wordiness  shows  itself  in  recitation.    The  question  is  put  in  so  many 
words  that  it  frequently  needs  explaining.    Again,  the  question  is  given  the 
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student  and  left  in  his  possession  until  his  answer  is  framed  and  ready  for 

delivery,  when,  to   his  surprise,  and  sometimes  confusion,  the  question  is 

recalled   and  given  a   second  time,  and  in   entirely  different  words.    This 

eonliisea  the  student,  and  naturally  enough,  for  this  new  verbiage  has  turned 

the  other  end  of  the   question  toward  him.    At  other  times  it  leaves  the 

^pil  in  doubt  which  portion  of  the  question  is  to  be  answered.     Or  at  least, 

if  it  does  not  leave  the  pupil  in  doubt,  it  gives  room  to  play  upon  the  words. 

This  latter  feature   is  illustrated  in  the  following,  which  is  said  to  have 

oceurred  in  a  certain  New  England  High  School : 

A  pupil  failing  to  give  the  definition  of  "Chemistry/'  the  lesson  was 
re  assigned.  When  the  pupil  came  to  recite,  on  the  following  day,  the 
teacher  says,  "  John,  what  is  chemistry,  today  ?"  After  a  little  hesitation, 
John  says,  '*  I  don't  know,  certainly,  but  I  think  it  is  the  aame  that  it  wa* 
yesterday/' 

It  is  prohable  that  this  teacher  teamed  that  the  term  to  day  could  be 
dropped,  leavuig  the  clear  question,  *'  What  is  chemistry?  " 

Without  farther  illustration,  it  may  be  well  to  remind  this  class  of  teach> 
ers  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  ^*  darkening  counsel  by  words  without 
knowledge."  li  may  be  further  added  that  in  command  brevity  is  force^  and 
in  explanation  it  is  clearness.  Many  teachers  fail  in  both  by  too  many 
wofda. 

Please  do  not  infer  that  a  teacher  may  never  be  fluent  and  elaborate.  Be 
may,  bat  not  on  every  occasion  ;  that  is,  every  time  he  speaks.  Mrs.  Part- 
ington's praise  of  a  public  lecturer,  wherein  she  says  he  is  a  "  fluid  orator,'^ 
would  be  a  doubtful  compliment  to  a  teacher.  A  fluid  orator  uigbt  do,  bvt 
a  fluid  teacher  never. 

In  conclusion,  allow  us  to  say,  be  both  sparing  and  choice  m  your  werds. 
Few  words  in  command  ;  clear  words  in  explanation.  "  Words  fitly  spoken 
are  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver." 


WOMAN'S  PBIVILEQE8. 


Me99n.  Editors: — Men  may  differ  in  their  interpretation  of  the  Scrip- 
tores,  and  deny  the  authority  of  the  laws  recorded  in  the  Bible,  but  they 
are  made  so  plain  that  the  most  ignorant  need  not  err,  or  mistake  the 
truths  therein  recorded  for  our  guidance.  We  learn  from  it  that  man  and 
woman  both  have  an  important  sphere  to  fill,  though  it  is  an  entirely  differ- 
ent one.  It  was  wisely  directed  by  the  Great  Giver  of  all  good,  and  it  is 
nseless  to  endeavor  to  change  the  order,  for  He  knew  best  what  was  for  our 
good.  It  seems  to  me  that  all  discussion  about  superiority,  or  inferiority, 
equality^  or  inequality,  is  decidedly  out  of  place. 

Man  excels  in  intellectual  and  physical  powers,  and  all  those  qualities 
which  constitute  him  a  man;  woman  in  social  affections  and  those  gifts 
which  constitute  her  a  woman.  He  is  best  and  brightest  in  his  sphere— she 
in  hers.  When  I  contrast  the  privileges  that  toe,  the  women  of  America, 
hare,  with  those  of  antiquity,  and  even  with  some  of  other  countries  of  the 
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present  day,  I  rejoice  that  I  am  an  American.  We  occupy  the  first  seats  in 
all  public  assemblies  (courts  of  justice  and  legislative  halls  excepted),  pub- 
lic conyeyances,  receptions,  dinners,  &c.,  while  man  stands  readj  to  do  us 
every  honor.  He  is  also  careful  that  no  burdens  shall  hinder  our  progress, 
always  being  willing  to  assume  them,  even  to  the  "  sixth  band- box  and 
bundle.*'  Yet,  with  astonishment,  I  learn  that  we  are  the  first  to  raise  our 
voices  to  ask  for  more  rights,  and  can  but  stand  with  arms  folded,  ears  and 
eyes  open,  while  a  **  still,  small  voice  ''  whispers,  *'  Be  stilL,  and  know  that  I 
am  God."  Before  we  clamor  too  loudly  for  more  rights  we  should  be  care- 
ful to  use  all  the  privileges  that  are  now  within  our  grasp.  *'  InefiBciency  ** 
has  been  laid  to  our  charge,  and  perhaps  justly,  too;  but  ours  is  the  priv- 
ilege— and  the  way  is  open — ^to  gather  all  the  knowledge  that  will  serve  us 
in  the  ** matter  of  fact"  work  of  life,  make  us  strong  for  the  battle,  and  pre- 
serve us  from  becoming  a  **dead  and  alive  burden  to  our  comrades  in  the 
fight."  It  is  our  privilege  to  be  true  and  faithful,  earnest,  brave  and  help- 
ful. Remember  that  the  words  we  utter,  the  deeds  we  do,  and  even  the 
thoughts  we  think,  go  beyond  us  as  a  moving  power  for  good  or  for  evil.  It 
is  our  privilege  to  be  steadfast,  resolute,  thorough,  in  all  we  undertake,  and 
to  have  9ume  other  business  than  consulting  our  mirrors  and  gossip.  It  is 
our  privilege,  as  teachers,  to  excel,  and  our  high  privilege  to  say  that  we  will 
not  do  the  same  work  as  men  and  take  less  for  it,  and  then  to  stand  firm  in 
what  we  say. 

When  we  have  earnestly  and  thoroughly  used  all  these  privileges — which 
no  one  can  deny  us — then  we  may  justly  ask  for  more;  and  if  I  could  see 
by  the  use  of  the  ballot  we  could  purge  society  of  intemperance,  profligacy, 
profanity  and  prostitution,  then  I  would  unite  with  those  who  are  laboring 
so  hard  to  that  end,  and  would,  with  clasped  hands  and  in  the  attitude  of 
prayer,  look  up  to  the  "  lords  of  creation  "  and  plead  with  them  to  give  us 
the  coveted  boon. 

Washington,  Ind.  T.  H. 

[We  welcome  this  article  from  a  lady  correspondent.  We  like  to  hear 
women  speak  for  themselves.  Among  the  unquestioned  privileges  of  women 
is  the  use  of  the  pen.  Let  that  use  be  frequent  The  columns  of  the  Jour- 
nal AND  Teacher  are  open  to  the  contributions  of  all. — Ed.] 


THE  BOY  TO  SUCCEED. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  large  drug  firm  in  this  city  advertised  for  a  boy.  Next 
day  the  store  was  thronged  with  applicants,  among  them  a  queer  looking 
little  fellow,  accompanied  by  a  woman  who  proved  to  be  his  aunt,  in  lieu  of 
faithless  parents,  by  whom  he  bad  been  abandoned.  Looking  at  this  little 
waif,  the  merchant  in  the  store  promptly  said:  "  Can't  take  him ;  places  all 
full;  besides  he  is  too  small."  ^*  I  know  he  is  small,"  said  the  woman, 
'*  but  he  is  faithful."  There  was  a  twinkle  in  the  boy*s  eyes  that  made  the 
merchant  think  again.  A  partner  in  the  firm  volunteered  the  remark  that 
he  "  did  not  see  what  they  wanted  with  such  a  boy — he  wasn't  bigger  than 
a  pint  of  cider."  But  after  consultation  the  boy  was  set  to  work.  A  few 
days  later  a  call  was  made  on  the  boys  in  the  store  for  some  one  to  stay  all 
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ii^t  The  prompt  response  of  the  little  fellow  contrasted  well  with  the 
rriactance  of  others.  In  the  middle  of  the  night  the  merchant  looked  in  to 
Me  if  all  was  right  in  the  store,  and  presently  discovered  his  youthful  protege 
baisj  sdsaorijig  labels.  ''What  are  yon  doing?  "  said  he.  '*  I  did  not  tell 
Tov  to  work  nights."  I*  know  yon  did  not  tell  me  so,  but  I  thought  I 
might  u  well  be  doing  something.  In  the  morning  the  cashier  got  orders 
to'* doable  the  boy's  wages,  for  he  is  willing.*'  Only  a  few  weeks  elapsed 
beibre  a  show  of  wild  beasts  passed  through  the  streets,  and,  very  naturally, 
all  haoda  in  the  store  rushed  to  witness  the  spectacle.  A  thief  eaw  his 
opportunity,  and  entervid  at  the  rear  door  to  seize  something,  but  in  a  twink- 
ling fovnd  himself  firmly  clutched  by  the  diminutive  clerk  aforesaid,  and, 
aAer  a  iftroggle,  was  captured.  Not  only  was  a  robbery  prevented,  but  valu- 
«We  articles  taken  from  other  stores  were  recovered.  When  asked  by  the 
merchant  why  he  stayed  behind  to  watch  when  others  quit  their  work,  the 
»piy  was,  "Yon  told*  me  never  to  leave  the  store  when  others  were  absent, 
uid  I  thought  I*d  stay."  Orders  were  immediately  given  once  more  : 
'^  Double  that  boy's  waees;  he  is  willing  and  faithful.*'  To  day  that  boy  is 
grttiog  a  salary  of  $2,^0,  and  next  January  will  become  a  member  of  the 
fino.   Young  men,  imitate  his  example. — HalVa  Journal  of  Health. 

[Teachers,  please  read  this  to  your  pupils     It  is  better  than  a  lecture.    It 
Bay  lead  some  boy  to  resolve,  I  '11  be  "  willing  and  faithfuV*— Ed.] 


Sound  Words. — From  a  circular,  addressed  to  the  teachers  of  Henrie 
eonntj,  by  the  Examiner,  Rev.  ^ward  Wright,  we  take  the  following  sound 
•orda: 

'*III.    In  the  government  and  discipline  of  the  school  much  depends 
rpox  YOUR  discretion,  gentleness,  decision,  regularitt  and  order. 

This  IB  your  throne  of  power.  Let  it  be  power  animated  by  love,  guided 
hT  intelligence.  Be  earnest,  diligent,  hopeful.  Govern  yourselves,  if  you 
Toald  well  govern  others.  Indulge  in  no  feelings  inimical  to  the  high  ends 
of  what  we  properly  call  education.  Seek  all  possible  aid.  Keep  some 
ehoMo  educational  work  constantly  before  you  as  a  manual.  When  that  is 
veil  read,  and  inwardly  digested,  get  another.  The  '*  Indiana  School  Jour- 
Bal  and  Teacher,  the  Organ  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  and  of  the 
Soperintendent  of  Public  Instruction,"  for  your  own  sake,  and  for  your 
work's  eake,  ought  t<i  be  diligently  studied.  Attend  every  iLstitute  that  you 
can.  The  cost  is  partly  sustained  by  the  State,  and  will  be  more  than  re- 
pttd  by  the  increased  wages  that  such  applicants  may  demand  and  will  se- 
care.  Our  trustees  are  judicious  men,  and  all  other  things  being  equal,  will 
Firfer  Boeh  teachers,  and  encourage  them  by  higher  remuneration." 


Wi  are  debtor  to  Prof.  S.  H.  White,  editor  Illinois  Teacheri  for  a  copy  of 
the  prooeedingB  of  the  fifteenth  Session  of  the  Illinois  Teachers^  Associa- 
tion, pp.  167.  Besides  a  full  report  of  the  proceedings,  also  essays  and  pa- 
pna,  it  contains  short  sketches  of  several  of  the  Presidents  of  the  Associa- 
^ ;  aho  handsome  steel  engravings  of  two  veteran  educators,  W.  H.  Wells, 
of  Chicago,  and  Richard  Edwards,  of  Normal  University,  Bloomington.  Illi- 
noil,  is  making  educational  history. 


£virt  one  can  afford  to  pay  a  high  price  ibr  education,  but  he  who  pays 
^taUhj  pays  too  much. 
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INSTITUTES, 

Rising  Sun,  Ohio  County,  Nov.,  1869. 

Editors  Indiana  School  Joubnal  and  Teacher  t—  Dear  Sirs :  It  maj 
1)6  of  interest  to  learn  that,  in  the  face  of  much  opposition,  we  have  succeeded 
in  holding  the  Fourth  Annu&l  Session  of  the  Teachers*  Institute  for  this 
county. 

Ohio  being  the  smallest  county  in  the  State,  and  many  of  our  teachers, 
from  the  beginning,  having  voted  institutes  a  bore,  while  some  of  the  subor- 
dinate school  officers  and  citizens  contend  that  they  are  an  unnecessary  ex- 
pense and  an  injury  to  the  schools,  in  as  much  as  they  oblige  them  to  suspend 
while  the  Institute  is  in  session,  it  seemed  useless  to  attempt  the  holding  of 
an  Institute.  Yet,  during  the  last  week  in  October,  we  had  a  very  interest- 
ing and  profitable  session,  though  our  number  was  quite  small.  Professors 
J.  M.  Olcott  and  Daniel  Hugh  were  the  instructors. 

The  teachers  who  were  in  attendance  have  a  very  great  advantage  over 
those  that  absented  themselves.  Ten  subscribers  to  Journal  and  T£achkb 
were  procured  during  the  session. 

Yours,  respectfully,  John  Buchanan, 

School  Examiner  Ohio  County. 

College  Corner,  J  at  Co.,  Ind.,  Oct.  30,  1869. 

Messrs.  Editors:  —  Our  Institute  has  closed,  with  the  best  results  of  any 
heretofore  held  in  our  county.  The  enrollment  was  128,  and  the  average 
daily  attendance  101.  The  interest  shown  by  both  teachers  and  school 
officers  is  a  pledge  of  better  schools  in  Jay  county. 

The  Institute  was  superintended  by  Prof  Olcott,  of  the  State  Normal 
School.  He  is  a  live  man,  and  teaches  living  methods.  Prof.  Geo.  P.  Brown, 
of  Richmond,  was  with  us  a  few  days.  Mr.  Brown  is  also  a  worker,  whose 
influence  will  be  realized  by  all  teachers  who  listened  to  his  instructions. 

We  would  heartily  recommend  these  two  gentlemen  as  most  efficient  In- 
stitute workers.    Prof.  Oreen,  of  Kokomo,  also  rendered  good  service. 

We  are  in  the  high  way  of  progress,  and  the  daily  growing  interest  mani- 
fested by  the  people  of  Jay  county,  proves  to  us  that  ere  long  our  much 
abused  county  will  stand  beside  the  banner  edueational  county  of  the  Stftte. 

Thomas  Bobwobth,  Examiner, 

Auburn,  Ind.,  November  17, 1869. 

Editors  School  Journal  :  —  The  DeKalb  County  Institute  began  its  fall 
session  on  November  8th.  Superintendent  Hobbs,  and  Messrs.  Barnard, 
Oharies  and  Hopkins  were  present  and  gave  instructions  daily,  and  lectures 
jat  the  M.  E.  Church  each  of  four  evenings.  The  attendance  was  large  and 
regular,  many  missed  no  roll  call.  The  entire  enrollment  reached  144,  very 
few  of  whom  were  not  actual  teachers. 

Thanks  were  unanimously  given  to  instructors  and  citizens  for  lessons 
preseuted  and  hospitality  bestowed.  Few,  if  any,  left  our  Institute  with 
other  than  the  feeling  that  it  was  good  that  they  came  here. 

Very  respectfully,  Wm.  H.  McIntosh,  Examiner, 
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BocHEstKB,  NoTember  24,  1869. 

Editobs  School  Journal  :  — In  accordance  with  previous  announcement, 
tfce  Teachers'  Institute,  of  Fulton  county,  convened  on  the  15th  insL,  with 
aioety  teachers  in  attendance.  The  Institute  was  conducted,  for  the  most 
put,  bj  the  teachers  of  the  county,  aided  by  the  friends  of  education  in  this 
vicinitj.  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  Hon.  B.  C.  Uobbs,  was  pres- 
ent and  rendered  some  very  valuable  assistance.  He  also  delivered  two 
lectures  beiore  the  Institute,  both  of  which  were  entertaining  and  highly  in 
fltnictive.  Much  praise  is  due  to  our  worthy  Examiner,  Rev.  A.  V.  House, 
ibr  the  courteous  and  efficient  manner  in  which  he  presided  over  tho  lusti 
tote.  During  the  session  of  the  Institute,  a  teacheru*  organization  was 
formed  to  meet  monthly.  A  pleasant  and  profitable  week  was  spent,  and 
the  teachers  manifested  a  decided  interest  in  the  great  cause.  On  Friday 
evening  a  grand  reunion  was  held  at  the  Court  Hou8e,  after  which  ilr>  In- 
stitute adjourned,  sine  die,  A.  V.  House,  Preside., f. 

R.  C.  Wallack,  Sec^y. 

P.  S  — About  thirty  subscribers  were  obtained  for  the  Journal  and  Teaches. 


TiFPECANOS  Cou:<TT  Teachers'  Institute  Held  Last  Month. — Whole 
Bomber  of  teachers  enrolled,  160.  Instruction  given  in  the  eight  common 
■ebool  branches.  Public  lectures  delivered  by  Prof.  J.  M.  Olcott.  of  Terre 
Haute,  and  Dr.  T.  W.  Fry,  of  Lafayette.  Instructors,  Prof.  J.  M.  Olcott, 
PK)£.A.D.  Goodwin,  Prof.  J.  M.  Strasburg,  W.  K.  Mendenhall,  C.  E.  Lane, 
W.  A.  Arnold,  and  the  Examine*.  I  send  you  resolutions  as  contained  in 
Tritten  report.  I  am  urging  the  teachers  to  read  the  Joubnal  and  Teacher, 
It  being  one  of  the  best  aids  in  the  work  of  teaching  now  within  their  reach. 
Your,  truly,  Henry  S.  Dakin,  Examiner  T.  C 

[Want  of  space  prevents  us  from  printing  the   above-mentioned  residu- 
tions.— Ed.] 


Loqansport,  Ind  ,  December  7, 1869. 

PiOF.  Hoas — Dear  Sir:    The  following  is  the  report  of  Logansport  Public 
Schools  for  the  term  ending  November  19, 1869 : 

Sept.  I  Oct  I  Nov.  Term. 


Enrolled  . . 
Belonging. . 
Attendance 
Per  Cent  . . 
Visits 


655 

5i>8 

489 

92  5 

50 


698 

7(;8 

594 

666 

549 

617 

92  3 

92.6 

33j 

54 

768 
596 
5.')2 
92  5 
137 


But  few  changes  have  been  made  in  the  corps  of  teachers  since  last  year. 

The  corps  is  as  follows:  Mrs.  B.  6.  Cox,  Misses  Mattie  Groodwin,  Attilia 
Goodrich,  Frone  A.  Case,  Fannie  Curtis,  Mary  E.  Smith,  Mattie  Hare,  E.  J. 
Benson,  M.  C.  Hays,  Ellen  Comingore,  Augusta  Arnold,  Dada  Phelps,  E.  L 
Street,  and  Lizzie  Stephens. 

Yours,  truly  Sheridan  Cox,  Supt. 
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STATE  TEACHEBS"  ASSOCIATION. 

* 

The  SixteeDth  Annual  Session  of  the  Association  will  be  held  in  Indian- 
apolis, on  the  28th,  29th  and  30th  of  December. 

The  Exercises  will  be  substantially  as  presented  in  the  following  pn 
gramme. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  to  the  character  and  history  of  the  Association, 
to  induce  teachers  and  the  friends  of  education  to  attend.  The  extent  of  its 
influence  in  the  past,  in  advancing  the  general  cause,  and  promoting  the  per- 
sonal and  collective  intei'ests  of  the  teachers  themselves,  is  known  to  all 
who  have  taken  any  interest  in  the  progress  of  educational  matters  in  the 
State.  Its  capacity  to  forward  all  these  interests  is  as  great  now  as  it  has 
ever  been.  ^ 

Let  all  the  teachers  in  every  part  of  the  State,  then,  prepare  early  to 
attend,  and  bring  out  their  friends,  and  we  can  have  a  larger  and  better 
meeting  than  has  yet  been  held. 

PHOGRAMMS   OK   EXEHCISES. 

Tuesday  Evening,  Dec.  28,  7  o'clock. 

1.  Organization,  appointment  of  committees,  etc. 

2.  Address  of  welcome,  and  response. 

3.  Inaugural  Address,  by  the  President  elect,  Prof.  Joseph  Tingley,  of 
Asbury  University. 

Wednesday  Moknino,  29ih. 

)i  o'clock — Opening  exercises,  and  miscellaneous  business. 

93^  o'clock — Relation  of  the  State  to  the  religious  education  of  her  chil- 
dren, by  A.  M.  Gow,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Evansville,  Indiana.  Dis- 
cussion, opened  by  Cyrus  Nutt,  D.  D.,  of  the  State  University. 

Recess. 

11  o'clock — The  Dangers  Incidental  to  Professional  Life,  by  Clarkson 
Davis,  Principal  of  Spiceland  Academy,  Henry  county,  Indiana.    Discus 
sion.    Miscellaneous  business. 

AFTERNOON. 

2  o'clock — Reciprocal  Duties  of  Parents  and  Teachers,  by  R.  F.  Brewing' 
ton.  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Vevay,  Indiana.    Discussion.    Recess. 

3  o'clock — ^Primary  Instruction,  by  Mrs.  J.  H.  Jones,  of  Newport,  Ky. 
Discussion. 

4  o'clock — Teachers'  Journal,  by  ladies  of  Terre  Haute.  Miscellaneous 
business. 

EVENING    SESSION. 

7  o'clock — Discussion.  Subject:  The  Needs  of  the  Institute  Work  of  the 
State.  Opened  by  D.  E.  Hunter,  of  Peru,  E.  P.  Cole,  of  Bloomington,  and 
£.  H.  Staley,  of  Frankfort 

8  o'clock— The  True  Criterion  of  School  Education,  by  Hon.  E.  E.  White, 
of  Ohio. 
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TnuBfiDAT  Morning,  30ih. 

9o*clock — Opening  Ezerciaes,  and  misoeUuieous  business. 

93^  o'clock — The  True  Idea  of  a  Normal  School ;  its  Necessitj  to  the 
Stale,  and  How  to  Realize  it,  bj  Wm.  A.  Jones,  President  elect  of  the  State 
K«mal  ScbooL  Discassion,  bj  B.  C.  Hobba,  G.  W.  Hoss,  A.  C.  Shortridge, 
Gea  P.  Brown,  and  others. 

Becess. 

11  o'clock — Address  bj  Joseph  Moore,  President  of  Earlham  College. 
Sabject :  ^'  The  Bible  Shall  Not  be  Excluded  from  the  Public  Schools  of  the 
State.'*     Discussion.    Miscellaneous  business. 

AFTKKNOOir. 

2  o'clock — ^The  Duties  of  Te^gjffj^ffSS^ff^fggpjtennce^  by  Dr.  R7 
land  T.  Brown,  of  the  N. 


3  o'clock — ^Election  onOfficers. 

Z}4  o'clock— Addressijbj  Robert  O.  MoNiece,  PHncinaJffof  High  School, 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana.    msoAssion.    Miscellaneou^Jll^^^s. 


-mm^ 


7  o'clock — Essay,  by  Miss  Carrie  B.  Sharp,  of  Fori  Wayne. 
7^  o'clock — Address,  by  Hon.  Newton  Bateman,  Sup^sintendent  of  Pub- 
lie  Instruction  in  lUinois.    Subject:  "  The  Problem  of  Education."    Closmg 


Railioads  centering  in  Indianapolis  will  return  members  of  the  Associa- 
tkm  free* 

All  ladies  attending  the  Association  will  be  entertained  by  the  citizens  free 
«f  charge. 

Hotels  and  boarding  houses  will  entertain  members  at  reduced  rates. 

Teachers,  on  arriying,  will  go  to  the  High  School  building,  on  the  west 
side  of  the  Qovemor's  Circle.  The  cars  ixt  Illinois  steeet  mn  within  half  a 
square  of  it    Stop  on  Market  street 

JESSE  H.  BROWN, 
Chairman  JExecutive  Committee. 


STATE  SUPEBINTENDENTS*  ASSOCIATION. 

The  next  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Superintendents*  Association  will  be  held 
in  the  High  School  Building,  Indianapolis,  commencing  Tuesday  morning, 
December  28, 1869. 

PBOGEAMMX  OF  ZZBB0IBE8. 

9  A.  M. — Organization,  and  appointment  of  committees. 

S30. — Paper  by  E.  H.  Staley.  Subject:  City  and  Town  Superintendency ; 
Us  Economy  as  well  as  Utility.    Discussion  of  paper. 

10:30. — ^Discussion  of  subject:  Teachers'  Meetings-— of  what  shall  they 
Consist,  and  how  sliall  we  Conduct  them  7    Miscellaneous  business. 
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Afternoon — 2  o'clock. — Address  by  A.  M.  Gow,  Eya/iSTiUe.  Subject :  Eth- 
ical Calture  in  Common  Schools.    Discussion. 

3.— Paper  by  W.  H.  Wiley,  Terre  Haute.  Subject:  What  is  a  Graded 
School  7  Making  the  distinction  between  a  Primary  and  Grammar  School^ 
and  a  Grammar  and  High  School  course  of  study.    Discussion-of  Paper. 

3.15. — Discussion  of  subject:  Truancy  ;  its  Nature  and  its  Cure. 

4:30. — Discussion  of  subject :  Should  Rules  be  Adopted  Prohibiting,  in 
teaching  certain  Subjects,  the  use  of  Text  Books  by  Teachers? 

The  reading  of  each  paper  is  limited  to  twenty  minutes. 

Persons  have  been  selected  to  lead  in  the  discussions,  each  speaker  being 
allowed  ten  minutes. 

The  Executive  Committee  express  the  hope. that  Superintendents,  Princi- 
pals of  Schools,  and  County  Examiners,  will  gire  this  session  of  the  Associ- 
ation the  aid  of  their  presence  and  counsel: 

Let  us  have  a  large  and'pik)fitable  meeting. 

A.  C.  Shortridge, 
Chmrman  Executive  Committee, 


CIBCULAB  OF  STATE  NOBMAL   SCHOOL,  TEBBE  HAUTEr 

INDIANA. 

This  Institution  is  expected  to  oommenoe  its  first  Session  of  twelve  weeks 
en  the  5th  of  January  next.  The  Board  of  Trustees  have  employed  an  effi- 
cient Faculty.  The  first  and  second  stories  are  completed  and  will  soon  be 
elegantly  furnished.  The  entire  building  is  adapted  to  the  acconunodatloiB 
ef  three  Departments : 

The  Normal  ; 

The  Model  High  School; 

The  Model,  Primart  and  Iktermediate  Traivihg  Schools. 

The  Normal  Department  is  intended  for  the  instruction  and  training  of 
such  as  design  to  become  Teachers. 

The  first  object  will  be  to  impart  a  thorough  knowledge  of  »the  principles, 
and  of  their  application  in  those  branches  required  by  Jaw  to  be  taught  in 
the  Common  Schools  in  the  State,  and  to  establish  right  habits  an  A  methods 
of  study. 

Second,  to  give  thorough  instrnction  in  the  phUosqphif^  of  methods:,  as 
adapted  to  the  diiferent  subjects  taught  at  the  different  stages  of  the  intel- 
lectual development  of  the  pupil.  In  this  department,  tuition  will  be  free 
to  all  who  expect  to  become  teachers,  and  who  enter  according  to  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law. 

The  Model  High  School  will  be  the  City  High  School  of  Terre  Haute.  It 
wiil  be  furnished,  and  its  expenses  met.  by  the  city,  but  conducted  under  the 
control  of  the  Normal  School  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  Model  Primary  and  Intermediate  Department  will  be  made  up  of 
children  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fifteen  years  as  pay  scholars.  It  will 
be  under  the  management  of  efficient  Principals  and  serve  as  Training  and 
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Experimental  School  for  pupU  teacherg  of  the  Normal  Department.  Its 
ooune  of  siudj  will  embrace  all  grades  ^m  the  Primaiy  to  the  High 
Sdiod. 

It  is  deemed  inadTisable  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  to  publish  at  present  a 
"detuled  course  of  Instruction."  Such  a  conise  will  be  given  to  the  public 
wlien  it  shall  have  been  found  bj  actual  experience  and  observation  what 
plsn  of  studies  is  best  adapted  to  the  actual  wants  of  the  students  who  will 
assemble  here  for  instruction.  The  following  is  the  general  outline  aimed 
at  in  the  Normal  Department : 

TEULBE  TEARS  COURSE  OP  STUDY  IN  NORMAL  DEPARTMENT. 

I.  MxTAFHTSiGS.~l8t,  Psjchologj ;  2d,  Application  of  its  Facts  and 
Principles  to  Methods  in  Teaching. 

History  and  Methods  of  Education;  Science  of  Morals;  Logic;  Govern- 
mentof  United  States  and  of  Indiana;  School  Laws  of  Indiana;  Political 


H.  Lahquagi. — Reading,  Spelling,  English  Grammar,  Bhetorieal  Praxis, 
BngliBh  Literature,  Latin  two  years,  German. 

III.  Math£matig8  akd  LoGio.-^Arithmetio,  Algebra,  Geometry,  Trigo* 
noaetry  and  Applications  to  Mensuration  of  Heights  and  Distances,  Natural 
FhOoaophy,  Astronomy,  Book-keeping,  Drawing,  Writing. 

IV.  Natural  Sciknobs. — Zoology,  Human  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 
Boinny,  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  Geology. 

V.  GaoeaAFHT  akd  Hi8rr<»iT.-«Phy8ical  Geography,  Civil  and  Political 
Ge<igraphy,  United  States  and  General  History. 

Students  entering  the  Normal  Department  will  be  expected  to  pass  a  cred- 
itable examination  in  Penmanship,  Spelling,  Beading,  Arithmetic,  Geog- 
raphy and  English  Grammar. 

TEXT  BOOKS  ADOPTED. 

Matbematics. — ^Ray's  Higher  Arithmetic;  Ray's  Algebra,  Ray's  Geometry 
and  Trigonometry,  Ray's  Astronomy,  Bryant  &  Stratton's  Book-keeping, 
Bartholomew's  Drawing. 

Natukal  Soixnck. — Tenney's  Zoology,  Touman's  Chemistiy,  Dana's  Geol- 
ogy, Gray's  Botany,  Dana's  Mineralogy. 

Mbtafhtsios. — ^Hayen's  Mental  Philosophy,  Hayen's  Science  of  Morals, 
Sehnyler's  Logic,  Townsend's  Analysis,  School  Laws  of  Indiana. 

Lasoitaox. — Kidd's  Elocution,  Edwards'  Sixth  Reader,  Day's  Analytical 
Speller,  Green's  Common  English  Grammar,  Day's  [Rhetorical  Praxis,  Day's 
Euglish  Literature,  Latin  and  German. 

GaooBAPHT^ — Guyot's  Series,  Guyot's  Wall  Maps,  Allen's  Map  Drawing, 
SeaTy's  Goodrich's  U.  S.  History,  ^General  History— Weber,  Ancient  Geog- 
raphy— Mitch  elL 

Fenona  desiring  further  information,  or  who  may  wish  to  register  their 
names  aa  stndents,  can  address  Prof.  J.  H.  Oloott,  at  Terre  Haute,  who  will 
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also  give  his  assistance  in  procaring  suitable  board,  which  can  be  had  in 
private  famiiies  at  about  $5.00  per  week.  Such  as  desire  to  cheapen  their 
expenses  by  renting  and  furnishing  rooms,  will  also  be  suitably  advised  in 
reference  to  such  accommodations.  - 

By  direction  of  the  Board, 

JOHN  INGLE,  Jr.,  President, 
John  M.  Olcott,  Secretary. 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  Dec.  3d,  1869. 


Statistics. — ^Figures  in  the  office  of  Public  Instruction  show  the  following 
for  the  State  last  year : 
Length  of  term  of  School,  four  months  and  fifteen  days* 

Pupils  in  Primary  SchooU 447,416 

High  Schools  12,500 

Number  of  Male  Teachers 6,730 

«*  Female      "       4.274 

Monthly  compensation  of  Male  Teachers  in  Primary  Schools .    .  $37.40 
"  "  "  "  High  "        ...   75.00 

"  •*  Female  Teachers  in  Primary  Schools . . .  28.40 

«  "  "  "  High  Schools 42.40 

Total  expended  for  tuition $1,686,905 

Special  revenue  expended 1,074,707 

Paid  Trustees 49,237 

Total  School  Fund  on  which  interest  accrues     8,314,853 

Houses  built  during  the  year 405 

Total  value  of  School  Property $6,577,258 


Contributors  for  1870. — J.  M.  Gregory,  LL.D.,  President  Industrial  Uni 
versity.  111.,  on  Methods  of  Moral  Instruction;  Wm.  F.  Phelps,  Presidei.t 
Minnesota  Normal  School,  on  School  Organization  and  Management ;  M ;  - 
Grace  A.  King,  Chicago,  on  Primary  Drawing;  Rev.  B.  F.  Treat,  on  T  »- 
Bible  in  the  Public  Schools.  Dr.  J.  A.  Reubelt,  Hon.  Isaac  Kinley,  Pro!. 
Jas.  G.  May,  and  others,  will  write  on  various  topics  at  different  periods 
throughout  the  year. 

It  is  the  intention  of  the  editors  of  the  Journal  and  Teacher  to  secure  ar- 
ticles from  other  able  educators  ;  and  with  the  assistance  of  the  teachers  of 
the  State,  they  hope  to  make  their  paper  better  than  ever  before. 


The  State  Normal  School  will  open  January  5th.  Hon.  Thos.  Hen 
dricks  and  Hon.  R.  W^.  Thompson  are  expected  to  make  addresses.  Thue 
hope  becomes  fruition.  After  a  test  of  twelve  years  by  the  leading  edac%> 
tors  of  the  State,  we  have  one  of  the  finest  Normal  School  buildings  in  the 
United  States.  Miss  Julia  Newell  has  been  elected  teacher  of  Englisia 
Language,  vice  Miss  Meiley,  resigned ;  and  Kahe  Sprague,  of  Chicago,  ha« 
been  elected  Principal  of  the  Intermediate  Department    See  circular. 
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Ir  teachers  and  examiners  persistentij  neglect  or  refuse  to  send  us  any 
sews  concerning  their  schools,  we  hope  they  will  not  complain  if  their  part  of 
the  State  is  not  noticed.  We  can  not  report  what  we  do  not  know.  The 
Devgpapers  furnish  but  very  little  educational  news,  hence  we  must  rely  on 
teachers  and  school  officers  for  the  news  in  their  localities.  Please  send,  and 
if  Tou  do  not  desire  your  name  to  appear,  you  can  so  indicate,  and  your  re- 
quest will  be  granted. 

Psor.  Ed.  Clark,  Superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  Aurora,  Ind.,  has 
started  an  Educational  Column  in  the  People^ 9  Advocate,  published  at  th« 
above  place.  This  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction,  and  we  heartily  say, 
toocess  to  the  good  work.  Prof  Clark  comes  to  Indiana  from  Ohio,  where  he 
hu  been  for  several  years  a  successful  teacher  in  the  Lebanon  Normal 
SehooL    We  hear  good  reports  of  his  success  at  Aurora. 

Mb.  J.  D.  FoRE9T,  of  Newburg,  Warrick  county,  writes  that  they  have 
a  fine  new  building,  three  stories  high.  Each  room  is  supplied  with  good 
seats,  maps,  globes,  and  a  ^'  good  teacher."  The  last  is  evidently  best  in 
this  instance.    Enrollment,  355.    Some  of  the   students  are  preparing  for 

College. 

A  Dialogue. — Trustee  to  a  Teacher.— What  is  your  object  in  teaching  ? 

readier.— ^y  $-2.00  a  day. 

Tru^ee. — You  ought  to  have  higher  aims. 

Teacher. — I  did  have ;  I  asked  you  $3.00,  but  you  would  n*t  give  it. 

The  Trustee  changed  the  conversation.    Exeunt  omnes, 

Th£  Indianapolis  report,  for  November,  shows :  Total  enrollment,  4,658  ; 
avenge  daily  attendance,  3,905 ;  per  cent  of  attendance,  93  ;  number  of 
oolered,  209. 

The  Peru  report,  for  September,  shows :  Enrollment,  512;  average  daily 
attendance,  457 ;  per  cent,  of  attendance,  94i2 ;  visits  by  trustees,  27 ;  visits 
by  parents,  20. 

The  Institute  that  sent  up  a  report  without  naming  the  county  whence  it 
came,  must  excuse  non- Insertion.  Said  Institute  was  held  November  8th 
and  12th  inclusive. 

GasExiriELD,  Hancock  county,  will  dedicate  their  new  house  soon  by  a 
large  mass  meeting.  We  would  like  to  be  present ;  we  helped  plan  the 
hoDse. 

Hon.  KrcHARn  W.  Thompson,  of  Terre  Haute,  has  been  appointed  Trustee 
of  the  Normal  School,  vice  J.  M.  Olcott,  time  expired.  This  is  an  excellent 
appcjintment;  a  man  of  culture,  ability,  and  experience. 

There  are  three  lady  students  in  the  Medical  College  at  Indianapolis. 
Prof.  Ryland  T.  Brown  has  been  elected  to  the  chair  of  Chemistry  in  this 
College.    This  is  a  most  fitting  selection. 

There  are  fifty  students  in  the  Law  Department  of  the  State  University. 
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Miohigui  Uniyenity  has  one  thonsAnd  students. 

Cornell  University  opens  its  doors  to  female  students. 

The  Uniyersitj  of  Virginia  has  recently  bad  a  gift  of  $500,000. 

Professor  Tabor,  of  Hamburg,  has,  it  is  said,  invented  a  speaking 

machine. 

^— *The  library  of  H.  Theirs,   the  French  historian,  is  estimated   at 
$30,000. 

Mrs.  E.  A.  Stevens  has  given  $30,000  to  endow  a  chair  in  Princeton 

College. 

— ^The  translation  of  the  Bible  into  the  Chinese  language  is  nearly  com- 
pleted. 

Wm.  M.  Baker,  senior  editor  of  the  Illinois  Teacher,  resigned  his 


position  with  the  issue  of  the  December  number. 

Princeton  College  has  decided  to  make  Greek,  Latin  and  Mathematics 

elective  after  the  Sophomore  year. — ^change. 

General  Lee  proposes  three  new  departments  to  Washington  College : 
Agriculture,  Commerce  and  Applied  Chemistry. 

^Professor  J.  H.  Seelye,  of  Amherst,  has  declined  the  Presidency  of 

Michigan  University.  He  is  the  third  person  to  whom  the  place  has  been 
oflfered. 

The  Chinese  school,  in  San  Francisco,  numbers  one  hundred  and 

twenty  scholars.  They  are  said  to  learn  English  with  great  ease  and 
rapidity. 

A.  M.  Hazard  has  given  $30,000  to  endow  a  chair  of  Physics  in  Brown 

University,  R.  I.  This,  we  suppose,  will  be  called  the  Hazard  Chair  of 
Physics,  or,  for  the  sake  of  euphony,  the  Hazardous  Chair ;  or,  by  a  chan^ 
of  position  in  terms,  the  Chair  of  Hazardous  Physics ! 

A  chair  of  Positive  Philosophy  has  recentU  been  established  in  Har- 
vard University.  In  brief  terms,  Positive  Philosophy  means  the  philosophy 
of  facts.  It  accepts  nothing  which  can  not  be  proved  by  objective  facts. 
Thus  it  crowds  religion  on  one  hand  and  metaphysics  on  the  other.  We 
await  results. 

Some  of  the  English  journals  are  considering  the  subject  of  "  com 

pulsory  education.'*  Rev.  Melville  and  Rev.  Norris  in  the  field,  pro  and 
con.  A  pointed  and  terse  review  appears  in  the  Westminster  for  October. 
Some  time  most  elapse  before  the  English  school  system  will  incorporate 
compulsoiy  education-^hat  is,  attendance. 


EDITORIAL— HI80ELLANY.  3  9 

^The  FrankUn  InstUtOe  Jautnal,  of  Philadelphia,  is  considering  the 

subject  of  a  new  nomenclature  for  Chemistiy.  It  claims  that  the  unwieldi- 
ness  of  terms  famishes  an  argument  for  such  change.  This  argument  has 
Ibcce,  when  considered  in  connection  with  such  words  as  hypertulphamolyb" 
date  0/  potane,  and  tripho^phor-fiuer-ciUcium,  &c. 

^The  NoTember  number  of  the  Massachusetts  Teacher  sajs  sub- 
scribers owe  the  Teacher  $1,000,  and  that  the  State  Association,  though  in 
a  better  eonditaon,  financial! j,  than  it  was  last  jear,  is  in  debt  about  $1,300. 
Now,  we  are  happy  to  tell  our  neighbors  of  the  Bay  State  that  we  run  our 
JovmrnxL,  and  keep  it  out  of  debt,  and  have  so  done  for  seven  years.  Oui^ 
State  Association  is  run  in  the  same  way.  There  has  not  been  a  session  in 
eight  years  at  which  the  Treasurer  has  not  reported  money  on  hand,  above 
all  does.  If  our  Yankee  brethren  will  move  *'  der  masheen  *'  out  here,  we 
think  the  Hoosiers  can  run  it  out  of  debt. 

CurcnmATi. — ^The  following  are  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  Cincinnati 
School  Board.  These  make  the  schools  as  non-religious  as  mere  resolutions 
can  Doake  them.  But,  God  be  thanked,  mere  resolutions  can  not  extinguish 
religion  nor  silence  the  Bible.  An  injunction  has  been  issued,  and  has  been 
pleaded  before  Judge  Storer,  restraining  the  Board  from  the  enforcement  of 
these  resolutions.  At  date  of  writing  the  decision  of  the  Court  has  not  been 
given.  It  is  not  known  when  it  will  be  given  nor  what  it  will  be.  Be  it 
what  it  may,  there  is  a  higher  Court  before  which  the  Board  itself  (not  its 
resolations)  will  be  tried.  That  Court  is  the  people,  and  the  verdict 
will  be  given  when  they  speak  in  their  majority  at  the  ballot  box.  We  be^ 
lieve  they  will  say  of  the  an ti- Bible  members  of  that  Board,  ''Weighed  in 
the  balance  and  found  wanting."    Here  are  the  resolutions  : 

** Resolved^  That  religions  instruction  and  the  reading  of  religious  books, 
including  the  Holy  Bible,  are  prohibited  in  the  Common  schools  of  Cincin- 
nati— it  being  the  true  object  and  intent  of  this  rule  to  allow  the  children 
of  all  sects  and  opinions  in  matters  of  faith  and  worship  to  enjo^  alike  the 
benefit  of  the  Commcm  School  Fund. 

**Besolved,  That  so  much  of  the  Regulations  on  the  Course  of  Study  and 
Text  Books,  in  the  Intermedfate  and  District  Schools  (i^age  213,  Annual 
Report),  as  reads  as  follows:  '  The  opening  exercises,  in  every  department, 
shall  commence  by  reading  a  portion  of  the  Bible,  by  or  under  the  direction 
of  the  teacher,  and  appropriate  singing  by  the  pupils,'  be  repealed.'* 

J.  W.  Foster,  in  his  work  on  the  Mississippi  Valley,  gives  the  annual 

rain-fall  at  certain  points  as  follows : 

INCHES. 

Vera  Crux,  Mexico 183.2 

Astoria,  Oregon 89.94 

Mobile,  Alabama 64.42 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 46.69 

New  York  City 42.23 

Fort  Scott,  Kansas 42.12 

Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 28.60 

San  Francisco,  California 21.95 

El  Paso,  New  Mexico 11.21 

FortYuma,  California 315 
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Thk  Mississippi  V alley,  its  Physical  Geography  ;  including  sketdies 
of  Topogn\phy,  Botany,  Climate.  Geology  and  Mineral  Resources ;  alao, 
of  the  progress  of  development  in  population  and  material  wealtb. 
By  J.  W.  Foster,  LL.  D.,  President  of  the  American  Association  for  the 
Advancement  of  Science.  Chicago :  B.  C.  Greggs  A  Co.  8vo ;  480  pp.  Price 
$3  50. 

Extending  Solomon's  doctrine  of  a  '*  time  to  be  born,"  so  as  toinclade 
books,  it  may  be  said  with  significance  this  book  was  born  at  the  rlgbt 
time.  The  eyes  of  millions  on  two  continents  are  on  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley, and  all  are  saying,  what  is  its  soil,  climate,  products  and  extent?  Tliia 
volume  answers  these  questions,  not  exhaustively,  of  course,  but  partially. 
An  exhaustive  would  require  a  library  rather  than  a  volume.  They  are  fnll 
enough  for  the  casual  reader ;  the  geologist,  mineralogist,  or  the  specialist, 
will  look  for  elaborate  treatises  in  special  departments. 

The  author  is  happy  in  two  particulars :  First,  in  giving  prominence  to 
the  Interesting  topics— climate,  origin  of  prairies,  forest  culture,  grains, 
grasses,  influence  of  climato  on  man,  &o.  Second,  in  a  remarkably  pleasing 
style.  For  a  sclentlflc  work  the  style  is  unusually  simple  and  perplcuous. 
In  certain  passages  he  is  almost  Addisonian  la  ease  and  naturalness. 

Notwithstanding  these  excellenclef>,  we  can  not  aVoid  noticing  a  blemish 
in  the  use  of  the  word  '*  form."  This  is  an  overworked  servant,  being 
brought  in  wherever  it  is  possible  to  make  it  work.  It  takes  the  place  of 
the  terms  genus,  species,  kind,  sort,  class.  Sometimes  a  noun  is  converted 
to  an  adjective  and  the  word  form,  when  the  noun  alone  would  have  been 
equally  expressive  and  more  concise ;  as  vegetable  forms  for  vegetable,  tree 
forms  for  trees,  Ac. 

True,  this  is  a  small  blemish— yet  a  blemish— and  the  most  noticeable  be- 
cause occurring  in  a  style  so  generally  excellent. 

The  mechanical  execution  of  this  work  is  superior— paper  first-class,  type 
large  and  clear. 

In  conclusion,  we  venture  the  prediction  that  this  book  will  not  only  be 
bought  but  read. 


The  Elements  of  Astronowy,  for  Colleges,  Schools  and  Private  Students, 
written  for  the  Mathematical  Course  of  Joseph  Ray,  M.  D.  By  Sell m  H. 
Feabody,  M.  A.,  Teacher  of  Natural  Sciences  in  the  Chicago  High  School. 
Cincinnati :    Wilson,  Hinkle  A  Co.    pp.  886. 

This  work  is  characterized  by  the  following: 

1.  Clearness  and  conciseness  of  definitions. 

2.  Simplicity,  hence  clearness,  of  illustration. 
8.  Beautiful  and  expressive  diagrams. 

These  features  alone  go  a  long  way  in  giving  a  text  book  on  astronomy 
excellence.  Add  to  these,  the  language  is  more  than  usually  clear, 
rhetorically  speaking,  perspicuous— no  long,  involved,  or  a  complicated 
sententical  structure,  requiring  explanation. 

The  mathematical  poi  tion  of  the  work  is  not  too  heavy— enough  to  keep 
the  mathematician  from  idleness,  and  not  enough  to  discourage  the  non- 
mathematlcally  inclined.  Attention  has  been  equally  divided  among  the 
various  subjects— none  being  allowed  to  trench  on  others.  Comets,  irregu- 
lar and  lawless  as  they  are,  are  kept  within  bounds  (of  S6  pages) ;  nebule, 
eclipses,  tides,  seasons,  &c.,  in  the  same  manner. 

In  our  opinion  the  work  will  be  a  successful  candidate  for  public  favor. 
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ADrxi^  Book,  for  Practice  In  the  Principles  of  PhysioloKy,  and  of  Kduca- 
tlon  and  Oratory.  By  Allen  a.  Griffith,  M.  A.,  author  of  Lessons  on  Elocu- 
tion.   Chicago :  Adams,  Blackmer  &  Lyon.    96  pp.    Price  75  cents. 

This  work  has  many  good  rules,  suggestions  and  selections.  The  cuts 
representing  gesticulation,  attitude,  and  the  position  of  the  vocal  organs, 
will  materially  aid  the  learner.  So  plain  are  its  Instructions  that  even  the 
inexperienced  may  use  It  with  profit.    This  plainness  is  an  excellence. 


Elmmkvts  of  thr  Gbkkk  Languagb.  Taken  from  the  Greek  Grammar  of 
Janoes  Hadley,  Professor  In  Yale  College.  New  York :  V.  Appleton  ACo. 
pp.  M6.    Price  $1  50. 

This  follows  the  Bullion  method  of  all  rules,  principles,  conjugations,  de- 
denslons.  dto.,  with  no  exercises  in  translation. 
We  ean  not  approve. 


Bc7i.i.iON's  Latin-English  Dictionary  is  a  royal  octavo  of  1,014  pages. 
It  l9  re-arranged  from  Riddle's  Latin-English  Lexicon.  This  volume  is  con- 
venient in  form  and  size,  full  in  information,  containing  all  the  words  In 
the  L43Ltln  classic  authors  usually  read  in  schools  and  colleges.  It  is  in  ex- 
eelleot  type,  good  paper  and  durable  binding.  The  vowel  quantities  of  syl- 
lables are  distinctly  marked.  The  etymology  of  simple,  derivative  words, 
wherever  ascertained.  Is  noted.  The  component  parts  of  compound  words 
are  iodlcated.  In  the  classification  of  meanings  the  proper  or  primary 
meaning  is  given  first.  Tliese  meanings  are  in  Italics  and  are  immediately 
after  tbe  word,  not  being  scattered  through  the  illustrations-  Were  we 
bejl^lnning  again  our  Latin  course,  this  Is  just  the  book  we  should  buy. 
Published  by  Sheldon  and  Co.,  488  Broadway,  N.  Y. 


Oxrs,  Schooij>at  Visitob. 

Tbe  first  number  of  the  fourteenth  year  and  volume  of  this  wide-awake 
magaxine  Is  received,  and  we  pronounce  it  better  than  ever.  The  table  of 
contents  Is  good,  and  our  young  folks  will  certainly  be  pleased  with  It. 

The  publishers  offer  a  beautiful  steel  engraving.  Just  published,  as  their 
premium  plate  for  18:0,  entitled  "  Help  Me  Up,"  worth  $2,00  a  copy,  for 
twenty-five  cents,  to  each  subscriber.  The  terms  of  the  Visitor  are  $1  25  a 
year,  or  $1  to  clubs.  Daughaday  A  Becker,  publishers,  424  Walnut  street, 
Phliadelphia. 


Ths  RnneitsiDB  Magazink,  published  by  Hnrd  A  Houghton,  New  York,  Is 
worthy  to  go  Into  every  family  In  the  land  and  be  read  by  all  children.  The 
great  variety  of  text  and  illustration  gives  It  a  charm  and  an  Interest  that 
do  not  die  out  through  long  acquaintance.  The  lUoersids  is  a  never-failing 
suorceof  Instruction  to  all,  young  and  old,  BUtory,  Travel  and  Biography 
are  treated  in  a  lively,  winning  way.  Papers,  richly  iUustrated,  appear  on 
Insects,  Fishes,  Frost,  Curiosities,  &q. 

Hans  Christian  Andersen  gives  all  his  new  stories  first  to  the  Siv&rHde. 
Those  who  are  making  up  their  minds  abouX  tbe  magazines  they  will  take 
the  coming  year,  should  not  overlook  the  excellencies  of  the  Biverside, 


ThsGalaxt,  during  the  last  year,  has  earned  a  place  among  the  best 
magazines  published.  It  has  extended  over  a  wider  field  of  literature,  sci- 
ence and  art  than  any  other  similar  publication.  Its  variety  of  matter  suits 
it  remarkably  to  the  diversity  of  tastes  In  the  reading  world.  Entertaining, 
Instructive  and  substantial,  it  is  in  every  way  popular  and  deserving.  Grant 
White's  stories  alone  have  been  worth  more  than  twice  the  price  of  the 
magazine. 
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HA.RPER6'  Wbbkly,  New  York,  Is  so  well  kDown  and  thorough]  j  appre- 
ciated that  praise,  however  high,  would  not  be  be  deemed  an  exaggeration. 
Its  vigorous,  scholarly  editorials  are  fitly  accompanied  by  some  of  the  best 
illustrations  of  the  best  artists.  Thomas  Nast  is  a  name  that  picture  lovers 
long  since  learned.  His  war  sketches  won  unusual  praise,  and  will  long  be 
remembered.  In  every  department  the  Weekly  is  complete— excellent  arti- 
cles and  splendid  illustrations.  For  the  year  1870  Wilkie  Ck>lllns  writes  a 
new  story,  entitled  '*  Man  and  Wife."  It  is,  as  it  claims,  a  ^  complete  picto- 
rial history  of  the  times  "—an  unsurpassed  family  paper.  Terms :  One  copy, 
94  for  one  year,  or  six  copies  for  €20. 


Tbk  Temperakck  Spbakrb,  published  by  J.  N.  Stearns,  172  William 
street,  N.  Y.,  is  a  neat  little  book  of  speeches,  dialogues  and  recitations  suit- 
able for  a  variety  of  occasions.    Price  75  cents . 


The  Atlamtic,  for  December,  like  all  others  before  it,  is  sterling  in  merit. 
It  goes  boldly  forward  in  its  course,  maintaining  a  dignity  and  strength 
that  few  others  will  ever  reach.  Its  great  popularity  came  through  the 
most  original  thinkers  and  best  writers  of  our  own  country  and 
Europe.  Among  tlie  illustrious  who  will  contribute  hereafter,  as  hereto- 
fore, are  Bayard  Taylor,  Longfellow,  Bryant,  Lowell,  Holmes,  Harriet  B. 
Stowe,  Hlgginson,  Alice  Carey,  Sumner,  Agassis,  Hale,  Whittier,  Ike  Mar- 
vel, and  manv  others.  Published  by  Fields,  Osgood  A  Co.,  124  Tremont 
street,  Boston.    Terms :  Single  copy,  one  year,  $4,  or  five  copies,  $16. 


The  New  York  Ikdeprndknt,  as  a  family  paper  and  news  miscellany, 
has  no  equal.  Its  columns  are  supported  by  some  of  our  most  popular 
writers.  Having  reached  its  twenty-first  birthday,  it  undirls  its  prospectus 
for  stronger,  braver  exertion.    Read  it. 


LiTTEiiL'S  Living  Aqe  is  considered,  on  ad  hands,  as  the  cream  of  eclec- 
tic literature.  Every  year  it  furnishes  more  than  three  thousand  pages  of 
choice  reading.  Its  literary  notices  and  reviews  have  long  commanded  the 
highest  regard.  Few  other  sources  provide  equal  literary  advantages,  ^or 
years  it  has  confessedly  "  stood  at  the  head  of  its  class.'*  Age  has  only  in- 
creased its  vigor  and  enterprise.  History,  criticism,  biography,  fiction, 
poetry,  wit,  art,  science,  politics— everything  is  here.  It  is  a  mine  of  rich 
treasure  to  every  reader.  With  it  alone, a  man  would  Isecome  well  in- 
formed on  the  main  problems  of  human  life.  Published  by  Litf^U^  <3^ay,' 
SOBromfield  street,  Boston. 

The  Yoitno  Folks,  from  its  first  day,  has  gradually  and  strongly  im-  \ 
proved  in  worth,  until  now  it  is  the  most  successful  publication  of  the  kind 
in.this  country.  The  practical  bearing  of  many  articles  has  redeemed  Itf^m 
the  criticism  of  "  light,"  "  trivial,"  "  fanciful.*'  For  1870  there  are  promlRea 
for  yet  better  things,  which  will  be  fulfilled  to  the  letter.  Young  people 
that  read  and  presume  to  be  intelligent  can  scarcely  do  without  the  Toung 


The  Gkrkan  Echo.  A  Guide  to  German  Conversation ;  or,  DialoKues  on 
Familiar  Subjects,  with  a  Full  Vocabulary.  Edited  by  James  H.  Worman. 
Published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

The  author  of  this  work  very  sensibly  claims  that  the  study  of  a  gram- 
mar alone  will  fail  to  give  the  student  a  mastery  of  a  language.  We  must 
go  directly  to  the  language  itself,  to  learn  its  nature,  peculiarities  and 
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idioms.  This  Is  true  of  any  language.  The  object  of  Americans  In  gaining 
a  knowledge  of  the  0«mian  Is  not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  lis  literature  an 
for  Its  practical  utility  In  business  and  social  Intercourse.  We  care  not  so 
much  for  Its  grammatical  rules  as  for  that  mastery  of  expression  which 
comes  from  the  knowledge  of  words  and  familiarity  with  proper  idioms. 
The  author's  Idea  is  to  begin  with  the  language  of  common  conversation, 
first  acquiring  the  power  to  think  and  speak  in  the  language,  then  proceed 
to  the  rules  and  laws.  This  is  the  common'  sense  method.  The  book  is  pre- 
pared with  great  care,  furnishing  the  student  a  stock  of  words  and  common 
Idioms  that  will  enable  him  to  converse  with  ease  and  accuracy.  The  de- 
drableneBB  of  such  a  book  is  patent  to  every  one. 


A  QWSLMA.1X  RxADSR.    By  Prof.  Wm.  D.  Whitney,  of  Yale  College. 

The  mere  announcement  that  Prof.  Whitney  has  collected  prose  and 
Tezse  for  a  reading  book,  in  German,  has  been  sufficient  to  awake  anticipa- 
tions of  a  work  unusually  good.  The  selections  embrace  eome  of  those 
beaatlfol  fiables  of  Hans  Andersen,  that  bear  us  back  to  the  fairy  land  of 
four  own  childhood.  There  are  two  hundred  and  fifty  pages  of  the  best 
and  moat  beautlftil  of  Kftmacher,  Heine,  Andersen,  Qrimm,  and  oth- 
ets.  Tbe  notes  and  vocabulary  are  wanting  in  the  present  edition,  but  are 
promised  during  the  coming  year. 


TbkFboktisrSsriss,  Published  by  Lee  A  Sheperd.  Thk  Cabin  on  thk 
Fkatbijc,  by  Rev.  C.  H.  Pearson;  Planting  thk  Wildsbness,  by  James 
D.  MoCabe,  Jr. 

These  are  two  of  four  volumes  which  comprise  this  series.  The  young 
folks  all  have  great  reason  to  thank  the  publishers  for  the  attractive,  en- 
tertaining books  they  have  in  time  gone  presented.  These  two  are  hand- 
some enough  In  appearance  for  holiday  presents. 

JuTenile  literature,  within  a  few  years,  has  become  very  abundant.  Good 
books  for  children  are  a  necessity,  but  when  there  are  so  many  from  which 
to  choose,  it  becomes  an  Important  question  what  to  read  and  what  not  to 
read.  These  two  books  are  entertaining  and  instructive.  They  present 
liaithfol  pictures  of  the  life  and  trials  of  the  brave  men  and  women  who 
drove  out  the  savages  trom  the  great  West  and  gave  us  the  foundations  of 
the  homes  we  enjoy,  and  the  great  country  of  which  we  are  so  Justly  proud. 
We  can  not  forget  the  daring  deeds  and  noble  sacrifices  of  our  Western 
fbrefiatbers,  and  we  are  glad,  indeed,  that  the  young  may  learn  of  them  and 
their  heroism.    Send  to  Lee  &  Sheperd,  Boston.    Price,  $1  S5. 


W ALTON'S  ILLUSTKATIVE  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC  BY  A  NATURAL  METHOD, 

With  Dictation  Exercises.    Boston  :  Brewer  A  Tileston.    Geo.  N.  Jackson, 
General  Agent,  18  and  15  State  Street,  Chicago. 

The  plan  of  this  book  \s  indicated  by  Its  title.  The  examples  are  decidedly 
practical,  and  it  is  the  roost  happily  Illustrated  arithmetic  we  have  exam- 
ined. The  order  In  which  the  subjects  are  presented  is  natural.  The  author 
should  be  commended  for  rejecting  obsolete  or  useless  matter  and  methods. 
The  plan  of  reviews  kept  up  throughout  the  book  Is  highly  commendable. 
Constant  reviews  are  ei»ential,  and  unless  the  questions  are  placed  in  the 
book,  teachers  are  very  apt  to  neglect  them. 

We  are  sorry  to  see  a  book  so  highly  commendable  in  its  method  and  its 
matter,  marred  by  the  frequent  recurrence  of  "  For  dictation  exercises,  see 
key  ;**  and  "Note  to  teachers."   To  many  this  is  not  a  fault,  but  to  us  it  1b. 

Pupils  soon  get  the  understanding  that  a  "Key"  contains  something  more 
tban  "Dletalion  ESxerolaee.*'    When  we  went  to  school  we  did  not  respect 
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much  a  teacher  who  had  tx)  use  a  "  Key."  If  the  teacher  used  It,  we  were 
Inclined  to  follow  example.  If  the  teacher  follows  the  "  Note,"  pupils  say 
he  does  it  because  the  book  says  so ;  if  he  chooses  to  pursue  another  plan, 
they  say,  why  does  he  not  do  as  the  book  says.  In  our  opinion,  all  Instrac- 
tion  to  teachers  should  be  placed  in  a  separate  part  of  the  book— or  better, 
in  a  separate  book. 

On  the  whole  we  are  pleased  with  the  book,  and  feel  sure  it  will  come  in 
for  a  fair  shai*e  of  patrouoge  if  teachers  will  but  examine  it. 
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INDIANA  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


Proceedings  of  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Session  held  at  Indianapolis, 

December  28,  29,  30,  1869. 


FIRST  DAT. 

Tuesday,  Dbo.  28,  1860. 
evsnino  8bsbion. 

Thb  Association  was  called  to  order  by  Ex-President,  A.  C.  ^ort- 
ridge.  Devotioaal  exercises  were  conducted  by  Dr.  R.  T.  Brown,  of 
X.  W.  C.  University.  The  Chair  appointed  Mr.  Rouse,  of  Stoclcwell, 
and  Mr.  Housekeeper,  of  Lawrenceburg,  Assistant  Secretaries.  A 
BaOroad  Committee  was  named,  consisting  of  Jesse  H.  Brown,  Cyrus 
Hodgins,  and  J.  Townley. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  Hoss,  D.  Graham  and  J.  K.  Waltz  were 
appointed  an  Enrolling  Committee.  Barnabas  C.  Hobbs  moved  that 
two  ladies  be  added ;  Miss  Toby  and  Mrs.  McRea  were  appointed. 

An  address  of  welcome  was  then  delivered  by  Mayor  Macanley,  of 
Indianapolis,  which  was  responded  to  by  Prof.  Hoss. 

Prof.  Tingley,  the  President  elect,  delivered  his  Inaugural  Address. 

Jesse  Brown  read  the  programme  for  the  next  day. 

Mr.  Olcott  moved  .that  a  committee  be  appointed  to  consider  the 
Bible  In  Common  Schools.  Mr.  Vater  thought  that  the  law  made 
aay  discussion  upon  the  subject  unnecessary.  Mr.  Hunter  thought 
there  was  danger;  he  said  ^^ There  are  schools  In  Indiana,  where  the 
Bible  U  excluded.'' 

The  Chair  announced  the  following  Committee— On  Bible  in  Com- 
non  Schools— Meesrs  Olcott,  Oow,  Vater,  Hunter,  Hoss. 

Adjournment. 

SECOND  DAY. 

WXDKSSDAT,  Dbcbmbbr  29, 1869. 
MOBNIKa  8B88I0S. 

Hie  Associatioa  was  called  to  order  by  the  President  at  9  o'cloclc, 
A  M.  Moale  1^  the  audience,  led  by  G.  B.  liOomiB.   Prayer  was 
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offered  by  Dr.  Day,  of  Indianapolis.    The  Minutes  of  the  previons 
meetiniif  were  read  and  approved. 

A.  M,  Gow,  of  Evansville,  read  a  paper  on  ^  Relation  of  the  State 
to  the  Keligious  Education  of  her  Children.^' 

Alter  recess,  Barnabas  C.  Hobbs  made  an  announcement  with  regard 
to  State  Certificates.  For  want  of  time,  the  discussion  of  Mr.  €k>w*8 
paper  was  postponed  until  afternoon. 

Clarkson  Davis,  of  Spiceland,  read  a  paper  on  ^^The  Dangers  Inci- 
dental to  Professional  Life.^' 

Mr.  Olcott  made  the  statement  that  the  circulars  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  would  be  laid  on  the  Secretary's  desk. 

Adjournment. 

AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

On  motion  of  J.  H.  Brown,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  consider 
the  propriety,  and  report  the  expense  of  publishing  a  fdll  report  of 
the  proceedings  of  this  session  of  the  Association.  Committee — 
Messrs.  Shortridge,  Vater,  Cooper,  and  Wiley. 

The  following  Committees  were  appointed:  On  NonUnatian  of 
Officen — ^by  the  Association — Messrs.  Byers,  Hunter,  McRea,  Misses 
To^y  and  Squires.  By  the  Chair —Messrs.  Gow,  Merrill,  Shortridge, 
Rogers  and  Miss  Kerl. 

On  jBevoIutian^—Messrs.  McRea,  Davis,  Rippetoe,  Mrs.  McRea,  Mrs. 
Rouse,  and  Mrs.  Byers. 

B.  W.  Smith  moved  that  the  Association  return  thanks  to  Mr.  Gow 
for  his  excellent  paper,  and  that  it  is  the  sense  of  the  Association  that 
the  paper  should  be  placed  in  a  more  permanent  form  for  circulation. 

The  Ladies'  Journal,  a  paper  containing  miscellaneous  articles, 
was  read  by  Mrs.  Byers,  of  Terre  Haute. 

The  President  read  a  communication  from  Messrs.  Douglass  & 
Conner,  inviting  the  members  of  the  Association  to  visit  the  Journal 
Building,  The  Association  accepted  the  invitation,  and  designated 
4  o^clock  as  the  hour  to  make  the  visit. 

On  motion  of  W.  A.  Bell,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Jpnes,  of  Newport,  Ky.,  read  a 
paper  on  ^  Primary  Instruction."  The  paper  was  discussed  by  Prof. 
Moore,  of  Richmond,  B.  W.  Smith,  and  J.  M.  Olcott,  of  Terre  Haute. 

AJournment. 

BVXNINO  8B88I0N. 

The  Evening  Session  was  opened  with  music  by  Prof.  Black's  class. 
A  discussioa  of  ^  The  Needs  of  Institute  Work,**  was  introduced  by 

D.  E.  Hunter,  of  Peru. 

Mr.  May,  of  Salem,  related^his  experience  in  Institutes. 
Music  by  Prof.  Black  and  class. 

Hon.  E.  E.  White,  of  Ohio,  then  addressed  the  Association  on  ^^The 
True  Criterion  of  School  Education." 
Mr.  Olcott  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted : 

Be$oh€d,  That  this  Association,  by  a  rising  vote,  return  to  the  Hon. 

E.  B.  White,  of  ObiOy  their  sincere  thanks  iSr  the  eloquent,  elevatlnff 
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tnd  exhaastive  lecture  upon  "The  True  Criterion  of  School  Educa- 
tion,^ to  which  we  have  listened  with  so  much  interest  and  pleasure. 

The  Executive  Committee  announced  the  programme  for  the  next 
day. 

The  following  telegram  was  read  by  the  President : 

The  teachers  of  Illinois  send  greetings  to  their  brethren  of  Indiana, 
commending  to  them  their  brother,  theirs  and  ours,  William  A.Jones. 

,  _  Geo.  Howland,  Fr6$. 

J.  V.  Thomas,  Sec'y. 

Adjourned. 


THIBD  DAY. 

Thubsday,  Dbcbmbbr  so,  1869. 
morning  bs9si0n. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  at  9  o^clock  by  President 
Tlngley.  Music  by  the  Association.  Devotional  exercises  were 
conducted  by  Dr.  Holliday.  of  Indianapolis.  The  minutes  of  the 
preceding  day  were  read  and  approved.  W.  A.  Jones,  President 
Elect  of  the  State  Normal  School,  read  a  paper  on  ^^The  True  Idea 
ol  a  Normal  School.^ 

Mr.  Olcott  proposed  that  the  following  telegram  be  sent  to  the 
nilnoiB  State  Teachers  Association:  *^We  have  received  your  telegram 
and  year  fellow-citizen  and  co-laborer,  Mr.  Jones,  with  pleasure. 
Welcome,  thrice  welcome  the  strong  professional  laborer  of  your 
BObleStete!'* 

Mr.  Jones's  paper  was  discussed  by  Barnabas  C.  Hobbs. 

Jesse  Brown  nominated  as  a  committee  to  assist  the  editors  in 
taking  subscriptions  for  the  School  Journal:  Messrs.  Rogers,  Smith, 
Wiley,  Cooper,  Housekeeper. 

After  recess.  Dr.  Brown  moved  that  all  discussions  and  speeches, 
except  the  papers,  be  limited  to  five  minutes. 

Mr.  Mills  moved  that  the  paper  of  W,  A.  Jones  be  put  in  pamphlet 
form  that  it  may  have  a  wider  circulation.  Mr.  Mills  withdrew  his 
motion  when  Mr.  Shortridge  announced  that  he  thought  arrange- 
ments could  be  made  to  publish  all  the  proceedings  of  the  Associa- 
tlon. 

Joseph  Moore,  of  Earlham  College,  read  a  paper  on  ^^The  Bible 
ihali  not  be  excluded  from  the  Public  Schools  of  the  State." 
'  The  diseassion  of  the  paper  was  postponed  tiU  afternoon. 

A.  M.  Gow,  of  EvansYille,  offered  the  following  amendment  to  the 
Constitution: 

Be$olved,  That  the  Constitution  of  this  Association  be  so  modified 
that  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association  a  nominating  committee 
shall  be  constituted,  which  shall  consist  of  one  member  fh>m  each 
congressional  district  of  the  State. 

Metokf§d9  That  each  member  of  the  committee  shall  be  nominated 
by  some  member  from  each  district,  and  when  they  are  so  nominated 
mgy  shall  be  conflrmed  and  approved  by  the  Association.   If  any 
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district  has  no  representative  in  the  Association,  that  district  shall 
not  be  represented  on  the  committee. 

Besolved,  That  said  committee  shall  nominate  the  officers  for  this 
Association,  and  that  said  nominations  shall  be  snbject  to  confirma- 
tion by  the  Association,  when  reported  by  the  committee. 

Adjournment. 

AFTKRNOON  SBBUON. 

A.  C.  Shortridge,  from  the  Committee  on  Foblication,  reported  the 
following,  which  was  received : 

Tonr  committee,  appointed  to  consider  the  propriety,  and  report 
the  expense  of,  publishing  the  full  proceedings  of  this  Session  of  the 
Association,  including  all  papers  and  addresses,  has  discharged  its 
duty,  and  beg  leave  to  report  that  the  proprietors  of  the  School  Jour- 
nal  and  Teacher  will  publish  the  same  in  the  February  number  with* 
out  any  expense  to  the  Association. 

A.  0.  Shortridge,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Publication^ 
offered  the  following  recommendation,  which  was  received : 

The  committee  recommend  that  the  proposition  of  the  publishers 
of  the  Journal  and  Teacher  be  accepted,  and  that  copies  of  all  papera 
and  addresses  be  requested  for  the  above  purpose. 

A  paper  on  ^^The  Duties  of  Teachers  with  regard  to  Temperance  ** 
was  read  by  Dr.  Brown. 

W.  D.  Henkle,  of  Ohio,  favored  the  Association  with  a  short  speech. 

Hr.  Hobbs  made  a  few  remarks  about  changing  school-books,  and 
the  work  of  book-agents.  He  thought  the  Township  Trustee,  the 
School  Examiner,  and  the  Teachers  should  resolve  themselves  into  a 
committee  to  protect  the  public. 

The  Committee  on  Besolutions  reported  the  following,  which  were 
adopted : 

Besolved,  That  we  congratulate  the  people  of  Indiana  on  the  erec- 
tion of  the  Normal  School  Building,  and  the  selection  of  a  Faculty 
^of  Instruction  for  the  school,  prepared  to  enter  vigorously  and  effi- 
ciently on  the  great  work  of  training  teachers  for  the  schools  of  the' 
State. 

Begolvedt  That  we  recognize  as  a  sign  of  progress  the  provision 
made  by  the  last  session  of  the  General  Assembly  for  the  educatioD 
of  colored  children,  and  that  we  will  rejoice  in  the  day  when  all  the 
Common  Schools  shall  be,  in  fact,  firee,  and  equally  open  to  all,  with- 
out regard  to  color. 

JReaolvedj  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  be  tendered  to  the 
officers  for  the  able  and  impartial  discharge  of  their  duties;  to  the 
congregation  ol  the  First  Baptist  Church  for  the  use  of  their  spacious 
rooms ;  to  the  several  railroads  centering  in  the  city,  and  to  the  other 
^railroads  granting  free  passes;  to  the  hotels  and  boarding  houses  for 
reduced  rates ;  to  the  citizens  for  their  generous  hospitality ;  to  Prof. 
Black  and  class  for  the  enlivening  strains  of  music;  to  the  city  and* 
other  papers  for  publishing  proceedings. 

The  President  announced  the  election  of  officers  next  in  order. 
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When  it  was  found  that  the  ticket  contained  the  name  of  but  one 
person  as  a  candidate  for  President,  Dr.  Browa  moved  that  D.  £. 
Huuter^s  name  be  added  that  there  might  be  a  choice  between  tw« 
persons. 

Cyms  Smith  said  it  was  contrary  to  the  Constitution. 

The  Chair  decided  that  it  was  admissible. 

T.J.  Vater  appealed  firom  the  decision  of  the  Chair,  because  he 
considered  such  a  movement  irregular. 

The  Association  sustained  the  Chair,  and  D.  E.  Hunter  was  consid- 
ered a  candidate. 

The  members  of  the  Assoksiation  proceeded  to  prepare  their  votes. 

The  remaining  portion  of  the  Ladies'  Journal,  by  the  teachers  of 
Terre  Haute,  was  read  by  Mrs.  Clarlc  of  that  city. 

Mr.  Olcott,  Chairman  of  the  committee  appointed  to  consider  the 
Bible  question,  offered  the  following,  which  were  unanimously 
adopted: 

Whbbeaa.  Efforts  are  being  made  in  some  localities  to  exclude  the 
Bible  from  the  Common  Schools;  and, 

Whsrkab,  The  fundamental  prineiples  of  our  State  and  National 
Governments  are  the  outgrowth  of  Christian  civilization,  and  any 
movement  that  may  tend  to  alienate  the  people  from  the  love  and 
enjoyment  of  moral  and  religious  truth,  so  much  endangers  the 
aavancement  of  science,  literature,  and  all  that  is  best  in  human  cul- 
ture, we  feel  that  it  is  due  to  the  interests  of  the  common  cause  of 
education,  that  the  expressed  opinion  of  this  Association  upon  this 
sabfect  be  given  to  the  public;  therefore, 

Beaoived^  That  the  Bible  is  an  educational  instrumentality  of  such 
/aree  that  no  teacher  can  afford  to  do  without  it;  and  it  is  to  be  de- 
voutly hoped  that  the  time  will  never  come  when  the  people  will 
consent  to  h&ve  it  banished  from  the  school-room. 

Setotoedy  That  we  have  witnessed,  with  sorrow  and  regret,  the  ac- 
tion of  the  School  Board  of  Cincinnati,  in  excluding  the  Bible  from 
their  schools. 

Besohfed,  That  we  indorse  the  sentiment  of  the  papers  bearing 
upon  this  subject,  read  before  the  Association  by  A.  M.  Oow,  of  Ev- 
ansville,  and  Prof.  Moore,  of  Earlham  College,  and  that  we  respect- 
folly  suggest  that  the  same  be  published  for  general  distribution. 

B€$oUoed^  That  we  heartily  indorse  the  present  school  laws  of  In- 
diana bearing  upon  thfs  subject,  and  in  particular,  that  clause  which 
declares  "*  the  Bible  shall  not  be  excluded  from  the  public  schools." 

Beaoitfedj  We  hold  that  the  best  organised  governments  and  the 

best  modeled  social  compacts  testify  conclusively,  that  there  is  no 

sound  and  enduring  morality  without  religion,  and  that  the  Bible, 

which  is  the  only  true  standard  of  either,  is  a  ^  religious,  but  not  a 

sectarian  book.*^ 

J.  M.  Olcott,  A.  M.  Gow,  D.  E.  Hcmteb,  Gvoboe  W.  Hoss,  Thos. 
J.  Yatxk,  CommUtee* 

Adjourned. 
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EVENING  SESSION. 

The  Session  was  opened  with  a  duett  by  Prof.  Black  and  Mrs.  Hal- 
ford,  both  of  Indianapolis. 

Miss  Carrie  Sharp,  of  Fort  Wayne,  read,  an  Essay  on  *^The  Influ- 
ence of  Teaching  on  the  Teacher." 

By  invitation,  Mr.  Tinlcham,  oi  Boston,  recited  a  poem  called 
"Charcoal." 

Hon.  Newton  Bateman.  of  Illinois,  then  addressed  the  Association 
on " "  The  Problem  of  Education."  * 

Before  commencing  the  address,  he  said  that  he  was  charged  with 
the  kind  wishes  and  a  Happy  New  Year  from  fellow  teachers  in  Illi- 
nois. 

The  Association  tendered  to  Hon.  Newton  Bateman  a  vote  of 
thanks  for  his  scholarly  and  able  address. 

Mr.  Gow  called  up  the  proposed  amendment  to  the  Constitution. 

After  some  discussion,  Mr.  Hunter  moved  that  the  question  be 
referred  to  a  comojictee  of  five,  to  report  at  the  first  session  of  the 
next  meeting. 

The  Chair  appointed  Messrs.  Gow,  Hunter,  Bell,  May  and  Hoss. 

The  following  was  announced  as  the  result  of  the  election  of  offl- 
cers: 

Fresident^D.  E.  Hunter,  of  Peru.  j 

Vice  Presidents— 'A,  M.  Gow,  Evansville;  W.  J.  Button,  Indianap- 
olis; H.  S.  McRea.  Muncie ;  Jesse  H.  Brown,  Richmond ;  A.  C.  Short- 
ridge,  Indianapolis;  Miss  Nebraska  Cropsy,  Indianapolis;  Miss  Ruth 
Morris,  Terre  Haute. 

Secretary — John  Cooper,  Dublin. 

Treasurer — W.  A.  Bell,  Indianapolis. 

Executive  Gommittee—J,  T.  Merrill,  Chairman.  Committee— E.  P. 
Cole,  Bloomington;  David  Graham,  Rushville;  G.  L  Reed,  Peru; 
Miss  Mary  Hadley,  Parke  County;  Miss  Myra  Baker,  Yincennes; 
Mrs.  H.  S.  McRea,  Muncie. 

The  Treasurer,  ThoS.  Charles,  made  his  report,  which  was  adopted^ 
as  follows : 

Balance  of  cash  on  hand  after  paying  the  expenses  of  last 

meeting. $  90  14 

Amount  received  from  membership  fees  this  session  120  50 

Received  as  interest  for  money  loaned  the  past  year 15  00 

Total $225  64 

Expenses  of  stationery,  Ac,  up  to  the  present  time —        2  75 

Balance  on  hand $222  89 

Notes  on  hand  secured  and  drawing  interest  at  ten  per  cent.    152  10^ 

Total  assets  of  the  Association  $374  99 

Prof.  Hoss  oflfered  the  following  resolutions: 
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Sm>lved^  That  the  principleB  of  temperance  should  be  taaght  iu 
the  pablie  schools. 

MeaolvteU  That,  in  onr  opinion,  there  is  a  demand  for  a  Primary 
Text  Book  on  Physiology,  presenting  more  fUlly  than  any  present 
work  extant,  the  evil  effects  of  alcohol  on  the  human  system. 

A  lady  proposed  an  amendment  by  introducing  the  word  tobacco, 
in  connection  with  alcohol.  The  amendment  was  received  and  the 
motion  unanimously  adopted. 

Mr.  Bell  offered  the  following  resolution,  which  was  adopted : 

B^toltfed,  That  we  tender  to  Messrs.  Douglass  and  Conner,  the  edi- 
tors of  the  Indianapolis  Daily  Journal,  our  hearty  thanks  for  the 
kind  invitation  to  visit  their  establishment,  and  for  their  successful 
efforts  to  make  our  visit  pleasant  and  profitable. 

Mrs.  Halford  sang  ''The  Last  Rose  of  Summer." 

Mr.  Tinkham  read  '* Little  Susie's  ride  in  th^  Moon." 

The  time  and  place  of  holding  the  next  meeting  was  left  in  the 
hands  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

E.  £.  White  invited  the  members  of  the  Association  to  attend  the 
Ohio  State  Association  to  meet  in  July  next. 

On  motion,  the  invitation  was  accepted. 

The  Enrolling  Committee  reported  466  names. 

On  motion,  the  Association  adjourned  sine  die. 

ELIZA  C.  CANNELL,  Secretary. 


The  following  are  the  papers  read  before  the  State  Teachers'  Association, 

December  38,  29,  and  90, 1889. 

"THE  RELATION  OF  THE  STATE  TO  THE  RELIGIOUS 
EDUCATION   OF  HER  CHILDREN." 


By  a.  M.  Gow,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  of  Evansville, 

Thi;  States  of  this  Union,  with  the  exception  of  Louisiana,  in 
which  no  mention  is  made  of  the  subject,  agree  in  their  several  con- 
stitutions, in  declaring  the  greatest  freedom  of  the  citizen,  in  regard 
to  holding  and  expressing  his  religious  convictions.  We  shall  quote, 
from  the  Constitution  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  what  relates  to  the 
subjects  not  only  because  it  may  serve  as  a  sample  of  the  universal 
expression  of  religions  toleration  iu  the  fundamental  laws  among 
the  States,  hut  also  that  we  may  learn  something  of  the  construction 
put  upon  these  clauses  by  the  law-making  po\f  ers. 

The  preamble  to  the  Constitution  is  as  follows : 

'•To  the  end  that  justice  be  established,  public  order  maintained, 
and  liberty  perpetuated,  We,  the  People  of  the  State  of  Indiana, 
grateful  to  Almighty  God  for  the  exercise  of  the  right  to  choose  our 
own  foim  of  Government  do  ordain  this  Constitution." 

The  1st  Article  embraces  the  "Bill  of  Rights  " : 
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**  Skc.  l8t.  We  declare  that  all  men  are  created  equal ;  that  they 
are  endowed  by  their  Creator  with  certain  inalienable  rif^hts;  that 
among  these  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness ;  that  all 
power  is  inherent  in  the  people ;  and  that  all  Aree  governments  are, 
and  of  right  ought  to  be,  founded  on  their  authority  and  instituted 
for  their  peace,  safety  and  well  being.  For  the  advancement  of 
these  ends,  the  people  have  at  all  times  an  indefeasible  right  to  alter 
and  reform  their  goyemmeht. 

*'  Sec.  2.  All  men  shall  be  secured  in  their  natural  right  to  worship 
Almighty  (>od  according  to  the  dictates  of  their  own  consciences. 

^^Sbc.  3.  No  law  shall  in  any  case  whatever  control  the  free  exer- 
cise and  enjoymenc  of  religious  opinions,  or  interfere  with  the  rights 
of  conscience. 

•  "  Sec.  4.  No  preference  shall  be  given  by  law  to  any  creed,  relig- 
ions society,  or  mode  of  worship,  and  no  man  shall  be  compelled  to 
attend,  erect  or  support  any  place  of  worship,  or  to  maintain  any 
ministry  against  his  consent. 

^'  Sec.  5.  No  religious  test  shall  be  required  as  a  qualification  for 
any  office  of  trust  or  profit. 

**  Sec.  6.  No  money  shall  be  drawn  from  the  Treasury  for  the 
benefit  of  any  religious  or  theological  institution.'^ 

We  are  told  **  that  the  powers  that  be  are  ordained  of  Grod."  If  so, 
our  State  must  be  a  divinely  commissioned  institution.  This  idea  of 
a  sovereign  State  is  one  indigenous  to  American  soil.  These  gov- 
ernments are  not  made  for  the  perpetuation  of  hoary  systems  of  rob- 
bery and  wrong;  for  the  support  and  sustenance  of  a  royal  dynasty 
which  may  have  neither  the  head  to  appreciate,  nor  the  heart  to  feel 
for  a  nation's  wants  or  woes  except  as  they  affect  its  own.  Ours  is 
made  by  the  people  for  the  people,  and  it  performs  its  highest  func- 
tions when  it  preserves  and  protects  the  lives  and  the  liberties  of  the 
citizen,  and  secures  him  the  greatest  happiness  and  enjoyment  in  the 
possession  of  his  rights.  While  reverently  thanking  Almighty  God 
for  enabling  them  to  form  a  government  of  their  own  to  p]:omote 
their  own  welfare^  they  announce  the  principle  of  religious  tolera- 
tion in  its  broadest  application. 

Another  principle  which  is  recognized  by  ail  who  are  intimately 
acquainted  with  our  system  of  State  policy,  is  that  in  proportion  as 
our  people  are  educated  will  our  government  be  productive  of  the 
greatest  blessings  to  the  people,  and  give  promise  of  perpetuity.  To 
this  end  schools  have  been  established  and  institutions  endowed  all 
over  the  land.  These*  are  the  common  property  of  the  people— their 
representatives  established  them  with  all  the  authority  and  force  of 
law,  and  money  is  drawn  from  the  public  treasury  to  endow  them. 
Not  only  are  public  schools— ranging  from  the  district  school  to  the 
university— established  for  the  children  of  all,  but  special  schools  are 
established  for  the  special  wants  of  certain  classes  of  her  children,  as 
the  Reform  School  and  schools  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  the  blind. 
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Bat  in  yiew  of  the  several  clauses  quoted  from  our  Ck>n8titution  in 
relft^D  to  religions  toleration,  and  also  in  the  ikct  tliat  every  system 
of  morality  is  founded  u]ft>n  some  system  of  religious  faith,  the  ques- 
tion may  be  aslced,  which  is  the  topic  of  our  address,  what,  theru  is  the 
reiatUm  of  the  State^  tie  manifested  in  these  institutions,  to  the  religious  cuh 
ture  of  her  children  f 

Perhaps  we  may  gather  from  some  of  our  statutes  what  the  opin- 
ions of  oar  law-malcers  are  upon  this  subject,  since  they  are  repre- 
sentatives of  the  people,  and  are  sworn  to  legislate,  subject  to  the 
restrictions  imposed  by  the  Constitution  of  the  State.  From  the 
law  establishing  a  Beform  School,  lipproved  March  8, 1867,  we  gather 
the  design  of  the  Institution.  In  prescribing  the  duties  of  the 
Superintendent,  Section  7  reads  in  part  as  follows :  ^  We  shall  em- 
ploy such  methods  of  discipline  as  will,  as  far  as  possible,  reform 
their  characters,  preserve  their  health,  promote  regular  improvement 
in  their  studies,  trades  and  employments,  and  seeure  to  them  fixed 
habits  of  industry,  morality  and  religion,'''* 

Ag»ln,  we  find  in  the  List  of  Annual  Appropriations  $800  applied 
to  the  payment  of  a  moral  instructor  for  each  of  those  sad  schools  in 
which  children  of  older  years  are  placed,  not  entirely  for  their  own 
improTeraent  as  for  the  security  of  society  itself.  From  this  it 
appears  that  instruction  iu  morality  and  religion  is  provided  for  the 
children  of  the  Reform  School,  and  that  moral  instructors  are  paid 
from  tlie  public  Treasury,  for  the  benefit  of  the  inm&tes  of  the  State 
Prisons.  Bnt  what  religion  is  this  thus  introduced  into  our  State 
Institations?  And  what  system  of  morality  is  this  that  we  should 
pay  for  it  from  the  public  purse  ? 

A  further  investigation  enables  us  to  answer  that  question  in  the 
laofcuage  of  tlie  Legislature  itself.  The  167th  Section  of  the  Common 
School  Law  says,  **The  Bible  shall, not  be  excluded  from  the  public 
schools  of  the  State."  This,  then,  is  the  interpretation  given  by  the 
l^egislatare  to  the  Constitution,  that  the  '*  morality  and  religion"  to 
be  imparted  to  the  children  of  the  State  be  the  morality  and  religion 
of  the  Bible — the ''Ten  Commandments"  and  the  ^'Sermon  on  the 
Moant."  But  the  question  may  arise,  Which  of  the  Bibles  this 
reco|i^iiition  of  the  State  includes?  The  answer  to  this  question  is 
Ibund  in  the  interpretation  given  it  by  almost,  if  not  all  the  cities 
and  towns  in  the  State,  and  is  substantially  expressed  as  follows : 

^The  morning  exercises  in  each  school  room  shall  commence  with 
reading  the  Scriptures,  without  note  or  comment,  by  the  teacher,  by 
repeating  the  Lord's  prayer,  and  by  appropriate  singing." 

Frooi  these  citations  we  are  authorized  to  declare,  that  while  the 
citizen  is  guaranteed  the  greatest  liberty  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
religions  convictions;  wliile  he  is  free  to  think,  and  speak,  and  pub- 
lish his  views,  and  worship  or  not  worship  God,  as  he  may  choose; 
while  he  is  not  obliged  to  patronize  or  support  any  religious  so- 
eieiy — he  is  nevertheless  a  member  of  a  government  which  relies  for 
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it8  safety  and  perpetuity  upon  the  intelligence  and  morality  of  its 
people;  a  government  which  recognizes  the  necessity  of  establishing 
schools  to  secure  that  intelligence  and  morality  which  derive  their 
sanction  from  the  Bible,  which  Bible,  without  note  or  comment,  shall  * 
not  be  excluded  from  the  common  schools.  T}iis  is  the  substance  of 
our  bill  of  rights,  and  the  laws  by  which  it  is  interpreted.  This  is 
the  guaranty  given  us  that  this  is  a  Christian  State. 

The  Constitution  in  the  bill  of  rights  of  Ohio  declares  that,  ''  Re- 
ligion, morality  and  knowledge  being  essential  to  good  government, 
it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  General  Assembly  to  pass  suitable  laws  to 
protect  every  religious  denomination  in  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of 
its  own  mode  of  public  worship,  and  to  encourage  scliools  and  the 
means  of  instruction."  And  the  same  interpretlition  has  been  given 
to  it  that  has  obtained  in  Indiana,  for  in  her  excellent  schools  the 
Bible,  without  note  or  comment,  has  been  read  since  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  State.  It  has  recently  been  decreed  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation In  the  City  of  Cincinnati  that  this  American  idea  of  toleration 
was  subversive  of  the  rights  of  conscience,  and  accordingly  tliey 
adopted  the  following  expression  of  this  decree  : 

^'Hesolved^  That  religious  instruction  and  the  reading  of  religious 
books,  including  the  Holy  Bible,  are  prohibited  in  the  common 
schools  of  Cincinnati,  it  being  the  true  object  and  intent  of  this  rule 
to  allow  the  children  of  the  parents,  of  alf  sects  and  opinions,  in 
matters  of  faith  and  worship,  to  enjoy  alike  the  benefit  of  the 
Common  School  Fund. 

^"Eesnlved,  That  so  much  of  the  regulations  on  the  course  of  study 
and  texc  books,  in  the  Intermediate  and  District  schools,  as  reads  as 
follows:  'The  opening  exercises  In  every  department  shall  commence 
by  reading  a  portion  of  the  Bible,  by  or  under  the  direction  of  the 
teacher,  and  appropriate  singing  by  the  pupils,'  be  repealed.'^ 

It  becomes  us  now  to  review  our  position,  to  examine  the  argu- 
ments on  which  it  is  based,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether,  for  these 
long  years,  the  people  of  Indiana  have  misunderstood  the  principles 
of  liberty  upon  which  our  government  Is  founded.  If  we  have  been 
right  in  the  past,  the  right  must  be  maintained  ;  If  investigation  shall  . 
prove  the  interpretation  given  our  Constitution  to  be  wrong,  then 
we  must  manfully  change  our  educational  policy. 

If  we  In  Indiana  shall  adopt  the  Cincinnati  rule  and  exclude  the 
Holy  Bible,  religious  instruction,  and  religious  book.«,  and  songs  of 
praise  from  our  common  schools,  then,  for  the  same  reasons,  we  must 
exclude  tliam  from  all  the  institutions  established  and  supported  by 
the  State. 

It  is  a  painful  truth  to  acknowledge  that  by  the  census  of  1860, 
taken  ten  years  ago,  there  w^ere  more  than  C2.716  white  persons, 
above  the  age  of  21  years  In  this  State,  who  could  not  read  or  write. 
It  is  fair  to  suppose  that  a  very  large  portion  of  these  illiterate  people 
are  parents,  rearing  a  horde  of  ignorant,  and  for  the  most  part  vicious^ 
children.  The  greater  part  of  these  parents  have  little  regard  for 
education,  and  still  less  for  religion.    To  say  they  have  any  religious 
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eoDTictlons  that  would  be  interfered  with  by  their  children  hearing 
(he  Bible  read,  and  in  singing  school  songs  of  praise,  is  simply  an  ab- 
sardity.  A  large  part  of  these  children  would  never  hear  the  name 
of  Ood,  except  in  profanity,  unless  they  should  hear  it  in  these 
aehools,  whose  very  object  and  aim  is  to  make  them  intelligent  and 
Tirtuoos.  It  is  true  that  in  a  great  many  schools  there  is  now  no 
recognition  of  God ;  there  is  no  Bibie  read  and  no  song  of  praise  sung. 
This  is  because  unsuitable  teachers  are  employed,  and  the  communi- 
ties are  indifferent  to  the  subject ;  but  when  this  regulation  is  adopted,  ' 
repealing  the  Bible  clause  of  the  school  laws,  tben^  neither  teachers, 
Dor  communities  will  be  permitted  to  introduce  anything  of  a 
religious  nature  into  the  school,  as  there  would  always  be  some  one 
who  would  demand  its  exclusion. 

The  12th  Section  of  the  law  establishing  the  Indiana  State  Normal 
School  reads  that  **a  high  standard  of  Christian  morality  shall  be 
observed  in  the  management  of  the  school,  and  so  far  as  practicable, 
be  inculcated  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils;  yet  no  religious  tenets 
shall  be  taught-'*  From  what  source  shall  *^  the  'high  standard 
of  Christian  morality''  be  derived,  except  from  the  Bible?  "  But  pass 
this  Cincinnati  resolution  and  no  Bible,  no  God,  and  no  teaching  of 
Christian  morality,  shall  be  permitted  in  this  institution,  intended  as 
a  seminary  for  those  who  shall  be  specially  fitted  to  teach  the 
children  of  the  State.  What  system  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy 
shall  be  introduced  into  the  Normal  School  and  the  State  University? 
Does  not  this  law  preclude  these  studies  entirely?  A  mental  and 
moral  philosophy  cannot  be  taught  unless  it  is  based  on  some  system 
of  relijpon,  and  if  ''  the  high  standard  of  Christian  morality"  be 
excluded  then  the^e  stndies  must  be  expurgated  ft'om  the  catalogue. 

Where  in  all  the  world,  except  in  Christian  lands,  do  we  find  the 
ingenuity  of  man  taxed  to  supply,  by  happy  compensations,  those 
defects  which  render  some  classes  of  persons  a  burden  upon  the 
commanity.  What  is  sadder  to  contemplate  than  a  poor  child  deaf 
and  damb,  or  blind,  shut  out  by  misfortune  from  so  many  of  the 
avenues  to  independence  and  happiness;  but  that  sadness  is  turned 
to  Joy  and  admiration  when  we  see  what  Christian  philanthropy  has 
done  for  the  amelioration  of  these  classes.  Here  we  are  reminded 
of  an  incident  which  occurred  at  an  examination  of  the  deaf  and 
dumb.  Among  many  questions  proposed  and  answered,  upon  a 
variety  of  topics,  a  visitor  asked  a  beautiful  little  girl,  in  writing, 
**  Why  were  you  born  deaf  and  dumb  ?  "  A  sweet  smile  of  Christian 
faith  and  resignation  illumined  her  countenance,  when  taking  the 
chalk,  she  wrote  ^*even  so,  Father;  for  so  it  seemed  good  in  Thy 
sigbt.^  But  pass  this  Cincinnati  resolution,  and  you  substitute  for 
faith  and  hope,  derived  from  the  precepts  of  the  Great  Teacher,  who 
spake,  as  never  man  spake,  the  miserable  consolations  of  a  blind  and 
cruel  fate.  Pass  this  and  you  seal  the  mind,  for  the  lips  are  already 
mute,  to  any  consciousness  or  recognition  of  **  Our  Father  which  art 
in  heaven;"  pass  this  resolution,  and  the  delicate  touch  of  the  blind 
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no  more  reveals  the  beautifUI  story  of  those  who,  sitting  by  the  way- 
side, cried  out,  to  the  great  Physician,  who  with  the  multitude  was 
passing  by,  ^  Have  mercy  on  us,  O  Lord,  thou  son  David." 

From  the  report  made  to  the  Legislature,  by  the  Superintendent 
of  the  State  Reform  School,  to  which  some  allusion  has  already  been 
made,  we  gather  that  there  were  112  boys  admitted  to  the  institution 
between  the  ages  of  4  and  20.    Of  these  67  are  of  American  parentage, 
including  7  negroes,  and  65  of  foreign  parentage,  30  being  of  Irish 
extraction.  ^"These  boys,"  says  the  Report,  ^*are  generally  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  greatest  possible  variety  of  crimes  and  vices,"  and 
are  committed  to  the  school  because  all  the  ordinary  processes  of 
reformation  are  unavailing  to  restrain  them,  and  malce  them  good 
members  of  society.    They  represent  many  different  forma  of  par- 
ental government  and  misgovern ment.    They  are  sent  here  to  be 
trained  ^'in  habits  of  industry,  morality  and  religion."    According 
to  the  Superintendent,  '^  the  simple  truths  of  the  gospel,  as  taught  in 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  are  the  great  and  essential  elements  for  changing 
the  heart  and  purifying  the  life  and  habits  of  those  who  have  been 
living  in^in,  and  ignorance  of  their  duties  to  Gtod  and  their  fellow 
men."    For  this  reason  *' every  day  is  opened  and  closed  by  reading 
a  portion  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  followed  by  prayer,  by  the  teacher, 
at  the  close  of  which  the  boys  unite,  (beinir  led  by  the  teacher.)  in 
repeating  the  Lord's  prayer."    As  an  Illustration  of  the  practical 
success  of  this  system  of  instruction  we  quote  further :   *'Of  the  10 
boys  who  were  received  from  the  Northern  Prison  (to  which  they  had 
been  sentenced  upon  conviction  of  crimes,  before  the  Reform  School 
was  erected),  seven  are  perfectly  ^trusty,  and  can  be  sent  to  any 
place  upon  our  farm  of  228  acres,  with  perfect  safety.    Another  of 
the  ten  died  in  the  triumphs  of  faith  in  Christ,  with  a  prayer  upon 
his  lips,  for  the  salvation  of  all  the  boys  who  remained  in  the  insti- 
tution.   This  boy,  when  he  was  received,  was  one  of  the  worst,  and 
his  conversion  was  one  of  the  strongest  evidences  that  the  love  of 
Christ  can  reach  the  heart  of  the  vilest  sinner.    He  looked  upon  the 
institution  as  the  instrument  of  his  conversion,  and  was  thankful  to 
the  Providence  that  had  placed  him  within  its  influence." 

Pass  the  Cincinnati  resolution,  whose  '*  true  object  and  intent  is  to 
allow  the  children  of  the  parents  of  all  sects  and  opinions,  In  matters 
of  faith  and  worship,  to  enjoy  alike  the  benefits  "  of  this  Reform 
School,  and  what  becomes  of  It  as  a  reformatory  Influence  ?  Banisti 
its  Bible,  silence  Its  prayers,  and  let  no  song  of  praise  arise  within 
its  walls,  lest  the  consciences  of  the  parents  may  be  wounded  by  the 
desecratlon,and  some  of  the  boys,  those  little  Arabs  of  society,  become 
perverts  from  the  faith  of  their  fluthers.  This  is  one  of  the  schools  of 
the  State,  managed  by  Its  officers,  supported  by  Its  f^nds,  and  pro- 
tected by  its  Constitution.  When  this  reform  commences  It  will  not 
stop  with  the  common  schools,  for  the  principle  once  established) 
includes  every  institution  under  State  control. 

Nor  does  the  reform  end  here.    All  our  school  books  must  nnder^ 
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the  process  of  expurgation,  for  there  is  not  a  series  of  school  readers 
of  which  we  know  anything  that  is  not  permeated  through  and 
through  with  religions  teaching— the  teaching  derived  from  the 
word  of  God.  Onr  school  libraries  and  our  Township  libraries  must 
undergo  a  thorough  revision  to  sift  ftom  our  literature  any  and 
everything  which  may  be  claimed  as  offensive  to  the  religious 
convictions  of  any.  Then  again,  onr  histories  must  be  rewritten  in 
order  tliat  the  cruel  wrongs,  the  savage  enormities,  the  heart  rending 
abuses  perpetrated  by  those  who  professed  to  be  the  followers  of 
Christ,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  may  be  covered  up  and  con- 
cealed. ^^  Matters  of  faith  and  worship  "  are  involved  in  the  history 
of  every  Christian  nation.  Shall  history  be  falsified,  or  its  pages 
blotted  out  because  it  reveals  fearful  crimes,  committed  and  sanctioned 
in  the  name  of  religion  ?  8hall  national  disgrace  and  public  dishonor 
be  cloaked  over,  and  the  wickedness  of  cruel  and  ambitious  men  pass 
ioto  oblivion ;  or  shall  they  be  made  to  serve  the  true  purpose  of 
history,  and  prove  that  ^  righteousness  exalteth  a  nation,  and  sin  is 
a  reproach  to  any  people  P "  ,         • 

The  voice  of  history  must  be  stifled  when  It  treats  of  the  expulsion 
of  80.000  Jews  from  Spain ;  of  the  massacre  of  the  Huegunots  in  the 
terrible  night  of  St.  Bartholomew ;  of  the  wild  revels  and  frantic 
orgies  of  those  who  deified  the  Goddess  of  Reason ;  of  those  who 
persecuted  the  Baptists  and  the  Quakers  and  burned  the  witches; 
and  of  those  who,  until  to-day,  have  held  Ireland  in  bondage  because 
at  Uie  mention  of  each  of  these  events  the  cheeks  of  Catholics,  of 
Infidels,  and  of  English  Protestents  and  American  Puritans,  alike 
are  mantled  with  conscious  shame  I  The  Bible  Is  a  veritable  history 
of  men  and  things,  as  it  details  events  as  they  were  and  exhibits 
character  in  its  true  light.  Noah  became  drunken  and  disgraced 
himself,  Abraham  lied,  Jacob  was  a  base  deceiver  and  supplanted 
his  brother,  David  committed  adultery,  and  Solomon  became  a  wor* 
shlper  of  the  Gods  of  the  heathen.  Tet  our  histories  must  not  treat 
of  Leo  the  X,  of  Charles  the  Y,  of  Tetzel  and  Martin  Luther,  ot  the 
Duke  of  Alva,  of  Henry  the  Till,  and  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  of  Crom- 
well, of  John  Knox,  of  Mary  Stuart,  and  of  the  Puritans,  because  we 
can  neither  deify  them  nor  maku  them  demons. 

Bat  It  may  be  said  that  we  are  setting  up  a  frlghtflil  man  of  straw, 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  knocking  him  down.  No,  we  are  not;  for 
once  establish  the  principle  that  our  school  books  must  not  conflict 
wltli  the  religious  convictions,  as  to  faith  and  worship  of  any  person 
who  has  a  child  In  school,  and  we  must  be  driven  to  this  extremity. 
Nor  are  we  without  an  illustration  of  the  argument,  for  from  a  mis- 
talcen  view  of  measures,  adopted  for  the  sake  of  peace  in  New  York, 
page  after  page  of  biography,  history  and  poetry  have  been  obliter- 
ated from  reading  books,  yet  in  existence,  because  they  were  not  In 
accordance  with  the  views  of  certain  persons,  who  demanded  their 
expurgation.    This  is  only  one  of  a  series  of  steps  to  which  reference 
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will  shortly  be  made,  all  havlnfl^  for  their  object  the  destruction  of 
the  American  Bjstem  of  common  school^. 

We  advocate  the  system  under  which  Indiana  has  grown  to  be 
what  she  is,  because  her  civilisation  is  derived  from  Christianity, 
The  opponente  of  Christianity  are  loud  in  their  praises  of  the  systems 
of  ethics,  founded  in  the  writings  oi  the  sages  of  India  and  China,  of 
Greece  and  of  Rome.  It  is  true  that  much  that  is  good  and  wise  aud 
true  may  be  found  in  their  teachings,  but  if  we  Judge  of  the  good  by 
what  has  been  accomplished,  surely  no  people  have  made  such  pro- 
gress during  the  last  thousand  years,  as  thosfe  which  have  l>een  under 
the  influence  of  Christianity.  In  the  discussion  of  this  subject  by 
the  Radical  Club,  of  Boston,  some  of  the  members  were  disposed  to 
give  equal  credit  to  the  civilizing  iufluetaces  of  other  systems  of 
philosophy  or  religion,  when  Wendell  Philips  dosed  the  discussion 
by  the  following  expression  of  his  views :  "He  thought  the  human 
race  never  reached  such  a  plane  as  Burope  stood  upon  to-day,  and 
that,  therefore,  he  claimed  that  no  religion  had  ever  done  for  the 
world  what  Christianity  had  done,  or  had  ever  given  us  that  key  to 
human  nature  which  it- had  given  us,  consequently  no  one  of  them 
could  claim  to  stand  anywhere  near  it/'  He  might  have  gone  Airther; 
he  might  have  claimed  what  is  equally  true,  that  as  Christianity  is 
based  upon  the  Bible,  those  countries  are  the  freest  and  most  pros- 
perous In  proportion  to  their  religious  toleration,  and  the  freedom 
enjoyed  In  the  dissemination  of  the  Holy  Scripture.  A  comparison 
of  Austria  with  Prussia,  of  Italy  with  Germany,  of  Spain  with  Eng- 
land, and  of  the  United  States  with  any  of  them  will  demonstrate  our 
position. 

And  here  you  will  note  an  important  difference  between  our  system 
and  that  of  any  country  in  Europe.  Every  country  in  Europe  has 
its  religious  establishment;  that  is  some  union  of  Church  and  State, 
more  or  less  binding  upon  the  subject.  There  the  State  is  called  in 
to  assist  the  church  in  various  ways  to  maintain  its  domination  over 
the  minds  and  hearts  of  men.  How  different  in  this  land  I  If  Chris- 
tiaulny  Is  a  power  in  this  land,  it  is  because  its  inherent,  intrinsic 
truths  are  impiessed  on  the  consciences  of  the  people.  Those  truths 
are  gathered  by  a  tree  press  and  an  unrestricted  p^ilpit  which  derive 
their  inspiration  th)m  the  open  Bible.  Toleration,  primarily  a  social 
and  practical  necessity  in  this  country,  has  now  become  a  principle, 
and  nowhere  Is  this  principle  so  happily  and  l)eantifhlly  inculcated 
and  illustrated,  as  in  our  public  schools. 

Had  we  time,  we  might  quote  pages  of  wisdom  from  learned  and 
christian  men,  l>oth  patriots  and  philosophers,  to  prove  the  necessity 
of  a  nation^s  duty  in  the  inculcation  of  christian  morality.  We 
might  quote  fh>m  Gulzot  of  France,  Bismark  of  Prussia,  Macauley 
and  Lord  Brougham  of  England.  Our  own  literature  is  filled  with 
the  sentimcfnts  of  our  own  philosophers  and  statesmen  upon  this 
subject  In  his  Farewell  Address,  he  who  was  styled  *'  first  in  war, 
first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,"  has  left  us 
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moclL,  bnt  nothing  that  is  more  valuable  to  the  nation  than  this :  ^'Of 
all  the  dispoeitions  and  habits  which  lead  to  political  prosperity, 
religion  and  morality  are  indispensable  supports.  In  vain  would 
that  man  claim  the  tribute  of  patriotism  who  should  labor  to  subvert 
these  great  pillars  of  human  happiness,  these  purest  props  of  the 
duties  of  men  and  citizens.  •  *  And  let  us  with  caution  indulge 
the  supposition  that  morality  can  be  maintained  without  religion. 
Whatever  may  be  conceded  to  the  influence  of  refined  education  on 
minds  of  peculiar  structure,  reason  and  experience  both  forbid  us  to 
expect  that  national  morality  can  prevail  in  exclusion  of  religious 
principle.'' 

Bat  we  are  not  left  te  the  mere  opinions  of  men,  as  found  in  their 
writings.  We  have  the  ^ntlments  of  the  fathers  and  fhimers  of  our 
govemraent  embodied  in  the  statutes  of  our  land.  These  are  rlie 
Aindamental  principles  upon  which  our  system  is  based,  by  the  au- 
tliority  of  law.  The  following  preamble  and  resolutions  were  passed 
by  Congress  as  early  as  October  12, 1778 : 

**  Whereas,  True  religion  and  good  morals  are  the  only  foundations 
of  pnblio  safety  and  happiness — 

**Be9ohfed,  That  it  be  and  it  is  hereby  earnestly  recommended  to  the 
several  States  to  take  the  most  effectual  means  for  the  endburage* 
ment  thereof,  and  for  the  suppressing  *  *  such  diversions  as  are 
productive  of  idleness,  dissipatloD,  and  a  general  depravity  of  prin- 
ciples and  manners,  a  day  of  fasting  and  prayer  to  God  that  (among 
otoer  things)  it  may  please  him  to  bless  our  schools  and  seminaries 
of  learning,  and  make  them  nurseries  of  true  piety,  virtue  and  useful 
knowledge.** 

The  celebrated  ordinance  of  1787,  for  the  government  of  the  Ter-  \ 
ritory  north-west  of  the  Ohio  river,  which  includes  the  State  of  In- 
diana, confirmed  the  provisions  of  the  land  ordinance  of  1786,  which 
granted  the  sixteenth  section  of  every  township  for  the  maintenance 
of  public  schools.  Among  other  provisions  in  this  fiimous  enactment 
to  which  we  citizens  ot  Indiana  owe  so  much  of  their  prospi»rity  and 
happiness  is  this,  that  "^Bellgiout  morality  and  knowledge,  being 
necessary  to  good  government  and  the  happiness  of  mankind,  schools 
and  the  means  of  education  shall  be  forever  encouraged.^'  The  policy 
thus  wisely  inaugurated  has  been  pursued  by  the  Government  to  the 
present  time,  until  50,000,000  of  acres  of  the  public  domain  have  been 
graoted  Ibr  edacatiooal  purposes,  togther  with  five  per  oent.  of  the 
net  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  all  public  lands  in  each  of  the  States  and 
territories  in  which  they  are  situated.  If  it  would  not  be  inappro- 
priAte,  we  would  stop  Just  here  to  inquire  what  religion  was  it  that 
these  men  wished  to  be  tauglit  in  these  schools  thus  munificently 
provided  for? 

Bat  it  may  be  said  that  this  dedication  of  the  public  lands  was 
EMde  before  the  present  Constitution  was  adopted,  and  that  these 
expressions  are  not  to  be  found  in  our  fundamental  law.  It  is  only 
neeessary  to  say  that  the  principles  of  that  celebrated  ordinance  have 
been  afibmed  again  and  again  by  Congress. 
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In  the  commeoUries  of  tbat  eminent  patriot  and  Jurist,  Judge 
Story,  upon  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  he  nsee  these  em- 
phatic words : 

^  The  riffht  of  a  Society  or  Government  to  interfere  in  matters  of 
religion,  will  hardly  be  contested  by  any  persons  who  beliere  that 
piety,  religion  and  morality  are  intimately  connected  with  the  well 
being  of  the  State,  and  indispensable  to  tbe  administration  of  civil 
justice.  •  •  It  is  indeed  difficult  to  conceive  how  any  civilised 
society  can  well  exist  without  them ;  and,  at  all  events,  it  is  impos- 
sible for  those  who  believe  in  the  truth  of  Christianity  as  a  Divine 
Revelation,  to  doubt  Chat  it  is  the  special  duty  of  Government  to 
foster  and  encourage  It  among  all  the  citizens  and  subjects.  This  Is 
a  point  wholly  distinct  from  that  of  the  right  of  private  Judgment 
in  matters  of  religion,  and  of  the  freedom  oi  public  worship  accord.- 
ing  to  the  dictates  of  one^s  conscience."  Again  he  says :  ^  It  is  noto- 
rious that  even  to  this  day,  in  some  foreign  countries,  it  is  a  crime 
to  speak  on  any  subject,  religions,  philosophical  or  political,  what  ia 
contrary  to  the  received  opinions  of  the  Government  or  the  institu- 
tions of  the  country,  however  laudable  may  be  the  design,  and  how- 
ever virtuous  may  be  the  motive.  The  Bible  itself,  the  commoa 
inheritance,  not  merely  of  Chris'^endom  but  of  the  world,  has  been 
put  exclusively  under  the  control  of  Gs>vernment,  and  has  not  been 
allowed  to  be  seen  or  heard  or  read,  except  in  a  language  unknown 
to  the  common  inhabitants  of  the  country.  To  publish  a  translation 
in  the  vernacular  tongue  has  been,  in  former  times,  a  flagrant  of- 
fense.*' We  ask  again,  must  our  children  be  interdicted  religious, 
and  philosophical,  and  political  knowledge  in  our  public  institutions 
because  such  teaching  is  contrary  to  the  conceived  opinions  of  some 
class  of  objectors  upon  some  topic  involving  ikith  and  worship? 
According  to  Judge  Story,  our  Constitution  does 'not  require  or  per- 
mit any  such  interdiction. 

Mr.  Webster,  in  the  argument  on  the  Girard  Will  case,  involvin^^ 
the  question  we  are  considering,  says :  ^  It  is  all  idle,  it  is  a  mockery, 
and  an  insult  to  common  sense,  to  maintain  that  a  school  for  the 
instruction  of  youth,  fh>m  which  Christian  instruction  by  Christian 
teachers  is  sedulously  and  vigorously  shut  out,  is  not  deistical  and 
infidel,  both  in  its  purpose  and  its  tendency.  I  insist,  therefore,  that 
this  place  of  education  is,  in  this  respect,  derogatory  to  Christianity, 
in  opposition  to  it  and  calculated  to  subvert  or  to  supersede  it." 

And  now  for  nearly  a  century  we  have  tried  our  system  of  Gov- 
ernment, maintained  and  extended  our  public  institutions  of  learn- 
ing, preserved  our  free  speech,  promoted  our  tree  press  and  dissemi- 
nated our  Bible  in  the  language  of  any  who  wish  to  read  it.  Al- 
though a  century  is  a  short  period  in  the  life  of  a  nation,  we  may 
possibly  be  permitted  to  take  a  survey  of  our  progress.  From  thir- 
teen feeble  colonies,  embracing  3,000,000  of  people,  we  have  now  a 
domain  extending  from  ocean  to  ocean,  embracing  40,000,000  of  peo- 
ple.   Time  would  fail  to  tell  of  the  triumphs  of  this  nation,  in  all 
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that  makes  a  nation  g^lorions,  and  lest  we  be  accused  of  the  egotism 
which  is  said  to  be  a  characteristic  of  Americans^  we  Rhall  delegate 
to  others  than  Americans  the  eulogium  we  feel  to  be  our  due. 

The  Rev.  James  Fraser,  a  graduate  of  Oxford  University,  an  or- 
dained minister  of  the  Chnrch  of  England,  was  commissioned  to 
iuvesti^te  the  institntions  of  learning  in  the  United'  States  and 
Onada  during  the  summer  of  1865.  His  report,  embraced  in  an  8vo 
volume  of  435  pages,  w  as  presented  to  both  houses  of  Parliament, 
by  command  of  Her  Majesty,  the  Queen.  As  might  have  been  ex- 
pected, the  subject  was  investigated  with  great  care  and  thorough- 
ness. It  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  to  quote  the  conclusion  of  the 
Report  on  the  United  Btates.  He  says :  ''  It  is  no  flattery  or  exagge- 
ration to  say  that  the  Americans,  if  not  the  most  highly  educated, 
are  certainly  the  most  generally  educated  and  Intelligent  people  on 
the  earth." 

Hon.  E.  de  Laveleye,  in  a  series  of  essays  in  a  prominent  Parisian 
journal — the  leading  literary  journal  of  France — ^upon  the  educa- 
tional systems  of  modern  society,  points  put  a  Ikct  of  which  we  may 
he  prood,  that  the  United  States  is  one  of  the  four  nations  of  the 
world  of  which  it  may  be  said  the  citizens  know  how  to  read.  The 
others  are  North  Germany,  Norway  and  Switzerland.  We  would 
call  attention  to  these  as  free^chool,  tree  bible  countries.  Of  the 
United  States  he  remarks,  ,''It  is  not  simply  true  that  every  one 
knows  how  to  read,  but  every  one  does  read  for  the  purposes  of  in- 
struction, entertainment,  participation  in  public  affairs,  direction  of 
hibor,  gaining  of  money,  or  Investigation  of  religious  truth.  The 
American  Union,  In  consequence,  uses  up  as  much  paper  as  France 
and  England  combined."  This  general  love  of  reading  be  attributes 
t»  the  common  schools,  as  follows :  ^^  Free  to  all,  open  to  all,  receiv- 
ing upon  its  benches  children  of  all  classes  and  all  religious  denomi- 
nations; it  obliterates  social  distinctions,  deadens  religious  animosi- 
ties, roots  out  prejudices  and  antipathies,  and  Inspires  In  all  a  love  of 
their  common  country,  and  a  respect  for  tree  Institutions." 

Mon.  Alexis  Pe  Tocquevllle,  a  member  of  the  Institute  of  France, 
and  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies^  visited  this  country  to  examine 
careftilly  and  philosophically  the  details  of  our  civil,  social  and  rell- 
gtons  life.  The  results  of  his  investigations  are  combined  In  a  large 
work  which  has  passed  through  a  great  many  editions.  As  Hon.  De 
Tocquevllle  was  a  Roman  Catholic,  his  statements  In  regard  to  edu- 
cational and  religious  Inflnences  will  carry  additional  force. 

^  The  Americans  combine  the  notions  of  Christianity  and  of  liberty 
80  intimately  in  their  minds,  that  It  is  impossible  to  make  them  con- 
ceive the  one  without  the  other ;  and  with  them  their  conviction  does 
not  spring  from  that  barren  traditionary  faith  which  seems  to  vege- 
tate in  the  sonl  rather  than  to  llve.*^ 

**In  the  United  States,  the  sovereign  authority  Is  religious,  and 
consequently,  hypocrisy  must  be  common;  but  there  Is  no  country  In 
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the  whole  world  in  w^hich  the  Christian  religion  retains  a  greater  in- 
fluence over  the  souls  of  men  than  in  America,  and  there  can  be  no 
greater  proof  of  its  utility,  and  of  its  conformity  to  human  nature, 
than  that  its  influence  is  most  powerfully  felt  over  the  most  free  and 
enlightened  nation  of  the  earth.  There  is  certainly  no  country 
in  the  world-  where  the  tie  of  marriage  is  so  much  respected  as  in 
America,  or  where  conjugal  happiness  is  more  highly  or  worthily 
appreciated.  In  Europe  almost  all  the  disturbances  of  society,  arise 
from  the  irregularities  of  domestic  life.  As  for  myself  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  avow  that  although  the  women  of  the  United  States  are 
confined  within  the  narrow  limits  of  domestic  life,  and  their  situation 
is  in  some  respects  one  of  extreme  dependence,  I  have  no  where  seen 
women  occupying  a  loftier  position ;  and  if  I  w^ere  asked  to  what  the 
singular  prosperity  and  growing  strength  of  that  people  ought 
mainly  to  be  attributed,  I  should  reply — to  the  superiority  of  their 
women." 

And  now  you  will  pardon  me  if  I  summon  one  more  witness  to  the 
stand.  He  comes  from  a  foreifirn  land  and  gives  no  uncertain  testi- 
mony. He  says,  ''  The  foundation  of  your  people  is  the  Bible,  the 
book  that  speaks  of  God,  the  living  word  of  Jesus  Christ.  In  an 
admirable  manifesto  from  your  President  (alluding  to  the  Thanks- 
giving Proclamation)  there  shines  through  his  words  the  Christian 
faith.  A  belief  in  Jesus  is  at  the  root  of  this  nation.  May  Jesua 
Christ  protect  your  country,  and  develop  old  Europe,  preparing  am  id 
strife,  unity,  and  religious  and  material  prosperity;  and  when  I 
return  I  shall  tell  Europe  that  I  have  found  here  liberty,  associated 
with  Christianity,  and  have  been  among  a  people  who  do  not  think 
that  to  be  free  they  must  be  parted  from  God." 

We  thank  thee  for  that  kind  utterance,  most  eloquent  Hyaclnthet 
the  more,  as  it  comes  from  one  whose  spirit  impels  him  to  assert  his 
4Danhood,in  spite  of  the  tramels  which  threaten  to  overwhelm  him. 
Hay  he  carry  back  to  Europe  that  courage  and  strength  which  will 
give  hope  to  the  despondent  help  to  the  oppressed  and  true  liberty 
Co  all. 

If  these  fruits  are  the  result  of  our  American  system  of  government, 
i  f  this  education  is  the  resnlt  of  our  schools,  is  it  wise  policy  to  adopt 
any  other  system?  It  might  be  desirable  to  introduce  some  new 
system  of  religious  government  and  of  education  Into  the  govern- 
ments of  South  America  and  Mexico,  in  order  to  bring  them  abreast 
of  the  civilization  of  the  age;  but  we  shall  hardly  consent  to  any 
policy  which  shall  reduce  this  nation  to  their  condition,  and  we  know 
of  no  policy  which  would  so  surely  produce  that  result  as  the  change 
proposed  in  our  educational  system. 

Without  intending  to  be  invidious,  we  shall  use  a  classification 
already  adopted  for  those  who  are  specially  interested  in  this  ques- 
tion. On  one  side  are  found  Americans  whose  faith  is  unabated  in 
the  system  of  education  we  have  enjoyed  for  a  century ;  and  on  the 
other  hand  are  arrayed  some  Jews— some  Nullifidians,  if  that  shall 
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prove  a  more  a^eeable  term  than  Freethinker,  or  Infidel,  or  Atheist, 
or  Deisi;,  for  we  do  not  wish  to  use  any  term  or  argument  that  shall 
give  offense  to  indiyidnals.  We  are  defending  our  American  system, 
and  if  in  turn  we  attack  any  other  system  it  is  not  for  the  sake  of 
giving  pain  to  individuals,  but  for  the  sake  of  arriving  at  and  main- 
taining the  truth.  Toleration  is  our  watchword;  we  are  not  willing 
to  give  more  than  we  are  willing  to  take,  and  vice  versa;  this  is  our 
idea  of  liberty.  The  third  class  of  the  opposition  is  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church.  As  the  question  is  discussed  by  these  parties  from 
several  stand  points,  It  may  facilitate  the  discussion  to  separate  the 
question. 

For  eighteen  hundred  years  the  Jews  have  been  the  most  remark- 
able race,  and  have  maintained  the  most  remarkable  relations  to 
other  nations,  of  any  people  in  the  world.  Without  a  country  they 
could  call  their  own,  without  a  Sanhedrim,  and  without  a  flag,  they 
have  maintained  their  place  as  a  distinct  and  peculiar  people.  Since 
*'  the  scepter  departed  from  Judah  and  a  law-giver  from  between  his 
fect»"  they  have  been  pulled  and  stricken  and  despoiled.  They  were 
recognized  by  mankind  only  as  a  people  who  had  no  rights  they  were 
bound  to  respect.  They  were  robbed,  persecuted  add  exiled  without 
restraint  and  with  no  hope  of  redress.  Christian,  Mohammedan  and 
Pagan  emulated  each  other  in  their  persecution  of  this  despised  race. 
Encouraged  and  patronized  at  one  period  and  in  one  land,  they  only 
amassed  wealth  to  become  a  prey  to  those  who  had  the  power  to 
drive  them  out  to  secure  their  spoil.  Amid  all  this  persecution  they 
have  preserved  their  law,  their  feith  and  their  worship.  They  have 
founded  schools,  amassed  wealth,  increased  commerce  and  developed 
resources  that  seem  incredible.  Many  of  this  race  have  become 
eminent  for  talents  and  learning,  even  under  the  most  adverse  cir- 
cnmstances.  This  people  are  among  us  a  connecting  link  between 
our  civilization  and  that  of  the  earliest  of  which  we  have  record. 
It  IB  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  only  land  which  has  afforded  a  safe 
and  permanent  home  to  the  Jew  is  our  own.  Under  our  system  he 
has  never  been  abused  nor  robbed.  Every  avenue  of  wealth,  educa- 
tion, social  or  civil  distinction  has  been  open  to  him  as  to  any  citizen' 
of  any  race. 

This  is  one  of  the  proud  boasts  of  our  civilization  that  here,  at  last, 
the  Jew  has  found  a  resting  place.  No  other  nation  can  boast  of  such 
a  record,  and  this  toleration  is  the  result  of  the  American  system  of 
Christian  education.  As  a  people  the  Jews  have  no  sympathy  with 
those  who  would  disturb  this  system.  As  religionists  they  are  di- 
vided in  both  faith  and  worship.  The  orthodox  Jew  cherishes  a  rigid 
regard  for  the  language  of  the  law,  and  still  has  a  hope  for  the  ftil- 
ffllment  of  the  j)rophecies,  while  the  so-called  liberal,  has  lost  many 
of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  ancient  faith,  and  sees 
in  the  ''Spirit  of  the  Age,"  the  long  expected  Messiah.  The  for- 
mer follows  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  the  law  in  the  instruction  of 
his  children,  making  them  to  read  the  language  of  their  fathers ; 
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while  the  latter,  not  percelvinj^  that  the  **  spirit  of  the  age,'^  In  thfg 
land,  which  gives  him  ^ch  inestimable  and  unheard  advantages,  is 
derived  from  the  system  of  instruction  in  the  common  schools,  joins 
hands  with  the  Nullifidians  for  its  destruction.  The  orthodox  Jew- 
ish child  will  never  become  a  convert  to  Christianity  through  the 
influence  of  the  common  schools.  No  sane  Jew  can  ever  advocate 
the  abandonment  of  a  system  under  which  he  has  reaped  such  ad- 
vantages, and  the  substitution  of  the  European  under  which,  for 
centuries,  he  has  reaped  such  a  harvest  of  woe.  We  copy  from  the 
Jewish  Messenger,  of  New  York  city,  a  brief  extract  on  this  subject. 
The  Editor  says;  "The  Bible  ought  not  to  be  banished.  No  day 
should  pass  without  an  humble  acltnowledgment  from  pupil  and 
teacher,  thit  to  Bim  above  we  must  look  for  counsel  and  help.  And 
this  duty  should  be  performed  and  in  such  a«way  as  in  no  respect  to 
oifend  the  just  sensibilities  of  dissentients.  There  is  another  more 
important  question,  which  has  excited  some  discussion  in  the  prints: 
Should  the  State  extend  pecuniary  aid  to  sectarian  educational  estab- 
lishments ?  Our  opinion  is  emphatically  No.  Let  every  denomina- 
tion maintain  its  schools  at  its  own  expense.  No  citizen  ought  to  be 
taxed  a  dollar  to  support  any  religious  establishment.  Certainly 
the  State  or  City  of  New  York  should  not  vote  a  dollar  to  the  sup- 
port of  any  Jewish,  Catholic  or  Protestant  school.  Any  other  policy 
will  lead  to  the  destruction  of  the  Public  School  system,  so  justly 
our  pride,  besides  being  directly  at  variance  with  American  princi- 
ples." 

We  like  the  ring  of  that  remonstrance,  as  it  shows  that  under  oar 
system  there  is  no  unjust  and  offensive  discrimination,  and  that  the 
Jew  who  has  had  no  country  he  could  call  his  own  for  eighteen  hun- 
dred years,  may  speak  with  pride  of  American  principles,  and  call 
this  land  home. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  classify  the  objectors  to  the  Americaa 
system  who  have  been  styled  NulUfidians,  as  there  is  such  a  variety 
of  views  among  them  concerning  religious  belief.  There  seems  ta 
be  only  one  thing  among  this  class  upon  which  they  have  any  great 
degree  of  unanimity,  and  that  is  hostility  to  the  Bible  as  the  revealed 
will  of  God.  Many  of  this  class  derive  their  teachings  from  France, 
call  nature  God,  and  deny  a  state  of  future  rewards  and  punishments. 
We  quote  from  one  of  these  so-called  Philosophers,*  "God,  con- 
science, providence,  judgment,  eternity,  are  chimeras  which  terrify 
no  truly  reasonable  man.  Virtue  and  vice  are  empty  words.  The 
chief  care  of  a  reasonable  man  is  to  satisfy  his  desires."  From  an- 
other teacher  of  this  bold  school  we  quote,t  "I  will  be  and  I  will 
have  all  which  I  can  be  and  have,  entirely  careless  whether  it  is  human 
or  inhuman ;  enough  that  it  stands  in  my  power  to  will  and  have. 
Right  is  for  me  what  I  make  right."  This  is  called  pliilosophy,  and 
this  is  claimed  to  be  deduction  of  reason.    It  is  very  true  that  all 
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infidels  are  not  of  this  class,  for  many  of  them  are  moral  men  and 
fiiithful  in  their  private  relations,  nnd  yet  what  a  misuse  of  language 
it  is  to  say  a  right  of  conscience  is  violated  when  their  children  are 
taaght  that  "  whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do 
ye  also  the  same  unto  them."  It  is  not  within  our  comprehension 
that  this  people,  who  deny  God  and  retrihution,  can  have  any  con- 
science on  the  suhject.  As  well  may  they  say  that  it  is  a  violation 
of  conscience  for  the  teacher  to  require  the  child  to  study  Algebra 
contrary  to  the  wishes  of  the  parent.  They  do  not  desire  their  chil- 
dren to  learn  of  Christ  and  his  teachings,  because  those  teachings  do 
not  accord  with  their  ideas  of  reason,  and  not  because  their  present 
and  eternal  welfare  may  be  put  in  jeopardy.  They  claim  there  is  no 
jeopardy,  therefore  we  say  there  is  no  wrong  done  the  child  or  the 
parent  any  more  than  if  he  were  compelled  or  permitted  to  hear  any 
other  subject  or  science. 

But  here  comes  in  the  charge  that  the  Bible  contains  that  which, 
in  the  conditions  of  our  society,  is  not  lit  to  be  taught  to  children. 
It  is  true,  it  Ia  a  narrative  of  events  that  occurred  in  the  earlier  ages, 
and  some  of  the  events  chronicled  are  not  considered  topics  for  gen- 
eral discussion;  bat  for  precisely  the  same  reason  it  would  not  be 
proper  for  American  children  to  leani  the  French  language  and  visit 
in  Parisian  society,  as  their  minds  would  be  shoclced,  and  their  sense 
of  delicacy  wounded  by  the  use  of  terms  and  idiomatic  expressions 
entirely  at  variance  with  the  usages  of  polite  or  even  decent  Ameri- 
can society.  What  is  deemed  a  proper  expression  by  the  Parisian, 
would  be  considered  utterly  indelicate  and  impolite  by  the  American. 
Sttli.  for  this  reason  no  sensible  person  would  object  to  an  American 
child  acquiring  the  French  language.  But  it  has  never  been  our  lot 
to  hear  of  a  case  where  any  indelicate  passages — indelicate  to  Amer- 
ican sensibilities — were  ever  read  in  school  from  the  Bible.  To  prove 
that  such  a  thing  was  ever  done  would  only  prove  an  exception  to 
an  almost  universal  rule.  American  teachers  are  not  so  forgetful  of 
public  sentiment  as  to  dare  to  do  anything  that  even  savors  of  gross- 
ness,  in  a  public  school.  No  infidel  will  dare  to  assert  that  the  prac- 
tice of  the  morality  inculcated  by  Christ  does  not  produce  the  model 
character  among  men.  No  one  will  dare  deny  that  the  truly  Chris- 
tian man  or  woman  is  the  higiiest  type  of  humanity.  In  all  the  re- 
lations of  life,  as  parent  or  child,  as  husband  or  wife,  as  neighbor  or 
friend,  as  citizen  or  soldier,  the  Christian  stands  preeminent.  There 
are  moral  men  who  are  not  Christians,  but  there  are  no  Christians 
who  are  not  moral  men.  If  Christianity  is  a  delusion,  a  chimera,  it 
is  still  worthy  of  toleration  on  account  of  the  results  which  are  as- 
cribed to  it.  We  cannot  afford  to  give  up  our  Christian  institutions 
until  somethiifg  better  is  offered  in  their  stead.  Christian  govern- 
ments, as  we  have  already  shown,  are  those  in  which  there  is  the 
greatest  enlightenment  and  the  completest  recognition  of  human 
rights.  This  is  shown  by  the  history  of  a  thousand  years.  Many 
noble  defenders  of  the  rights  of  man  have  been  and  are  to  be  found 
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amon^  those  who  do  not  recojj^nize  the  authenticity  of  the  Scriptures. 
In  the  name  of  humanity  we  thanic  them,  but  we  cannot,  on  their 
account,  ^ive  up  the  great  experiment  of  liberty  on  a  relig^ious  basis. 
We  Icnow  of  but  one  instance  where,  on  an  extended  scale,  it  was  at- 
tempted to  rule  a  nation  without  any  recognition  of  a  God.  The 
idea  of  liberty  during  the  days  of  the  French  Revolution  carried 
with  it  the  renunciation  of  everything  connected  with  Christian 
faith  and  worship.  Churches  were  closed,  vulgar  and  obscene  shows 
toolc  the  place  of  public  worship;  the  22d  of  September,  1792,  was 
signalized  as  the  epoch  of  the  Republican  era,  which  should  hence- 
forth be  used  instead  of  the  Christian  era ;  ten  days  were  to  consti- 
tute the  week,  and  the  Christian  Sunday  was  to  be  no  more  known 
in  the  land.  The  names  of  the  months  were  changed.  The  climax 
to  all  this  folly  was  seen  in  the  public  recognition  and  deification  of 
Reason  by  the  Revolutionary  Convention,  personified  by  a  veiled  fe- 
male of  notorious  character,  who,  with  shouts  and  acclamations,  was 
hailed  as  the  Goddess  of  the  new  dispensation.  Nor  did  this  sad 
mummery,  performed  in  the  sacred  names  of  Reason  and  Liberty,  end 
here.  Over  the  cemeteries  was  placed  the  inscription,  sanctioned  by 
the  authority  of  law,  "  There  is  no  God.  Death  is  an  eternal  sleep." 
If  these  were  the  triumphs  of  Reason,  we  pray  that  our  land  may 
never  witness  such  scenes.  But  American  free-thinkers  will  scarce- 
ly defend  such  atrocities,  nor  will  they  wish  to  disturb  our  system  of 
peace  and  prosperity  by  any  such  experiments.  Nor  would  they 
generally  accept  the  conclusions  of  their  own  philosophy.  Reason 
in  France  was  as  illiberal  as  cruel,  and  as  tyrannical  as  religion  had 
ever  been.  But  the  perfect  toleration  which  they  advocate  here 
would  justify  the  polygamy -of  the  Mormon,  or  the  suttee  or  child 
murder  of  India.  Such  religious  rites  can  never  be  tolerated  in  this 
land,  even  under  claim  of  conscientious  discharge  of  duty  in  faith 
and  worship. 

The  same  distinction  should  be  made  between  the  Catholic  Church 
and  a  considerable  number  of  its  American  disciples,  as  is  made  be- 
tween many  of  the  rationalists  of  America  and  those  of  France.  The 
Catholic  Layman  of  the  United  States  is  a  very  different  person  from 
the  Catholic  Layman  of  Italy  or  Spain,  but  the  system  of  Church 
polity  is  the  same.  It  is  with  the  system  we  have  to  do  on  this  occa- 
sion ;  it  is  with  the  introduction  of  this  syritem  as  an  influence  to 
modify  American  institutions  that  we  join  issue,  and  we  wish  to  do 
it  in  a  spirit  of  perfect  kindness  and  toleration.  What  is  said  shall 
be  supported  by  the  documents  furnished  by  the  authorities  of  the 
Church  itself;  if  the  conclusions  we  deduce  from  them  are  incorrect, 
we  are  alone  responsible.  The  Catholic  has  joined  hands  with  the 
Jew  and  the  Rationalist  to  drive  out  any  religious  Instruction  from 
our  schools.  To  those  who  have  any  knowledge  of  history,  this  is 
the  most  remarkable  coalition,  religious  or  irreligious,  history  fur- 
nishes.   We  congratulate  the  parties  upon  their  fraternity.    But  we 
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fear  that  if  the  plan  of  the  union  is  fhlly  coneummated,  it  w^ill  result 
as  indicated  in  the  fable : 

^Tfae  lion  and  other  beasts  formed  an  alliance  to  go  out  hunting. 
When  they  had  taken  a  fat  stag,  the  lion  proposed  himself  as  cora- 
misdoner,  and  dividing  it  into  three  parts  thus  proceeded :  *the  first 
I  shall  take  officially  as  king,'  the  second  I  shall  take  for  my  own 
personal  share  in  the  chase,  and  as  for  the  third  part— let  him  take 
it  who  can.''  We  commend  the  obvious  moral  to  the  parties  inte- 
rested, particularly  the  Jew. 

Those  who  suppose  that,  the  Catholic  clergy  (and  we  mean  the 
Oatliollc  clergy  in  this  discussion,  for  there  is  a  good  deal  of  libe- 
rality upon  this  subject  by  tho^e  who  are  not  controlled  by  the 
church  officials)  will  permit  Catliolic  children  to  go  to  the  State 
schools,  even  when  the  Bible  is  excluded,  as  is  proposed  in  Cincin- 
nati, never  labored  under  a  greater  error.    Ttiey  simply  use  this  ar- 
gument of  conscience  against  the  teaching  of  the  schools  for  a  pres- 
ent purpose,  as  the  same  conscientious  opposition  exists  as  to  the 
schools  themselves,  without  any  qualification.    Some  persons  sup- 
pose that  the  question  rests  upon  the  use  of  the  King  Jnmes  or  Prot- 
estnnt  version  and  Douay  or  Catholic  version  of  the  Bible.    As  a 
Protestant,  I  should  have  no  hesitation  to  accept  tlie  Douay  upon 
the  same  condition  that  the  King  James  version  has  been  and  is  used 
Id  the  Indiana  schools,  ^*  without  note  or  comment.'^    This  is  the 
modification  I  should  very  gladly  make  for  the  sake  of  peace,  though 
not  because  I  have  any  special  regard  for  some  of  the  translated 
passages  of  that  version.    Really,  this  is  not  the  question.    We  here 
assert  that  the  Church  is  opposed  to  all  general  education  of  the 
people,  where  they  have  the  power,  and  where  they  have  not  the 
power  they  are  conscientiously  opposed  to  all  schools,  except  those 
taught  exclusively  by  Catholic  teachers.    These  propositions  we  can 
verify  by  facts. 

And.  first,  we  assert  that  popular  education  is  not  favored  by  the 
Catholic  Churoh  when  it  has  the  power.  In  proof  of  this  position 
it  is  only  necessary  to  state  the  fact,  that  where  the  Church  has  h&d 
the  power  to  prevent,*  there  has  been  no  liberty  to  speak,  teach,  to 
worship,  or  to  publish  anything  unauthorized  by  the  Church.  The 
effect  of  this  suppression  of  the  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press  is 
seen  in  the  general  Ignorance  of  the  people  of  Italy,  Rome,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Mexico  andthe  South  American  states.  If  by  their  fruits 
ye  shall  know  them,  what  has  been  the  condition  of  popular  educa- 
tion in  these  States  where,  for  centuries,  this  Church  has  had  abso 
lute  dominion?  If  Catholics  are  in  favor  of  popular  <'ducatiou, 
where  in  these  countries  can  be  found  the  evidences  of  such  favor 
But  it  maybe  asked,  why  does  this  church  manifest  sucli  remarkable 
activity  in  the  establishment  of  schools  in  this  and  other  Protestant 
countries?  The  reason  is  very  obvious;  it  is  simply  because  if  the 
Church  manifested  the  same  indifference  in  this  country  as  it  does  in 
Spain  or  Mexico,  there  would  soon  be  no  Catholic  Church  in  the 
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land.    It  is  the  inspiration  of  competition  rattier  than  the  desire  for 
popular  education,  that  produces  the  Catholic  schools. 

Second.  We  assert  that  they  are  opposed  to  all  schools  not  taught 
by  Catholic  teachers.  On  the  8th  of  December,  1864  a  most  remark- 
able encyclical  letter  was  issued  to  the  clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  throughout  the  world  by  Pope  Pius  the  IX.  This  document 
was  followed  by  another  on  the  22d  of  the  same  month.  The  two 
constitute  a  charge  and  specifications  against  the  heresies  of  the 
world  that  might  make  one  think  it  was  written  in  the  sixteenth 
instead  of  the  nineteenth  century.  It  is  the  boast  of  this  Church 
that  it  is  semper  id«m— always  the  same,  and  If  anything  could  prove 
it,  this  document  would  serve  the  purpose.  On  the  29th  of  June, 
1868,  these  were  followed  by  another,  calling  an  ecumenical  council 
of  the  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  to  consider  the  topics  embraced  in 
the  encyclical  and  its  syllabus.  That  council  is  now  in  session.  As 
the  Pope  is  the  highest  individual  authority  in  the  Catholic  Church, 
any  ordinary  doctrine  emanating  from  him  must  be  conclusive,  espe- 
cially since  the  American  Bishops  sustain  his  infallibility.  We 
quote,  then,  fVom  the  45th,  47th  and  48th  error  specified  in  the  sylla- 
bus, against  which  all  the  authorities  of  the  Church  are  warned,  and 
instructed  to  teach  and  preach.  It  is  an  error  **•  that  the  entire  di- 
rection of  the  public  schools,  in  which  the  youth  of  Christian  States 
are  educated,  may  and  must  appertain  to  the  civil  power,  and  belong 
to  it  so  far  that  no  other  authority  shall  be  recognized  as  having  any 
right  to  interfere  in  the  discipline  of  the  schools,  the  arrangement 
of  the  studies,  the  taking  of  degrees,  or  the  choice  and  approval  of 
teachers.*' 

47.  It  is  an  error  ^'  that  the  most  advantageous  conditions  of  civil 
society  require  that  popular  schools,  open  without  distinction  to  all 
children  of  the  people,  and  public  establishments  destined  to  teach 
young  people  letters  and  good  discipline,  and  to  impart  to  them  edu- 
cation, should  be  freed  from  all  ecclesiastical  authority,  and  should 
be  fully  subjected  to  the  civil  and  political  power  for  tlie  teaching  of 
matters  and  opinions  common  to  the  times.'' 

48.  It  is  an  error  *'  that  this  manner  of  instructing  youth,  which 
consists  in  separating  it  from  the  Catholic  faith  and  from  the  power 
of  the  Church,  and  in  teaching  it,  above  all,  a  knowledge  of  natural 
things  and  the  objects  of  social  life,  may  be  perfectly  approved  by 
.Catholics." 

If  this  is  not  enough  to  satisfy  the  most  skeptical,  we  will  quote 
from  the  Pastoral  letter  of  James  Frederick  Wood,  Bishop  of  Phila- 
delphia, dated  Low  Sunday,  1869.  After  enumerating  many  things 
not  agreeable  to  Catholic  faith,  he  says  :  '*Add  to  these  sad  circum- 
stances the  false  and  pernicious  theories  atloat  with  regard  to  educa- 
tion— Godless  colleges — Godless  schools — the  most  dangerous  and 
indelicate  mingling  of  the  sexes,  with  imminent  peril  to  the  morals 
of  both ;  the  pagan  doctrines  so  widely  received  on  the  relation  of 
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the  gOTernors  and  the  j(overned,  so  destructive  to  true  liberty,"  &c. 
Truly,  herein  is  a  paradox.  It  is  claimed  that  ours  are  Godless 
schools,  and  that  brothers  and  sisters  may  not  go  to  them  from  in- 
delicacy, and  yet  they  unite  with  Jew  and  Rationalist  to  banish  the 
Bible—  the  word  of  God  and  the  foundation  of  their  own  faith.  God- 
less schools  must  mean  all  schools  that  are  not  Boman  Catholic.  As 
Roman  Catholics  cannot  in  conscience  support  Godless  schools  where 
the  sexes  are  together,  and  where  they  are  taught  the  doctrines  of 
the  Declaration  of  Independence,  then  they  must  be  opposed  to  our 
system,  with  or  without  the  Bible.  But  it  accumulated  argument 
or  cTidence  is  necessary,  other  American  authority  can  be  furnished. 
We  quote  from  the  Freeman-s  Journal,  among  the  ablest  and  most 
radical  of  the  Catholic  papers,  their  propositions,  as  follow : 

1.  *' We  will  not  subject  our  Catholic  children  to  your  teachers." 

2.  ^  We  will  not  expose  our  Catholic  children  to  association  with 
all  the  children  who  have  a  right  to  attend  the  public  schools." 

3.  ^*The  perfunctory  reading  of  the  best  of  the  Bible  lessons 
amounts  to  nothing  as  a  rule  of  practical  morals.  The  practical  re- 
ligion of  the  school  room  is  to  inculcate  lessons  of  piety  at  every 
opportunity.  Except  the  system  be  founded  on  fraud,  the  teacher 
in  our  public  schools  has  no  right  to  explain  even  any  one  of  the 
Christian  verities.  The  plain  and  undeniable  resolution  of  the  whole 
question  is  this :  the  State  or  the  city  has  no  more  right  to  tax  me 
for  schooling  my  neighbor's  children  than  for  feeding  them,  or  clo- 
UiiD^  them,  or  housing  them.  The  utmost  that  can  be  granted  is, 
that  lor  abandoned  children  the  iState  may  provide  schooling,  as  it 
provides  food  and  clothing  for  its  paupers." 

The  Catholic  World  says:  **The  only  just  and  honest  course  for 
the  State  is  to  abandon  the  policy  of  bringing  both  (Roman  Catholic 
and  Protestant  children)  together  in  a  system  of  common  schools. 
If  the  State  will,  as  it  is  bound  to  do,  respect  and  protect  the  rights 
of  eouscience,  or  real  reliffious  liberty,  the  only  solid  bas^  of  civil 
liberty,  it  must  do  as  the  continental  governments  of  Europe  do  and 
divide  the  public  schools  into  two  classes — the  one  for  Catholics,  the 
other  for  non  Catholics.  Let  the  State  appropriate  to  Catholics,  for 
the  support  of  schools  approved  by  their  Church,  their  proportion 
of  the  school  fund  and  of  the  money  raised  by  public  tax  for  the 
support  of  public  schools." 

This  is  the  programme,  abandon  the  system  of  American  Common 
Schools  and  tttbstUtUe  the  European  system.  One  cannot  help  wonder, 
in  this  plan,  what  becomes  of  the  Jews  and  Rationalists.  We  fancy 
when  this  scheme  is  carried  to  completion  that  these  parties  will  be 
in  the  condition  of  the  eagle  in  tlie  fable,  who,  when  wounded, 
tamed  his  head  in  the  agonies  of  death,  and  discovering  the  arrow 
winged  with  his  own  feathers,  cried  out,  ^  How  much  sharper  are 
the  wounds  made  by  weapons  which  we  ourselves  have  furnished." 

But  it  may  be  said  that  we  are  in  no  danger  of  any  change  that 
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will  simply  make  all  the  schools  parochial  schools  not  paid  for  by 
the  churches  which  organir^  them,  but  paid  for  by  the  State.  So 
said  the  school  men  in  New  York  when  the  enterinji^  wedge  was 
made  by  the  ^* Bible  question"  twenty  years  ago.  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  says  he  is  '^willing  to  exclude  the  bible  if  by  that  means  any 
class  of  our  people  would  be  bettor  satisfied  and  more  zealous  in 
support  of  our  school  system.*'  The  history  of  this  contest  has  result- 
ed in  New  York  in  adopting  the  European  plan — and  we  have  yet  to 
hear  of  anybody  who  is  better  satisfied,  or  who  is  more  zealous  in 
support  of  the  common  schools.  We  are  willing  to  take  the  officials 
of  the  Catholic  Church  at  their  word,  especially  as  that  is  confirmed 
by  the  experience  of  New  York,  and  henceforth  our  motto  shall  be 
^^obsta  prindpiW* — resist  the  beginnings.  * 

But  the  question  may  be  asked,  why  not  cease  the  strife  by  adopt- 
ing the  Parochial  or  Enropea-i  system?  We  are  unalterably  op- 
posed to  it  for  many  reasons. 

First.  Because  of  the  bitter  opposition  of  the  Catholic  to  the  very 
aame  plan  in  Austria.  By  the  terms  of  the  Concordat  or  treaty  be- 
tween Austria  and  the  Pope,  it  was  agreed  that  all  the  schools  in  the 
empire  should  be  under  the  supervision  and  instruction  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  the  State  enforcing  her  mandates.  But  the  recent  war 
with  Prussia  so  weakened  the  throne,  that  in  order  to  maintain  his 
power  the  Emperor  was  obliged  to  revoke  the  Concordat,  and  con- 
cede, among  many  other  things,  Protestant  schools  to  Protestant 
children.  No  Protestant  schools,  public  or  private,  were  allowed; 
if  taught  at  all,  the  children  must  go  to  the  Catholic  schools.  Yet 
this  law,  deemed  so  desirable  here  where  all  religions  have  an  equal 
chance,  was  received  in  Austria  by  the  Catholics  and  by  the  Pope  as 
the  greatest  outrage  upon  the  Church.  Now,  we  respectfully  ask  If 
the  Catholics  are  unwilling  to  grant  this  very  principle  when  ^hey 
have  the  ascendency  in  Austria  and  Spain,  why  should  they  com- 
plain about  rights  of  conscience,  and  insist  upon  the  principle  here? 
If  it  could  not  be  good  in  Austria,  we  are  convinced  it  cannot  be  good 
here. 

Second.  We  oppose  it  because  generally  lii  Europe  it  has  failed  to 
give  people  intelligence.  The  masses  of  the  people  in  Europe  ^ 
not  come  up  to  the  standard  of  oixlinary  intelligence  in  the  United 
States,  although  they  have  these  boasted  church  schools.  We  know 
this  fact  from  the  observations  made  In  our  prisons,  our  poor-houses 
and  our  reformatories  and  asylums.  The  majority,  almost  without 
an  exception  in  all  these  institutions,  are  not  native  Americans.  This 
certainly  is  a  significant  educational  and  religious  truth,  and  we  can- 
not accept  any  system  that  produces  such  results. 

Third.  We  oppose  this  system  because  it  is  ei:tirely  foreign  to  our 
political  ideas  of  equality.  Now,  the  children  of  the  Catholic  the 
Jew,  the  Rationalist  and  the  Methodist— of  the  American,  the  Ger- 
man and  the  Irishman— the  rich  and  the  poor,  sit  upon  the  same 
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seats,  recite  the  same  lessons,  receive  the  same  discipline  without  any 
distinction  save  that  which  arises  from  individual  merit ;  in  other 
words,  they  receive  that  education  which  fits  them  to  mingle  in 
American  society,  and  become  American  citizens.    But  if  the  Irish 
Catholics,  the  German  Lutherans,  the  Scotch  Presbyterians,  and  the 
Jews  are  all  segre|i^ated,  placed  under  the  teachers  of  their  own  pe- 
culiar views,  they  will  become  narrow  and  bigoted.    There  will  be 
DO  sympathy,  no  Icindness,  no  cordiality;  the  State,  instead  of  raising 
citizens  who  will  understand  the  polity  of  toleration,  will  be  rearing 
those  who  will  on  the  slightest  occasion  war  on  each  other,  having 
inherited  the  animosities  and  feuds  of  their  ancestors.    We  have  an 
illDstration  of  this  in  the  hostility  of  the  Puritan  and  the  Cavalier. 
Had  they*mingled  more  they  would  have  understood  each  other  bet- 
ter, and  learned  to  appreciate  eacfti  other*s  strength  and  weakness, 
and  thus  have  learned  the  true  principle  of  American  toleration,, 
Beligious  dissentions  are  always  bitter,  and  we  should  not  educate 
our  children  with  religious  hatred  to  each  other,  as  is  entertained  in 
Europe. 

FouAh.  In  our  schools  there  is  a  restraint  upon  teachers  and  pu- 
pils in  the  expression  of  oflfensive  opinions.  Establish  parochial 
schools,  and  there  is  an  implied  authority  given  to  those  who  control 
a  given  school  of  one  religious  creed,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant, 
to  disreirard  the  feelings  of  others  by  acts  of  the  greatest  intoler- 
ance. In  our  schools  now,  Martin  Luther  is  only  a  man,  but  in  the 
sectarian  schools  he  would  be  either  saint  or  devil — and  in  either 
case  he  would  not  have  justice  done  him. 

Fifth.  While  the  Catholic,  the  Jew,  the  Presbyterian  and  the  Mor- 
mon are  free  to  establish  private  schools,  we  protest  against  the 
State  supporting  any  system  Uiat  avows  itself  hostile  to  our  system 
of  government.  The  fable  of  the  husbandman  who  nurtured  the  vi- 
per in  his  bosom  till  it  was  strong  enough  to  bury  its  fangs  in  his 
heart,  might  be  illustrated  by  bur  folly.  lu  Brownson^s  Review,  pp. 
154>  220,  we  find  the  solution  of  this  conscience  question.  He  says, 
^  We  have  as  Catholics,  not  a  few  grievances  to  complain  of  in  this 
coantry,  but  there  is  no  Catholic  country  in  the  world  where  the 
church  is  as  free  and  as  independent  as  she  is  here,  none  where  thc^ 
Pope  is  so  truly  Pope,  and  finds,  so  far  as  Catholics  are  concerned,  so 
little  resistance  to  the  full  exercise  of  his  authority  as  visible  head  of 
the  choro^.  The  reason  is,  not  that  the  Government  here  favors  or 
protects  the  church,  but  that  it  lets  her  alone/' 

If  this  is  true,  and  we  know  of  no  higher  authority  upon  the  sub- 
ject in  the  United  States;  if  the  Catholic  Church  has  so  little  to  com- 
plmln  ot,  we  propose  to  let  it  enjoy  its  present  peace  and  prosperity. 
It  Ijb  only  unhappy  because  It  cannot  dictate  terms  of  submission  to 
ail  those  who  differ  from  it.  One  of  the  few  grievances  of  which  the 
Beview  complaioa,  is  *^When  any  one  of  our  sects  (meaning  Protes- 
tant sects,)  undertakes  to  dictate  to  conscience,  it  is  tyranny,  because 
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by  its  own  confession  it  has  received  no  authority  ftrom  God.  It  is 
tyranny,  even  though  what  it  attempts  to  enforce  be  really  God^s 
word :  for  it  attempts  to  enforce  it  by  a  human  and  not  by  a  divine  au- 
thority."   This  is  oppression  truly. 

In  conclusion,  let  us  not  be  driven  from  our  American  principle  of 
religious  toleration  based  upon  the  teachings  of  the  Bible.  Let  us 
welcome  the  oppressed  from  foreign  lands ;  let  them  come  and  enjoy 
our  liberty,  partake  of  our  prosperity;  let  them  learn  the  great 
truths  of  personal  and  political  freedom  in  our  unsectarian  schools. 
liCt  them  come,  and  while  they  enjoy  the  blessings  we  have  in  store 
for  them,  let  them  not  in  ignorance  and  fanaticism  disturb  the  very 
foundation  of  the  temple  of  Freedom,  and  make  it  totter  to  its  ruin. 


PRIMARY  EDUCATION. 


BY  MRS.  J.  H.  JONES,  NEWPORT,  KY. 


One  of  the  most  striking  and  slguiflcanc  features  of  the  present 
coHdition  of  education,  is  the  gradually  increasing  importance  that 
is  being  attached  to  what  is  ordinarily  denominated  primary  educa- 
tion. It  may,  however,  be  safely  said  that  there  is  no  period  of  edu- 
cation that  has  been  so  lamentably  neglected  by  educators,  that  is  at 
present  so  imperfectly  anderstood,  and  within  whose  limits  so  many 
egregious  blunders  are  daily  committed  in  the  school  room.  These 
facts  are  so  obvious  as  to  preclude  all  possibility  of  denial.  No  error 
productive  of  such  wide-spread  mischief  obtains  in  our  schools  than 
the  supposition  that  the  younger  the  pupils  are,  the  less  professional 
ability  and  skill  their  training  demands.  One  consequence  of  this  is, 
that  the  most  inexperienced  and  inefficient  teachers  are  invariably 
placed  in  charge  of  the  primary  department*?,  the  prevailing  notion 
being  that  any  one  is  sufficiently  well  qualified  to  teach  little  chil- 
dren to  count,  and  to  say  the  a,  b,  c.  To  say  that  such  an  opinion  is 
erroneous,  is  but  passing  a  mild  condemnation  upon  what  deserves 
most  emphatic  reprobation.  It  is  a  positive  evil,  exerting  more  per- 
'nicious  influences  than  can  easily  be  delineated.  It  is  gratifying, 
however,  to  perceive  that  a  change  is  gradually  taking  place;  edu- 
cators are  awakening  to  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  this  matter,  and 
it  behooves  all  ardent  friends  of  education,  imbued  with  a  irue  spirit 
of  progress,  to  exert  themselves  on  all  suitable  occasions  in  acceler- 
ating this  desirable  change. 

It  requires  no  profound  knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  no  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  its  various  faculties,  and  no  scrutinizing 
observation  of  its  mode  of  development,  to  become  impressed  wiih 
the  paramount  importance  of  applying  the  best  methods  and  the 
greatest  skill  in  the  primary  departments  of  our  schools.  The  first 
two  years  of  a  child's  school  life  is  that  period  in  which  his  mind  is 
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mofifc  sasceptibleof  impresslonfs  and  can  be  most  easily  molded ;  then 
it  is  that  it  receives  an  impulse  which  determines  its  future  career; 
then  is  laid  the  foundation  which  is  to  give  stability  and  character 
to  the  entire  superstructure ;  then  is  impressed  upon  it  faintljj^M|^ 
surely  those  features  which  foreshadow  its  subsequent  disti^tjyi^ 
qualities;  then  is  imparted  to  it  rudely  but  unmistakably l|l|)^^ 
modes  of  action  which  eventually  produce,  on  the  one  hand  qttidk 
and  methodical  observation,  correct  and  exhaustive  analysis,  clear 
and  penetrating  discernment,  and  accurate  and  logical  expression ; 
on  the  other,  listless  and  apathetic  perception,  dull  and  obtuse  ap- 
prehension, hasty  and  treacherous  Judgment.  How  necessary  is  it, 
therefore,  that  the  greatest  care  should  be  bestowed  upon  the  first 
steps  of  education,  and  how  mischieviously  absurd  is  the  practice  of 
superlndendents  and  principals  in  crowding  into  the  primary  depart- 
ments all  the  unskillful  and  inexperienced  teaching  material  that 
lies  at  their  disposal. 

Having  thus  briefly  referred  to  the  great  importance  of  primary 
education,  we  will  proceed  to  examine  what  may  be  considered  the 
most  prominent  faults  in  the  methods  of  teaching  employed  in  that 
department,  and  afterwards  to  sketch  roughly  what  we  conceive  to 
l>e  the  natural  course  which  should  be  pursued  with  the  class  of  pu- 
pils under  our  consideration.  First  in  point  of  time  is  the  erroneous 
impression  connected  with  the  child's  introduction  into  the  school 
room.  As  a  general  rule,  a  laborious  eflbrt  is  made  to  establish  firm- 
ly in  bis  mind  the  idea  that  he  must  no  longer  be  that  laughing, 
playing,  prying,  inquisicive,  happy,  joyous  being  which  he  is  accus- 
tomed to  be  at  home;  that  that  restlessness  which  wisely  and  design- 
edly forms  a  part  of  his  very  nature,  must  be  completely  suppressed; 
that  he  roust  all  the  time  sit  erect,  fold  his  arms,  avoid  speaking  to 
or  looking  at  his  companions;  in  short,  he  is  required  while  in  the 
school  room,  to  relinquish  all  that  has  hitherto  afforded  him  enjoy- 
ment and  delight,  and  to  impose  on  his  inclinations  and  emotions  a 
degree  of  rigid,  frigid  restraint,  which  necessarily  makes  him  of  all 
beings  the  most  miserable.  In  ninety-nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred, 
the  first  thing  done  by  the  teacher  on  a  pupiPs  first  entrance  into 
the  school  room,  is  to  impress  him  with  the  chilling,  freezing  fact 
that  he  is  no  longer  at  home,  but  in  school,  and  must  try  to  behave 
himself;  in  other  words,  convert  himself  into  a  mummy.  How  differ- 
ently the  teacher  who  understands  the  true  nature  of  children  pro- 
ceeds. Instead  of  placing  herself  on  a  lofty  pedestal,  with  an  impass- 
able gnlf  between  her  and  the  children,  she  brings  herself  in  contact 
with  them,  converses  kindly  and  familiarly  with  them  about  what 
most  directly  concerns  them,  sympathizes  with  them  in  their  sor- 
rows, rejoices  with  them  in  their  pleasures,  enters  sincerely  and 
heartily  into  all  their  feelings;  thus  gaining  their  confidence  and 
that  hold  upon  their  affections  which  gives  her  complete  control  over 
them,  and  enables  her  to  direct  their  activities  into  appropriate 
channels. 
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But  that  mistake  which  is  most  banefUl  in  its  effects  is  the  almost 
exclusive  employment  of  words,  instead  of  thinjifs,  as  instruments 
of  teaching.  Words  and  their  symbols  generally  form  the  entire 
stock  in  trade  of  teachers  in  the  primary  departments.  Instead  ot 
presenting  objects  to  the  mind,  that  its  prying  curiosity  may  be 
exerted  in  ascertaining  their  various  properties  of  material,  form, 
color,  size,  number  and  use,  so  that  its  natural  desire  for  knowledge 
may  be  satisfied,  and  its  faculties  developed  and  strengthened, 
nothing  but  a  liberal  supply  of  words,  representing,  as  a  matter  of 
course,  no  definite  ideas  to  the  mind,  are  dealt  out  to  it,  and  in  a  great 
many  instances  crammed  into  It  with  much  vigor,  both  mental  and 
physical.  One  of  the  first  steps  taken  is  to  endeavor  to  teach 
children  to  recognize  the  complicated  and  irregular  combinations 
of  lines  and  angles  which  constitute  the  alphabetic*  characters,  and 
to  associate  with  them  certain  arbitrary  sounds,  a  drudgery  which 
is  a  hindrance  rather  than  a  help  in  teaching  reading,  and  which 
not  only  represses  curiosity,  and  stifles  the  yearnings  of  the  mind 
for  knowledge,  but  in  too  many  instances  fills  It  with  a  permanent 
disgust  for  school,  and  everything  connected  with  it.  The  true 
teacher  knowing  that  the  senses  alone  are  the  divinely  appointed 
channels  by  which  the  infant  mind  can  acquire  knowledge,  takes 
care  to  provide  herself  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  suitable  objects, 
upon  which  the  senses  can  be  exercised.  Slie  converts  her  school 
room  into  a  cabinet  of  nature  and  art,  filling  all  available  space  not 
absolutely  required  for  other  purposes,  with  objects  belonging  to  the 
three  kingdoms,  embracing  specimens  of  plants,  roots,  leaves,  fruits, 
ores,  metals,  building  stones,  shells,  insects,  birds,  the  various  mate- 
rials used  for  manufacturing  purposes,  in  their  different  stages  of 
completion,  together  with  pictures  of  such  objects  as  cannot  be 
procured,  or  of  those  which  it  would  not  be  convenient  to  bring  into 
the  school  room.  We  believe  that  there  should  be  a  public  provision 
for  these  things,  but  where  that  is  wanting,  the  teacher  who  inspires 
her  pupils  with  the  right  spirit  will  be  astonished  at  the  small  pe- 
cuniary outlay  necessary  for  procuring  a  tolerably  good  supply  of 
such  materials.  These  should  constitute  the  stock  In  trade  of  the 
primary  school  room.  These  are  the  commodities  which  the  true 
teacher  doles  out  to  her  pupils,  and  It  Is  in  the  skillful  and  opportune 
presentation  of  these  to  be  observed,  arranged,  classified  and  de- 
scribed, that  the  bulk  of  her  work  consists. 

The  next  striking  mistake  to  which  we  will  refer  Is  that  of  pro- 
longed recitations,  and  closely  connected  with  it  an  insufficiency  of 
physical  exercise.  The  almost  universal  practice  is  to  make  each 
recitation  occupy  at  least  thirty  minutes,  irrespective  of  the  age  of 
the  pupils.  While  this  may  not  be  too  long  for  children  of  eight 
years  and  upwards,  we  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming,  that,  for  those 
under  eight,  especially  when  we  besr  in  mind  the  feebleness  of  their 
mental  powers,  their  incapacity  for  protracted  attention,  and  their 
constant  craving  for  variety,  that  fifteen  or  at  most  twenty  minutes 
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are  safficient  for  each  recitation.  Of  every  half  hour  spent  by  such 
papils  in  the  school  room,  five  minutes  at  least  should  be  devoted  to 
singinjjr,  and  another  live  to  general  physical  exercises.  In  connec- 
tioD|\vltb  this  we  cannot  but  express  a  deep  regret  at  the  inordinate 
length  of  time  during  which  the  young  pupils  are  conHned  in  the 
school  room.  If  six  hours  a  day  are  enough  for  those  of  fifteen  and 
sixteen  years  of  age.  we  may  reasonably  conclude  that  half  that  time 
would  be  sufficient  for  the  class  of  pupils  now  under  our  considera- 
tion. In  some  schools  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  the  lowest 
<rnde  of  the  primary  department  is  divided  into  two  portions,  one 
of  which  attends  school  in  the  morning  and  the  other  in  the  after- 
noon.  This  arrangement  does  not  retard  the  progress  of  the  pupils, 
is  decidedly  preferable  from  a  hygiene  stand-point,  and  provides 
educational  fkcilities  for  double  the  number  of  children,  with  no 
additional  expenditure  of  either  room  or  labor.  We  would  recom- 
mend this  plan  for  the  especial  consideration  of  those  superin- 
tendents and  principals  whose  primary  departments  are  overcrowded, 
and  who  are  inconvenienced  by  an  insufficiency  of  school  accommo- 
dation. 

Another  mistake  of  not  unfrequent  occurrence  is  tlie  use  of  too 
difficult  language.  Many  teachers  who  labor  assiduously  and  ear- 
nestly fail  to  produce  results  commensurate  with  their  efforts, 
becaase  ol  employing  unconsciously,  it  may  be,  language  altogether 
.above  the  comprehension  of  their  pupils.  There  is  no  more  desirable 
trait  in  the  character  of  a  teacher  than  the  ability  to  adapt  her  lan- 
guage to  the  capacity  of  her  pupils,  nor  is  anything  more  difficult  of 
accomplishment,  since  it  requires  a  power  of  self-divestment  rarely 
possessed,  and  of  assuming  the  feelings,  thoughts  and  expressions  of 
childhood.  It  is  to  the  employment  of  inappropriate  language,  to 
the  andue  prolongation  of  recitations,  to  the  inordinate  length  of 
school  hours,  and  to  the  want  of  suitable  objects  for  teaching  pur- 
poses, that  the  inability  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  to  maintain  the 
attention  of  their  pupils  Is  chiefiy  attributable. 

Having  thus  briefly  referred  to  a  few  of  the  prevailing  errors  in 
the  primary  school,  I  will  now  endeavor  to  lay  before  you  what  I 
conceive  to  be  the  true  methods  to  be  pressed  in  connection  with  one 
or  two  subj  ^cts ;  and  since  Heading  is  by  far  the  most  important, 
whether  we  take  into  consideration  the  time  devoted  to  it,  its  influ- 
ence on  mental  training,  or  its  utility  in  life,  that  subject  shall  form 
the  basis  of  our  remarks. 

Object  lessons  naturally  constitute  the  ground  work  of  primary 
instruction,  and  it  is  in  connection  with  these  that  reading,  as  well 
as  all  other  subjects,  should  be  taught.  The  first  step  tben,  occupy- 
ing at  least  three  months,  should  consist  of  short,  simple  object  les- 
sons, on  things  with  which  the  pupils  are  most  familiar.  During 
this  period,  no  characters  symbolic  of  either  sounds  or  numbers 
ought  to  be  employed.  Things  first,  signs  afterwards.  This  is  the 
perceptive  stage  of  mental  development,  in  which  the  senses  are  busi- 
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ly  engaged  in  examining  objects,  ascertaining  their  most  prominent 
properties,  the  pupils  being  taught  at  the  same  time  to  express  in 
simple  but  correct  language,  the  result  of  their  observations.  Much 
importance  is  attached  to  this  preparatory  course,  since  it  supplies 
abuudant  materials  upon  which  to  base  the  reading  lessons,  and 
gives  a  firmness  and  stability  to  the  groundwork  of  education,  which 
cannot  be  attained  by  any  other  means.  Nothing  is  lost  by  the  post- 
ponement of  reading  for  a  few  months;  on  the  contrary,  much  is 
gained. 

Forming  a  part  of  this  course,  should  be  exercises  preparatory  to 
drawing  and  penmanship.  By  means  of  objects,  plenty  of  which  can 
be  found  in  any  school  room,  ideas  of  position,  direction,  size,  and 
form,  may  be  easily  impressed  upon  the  mind,  and  can  be  further  de- 
veloped by  a  series  of  arm  and  hand  exercises.  There  is  a  natural 
connection  between  drawing  and  penmanship  o,n  the  one  hand,  and 
gymnastics  on  the  other.  To  illustrate  in  detail  how  this  connection 
should  be  maintained,  would  be  incompatible  with  the  time  allotted 
to  the  reading  of  this  paper ;  suffice  it  to  say,  that  the  first  steps  in 
drawing  and  penmanship  should  invariably  be  based  upon  object 
lessons  and  gymnastic  exercises. 

We  now  come  to  a  consideration  of  the  methods  of  teaching  pri- 
mary reading.  Methods  of  different  kinds  are  employed  in  teaching 
this  very  subject,  among  which  may  be  enumerated  the  Spelling,  the 
Word,  the  Phonetic,  and  the  Phonic,  together  with  various  modifica- 
tions and  combinations  of  these.  That  which  we  consider  the  easiest, 
most  expeditious,  most  natural,  and  in  every  respect  the  best  adapted 
tor  overcoming  the  difBculties  of  primary  reading,  is  the  Phonic 
method,  to  the  consideration  of  which  we  will  now  proceed. 

The  Phonic  method,  as  the  derivation  of  its  name  indicates,  makes 
use  of  the  sounds  and  powers  of  the  letters,  dispensing  altogether 
with  their  names.  This  is  trupt  in  whatever  manner  its  principles 
are  carried  out,  but  the  particular  application  of  the  method  which 
we  are  now  considering,  possesses  two  characteristics  peculiar  to 
itself.  These  are,  first,  the  use  of  complete  sentences,  instead  of  dis- 
connected words  or  phrases;  and  secondly,  the  use  of  script  charac- 
ters at  first,  instead  of  print.  In  the  opinion  we  have  formed  con- 
cerning the  superiority  of  the  Phonic  over  all  the  other  methods,  we 
are  supported  by  the  most  advanced  educators  of  the  day.  It  is  the 
sounds  of  the  letters  and  not  their  names  that  compose  words,  there 
being  scarcely  any  connection  whatever  between  the  names  of  the 
letters  and  the  sounds  which  they  represent.  The  appropriate  and 
natural  names  of  the  letters  would  be  their  sounds,  since  it  is  these 
alone  that  afferd  a  clue  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  word. 

It  is  often  asserted  that  the  Phonic  method  is  only  applicable  to 
those  languages  which  have  each  sound  invariably  represented  by 
the  same  character,  and  that  the  English  iShguage  is  ''such  a  hetero- 
geneous mass,  such  a  Jumble  of  anomalies  and  inconsistencies,  as  to 
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render  the  application  of  this  method  to  it  an  absolute  impossibility." 
That  a  Phonic  method  is  not  equally  applicable  to  our  own  languap^e 
R8  to  the  German  and  other  similar  languages,  we  most  readily  ad- 
mit ;  bat  half  a  loaf  is  better  than  no  bread.  The  bulk  of  our  mono* 
syllables  can  be  classified,  and  this  capability  of  classification  renders 
the  application  of  the  Phonic  method  to  the  £nglish  language  prac- 
ticable. 

The  primary  object  of  edncation  is  the  cultlTation  of  thought,  and 
it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  pupils  should  Arom  the  commence- 
ment of  their  school  career  be  accustomed  to  the  complete  expression 
of  thought.  For  this  reason  their  answers  should  be  given  in  com- 
plete sentences.  An  objection  is  sometimes  urged  against  the  em- 
ployment of  sentences,  at  the  beginning,  on  the  ground  that  they 
contain  more  matter  than  can  be  mastered,  one  word  presenting  as 
many  difficulties  as  can  be  overcome.  To  this  we  reply  tbat  senten- 
ces can  be  formed— short,  simple,  and  easy,  containing  no  more  diffi- 
culties than  an  ordinary  word  of  three  letters ;  and  that  such  a  sen- 
tence can  be  thoroughly  taught,  has  been  repeatedly  proved  by  ex- 
periment. 

Concerning  the  use  of  script  letters  at  first  instead  of  print,  we  as- 
sume as  an  established  fact,  that  penmanship  should  be  taught  in  our 
primary  gradesi  going  band  in  hand  with  reading.  Such  being  the 
case,  we  are  necessitated,  either  to  present  two  sets  of  characters  at 
the  same  time,  the  plan  generally  adopted,  or  to  teach  reading  by 
means  of  the  same  signs  which  are  used  in  writing.  The  former  ai- 
ternative  contains  more  difficulties  than  are  necessary  or  can  be  easily 
overcome,  an  objection  altogether  avoided  by  the  latter.  In  addition 
to  this  advantage,  the  very  great  assistance  which  penmanship  re- 
ceives from  the  use  of  script  in  reading,  by  impressing  the  correct 
forms  and  proportions  of  the  letters  upon  the  mind,  should  itself  h% 
conclusive  on  the  point  at  issue. 

It  being  now  clearly  understood  that  the  three  characteristics  of 
the  method  of  teaching  reading  now  advocated  are,  first,  the  exclu- 
sive use  of  the  sounds  of  letters  instead  of  their  names ;  secondly,  the 
invariable  employment  of  complete  sentences  instead  of  disconnected 
words  or  phrases ;  and  thirdly,  the  use  of  script  characters  at  first 
instead  of  print,  we  proceed  to  sketch  the  various  steps  taken  in 
living  the  first  reading  lesson.  The  teacher  chooses  a  short,  simple 
sentence  containing  but  one  vowel  sound,  such  as,  toe  «ee,  ««e  me,  toe 
/eej,  we  seethe  bee,  Ac.  Having  fixed  upon  the  sentence,  but  without 
saying  a  word  of  it,  to  the  pupils,  the  teacher  proceeds  by  means  of 
a  brief  preliminary  object  lesson,  to  develop  the  ideas  expressed  by 
it,  and  at  the  same  time  to  lead  the  pupils  to  form  It  for  themsejiveSf 
60  tbat  what  they  are  about  to  read  will  not  be  something  furnished 
tliem  by  the  teacher,  but  will  be  an  article  of  their  own  manufactur- 
ing* A  production  of  their  own  thought.  Let  us  suppose  the  sentence 
to  be  We  feel.  The  teacher  having  developed  the  idea  of  feeling; 
having  led  the  pupils  to  perceive  that  the  action  is  a  bringing  of  the 
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ends  of  the  fingers  in  contact  with  the  object  felt;  having  at  the  same 
time  treated  the  idea  expressed  by  the  word  toe  in  a  similar  manner, 
and  haying  led  the  pupils  to  form  the  sentence  for  themselves,  writes 
it  upon  the  blackboard,  analyzes,  first,  the  sentence  into  words;  then 
each  word  into  its  component  sounds,  teaches  the  pupils  to  recognize 
the  written  character  in  connection  with  their  sounds ;  recom poses 
by  synthesis  what  has  been  decomposed  by  analysis,  and  thus  gives 
to  the  pupils  their  first  reading  lesson. 

An  adequate  conception  of  a  lesson  according  to  this  method  can 
not  be  acquired  by  the  brief  description,  to  which  I  roust,  on  the 
present  occasion  necessarily  confine  myself.  To  be,  however,  as  ex- 
plicit as  possible,  I  wtll  enumerate  the  various  steps  in  their  order, 
thereby  rendering  the  characteristic  features  of  the  lesson  more 
prominent,  and  I  trust  better  understood. 

I.  Developing  the  ideas  expressed  by  the  sentence. 

II.  Leading  the  pupils  to  fbrm  the  sentence  for  themselves. 

III.  Analyzing  the  spoken  sentence  into  words. 

lY.  Writing  the  sentence,  and  associating  each  written  with  each 
spoken  word. 

V.    Analyzing  each  spoken  word  into  its  elements. 

TI.    Associating  each  element  with  its  representative  character. 

YII.  Combining  by  synthesis,  first,  the  elements  into  words ;  then 
the  words  into  the  sentence. 

VIII.  Re-writing  each  letter,  the  pupils  giving  its  power  as  soon 
as  it  appears. 

IX.  Erasing  the  whole,  reproducing  it,  and  the  children  reading 
It. 

X.  Copying  the  sentence  by  the  pupils  upon  the  slates. 

This  last  step  may  seem,  at  first  sight,  too  difficult  at  this  period  { 
but  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  during  the  three  months'  prelimi- 
nary training  already  referred  to,  the  pupils  have  been  well  exer- 
cised in  the  fbrmation  of  the  elements  and  principles  used  tn  pen- 
manship, it  will  be  found  perfectly  practicable,  as  has  been  proved 
by  actual  experience. 

The  importance  of  the  first  step,  namely,  the  development  in  the 
manner  referred  to,  of  the  ideas  expressed  by  the  sentence,  cannot 
be  over-estimated.  By  this  means,  the  intelligence  of  the  papils  is 
carried  along  with  the  reading,  and  they  are  habituated  from  the 
outset  to  read  understandlngly ;  to  attach  a  definite  meaning  to  every 
word.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  and  a  rule  to  be  fnvariably 
adopted,  that  each  word  should  be  the  representative  of  a  clear,  defi- 
nite idea  in  the  mind  of  the  pupil. 

There  are  two  points^  which,  before  satisfactory  sncceas  can  be  at- 
tained, must  receive  particular  attention.  First,  a  good  model  must 
be  placed  before  the  pupils ;  each  sound  must  be  enuRctated  as  artic- 
ulately and  accurately  as  possible,  and  correct  sped  mens  of  penman- 
ship must  be  placed  upon  the  blackboard.  {Secondly,  the  combination 
of  the  sounds  by  the  pupils  must  be  so  rapid,  as  to  lead  them  to 
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perceiTe  that  the  ultimate  result  of  the  synthesis  is  that  very  word 
which  had  been  previously  subjected  to  analysis.    The  pupils  must 
see  that  the  analysis  is  but  a  slow  utterance  of  the  word,  while  the' 
reading  of  the  word  is  but  a  rapid  enunciation  of  its  component 
sounds. 

After  treating  In  the  manner  already  described  a  sufficient  number 
of  sentences  to  familiarize  the  pupils  with  the  long  sound  ofe  and  be 
it  remembered  these  sentences  are  to  contain  no  other  vowel ;  a  series 
of  sentences,  containing  the  long  sound  of  a  in  addition  to  e,  should 
be  introduced  and  taught  In  a  similar  manner.  Thus  the  remaining 
long  vowels  should  be  treated,  and  each  series  of  sentences  talcing 
op  but  one  fresh  difficulty,  in  addition  to  reviewing  those  already 
mastered.  There  Is  a  very  decided  advantage  in  commencing  with 
the  long  vowels  in  preference  to  the  short  ones,  inasmuch  as  they  are 
much  more  easily  pronounced  by  young  children,  and  are  better 
adapted  to  form  a  systematic  series  of  regularly  graded  lessons.  In 
forming  these  lessons,  the  most  important  step  is  to  secure  a  correct 
and  complete  classification  of  the  words,  without  which  success  can 
Dot  be  attained.  We  have  already  asserted  that  the  bulk  of  English 
monoeyllables,  ( and  it  is  with  these  that  we  are  chiefly  concerned 
in  the  primarydas^es,)  are  capable  of  classiflcation«  and  if  they  are 
systematically  presented  to  the  pupils,  their  common  properties  will 
be  perceived,  and  rules  based  upon  these  characteristics,  and  formed 
by  means  of  induction,  will  be  indelibly  impressed  upon  the  mind. 
Hence  we  see  the  impropriety  of  having  recourse  to  artificial  marks 
of  any  kind  whatever  to  designate  the  peculiar  sound  of  any  letter; 
The  characteristics  being  in  the  words  themselves,  and  Inseparable 
ih)m  them,  renders  such  an  artifice  altogether  superflaous. 

Time  will  not  permit  my  showing  how  each  individual  class  shoiM 
be  treated;  1  will  confine  myself  to  short  a.  trusting  that  the 
explanation  of  that  will  give  an  insight  into  the  general  principles 
of  the  method,  and  afiord  a  clue  to  the  modes  of  treating  all  the 
classes. 

Let  the  first  lesson  In  this  series  be  the  sentence :  The  man  made  a 
mat.  After  having  arrived  at  that  stage  of  the  lesson  In  which  the 
sentence  is  written  upon  the  board,  the  word  the  will  immediately  be 
recognized  by  the  pupils  as  an  old  acquaintance,  and  will  not  require 
analysis.  The  word  man  is  then  decomposed,  orally,  and  each  constit- 
uent sound  referred  to  its  representative  character.  The  pupils 
reeoUeeting  that  hitherto  they  have  been  accustomed  to  call  or  by  Its 
long  sound,  are  now  puzzled  by  hearing  it  called  by  a  totally  difi'erent 
name.  In  order  to  extricate  them  f^om  this  difficulty,  the  teacher 
writes  under  man  the  word  mane^  which  has  previously  been  taught ; 
and  by  a  comparison  of  both,  leads  the  pupils  to  perceive  that  a  has 
its  long  sound  with  the  silent  e,  and  its  short  sound  without  it.  This 
should  not  be  done  by  the  teacher  for  the  pupils ;  but  by  the  latter 
for  themselves,  and  under  the  guidance  of  the  former.  They  are  now 
requested  to  read  made^  after  which  the  teacher  erasesthe  e^  and  asks 
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what  the  word  is  now.  Should  there  be  any  hesitation  on  the  part 
of  the  papilfl  in  an^werinji;,  let  them  be  referred  to  the  effect  of 
•erasing  the  6  in  the  word  manct  and  the  difHeulty  will  at  once  be 
removed.  The  word  mat  should  be  treated  in  a  similar  manner, 
adding  the  s  and  erasing  it,  and  requesting  the  pupils  to  read  the 
word  in  each  case,  so  as  to  perceive  clearly  the  effect  of  the  addition 
and  the  erasure. 

But  the  question  may  be  asked  how  we  propose  to  introduce  pupils 
to  printed  characters  ?  The  transition  should  take  place  as  soon  as 
the  pupils  can  readily  recognize  all  the  script  letters,  and  read 
simple  combinations  of  the  long,  short  and  occasional  vowels  with 
single  cousooants— an  amount  of  work  which  can  be  easily  accom- 
plished in  about  two  months  from  the  time  of  the  first  reading 
exercise.  Taking  the  same  sentences  which  have  been  already 
learned  in  script,  and  in  the  same  order,  let  the  first,  We  /Ml,  be 
written  upon  the  board.  The  same  sentence  will  now  be  printed, 
and  the  corresponding  letters  placed  under  each  other.  After 
requesting  the  pupils  to  read  the  script*  the  teacher  tells  them  that 
thia^  (pointing  to  the  print)  is  another  way  of  writing  the  same  thing 
the  way  In  which  it  is  always  written  in  l)ooks.  Word  for  word,  and 
letter  for  letter,  are  then  taken,  the  pupils  referring  each  printed 
character  to  its  corresponding  script  form.  Advantage  should  be 
taken  of  the  striking  similarity  which  exists  in  several  instances 
between  both  kinds  of  letters.  A  minute  comparison  of  these 
similarities  and  differences,  in  addition  to  subserving  the  purposes, 
of  reading,  has  been  found  to  be  a  pleasant  and  efficient  means  of 
cultivating  correct  Ideas  of  form.  The  blackboard  must  not  how- 
ever, be  dispensed  with,  after  books  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  pupils.  When  taking  up  a  new  class  of  words,  its  characteristics 
must  be  impressed  on  the  mind  by  means  of  a  few  sentences  on  the 
board,  which  may  then  be  re-read  in  print,  with  several  others  con- 
taining words  of  the  same  class. 

The  phonic  method  possesses  a  marked  advantage  over  what  is 
called  the  word  method,  according  to  which,  each  word  must  be 
taught  separately.  In  learning  any  twenty  words,  no  power  what- 
ever is  acquired  which  enables  the  pupil  to  read  the  twenty-firsL 
TTiat  must  undergo  precisely  the  same  operation  as  did  the  previous 
twenty.  According  to  the  method  under  our  consideration,  on  the 
contrary,  if  a  sentence  has  been  thoroughly  taught,  the  pupils  will 
find  no  difficulty  in  reading  whatever  new  words  can  be  found  from 
the  same  elements.  In  many  instances,  the  elemeats  forming  a  short 
sentence  of  four  words  are  capable  of  producing  as  many  as  thirty 
new  woitls,  which  the  pupils  would  read  as  readily  as  the  sentence 
Arom  which  they  were  formed.  At  the  conclusion  of  each  lesson  it 
will  be  found  a  profitable  exercise  and  an  infallible  test  of  the  effi- 
ciency of  the  teaching,  to  present  such  new  combinations  to  the  pu- 
pils for  reading,  and  subsequently  to  allow  them  to  find  new  wordi 
.themselves.    The  interest  awakened,  and  the  activity  created  in  th# 
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daas  by  such  an  exercise*  as  well  as  the  truly  philosophical  pleasure 
and  pride  resuUlng  from  success,  can  only  be  adequately  realized  by 
tbojte  who  have  actually  witnessed  such  a  scene. 

We  can  not  leave  the  subject  of  reading  without  a  brief  reference 
to  orthography  which  is  materially  connected  with,  and  which 
should  invariably  follow  the  reading  exercises.  As  has  been  pre- 
viously suggested,  the  pupils,  immediately  after  their  first  reading 
lesson,  should  be  required  to  copy  the  sentence  upon  their  slates ; 
then  to  erase  and  rewrite  it  from  dictation.  The  correction  of  the 
orthography  cau  be  made  by  the  pupils  by  carefully  comparing  what 
they  have  written,  letter  by  letter,  with  the  sentence  as  again  writ- 
ten by  the  teacher  upon  the  board.  When  a  moderate  degree  of 
(keility  in  this  step  has  been  acquired,  sentences  which  have  not  been 
previously  read  may  be  dictated;  but  in  no  instance  nhould  a  sen- 
tence be  given  containing  a  single  word  not  included  within  some 
elass  with  which  the  pupils  are  familiar;  nor  should  a  sentence  be 
ever  written  without  being  subsequently  examined: 

Bat  little  difficulty  will  be  experienced  by  the  pupils  in  orthog- 
raphy previous  to  the  lessons  containing  silent  and  substituted  let- 
ters. The  method  already  recommended,  is  equally  applicable  to 
these  classes,  but  in  consequence  of  a  greater  degree  of  irregularity, 
more  time  and  labor  must  be  devoted  to  each  class.  After  all  the 
classes  have  been  taught,  the  pupils  should  form  several  sentem  es 
with  each  irregular  word,  and  write  them  upon  their  slakes.  But  it 
may  be  aslced.  why  not  let  the  pupils  write  lists  of  words,  instead  of 
putting  each  word  into  a  sentence  ?  This,  we  are  aware,  is  yery  ex- 
tensively practiced  in  our  schools.  It  is  no  uncommon  occurrence 
for  children  to  be  required  to  fill  their  slates  with  columns  of  words, 
and  in  cases  where  the  orthography  is  considered  difficult,  to  write 
the  same  word  ten  or  twenty  times.  No  argument  is  needed  to  show 
that  such  a  process  must  of  necessity  be  mechanical  |ind  uninterest- 
ing; that  little  or  no  mental  activity  is  produced;  in  short,  that  the 
g^reat  end  of  all  school  work,  namely,  the  cultivation  of  thought,  18 
entirely  lost  sight  of.  We  should  aim,  in  all  our  exercises,  to  lead 
the  children  to  think,  and  to  express  their  thoughts  correctly. 
Whenever  a  word  or  a  class  of  words,  whose  orthography  is  irreg- 
ular, is  to  be  taught,  its  peculiarities  should  first  be  explained  upon 
the  blacl(board.  and,  subsequently,  a  number  of  sentences  containing 
the  new  difficulty,  should  be  formed  and  written  by  Uie  pupils. 

Another  subject,  very  closely  connected  with  Reading  and  Object 
I^essons,  is  practical  grammar  or  Language  Lessons,  by  which  the 
pupils  are  taught  to  express  their  thoughts  in  correct  and  suitable 
language.  These  lessons,  if  properly  conducted,  lead  the  pupils  to 
perceive  that  the  distinctions  in  language  are  wholly  due  to  the  dis- 
tinctions in  thought;  that  inasmuch  as  they  have  different  kinds  of 
thoughts,  so  they  require  different  kinds  of  words  whereby  to  ex- 
press them.  From  this,  they  should  be  led  to  distinguish  name 
words,  action  words,  quality  words,  etc.,  as  they  occur  in  the  Object 
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aud  Beading  lesBODS.  Time  will  not  permit  me  to  give  a  detailed 
description  of  the  manner  in  which  such  lessons  should  be  given. 
I  will  only  remark  that  they  should  accompany  the  Object  and  Read- 
ing lessons,  even  from  the  commencement. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  briefly  enumerate  what  I  consider  ^to  be  the 
chief  advantages  of  the  method  of  teaching  reading,  which  I  have 
endeavored  to  bring  before  you : 

I.  It  is  a  much  more  expeditious  and  natural  manner  of  enabling 
children  to  overcome  the  difficulties  of  reading,  than  either  the  Word 
or  the  Spelling  method. 

II.  The  reading  lessons  are  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  penmanship. 

III.  A  full,  clear,  and  distinct  articulation  is  secured. 

IV.  Orthography  derives  great  help  from  the  reading  exercises, 
inasmuch  as  the  pupils  see  the  exact  picture  they  are  .required  to 
reproduce  in  the  dictation  exercises. 

y.  Intelligent  reading  is  secured ;  the  sentences  taught  being,  for 
a  considerable  period,  the  product  of  the  pupil's  thoughts. 

VI.  Every  step  is  designed  to  subserve  the  grand  object  of  all 
school  work — intellectual  development. 

YII.  The  method  is  comprehensive,  connecting  in  a  natural  man- 
ner the  cultivation  of  thought  and  its  correct  expression,  primary 
object  and  reading,  orthography  and  penmanship. 

YIII.  According  to  it  the  chlld^s  education  is  viewed  as  a  unit»  the 
different  parts  of  which,  instead  of  being  disconnected,  are  so  related 
as  to  harmonize  and  co-operate  with  each  other. 
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That  great  mirror  of  life,  the  secular  press,  ceases  not  to  present  in 
panoramic  view  before  the  pleased  and  flattered  world,  its  ten  thou- 
sand extravagant  representations  of  the  great  deeds,  notable  persons, 
and  remarkable  events  of  the  times.  Though  its  delineations  par- 
take of  the  nature  of  caricatures,  especially  when  new  or  strange 
personages,  radical  reformers,  or  wonderful  men,  women  or  children 
are  portrayed ;  though  its  thousand  images  of  the  comlnfi:  woman  are 
fantastic  and  varying  as  the  flashings  of  the  kaleidoscope,  and  beau- 
tiful and  grotesque  as  the  opening  rose  or  laughing  god  of  the  phan- 
tasmagoria; though  its  great  men  and  fools  are  exaggerated,  and  its 
perspective  of  great  and  small  things,  in  general,  false  and  distorted, 
its  base  ball  champions  being  of  the  stature  of  giants,  and  its  states- 
men pigmies,  its  plays,  amusements,  and  rare  shows  are  grand 
spectacular  displays,  and  its  really  noble  reformatory  institutions 
mere  visible  points  of  light,  and  the  whole  panorama  out  of  plumb. 
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and  falsely  colored ;  yet  the  world  is  flattered,  rather  than  offended, 
at  these  generally  distorted,  thoufi^h  oftimes  horribly  exact  images  of 
its  very  self,  its  own  tastes  being  not  yet  sufficiently  refined  and  cul- 
tivated to  judge  accurately  between  the  true  and  false,  the  good  and 
the  bad,  the  politic  and  the  in^politic,  so  constantly  and  vividly  pre- 
sented to  the  dazed  vision,  while  upon  many  of  the  vital  questions 
of  the  day  it  has  no  fixed  opinion.    One  of  these  great  questions 
most  frequently  presented  and  discussed,  most  trite,  yet  least  under- 
stood of  them  all.  Is  that  implied  in  the  very  existence  of  this  asso- 
ciation :  "How  shall  the  people  be  educated?"    It  is  to  be  expected 
that  this  association  will  at  least  have  an  opinion  upon  this  subject, 
neither  unjast  nor  uncertain.    The  question  In  Its  complete  solution 
embraces  considerations  respecting  the  moral,  religious,  social,  po- 
litical, scientific,  literary,  and  all  other  elements  of  a  thorough  and 
harmonious  education,  such  as  will  prepare  the  public  better  to  judge 
of  the  accuracy  or  distortion  of  its  own  images  and  portraitures,  as 
thus  reflected  from  the  mirrors  of  its  own  maicing.    All  groat  enter- 
prises are  Inseparably  linked  together  and  bound  in  one  with  the 
eoramon  interests  of  humanity.    All  great  truths  are  but  the  several 
parts  of  the  same  unity,  and  every  particular  branch  of  science  is 
bat  a  fragment  of  the  same.    True  wisdom  consists  in  fitting  the 
fragments  together,  discovering  their  mutual  relations,  complement- 
ing this  defect  with  that  redundancy,  and  in  uniting  the  disjointed 
and  dissevered  parts  into  one  harmonious  perfection.    A  dim  and 
eonAised  notion  of  this  universal  fitness  of  things,  constitutes  the 
real  diflScnlty  In  the  "*  make  up "  of  most  men^s  theories,  whether 
reflected  through  the  medium  of  the  press  or  the  forum.    That 
which  is  the  immediate  object  of  their  contemplation  is  brought 
within  the  range  of  distinct  mental  vision,  and  by  its  great  paral- 
lactic anj^e,  vivid  coloring  and  sharp  outline,  it  seems  to  them  the 
all  important  and  principal  object  worthy  of  attention — ^the  more 
distant,  boundless  proapect  being  in  their  esteem  but  the  accessory 
and  non-essential  accompaniments  of  their  brilliant  foreground 
figure.    Does  not  every  reformer  consider  his  reform  the  greatest  of 
all,  and  the  one  which  comprehends  all  others  ?    And  what  essayist 
or  public  orator,  from  the  school  boy  to  the  statesman,  has  failed  to 
diaeover  the  connection  between  his  topic  and  the  creation  of  the 
world? 

In  my  school-boy  days  a  ^composition"  upon  ''The  Usefulness  of 
Iron"  must  include  a  reference  to  ''Tubal-Cain,"  ''Old  Ocean," 
Time,  Eternity,  and  the  Music  of  the  Spheres.  But  of  all  these, 
iron  was  the  most  useful  and  greatest.  And  we  do  but  mimic  school 
boys,  whilst  we  exclusively  cherish  the  contemplation  of  our  one 
idea,  whatever  that  may  be.  It  must  be  confessed  that  a  clear,  ob- 
eervinir,  acute  mental  vision,  that  takes  in  the  cosmos  at  a  glance,  and 
estimates  all  things  in  their  just  proportions,  is  a  rarity  under  the 
sun  perhaps  never  witnessed  on  earth,  except  in  the  person  of  the 
Son  of  Qod.    Yet  since  *Hhey  aim  too  low  who  aim  beneath  the 
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stars,"  to  this  perfection  should  all  scholars  aspire.  As  in  the  Chris- 
tian, so  in  the  intellectual  life— he  who  aspires,  even  though  he  attain 
not  unto  the  highest  is  not  only  the  greatest  but  is  also  the  most 
useful  to  the  world,  enjoys  the  most  satisfying  inner  life,  and  pleases 
God  the  best.  Of  this  style  of  humanity  the  world  is  greatly  in  need, 
and  of  the  kind  of  education  that  produces  this  style  of  scholarship, 
humanity  is  greatly  in  need. 

Too  long  already  has  the  narrow-minded  theory  prevailed  that  to 
fulfill  his  highest  mission,  one  must  collapse  his  energies  exclusively 
upon  one  sole  object  of  pursuit.  So  deeply  rooted  is  this  mistaken 
and  pernicious  theory,  that  even  the  rushing  mighty  winds  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  in  its  unexampled  progress,  scarcely  prevail 
against  it.  It  still  stands  as  the  deadened  trunk  of  a  mighty  tree- 
blasted  by  the  winds,  yet  a  strong,  though  perishing  monument  of 
the  past. 

The  term  greatness  has  been  much  misused,  and  confounded  in  its 
signification  with  notoriety.  The  renowned  scientific  discoverer  is 
ofttimes  merely  a  man  of  exalted  skill  in  the  use  of  the  laws,  powers 
and  implements  of  his  special  science ;  a  skill  acquired,  it  is  true,  by 
the  contraction  of  his  life  and  energies  to  his  chosen  pursuit.  Should 
he,  by  chance,  discover  a  new  law,  or  invent  a  new  process,  he  be- 
comes notorious  as  the  great  philosopher,  albeit  if  he  were  a  man 
at  all,  such  discovery  was  altogether  inevitable,  and  there  was  no 
shadow  of  a  claim  to  greatness  connected  with  the  fact ;  and  the  same 
lucky  ^ great  one''  may  have  been  in  every  other  part  of  his  human- 
ity— body,  mind  and  soul — ^a  dwarf,  and,  upon  the  whole,  as  a  man, 
a  miserable  failure.  In  physical  endurance  and  nseiulness  he  Ir  ex- 
celled by  the  negro;  in  general  mental  strength  and  sprightliness,  by 
any  evenly  balanced  and  well  educated  person,  and  in  moral  power  of 
that  form  which  moves  the  world,  by  any  one  who  has  remembered 
and  become  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  Savior's  first  and  great 
eommandment.  He  is,  in  short,  a  one-sided  man,  a  mental  deformity, 
blind  of  one  eye,  a  victim  of  one  of  those  fashions  incident  to  human 
life  and  misnamed  greatness.  Such  is  every  one  of  those  noted  char- 
acters who  have  become  so  noted  for  specialties  only,  without  regard 
to  the  requisites  of  a  perfect  mental  organization.  This  kind  of  cele- 
brity is  not  real  greatness.  If,  however,  by  habit  or  prescriptive 
right  it  must  be  so  named  and  esteemed,  then  I  submit  it  that  such 
greatness  ought  not  to  be  the  end  or  aim  of  what  we  properly  call 
education. 

Nor  do  I  presume  fully  to  answer  the  question  as  to  what  it  ought 
to  be.  For  this  would  Involve  that  rare  transcendent  mental  com- 
prehension which  it  would  be  immodest  in  any  one,  not  a  Fenian 
candidate  for  the  Presidency  in  1872,  or  the  owner  of  6,000  lots  In 
Omaha,  to  boast  of.  What  sort  of  humanity  is  demanded  by  the 
times?  is  a  question  to  be  answered,  before  it  can  be  determined 
what  kind  of  an  education  shall  be  provided  f 
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As  to  the  need  of  the  world,  even  thouj^h  these  may  be  times  of 
special  vanitj,  when  erratic  shaHowDess  is  at  a  premium  and  pro- 
fiinditj  at  a  discount,  who  would  say  that  one  more  George  Francis 
woQid  not  constitute  an  over  supply ;  and  though  it  is  also  an  age  of 
ftst  horses  and  men,  one  Bonner,  as  a  horse  fancier,  will  suffice  for 
the  present.  Of  Westons,  Winships,  Blondlns,  Bottle  and  Knife- 
balancers,  we  have  an  over  stock  already.  Neither  is  there  need  of 
Tery  many  Billingses,  Artcmuses,  or  Nasbys,  whose  abnormal  devel- 
opments are  all  on  the  odd,  grotesque,  ridiculous  side  of  nature. 
Occopying  that  narrow  space  between  those  two  extremes  of  dignity, 
the  ridiculous  and  the  sublime,  stand  the  modern  men  of  renown — 
jrreat  in  their  specialties,  pigmies  in  all  else — ^lawyers  without  integ- 
rity, physicians  without  common  sense,  philosophers  without  human 
aili^tlon,  philologists  without  ability  to  repeat  the  multiplication 
table,  mathematicians  without  faith  in  God  or  man,  statesmen  with- 
oat  patriotism,  merchant  millionaires  without  an  understanding  of 
the  secret  of  how  to  use  their  wealth,  masters  of  art  unschooled  in 
human  nature,  D.  D.'s  destitute  of  divinity,  LL.  D.'s'of  very  lit- 
tle literary  distinction.  Of  such  greatness  surely  we  have  had 
eooQgh,  and  the  present  supply  may  suffice  for  the  next  quarter  of  a 
centary.  Yet,  in  the  mean  time  there  shall  be  urgent  need  fbr  ten- 
fold greater  numbers,  of  ten-fold  greater  renown,  combining  all  of 
these  excellencies  with  their  added  complements  of  those  neglected 
attributes  of  a  perfect  humanity,  which  they  have  hitherto  considered 
themselves  justifiable  in  ignoring. 

Thanks  to  the  well  meant,  though  not  always  well  directed  efforts 
of  humanity's  leading  spirits,  thanks  to  the  irresistible  impetus  of 
nnlversal  progress;  thanks  to  the  ambitions  and  activities  of  the 
times ;  thanks  to  the  educating  and  refining  tendencies  of  the  Cliristian 
philosophy  and  to  the  purifying  and  ennobling  infinences  of  its  holy 
principles,  and  the  power  of  the  example  of  its  best  disciples;  thanks 
to  every  good  intent  and  act  of  humanity.  In  spite  of  croakers,  in 
spite  of  the  clogs  of  ignorance,  prejudices  and  all  adverse  powei-s 
and  hindrances,  true  humanity,  like  the  stone  cut  out  of  the  moun- 
tain, without  hands,  moves  steadily  onward,  onward  ever  with 
snblime,  majestic,  resistless  momentum,  and  they  who  oppose  shall 
8nrely  be  overwhelmed. 

Though  the  present  is  thus,  though  the  united  impulses  of  all  these 
and  innumerable  other  correlations,  the  most  absolutely  practical 
of  all  ages,  has  the  greatest  preponderance  of  positive  realities,  and 
the  least  of  all  Imaginative  fancies  and  unreal  brain  creations,  it 
is,  for  this  reason,  ot  all  ages  the  most  prolific  of  themes  and  occasions 
for  the  poet's  fine  phrenzy.  It  is  the  greatest  of  all  ages.  Ko  plainness 
of  speech,  unadorned  or  unenforced '  by  the  power  of  figures  and 
terseness  of  hyperbole,  can  justly  sketch  the  outlines;  much  less  can 
it  supply  the  lights  and  shades  and  livid  coloring  of  the  real  events 
of  the  nineteenth  century. 

The  magic  of  its  science  and  art,  by  which  the  Occident  has  become 
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transformed,  ia  a  day,  from  a  wilderness  to  a  land  of  enchanted  pal- 
aces and  gfolden  ^ates,  and  its  very  mountains  of  silver  brought  to 
the  doors  of  the  orient,  can  be  fitly  described  only  in  some  such 
charmed  words  as  Milton  employs  in  painting  Pandemonium : 

"  Soon  had  his  crew 
Opened  into  the  hill  a  spacious  wound. 
And  digged  oat  ribs  of  gold. 
Anon  ont  or  the  earth  a  fabric  huge 
Rose  like  an  exhalation  with  the  sound 
Of  dulcet  S3nni phonies  and  Toioes  sweet ; 
But  like  a  temple,  where  pilasters  round 
Were  set,  and  Doric  pillars  overlaid 
With  golden  architrave.'* 

We  prosaically  call  this,  our  magic  creation,  the  Pacific  Railway, 
and  scarcely  dream  what  prophetic  significance  there  may  lie  con- 
cealed in  the  poetry  of  its  very  name. 

How  could  any  but  a  stolid  BcBOtian  invest  the  wondrous  networks 
of  telegraphic  wires  on  land  and  under  the  waters  of  the  sea,  in  any 
less  poetical  imagery  than  as  pathways  for  human  thought,  stretch- 
ing  across  continents  fh>m  mountain  to  mountain,  and  under  the  seas 
from  shore  to  shore.  Or  how  think  of  those  nerve- thrills  down  in 
the  ^dark  unfathomed  cnves"  of  the  ocean,  without  picturinj^  the 
mermaid  reclining  her  head  near  the  cable's  bed,  hearkening,  pleased 
and  curious  to  overhear  the  greetings  and  gossipings  of  the  nations? 

Formerly,  it  was  the  slow  task  of  .<:Sk)lus  to  bear  messages,  as 
merchandise,  across  the  waters.  Yielding  to  the  impetuousness  of 
thought,  he  gave  way  to  the  superior  power  and  speed  of  the  God  of 
fire,  tiie  forger  of  thunderbolts;  who,  in  his  turn,  panting  under  his 
burden,  fainted  by  the  way,  entrusting  his  commission  to  that  Levia- 
than, the  Great  Eastern,  with  Prometheus  bound  on  board,  saying, 
in  the  language  of  the  Almighty  to  Job :  ^'  Send  lightnings  that  they 
go  and  say,  ^  Here  we  are.'  "  Shakspeare's  utmost  quickness  of  con- 
ception was  embodied  in  Puck's  odd  proposal  to  put  a  girdle  round 
the  earth  in  forty  minutes.  Oh  I  how  slow !  compared  with  the  fleet- 
ness  of  the  stolen  fire! 

Such  as  these  are  the  realizations  of  the  poet's  highest  ideals.  They 
are*  more.  Would  a  poet  dream  of  such  clairvoyance  or  thaumar> 
turgy  as  is  substantiated  by  the  spectrum  analysis  of  KirchofiT  and 
Bunsen?  Could  any  story  of  magician*8  enchantment  inspire  the 
lofty  emotions  and  sentiments  evoked  by  the  grand,  ungarnishedy 
straightforward  story  of  the  spectroscope?  That  little  group  of 
prisms  and  lenses,  that  may  be  carried  in  one's  vest  pocket.  Is  the  key 
to  the  universe  I  It  unlocks  the  barred  gates  of  the  hitherto  unqp' 
proachable.  It  binds  the  sweet  Infiuences  of  the  Pleiadet  and  loosens 
the  bonds  of  OiHon>  It  brings  forth  Mazaroth  in  his  season,  and 
guides  Arcturus  with  his  sons. 

Thus  do  the  marvelous,  matter-of-fact  actualities  of  this  century 
transcend  the  day  dreams,  the  myths  and  divinations  of  all  previous 
time. 
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Their  gods  and  goddesses,  their  ghosts  and  hobgoblins,  are  less 
awe-inspiring  than  the  real  bodies  and  living  souls  of  this  day's  sci- 
ence and  art.  The  Pegasus  of  to-day  is  the  flre-breathing  horse  of 
the  railway.  To-morrow  it  may  be  that  flying  atrial  car,  whose 
framework  of  aluminum  and  bat-winged,  ostrich-stomached,  condor- 
sinewed  structure  surely  shall  be  seen  mounting  upward  and  soaring 
majestically  through  the  bine  empyrean  as  the  proud  leviathan  of 
the  apper  deep.  Or  it  may  be  the  ocean  steamer  ricocheting  lightly 
over  the  water,  merely  touching  the  surface  here  and  there  as  the 
stormy  petrel ;  or  like  the  he-goat  of  the  prophet,  rushing  forward 
with  so  much  swiftness  as  not  to  touch  the  earth. 

These  same  substantial,  breathing  bodies  and  living  souls,  the 
wonder  workers  of  to-day,  holding  the  divining  rod  over  the  desert 
sands  of  the  East,  call  forth  a  wonder  greater  than  any  of  the  plassic 
seven.  Through  the  parched  territory  of  the  hostile  and  uncontrol- 
able  Ishmaelite.  at  the  magician's  command,  there  flows  quietly  and 
majestically,  a  mighty  river  in  the  desert,  bearing  upon  its  bosom 
the  commerce  of  half  the  world.  Thus  not  alone  by  the  sacred  well 
of  La-ha-i-ro-i,  nor  by  the  fountain  in  the  wilderness  of  Shur,  nor 
yet  by  the  modem  miracle  of  Artesian  wells  in  the  desert,  are  the 
sons  of  Hagar  taught  that  God  l>ehoIds  their  debasement,  and  gra- 
ciously attends  to  their  cry.  This  Suez  Canal  is  at  once  the  message 
of  the  nations  and  of  their  Almighty  Buler  to  those  unsubdued  No 
mads,  wooing  them  from  their  their  self-imposed  barbarism,  and 

"  Begging  tbem  do  more  is  battle*  fields  to  deal. 
Nor  crush  the  nations  wltb  the  Iron  heel, 
Bnt  touched  and  softened  by  a  worthy  fiame. 
Quit  sword  and  spear  and  seek  a  better  ftime, 
Bidding  them  make  all  war  and  slaughter  cease. 
And  ply  their  genuine  tasks  in  arts  of  peace." 

To  the  idolatrous  past»  such  gigantic  wonders  would  have  been 
attributed  to  the  gods,  and  their  inventors  deified.  Or  in  later 
times,  the  selflsh,  power-grasping,  money-loving  priesthood  would 
have  striven  carefully  to  conceal  the  principles  of  science  or  mechan- 
ical art  exemplified  in  them,  and  instead  of  publishing  them  as  public 
benefactions,  would  have  locked  them  up  in  the  temples  and  cavee, 
to  be  used  only  for  their  own  aggrandizement.  It  is  evident  that  the 
spirit  of  progress  of  these  latter  days  will  countenance  no  more  of 
tfiis  sort  of  concealment,  no  further  mystery-making  of  things  dis- 
coverable by  human  research.  It  demands  that  secrets  thus  discov- 
ered shall  be  made  at  once  the  common  property  of  all  mankind. 

And  this  diffusive  tendency  is  destined  to  be  the  key  which,  in  the 
hands  of  Christian  governments,  shall  unlock  all  the  prison  houses 
of  sorcery,  priestcraft,  monasticism.  Paganism,  and  slavish  debase- 
ment of  whatever  religion,  dime  or  soil. 

It  was  the  open  sescme  to  the  Japanese  ports  and  to  the  heart  of 
that  exclusive  repellent  people.  It  was  the  wand  that  reft  the  clouds 
through  which  the  Chinaman  caught  a  glimpse  of  the  glory  of  the 
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new  world,  inspiring  him  with  strange  and  unaccustomed  enterprise, 
resolutely  to  break  the  bonds  of  prejudice  and  superstition  with 
which,  for  so  many  long  centuries,  his  spirit  had  been  bound,  and  to 
make  his  way  toward  the  land  where  air,  Are,  water,  electricity, 
light,  sun,  moon  and  stars  all  bow  In  obeisance,  compelled  to  minis- 
ter to  the  desires  of  the  Indomitable,  restless,  progressive  spirit  of 
American  enterprise. 

By  the  foregoing  figures  of  speech  I  have  sought  to  sketch  but  a 
dotted  outline  of  the  grand  results  of  human  progression  In  but  two 
of  Its  legitimate  provinces — science  and  art  Within  this  outline  are 
comprehended  such  Infinitudes  of  details.  Intricate,  puzzling  and 
confounding,  that  the  faint-hearted  may  well  shrink  from  their  con- 
templation appalled  and  disheartened. 

Nevertheless,  these  identical  details  and  Intricacies  are  but  the  raw 
material  fbr  humanity  to  labor  upon,  and  out  of  which  to  fabricate 
structures  yet  more  complicated,  and  organizations  yet  more  won- 
derful. The  especial  task  of  the  present  is  to  devise  ways  and 
means  to  use  with  greater  economy,  and  to  treasure  up  with  less  lia- 
bility to  loss,  all  that  the  past  has  so  liberally  provided,  duly  classi- 
fied, labeled  and  arranged  upon  shelves  ready  for  the  Immediate 
reference  and  use  of  the  fViture.  Among  the  problems  requiring  so- 
lution In  the  accomplishment  of  these  tasks,  I  barely  allude  to  two 
or  three,  selected  either  because  of  their  Intimate  relationship  with 
our  educational  Interests,  or  because  of  their  Intrinsic  Importance 
and  the  Influence  which  their  solution  may  exert  upon  the  future. 
They  are  problems  containing  functions  of  political,  religions  and 
social  significance,  in  whose  integration  and  differentiation  our  edu- 
cational Institutions  of  all  grades  must  necessarily  participate. 

In  our  own  land,  no  mention  need  be  made  of  the  stirring  events 
of  our  recent  political  history,  excepting  to  refer  to  its  relations  to 
the  scarcely  yet  liberated,  still  degraded  and  down-trodden  people, 
who  were  the  innocent  cause  of  our  troubles.  It  certainly  can  not 
surprise,  nor  should  it  disconcert  a  nation  fired  with  9uch  Irresistible 
Impulses  for  the  perpetuation  of  national  glory  that  this  poor  people, 
awakened  by  the  ambition  kindled  at  our  altars,  should  meekly  peti- 
tion for  the  bread  of  their  intellectual  life.  Yet  it  can  not  be  con- 
cealed that  there  are  among  them,  if  not  among  us,  parish  beadles  and 
Bumbles,  who  lift  up  hands  and  roll  up  eyes  In  Inexpressible  aston- 
ishment at  the  Impudent  Idea  of  this  poor  starving  Oliver  asking  for 
"more."  It  Is,  Indeed,  difficult  to  decide  whether  these  or  those  arc 
the  most  destitute  of  the  true  conditions  requisite  to  a  culture  which 
shall  the  most  surely  and  speedily  culminate  in  genuine  refinement 
and  excellence  of  citizenship.  Similar  questions  are  arising  in  other 
countries— demanding  there,  as  they  do  here,  the  careful  thought 
and  Judicious  management  of  an  impartial  and  wisely  directed  law- 
making power.  In  no  other  department  is  the  world  making  history 
at  this  moment  more  rapidly  than  In  the  accomplishments  of  Its 
schemes  for  the  moral,  religious,  social  and  general  culture  of  the 
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people.  Universities,  colleges,  seminsries  and  public  schools, 
charcbes,  Sabbath  schools.  Christian  associations,  lyceums,  teachers* 
eoQYentions,  peace  societies,  social  science  couTentions,  women^s 
rights  and  female  suffrage  associations,  societies  for  the  advance- 
meot  of  science,  and  institutions  for  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  by 
their  newly  awakened  zeal,  unwonted  activity  and  systematic  organ- 
iiaUonof  'heir  force-nail  these  and  innumerable  other  organizations, 
are  making  history  at  thii^  moment  well  worthy  of  the  world^s  study, 
and  men  shall  have  need  of  brains  and  culture  to  comprehend  and 
master  their  philosophy. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  organizations  whose  objects  are  not  so 
evidently  pure  nor  benevolent,  and  whose  influences  may  result  det- 
rimentally, and  may  go  far  to  check  the  progress  of  these  eoni  mend- 
able  eBterprlaes  just  alluded  to.  These  are  the  objectors  and  dissent- 
ers of  society,  who,  like  certain  odd  members  of  every  delib«'rate 
body,  aniformly  vote  ^no**  on  every  question  submitted  to  a  vote. 

The  most  misehievous  foes  to  the  progress  oi  education  are  those 
who,  without  themselves  devising  any  noble  or  generous  plan  what- 
ever, for  the  eommon  good  of  the  cause,  spend  their  ssbstance  and 
energies  in  finding  fiMilt.with  what  has  been  accomplished  by  those 
more  enterprising  than  themselves,  and  in  endeavoring  to  overturn 
and  revolutionize  what  suits  not  their  own  peculiai  notion  of  the 
fltaess  of  things. 

As  it  is  well  established  history  that  all  modern  refining  and  ele- 
vating Influences  and  rational  excellencies,  in  short,  all  modern  en- 
lightenment of  the  masses,  ha^e  followed  closely  in  the  wake  of  the 
Christian  religion,  and  are,  directly  or  indirectly,  attributable  to  its 
divinely  blessed  influences;  and  that  the  precepts  o^no  other  system 
of  morals,  religion  or  laws,  Incorporate  therein  a  tithe  of  the  wisdom, 
pure  principle  or  virtuous  sentiment  of  that  best  of  books,  upon 
whose  revelation  this  religion  is  founded ;  and  as  not  even  Its  avowed 
opponents  attribute  the  least  whatever  of  corrupting  or  of  poisonous 
tendency  to  any  of  its  teachings ;  in  view  of  these  admitted  facts, 
does  it  display  a  wise  and  prudent  forethought  consistent  with  the 
tme  interests  of  education  to  agitate.  Just  at  this  time,  a  movement 
so  questionable  as  to  Its  results,  so  radical  in  its  nature,  as  that  look- 
ing to  its  entire  exclusion  from  the  schools  of  our  country.  If  it 
were  a  pestilential  evil,  the  case  would  present  Itself  differently.  But 
this  question  refers  to  the  banishment  of  the  best  ol  books,  the  only 
religiohs  one  absolutely  f^e  from  the  contaminations  of  sectarian- 
ism, whose  continued  use  can  effect  none  of  those  pernicious  results 
charged,  and  whose  banishment  can  accomplish  no  good  end,  other 
than  the  gratification  of  those  who  have  chosen  to  array  themselves 
against  it. 

I  have  already  asserted  that  all  great  enterprises  are  insepara- 
bly linked  togeth<»r,  and  that  their  management  will  fall,  ultimately. 
Into  the  bands  of  those  whose  superior  education  will  give  them 
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power  to  cope  with  all  errors,  whether  in  the  realms  of  natanilf 
mental,  moral,  political  or  relijrious  philosophy. 

By  far  the  greater  numher  of  educators  are  Christians  who  have 
impartial  faith  in  the  Bible  as  the  Word  ot  €k>d,  and  as  the  only  safe 
moral  guide,  and  who  believe  that  to  destroy  its  influence  either  by 
proscribing  it  or  weakening  the  faith  of  the  world  in  its  authentici- 
ty, is  to  destroy  one  of  the  efalef  pillars  of  government,  and  the  great- 
est, if  not  only,  safeguard  against  political  and  national  ruin.  Witii 
such  belief  in  its  efficacy,  they  would  prove  thems^ves  recreant  to 
principle,  and  unworthy  of  the  glory  of  conquest,  not  to  guard  seal- 
ously  any  attempt  to  deprive  the  world,  or  any  portion  of  It,  of  that 
which  they  believe  so  essential  to  its  I>e8t  good. 

The  insidious  workings  of  Darwinism,  evolution,  development, 
and  kindred  specious  and  dangerous  errors;  the  cool  calculations  and 
hypotheses  of  infidel  philosophers  with  reference  to  the  antiquity  of 
man,  and  to  the  diversity  of  the  origin  of  the  races;  the  somewhat 
arrogant  pretensions  of  Spiritualism,  and  the  extraordinary  as- 
sumptions of  the  so-called  positive  philosophy  are,  in  the  estimation 
of  the  Christian  philosopher,  cunning  and  dangerous  schemes,  and, 
as  presented  by  their  present  advocates,  well  calculated  to  deceive, 
by  a  show  ot  philosophy  and  by  the  semblance  of  logical  Aiimess. 
The  truth  and  error  intermingled  therein  are  pro|>er  subjects  for 
popular  study,  and  our  system  of  education  should  look  to  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  public  mind  to  Judge  between  them,  and  to  sift  the  error 
from  the  truth,  a  feat  possible  only  to  an  intelligent  and  properly 
trained  people. 

The  conclusions  derived  from  the  consideration  of  these  and  other 
circumstances  and  signs  of  the  times,  so  far  as  we  may  have  ability 
to  study  and  interpret  them,  with  reference  to  the  kind  of  men  de- 
manded by  the  times,  is  that  they  must  be  of  the  great  class,  ^inde- 
pendent thinkers:*^  division;  thoroughly  educated:  order;  intellect- 
ual omnivera :  genus :  wide-awakes :  species ;  radical :  variety;  lovers 
of  Grod,  humanity  and  truth. 

Whatever  else  may  be  comprehended  in  the  perfect  ideal  of  educa- 
tion suitable  to  the  world^s  necessities.  It  must  comprise  the  above 
requisites,  together  with  those  preparations  which  will  insure  to 
humanity  the  acquirement  of  general  power,  clearness  of  vision,  dex- 
terity of  management,  universality  and  symmetry  of  development, 
self  control,  celerity,  tact,  power  of  judging  between  good  and  evil, 
and  between  true  and  false,  ability  to  understand  wherein  lies  its 
own  strength,  and  to  direct  its  use  in  promoting  virtue  and  opposing 
wrong— in  short,  power  to  accomplish  not  only  every  possibility, 
but  even  some  impossibilities. 

One  of  these  impossibilities,  as  every  teacher  knows,  is  that  of 
framing  or  devising  a  curriculum  suitable  for  any  given  time  or  ne- 
cessity, and  satisfactory  to  all  persons.  A  curriculum  beginning 
with  the  A,  B,  O,  of  the  infant  department  and  ending— well  I  with 
the  never  ending.    Since  ^impossibilities'' can  be  surmounted  most 
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conyeDlenlly  by  theories,  at  least,  more  easily  than  in  fact,  and  as 
theories  are,  In  their  way,  useful  as  vanguards  to  progress,  and  as 
this  particular  impossibility  is,  at  this  moment,  causing  unwonted 
trouble  both  to  class  theorists  and  to  the  most  practical  of  utilitari- 
ans; I  hope  to  be  excused  for  venturing  to  present  the  outline  ol  a 
theory  ot  a  coarse  of  study,  based  upon  the  considerations  and  prin- 
ciples noted  in  the  foregoing  rambling  remarks,  and  extending  to 
the  dose  of  the  college  course. 

It  is  presented  as  a  topic  for  meditation  during  your  otherwise 
unoccupied  boars,  seeing  ti:at  in  the  curriculum  of  this  association 
no  place  is  provided  for  the  discussion  of  this  topic. 

And,  do  not  be  alarmed,  in  view  of  the  lateness  of  the  hour  and 
the  probability  of  being  detained  by  the  presentation  of  a  scheme 
commensurate  with  the  vast  importance  of  the  subject.  (And  I  do 
conftss  to  a  schoolboy  feeling  that  this  is  the  great  question  em- 
bracing all  others  that  may  come  before  the  association.)  Outlines 
may  be  very  simple  and  quickly  drawn,  yet,  at  the  same  time,  may 
be  very  comprehensive.    But»  to  the  curriculum. 

OUBBICULUM. 

First,  the  Primary  School:  Of  every  study  necessary  to  enable  the 
pupil  to  grasp  and  master  that  which  is  to  follow :  Q.  S.  (For  the 
benefit  of  extreme  utilitarians  who  do  not  understand  classics,  I  will 
explain— sufficient  quantity  and  no  more.) 

Second,  Intermediate— The  same  continued. 

Third,  High  School— The  same  continued. 

Foarth,  High  School— The  same  continued.  That  is,  of  every  study 
necessary  to  grasp  and  master  tKat  which  is  to  follow. 

You  will  perceive  that  this  curriculum  is  universal  in  its  applica- 
tion, and  that  it  can  t>e  but  satisfactory  to  all  reasonable  minds. 
Kevertheless,  It  is  decidedly  rtidical  and  revolutionary. 

It  would  set  aside,  as  unnecessary^  all  that  laborious  study  of  the 
natural  scienoes  which  consists  only  in  the  acquirement  of  the 
knowledge  of  facts,  and  by  which  the  memory,  only.  Is  strengthened 
and  the  general  infbrmation  increased. 

It  would,  undoubtedly,  curtail  the  study  of  the  classics  in  colleges, 
but  would  only  pass  them  over  to  the  university',  to  be  pursued  by 
those  whose  preferences  impel  them  to  philological  pursuits.  By 
the  same  rule  It  would  separate  and  reject  all  purely  professional 
aod  technical  studies  and  branches  thereof,  excepting  such  portions 
as  are  involved  in  their  philosophy — passing  them  over,  likewise,  to 
the  university.  It  would  introduce  additions  to  and  extend  the 
study  of  every  branch  of  that  form  of  practical  science  which  would 
diminiah  the  labor  of  either  acquiring  or  imparting  useful  knowl- 
edge, sach  as  logic,  rhetoric,  elocution,  phonography,  the  philoftophy 
of  the  mind,  of  language,  of  history,  of  political  government,  of 
morals,  of  religion,  ol  ethics,  by  aU  of  the  natural  sciences,  and  their 
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anSversally  applicable  and  aseftil  facts  aa  dUtlngaished  from  those  of 
a  parely  technical  application. 

Of  all  of  these,  and  of  all  others  not  named  Q.  S^  to  enable  the 
graduate  to  step  from  the  platform  of  the  college,  through  the  door- 
way into  the  world,  ready  for  any  work,  with  intellact  evenly  de- 
veloped, and  thoroughly  furnished  with  every  power  and  faculty  for 
successfully  grasping  and  maintaining  whatever  department  of  sci- 
ence, or  art,  or  accomplishing  any  good  or  great  work  possible  to 
humanity. 

It  is  a  blunder  into  which  our  seminaries  and  colleges  have  fallen, 
to  attempt  to  supply  that  which,  in  the  nature  of  things,  only  nni- 
versities  can  supply.  Our  courses  of  study  are  ^^crowded^  with  im- 
practicabilities, and  the  tendency  of  the  times  is  to  still  greater  im- 
practicabilities and  absurdities.  The  utilitarian,  a  professed  reform- 
er, while  he  would  scatter  classics  and  higher  mathematics  to  the 
winds,  crying  ''less  of  the  dead  and  more  of  the  living,  more  of  the 
practical  and  useful,^'  would  thereby  convert  our  colleges  into  mere 
third-iate  imitations  of  polytechnic  schools,  suitable  for  children 
only;  and  our  public  schools  themselves  into  mimic  workshops. 
While  on  the  other  hand,  our  classical  antiquarians,  with  a  confused 
notion  of  the  respect  due  to  hoary  age  and  antique  dignity,  would 
so  overload  the  courses  with  classics  as  to  make  them  repulsive  and 
shocking  to  the  good  taste  of  all  but  themselves,  without  seeming  to 
consider  that  beyond  a  certain  due  proportion,  these,  also,  belong  to 
the  universities.  But  this  whole  question  of  what  shall  be  taught  in 
our  respective  institutions  of  learning,  now  so  violently  agitated, 
may  not  be  settled  at  once,  nor  nntil  the  waters  shall  have  somewhat 
come  to  rest,  the  stones  of  controversy  ceased  tumbling  so  roughly 
against  each  other,  and  the  mud  of  prejudice  and  ignorance  shall 
have  cleared  away. 

To  the  educated  man  of  the  period  the  settlement  of  this  qnesilou 
is  Intrusted,  and  its  full  and  complete  solution  is  demanded  aa  a 
present  and  urgent  necessity.  How  much  does  the  rate  of  fhture 
progress  depend  upon  this  apparently  non-essential  element  no  one 
may  presume  to  conjecture.  When  it  becomes  an  accomplished  fact, 
that  to'every  department  of  education  shall  be  allotted  its  particular 
portion  of  the  labor  of  developing  the  whole  humanity,  nothing  less 
and  nothing  more ;  when  text  books  shall  be  representatives  of  this 
idea,  rather  than  of  the  greed  of  publishing  houses;  when  all  minor 
principles  and  facts,  of  a  nature  not  capable  nor  worthy  of  being 
remembered  (committed  to  memory,)  shall  be  arranged  upon  the 
shelves  of  libraries,  rather  than  in  the  archives  of  memory,  wherein 
more  precions  things  should  be  stored,  and  made  immediately  avail- 
able, when  necessary,  by  a  reference  to  universal  indexes,  or  to  the 
ftiture  Machiavellis,  if  any  there  shall  l>e,  and  when  tme  greatness 
shall  be  understood  to  consist  in  power  to  accomplish  grem  good^ 
rather  than  in  patience  to  endure  great  hardships,  or  to  bear  unrea- 
sonable burdens ;  and  when  symmetry  of  intellectual  development 
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shall  be  esteemed  as  essential  as  that  of  the  body,  and  its  beauty  be 
as  charmiDg  to  the  soul  as  in  ancient  times  were  the  fair  daughters 
of  men  to  the  sons  of  the  gods;  as  in  those  days  giants  were  born,  so 
of  these  latter  day  nuptials  between  mind  and  soul,  between  good- 
ness and  greatness,  between  humanity  and  eternal  truth  shall  be 
bom — the  mighty  men  of  renown,  who  shall  need  no  tower  of  Babel 
to  perpetuate  their  names,  no  oonfuslon  of  tongues  to  teach  them 
lessons  of  obedienoe  to  God,  and  of  lore  and  duty  to  their  fellow  men. 


THE  DUTIES  OF  TEACHERS  IN  REGARD  TO  TEMPERANCE. 


BY  PROF.  RYLAND  T.  BROWN. 


No  taamaa  power  of  computattoa  can  measure  either  the  import- 
toee  or  the  responsibility  of  the  teacher's  proftoion.  Instances  may 
oeeur  in  which  a  p«pil  may  not  6how  a  single  mode  of  thought,  or 
habit  of  lifb  copied  from  his  teacher.  Indeed^  there  may  be,  either 
from  tiie  perversity  of  the  scholar,  or  ftom  the  unfitness  of  the  teach- 
er, such  an  antagonism  between  them,  that  in  all  the  long  years  of 
after  life,  that  pupil  wiU  loathe  and  abhor  everything  that  recalls  his 
teacher  to  memory,  and  shun  all  his  habits  of  lite.  But  these  cases 
eoQStltQte  not  the  rule,  but  the  rare  exceptions  to  it.  More  com- 
monly the  precepts  of  the  teacjier  are  held  as  oracles  not  to  be  called 
in  question,  and  even  the  personal  habits  and  mode  of  thought  and 
expression  of  the  teacher  who  knows  how  to  impress  the  young 
heart  with  an  image  vhich  the  years  and  cares  of  a  busy  life  shall 
net  efface,  or  the  gray  hairs  of  age  bedim,  are  copied  by  the  pupil 
and  held  sacred.  This  is  human  life  in  its  common  phase;  and  I  am 
fhlly  persuaded  that  more  of  us  carry  through  Ufe  this  tinge  re- 
flected ttom  our  early  teachers  than  ever  suspect  It.  We  imagine 
ourselves  to  be  original  characters— Inventors  of  our  habits  of  action 
and  style  of  speaking  and  writing.  And  perhaps  In  nothing  are  we 
more  honest  than  in  this.  Perhaps  at  the  very  time  we  were  patting 
on  the  habits  of  our  teacher,  we  were  entirely  unconscious  of  any 
sneh  thing;  and  probably  the  teacher  was  equally  unconscious  of 
having  thus  put  Into  motion  and  given  direction  to  forces  that  are 
to  mould  a  life,  and  may  be  for  et^nity*  What  we  aim  at  we  may 
comprehend,  but  when  we  strike  the  vibrating  chords  of  hundred^ 
of  intellects,  where  that  vibration  shall  end,  or  on  what  its  harmony 
or  discord  shall  terminate,  the  Infinite  Eye  only,  can  see.  These 
eonslderatloiis  bring  the  teacher  into  the  most  intimate  relation  with 
all  the  moral,  social,  and,  even  political  questions  of  the  age,  and,  so 
fiur  as  these  are  known  to  the  scholars,  with  his  religions  opinions 
and  practices. 

If  my  tailor  does  me  a  good  Job,  lean  afford  to  be  indifferent  to  his 
opinions  on  the  *^dram  shop"  question— If  my  shoemaker  gives  me« 
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good  fit,  I  care  not  which  side  of  the  *' Woman's  Suffrage  question'' 
claims  him,  and  if  my  butcher  sells  me  *^  tenderloins "  that  suit  my 
taste,  I  stop  not  to  ask  if  he  is  Republican  or  Democrat,  hut  I  cannot 
afford  to  be  as  indifferent  about  the  opinions  and  habits  of  the  teacher 
to  whom  I  entrust  the  education  of  my  children. 

The  State,  at  the  public  expense,  professes  to  educate  the  children 
of  the  whole  country,  and  it  is  due  to  society,  which  defrays  the  ex- 
pense of  this  education,  that  the  training  shall  be  such  as  to  secure 
to  the  public  in  the  coming  generation,  such  a  development  of  the 
physical,  moral  and  intellectual  powers  as  will  be  of  the  highest  val- 
ue, and  will  conduce  to  the  greatest  good  of  the  community.    Soci- 
ety rightfully  claims  from  each  individual  member  of  the  social 
compact,  according  to  the  capacity  of  that  member,  a  contribution  to 
the  common  stock  of  the  material  of  public  prosperity  and  happi- 
ness.   Now,  from  some  cause,  it  so  happens  that  quite  a  large  per 
cent,  of  all  our  American  communities  contribute  nothing  toward 
the  public  wealth,  prosperity  or  happiness.    The  proportion  of  those 
whose  habits  of  intoxication  render  them  dead  weights  on  society 
has  not  been  precisely  ascertained  by  actual  enumeration,  but  every 
community  has  painful  evidence  that  it  Is  so  large  as  to  materially 
interfere  with  its  prosperity  and  happiness.    A  drunkard  is  not  only 
a  non-producer,  but  is  a  wasteful  and  extravagant  consumer  of  the 
products  of  the  industrious.    The  drunkard  not  only  wastes  his  own 
time  and  earnings,  but  calls  into  his  employ  an  army  of  laborers  in 
the  capacity  of  saloon  keepers,  wholesale  liquor  dealers,  distillei^ 
and  producers  of  grain  for  distillation,,  whose  efforts  thus  devoted 
are  lost,  at  least  so  far  as  the  public  good  is  concerned.    The  extent 
of  this  pecuniary  loss  has  been  always  under-estimated.    The  United 
States  internal  revenue  affords  us  an  estimate,  approximating  cor- 
rectness, as  to  the  size  of  this  leak  in  the  productive  industry  of  the 
oountry.    This  would  indicate  that  in  the  State  of  Indiana  alone, 
there  is  annually  sunk  in  the  consumption  of  distilled  and  fermented 
liquors,  a  sum  exceeding  fifty  millions  of  dollars  I    This  does  not  in- 
clude any  of  the  expenses  incidental  to  the  drinking,  nor  the  time, 
talent  and  capital  employed  in  the  traffic  and  manufacture  of  the 
drinks.    These  items  must  vastly  exceed  the  mere  cost  of  the  liquors 
consumed.    This  tax  on  the  industry  and  prosperity  of  the  State, 
enormous  as  it  appears,  is  but  the  smallest  item  In  the  account 
against  this  national  vice.    Its  influence  in  lowering  the  tone  of  pab* 
ilc  morals,  fostering  idleness,  and  establishing  schools  of  vice  and 
crime,  from  which  our  prisons  and  poor  houses  are  filled  with  felons 
and  paupers,  to  be  maintained  at  the  public  expense— these  are  the 
great  evils  which  are  infifcted  on  the  moral  and  industrious  commu- 
nities by  the  drinking  habits  of  society.    There  is  no  standard  of 
value  by  which  those  injuries  can  be  estimated. 

Why  is  it  that  society,  like  Prometheus,  with  this  vulture  knawing 
at  its  liver  continually,  sinks  into  a  lethargy  bordering  on  deapair, 
and  makes  so  little  effort  to  rid  itself  of  the  monster  ?    l^e  only 
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tional  answer  to  that  question  win  be  found  in  the  peculiar  effect 
produced  on  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers  by  the  habit,  even 
when  that  habit  falls  far  below  extreme  drunkenness.  You  will  find 
it  often  an  extremel j  difficult-  task  to  make  men,  otherwise  shrewd 
and  intellectual,  comprehend  the  magnitude  of  the  eyil,  or  the  possi* 
bilitF  of  society's  castinj?  off  tbe  terrible  load. 

The  best  I  can  do  with  thia  state  of  mind  is,  to  regard  it  as  a  spe- 
cies  of  insanity ;  for  certainly  if  flights  of  locusts  annually  visited 
our  State  and  devoured  property  to  the  value  of  scores  of  millions ; 
il  the  assasain's  dagger  sent  to  their  graves  hundreds  of  our  citizens 
every  year,  who  does- not  know  that  a  vigorous,  earnest  effort  would 
at  once  be  made  to  avert  such  dreaded  evils  ?  I  am  sure  that  a  com- 
munity of  sound  mind  and  morals  would,  at  least,  decide  that  the 
rabject  deserved  looking  into.  But  fortunately  this  insanity,  though 
general,  is  not  universal,  nor  is  it  congenital.  I  have  given  6ome  at- 
tention to  this  subject,  and  while  I  ffnd  this  insane  apathy  attacking 
men  wlio  indulge  in  a  social  glasa  even  occasionally,  and  especially 
do  I  find  politicians  and  legislators  alarmingly  liable  to  it^  attacks, 
yet  women  are  seldom  affected  with  iL  and  children  never. 

Under  this  aspect  of  affairs,  I  have  nearly  despaired  of  creating  a 
healthy  public  sentiment  on  this  subject  with  the  men  who  work  the 
political  and  social  machinery  at  the  present  time.  But  the  possi- 
bility of  forestalling  this  mania,  and  creating  a  healthy  public  senti- 
ment in  the  generation  to  succeed  us,  is  forcibly  suggested  to  a  re- 
flecting mind.  This  matter,  however,  is  U>  a  very  great  extent  in 
the  hands  of  teachers,  and.  on  them  devolves  the  responsibility  for 
the  proper  use  of  the  power  for  good  which  they  may  wield  in  this 
direction.  There  is  one  favorable  aspect  in  the  existing  public  opin- 
ion on  this  subject.  Thousands  of  persons  who  affect  to  believe  that 
intoxicating  beverages  are  indispensable  in  the  present  state  of  so- 
ciety, and  that  dram  shops,  and  like  places  of  public  resort,  are  for- 
ever to  be  permanent  fixtures  in  our  American  civilization,  yet  they 
freely  admit  that  these  places  of  resort  and  tbe  habits  tliere  acquired 
are  not  proper  ior  women  or  children.  Indeed,  such  is  the  growth 
of  this  healthy  sentUvient  that  it  has  embodied  itself  in  a  clause  of 
our  State  statute,  making  it  a  penal  ofiense  to  retail  intoxicating 
drinks  to  minors.  This  indicates  that  in  the  wisdom  of  our  legisla- 
tors the  habits  of  idleness^  debauchery  and  drunkenuees  should  not 
be  cultivated  in  the  first  twenty-one  years  of  human  life. 

This  I  regard  as  fortunate,  indeed,  as  Providential,  for  it  leaves  the 
young  appetite  unperverted,  the  heart  unbiased  and  the  mind  open 
to  the  iu^ressioDA  of  truth  in  regard  to  the  enormity  of  this  evil. 
Moreover,  there  is  many  a  mau  who  would  resent,  as  a  personal  in- 
tuit, any  advice  on  tbe  subject  of  reforming  his  habit  of  dram  drink-, 
ing,  who  would  mike  no  objection  to  any  advice  tending  to  dissuade 
his  son  from  forming  the  habits  of  idleness  and  dissipation,  insepa- 
ndrte  fromthe  atmoeptiere  of  drinliing  saloons.  Indeed,  I  have  never 
seen  a  man  so  debaaed  by  drunkenness,  that  he  did  not  wish  to  see 
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his  wife  aad  children  sober.  I  think  also  that  it  may  be  fairly  in- 
ferred that  as  the  J/egrislature  prohibited  the  sale  of  intoxicating^ 
drinks  to  minors,  it  was  the  intention  that  these  should  be/educated 
to  habits  of  sobriety.  I  reach  the  same  conclusion  by  another  road. 
The  State  has  assumed  the  burden  of  a  free  education  for  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  Commonwealth,  looking  to  the  greater  productiveness 
and  diminished  expensiveness  of  an  educated  and  intelligent  com- 
munity. 

These  being  the  motives  prompting  the  creation  of  flree  schools, 
the  State  intends  that  such  an  education  shall  be  furnished  as  will 
make  her  citizens  most  profitable  In  production,  and  least  expensive 
In  pauperism  and  crime;  and  if  she  means  this,  she  intends  that  they 
should  be  taught  to  be  sober ;  for  only  as  the  citizen  is  sober  can  this 
good  be  attained  and  this  evil  avoided. 

It  being  the  duty  of  the  teacher,  therefore,  to  fUrnlsh  such  instruc- 
tion as  will  most  effectually  secure  a  sober  life  to  the  pupil,  the  first 
lesson  should  be  the  necessity  and  importance  of  total  abstinence 
from  all  that  intoxicates.  This  lesson  >thould  be  enforced  by  the  ex- 
ample of  the  teacher  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumatances.  Not 
only  should  the  teacher  be  pure,  In  this  respect,  but  above  suspicion. 
No  person  has  the  necessary  qualification  to  entitle  him  to  discharge 
so  responsible  a  duty  as  the  care  of  a  school,  who  visits  places  of 
drinking  resort,  even  though  he  may  never  be  seen  to  partake  of  the 
cup.  1  think  it  unnecessary  here,  and  now,  to  enter  Into  any  ar- 
gument to  prove  that  an  education  to  be  effective  in  the  issue  of  a 
sober  life,  must  inculcate  a  total  abstinence  from  Intoxicating  drinks, 
by  example  and  by  precept. 

This  public  calamity  of  drunkennesa— this  national  crime  of  deri- 
ving a  revenue  from  the  wreck  of  fortune  and  the  ruin  of  character, 
health,  energy,  and  all  that  constitutes  the  true  value  of  the  citizen, 
is  not  brought  before  the  young  mind  in  our  class  books  and  school 
readers  with  that  clearness  which  its  importance  demands.  Even 
the  text  books  on  physiology.  In  common  use,  but  very  indirectly 
Introduce  the  subject  of  the  Influence  of  alcohol  in  deranging  the 
vital  fh notions  and  inducing  disease.  These  unfortunate  omissions 
but  devolve  on  the  teacher,  more  imperiously,  the  duty  of  personal 
instruction.  Subjects  of  this  nature  may  be  very  forcibly  and  effec- 
tually presented  in  the  form  of  familiar  conversations  between  the 
teacher  and  pupils.  In  this  manner  every  phase  ol  the  evil  can  be 
fully  brought  out  and  fairly  presented.  Scarcely  a  newspaper  is 
published  but  contains  a  robbery,  a  suicide,  a  murder,  or  some  other 
shocking  crime  which  is  referred  directly  to  the  habit  of  intemper- 
ance. These  paragraphs  should  be  read  to  the  school  and  the  thought 
clearly  brought  out,  that  the  criminal  was  once  an  innocent  child, 
and  might  have  been  an  honored  and  usefhl  citizen  but  for  that  one 
unfortunate  habit  perhaps  thoughtlessly— certainly  unintentionally 
contracted.  Places  of  resort  for  drinking—- those  hot-beds  of  vice 
and  crime—should  be  presented  to  the  young  mind  by  a  truthfiil  pio- 
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tore  of  the  d«l>asin^  and  dangerous  conseqaences  of  visiting  such 
resorts.  This  duty  faithftiUy  performed  will,  in  many  Instances,  re- 
qnire  a  moral  courage  in  the  teacher,  amounting,  indeed,  to  heroism; 
for  the  Yast  sums  of  money  invested  in  the  traffic  in  intoxicating 
liquors  make  the  saloon  a  force  in  c-ontrolling  public  opinion  of 
which  none  but  a  brave  teacher  will  choose  to  provoke  the  opposi- 
tton  even  in  the  path  of  a  known  duty. 

When  I  think  of  the  flood  of  evil— moral,  social  and  political  which 
is  continually  pouring  on  our  country  from  the  prevalence  of  this 
kabit  of  drunkenness,  and  when  I  remember  how  nearly  ineffectual 
bB9  been  every  effort  to  reform  the  drunkard  and  maintain  his  refor- 
mation, I  feel  more  deeply  the  importance  of  directing  our  labors 
rather  to  prevent  than  to  cure  the  evil.  Here  we  act  on  an  unper- 
rerted  judgment,  at  a  period  of  life  when  impressions  are  most  easily 
made  and  longest  retained ;  and  I  have  an  abiding  faith  that  by  a 
concert  of  action,  the  teachers  of  this  country  may  give  to  their  na- 
tion a  race  of  sober  men. 

As  patriots  and  philanthropists,  we  are  under  the  most  solemn  ob- 
ligations to  labor  untiringly  to  this  end.  The  vice  we  war  against  is 
not  only  the  parent  of  nearly  all  the  crimes  committed,  but  is  a 
power  in  direct  antagonism  to  education,  and  everything  that  tends 
to  the  intellectual,  moral,  and  social  elevation  of  the  race.  With 
such  a  power  our  schools  must  wage  a  w^ar  that  knows  no  truce — a 
war  of  utter  extermination. 


THE  DANGERS  INCIDENTAL  TO  PROFESSION  A*L  LIFE. 


BY  CLARKSON  DAVIS,  PBIKCIPAL  OF  8PICSLAND  ACADEMY. 


Perhaps  the  mistakes^  rather  than  the  dangers^  incidental  to  profes- 
sional life  would  have  been  a  more  fitting  title  to  this  essay;  but, 
without  doubt.  It  will  be  generally  admitted  that  any  practice  or  ex- 
ercise, whether  of  body  or  mind,  that  has  a  tendency  to  lead  into 
erroneous  or  unhealthy  states  or  conditions^  is  dangerous  as  well  as 
mistaken.  In  the  term  dang^nrs  it  is  intended  more  to  include  the 
tendency  to  form  habits  or  peculiarities,  that  would  mar  the  useful- 
ness of  the  man,  than  to  enumerate  *' hair-breadth  escapes  by  flood 
or  field."  to  which  the  members  of  any  profession  are  exposed ;  and 
OD  an  occasion  like  the  present,  it  is  but  proper  that  the  inquiries  be 
limited  to  what  concerns  teachers. 

The  suggestion^f  some  investigation  in  this  direction  has  ap- 
peared to  be  in  place,  from  the  fact  that  in  our  institutes  and  associ- 
ations we  so  often  dwell  upon  the  influence  of  the  teacher  and  the 
Importance  of  his  office,  that  without  the  counteracting  influence  of 
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an  occaeioni^l  f^rHmpge  at  the  other  8<de^  there  may  be  a  danger  that 
we  sometimes  resolve  ourselves  into  something^  of  a  ^^Mataal  Admi- 
ration Society." 

A  celebrated  French  surgreon  claimed  to  have  been  able  to  point 
ont  a  man's  manual  employment  by  certain  charpcteristics  which 
had  become  impressed  upon  his  physical  system,  by  the  repetition  of 
the  action  of  the  Bpeciflc  muscles  brought  into  exercise  by  his  trade 
or  calling ;  and  it  becomes  a  question  of  interest  how  far  those  pro- 
fessions that  arc  more  intellectual  in  their  nature,  do,  by  the  reflex 
action  of  the  mind  upon  the  body,  produce  certain  manifestations 
which  are  indices  to  the  professional  life;  also,  how  far  professional 
peculiarities  may  be  indulged  in  without  interfering  with  a  man*g 
usefblness  as  a  citizen  of  the  world. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  to  even  the  casual  observer  of  human  na- 
ture, that  the  practice  of  any  profession  tends  to  induce  certain  hab- 
its of  thought  and  peculiarities  of  expression.  These,  in  themselves, 
may  not  be  sources  of  danger,  but  when  carried  to  the  verge  of  ec- 
centricity or  one-idens,  they  often  impair  a  man's  general  usefulness* 
Perhaps  it  may  be  urged  that  nearly  all  great  geniuses  are  eccentric 
or  men  of  one  idea;  but  that  does  not  prnve  it  must  be  useful. 

To  the  professional  teacher  the  source  of  one  of  the  first  and  most 
prominent  dangers  Is  in  the  constant  association  with  persons  of  im- 
mature minds,  and  to  some  extent  unformed  characters,  a  danger 
which  is  heightened  by  the  relation  in  which  he  stands  to  his  pupils. 
He  is  accustomed  to  command  and  they  to  obey,  (or  at  least  such  Is 
the  supposition);  on  questions  of  science,  he  is  looked  up  to  as  au- 
thority ;  in  the  adjustment  of  quarrels  and  disputes  he  is  to  act  both 
asjuryand  judge;  to  combine  in  his  person  the  office  of  legislator, 
judiciary  and  executive,  and  day  after  day«  and  mouth  after  month, 
this  same  thing  is  repeated,  and,  unless  he  is  careful,  he  is  in  danger 
of  becoming  impatient  of  oppo«8ition,  pompous  in  demeanor,  and 
oracular  in  expression.  Should  order  be  largely  developed,  he  often 
becomes  painfully  prim  and  precise;  or  should  this  be  wanting,  he 
may,  by  virtue  of  his  position  as  au'ocrat  of  the  school  room,  deem 
it  unnecessary  to  pay  attention  to  the  minor  proprieties,  und  become 
negligent  or  sloveuly. 

Not  long  ago,  a  clergyman  who  has  had  opportunity  for  studying 
men,  remarked  to  me  that  he  thought  he  could  always  tell  an  old 
school  teacher;  he  thought  a  great  many  of  them  looked  like  an  old 
maid's  parlor,  but  as  he  did  not  inform  me  how  an  old  maid's  parlor 
looked,  you  will  have  to  draw  upon  your  imagination  for  the  pic- 
ture. 

But  the  greatest  danger  arising  from  these  relations  of  the  teacher 
to  his  pupil  is  the  tendency  they  have  to  dwa^hls  mind.  After 
teaching  the  same  studies  for  a  few  years,  he  is  in  danger  of  con- 
cluding that  he  is  sufficiently  posted  in  them,  and  of  making  no  far- 
ther effort  to  become  better  acquainted  with  what  lies  beyond  and 
outside  the  text  book.    There  is  sometimes  a  charge  made  against 
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teachers  similar  to  the  objection  of  democrats  to  Oeneral  Grant,  be- 
cause he  couldn't  talk  anything  but  ^^  hoes,*' a  charge,' in  some  in- 
stanees,  too  well  founded.  Another  mistake,  closely  allied  to  the 
preceding,  is  the  tendency  of  many  young  teachers  to  engage  in  the 
bosiaess  without  sufficient  preparation.  The  world  is  moving  with 
soefa  »peed  that  many  seem  to  fear  that  all  will  soon  be  accomplished, 
and  nothing  remain  for  them  to  do,  unless  they  make  haste  to  put 
their  shoulders  to  the  wheel.  Much  of  the  incompetency  daily  wit- 
Deesed  in  the  management  of  schools  arises  from  this  source.  How 
fluuiy  are  now  teaching  in  the  public  schools  of  our  State  who  know 
next  to  nothing  of  literature,  history,  nor  any  of  the  natural  sciences, 
unless  it  may  be  a  mere  smattering  of  physiology,  and  whose  know- 
ledge of  mathematics  and  of  their  own  language  is  limited  to  a  brief 
ttudy  of  some  elementary  text  book  on  grammar,  an  imperfect  ao- 
qaaiotance  with  arithmetic,  or  enough  of  algetfra  to  solve  a  simple 
equation.  How  can  it  be  expected  that  such  teachers  will  awaken 
an  eothu^iastic  love  of  study  in  the  minds  of  their  pupils,  when  they 
themselves  have  only  approached  the  vestibule  of  the  temple  of 
knowledge,  and  as  yet  know  nothing  of  the  inner  sanctuary. 

But  such  teachers  are  not  often  found  at  institutes  and  associations, 
BO  it  is  unnecessary  to  dwell  further  upon  this  topic,  except  to  ask 
those  who  have  charge  of  High  Schools  and  Colleges  to  urge  those 
students  who  expect  to  teach  to  qualify  themselves  worthy  of  their 
vocation. 

Another  danger  of  a  somewhat  opposite  nature  is  the  tendency,  on 
the  part  of  some  to  cram  themselves  with  more  than  their  minds  can, 
or,  at  least,  do  digest,  making  their  memory  ar  mere  lumber  deposi- 
tory, rather  than  training  themselves  for  skilled  workmen.  This  is 
a  fruitful  source  of  mechanical  teachers.  A  student  of  this  class,  In 
bodying  arithmetic,  labors  to  obtain  answers,  rather  than  to  un- 
derstand principles;  in  grammar  he  writes  down  the  analysis  and 
correction  of  sentences  and  carefully  preserves  his  papers,  which 
are  to  serve  instead  of  hToins^  when  he  shall  assume  the  office  of 
teacher.  I  have  seen  some  of  this  class  who  had  attended  some  Nor- 
mal institution,  and  who  came  back  with  great  portfolios  full  of 
sketches  or  methods  of  teaching ;  and  I  have  also  seen  them  assay  to 
instruct  others,  both  in  the  rudiments  of  an  education  and  the  art  of 
teaching,  and  no  Chinese  tailor  ever  adhered  more  faithfully  to  his 
copy  than  these  vendors  of  second-hand  knowledge.  The  tendency 
to  be  mere  imitators  is  a  mistake  against  which  we  all  need  be  on 
the  guard.  But  while  the  cramming  process  is  avoided,  no.oppor- 
tnnity  should  be  negV^ted  of  gaining  knowledge,  provided  it  be 
afterwards  so  digested  and  assimilated  that  it  will  become  a  part  of 
our  mental  constitution  and  organization ;  becomes,  in  fact,  our  own, 
and  then  as  we  study  beat  methods  of  presenting  it,  we  can  teach  as 
those  having  some  degree  of  authority. 

But  the  word  method  suggests  anotlier  danger  to  which  the  profes- 
sion is  liable.     I  scarcely  know  whether  to  call  it  ''hobbies"  or 
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^*  method  epidemics,*'  probably  the  latter,  for  the  malady  always  as- 
aumes  an  epidemic  form. 

A  new  method  orij^lnates  in  a  Normal  School,  in  academical  or 
collegiate  institution,  and  soon  becomes  as  contagious  as  whooping 
cough,  measles,  or  even  love  sickness  in  a  village  academy.  As  an 
instance  of  this,  we  have  but  to  recollect  the  introduction  of  the 
method  of  teaching  geography  by  chanting  the  names  of  localities. 
Itinerant  i>edagogues  traversed  the  country  introdacing  the  system 
into  every  school  district,  and  teaching  in  two  weeks  all  of  geo- 
graphy that  was  worth  knowing,  for  the  paltry  sum  of  two  dollars, 
and  fixing  it  in  the  memory  never  to  be  forgotten.  The  jaw-break- 
ing names  of  Saskatchewan,  Popocatapetl,  &c^  were  rendered  melo- 
dious to  the  tunes  of  Bonnie  Doon,  Old  Dan  Tucker,  and  Auld  L^ng 
Syne,  and  the  inspiration  of  music  was  to  be  a  greater  incentive  to 
study  than  the  application  of  the  birch  had  ever  been.  Able  teach- 
ers told  us  that  geography  could  not  be  successfully  taught  without 
it ;  and  in  many  schools  throughout  the  west,  a  portion  of  'each  day 
was  given  to  this  exercise.  But  the  system  has  gradually  fallen  into 
disuse,  and  we  are  now  threatened  with  another  epidemic  in  this  di- 
rection. 

It  is  but  a  few  years  since  there  was  no  one  study  which  received 
as  much  attention  at  all  Teachers'  Institutes  and  Associations,  as 
Mental  Arithmetic,  and  it  was  studied  by  all  the  students  in  the 
schools.  We  were  gravely  informed  by  educational  sages,  that  so 
far  as  teaching  arithmetic  was  concerned,  the  philosopher's  stone 
had  been  discovered.  Students  could  not  be  properly  prepared  for 
the  active  duties  of  life  so  well  In  any  other  way  as  by  thorough 
drill  in  this  science.  They  were  taugh  t  concentration  of  mind,  accu- 
racy of  expression  and  correctness  in  reasoning.  No  better  treatise 
on  logic  was  needed.  But  the  excitement  concerning  it  has  subsided, 
and  it  is  a  question  whether  Mental  Arithmetic  now  receives  the  at- 
tention its  real  worth  demands. 

J^erhaps  more  than  one  teacher  can  recollect  too,  when,  in  the  ex- 
citement over  dumb  bells,  Indian  clubs,  poles  and  bean  bags,  he  In- 
vested two  or  three  dollars  in  the  aforesaid  articles,  and  in  the  ex- 
pectation of  becoming  a  Hercules  or  a  Winsbip,  he  practiced  vigor- 
ously for  a  period  sufficiently  long  to  render  every  muscle  painfully 
sore,  and  threw  aside  the  apparatus  in  disgust;  or  he  may  have  in- 
troduced into  his  school  for  the  benefit  of  his  students,  who  soon  dis- 
carded  them  for  skates,  foot  balls,  and  other  old  and  time-honored 
games. 

Penmanship,  in  running  hand,  round  hand,  and  semiangular  sys- 
tems have  all  had  their  time  of  excitement ;  and  the  same  may  be  said 
of  the  concert  method  of  teaching  grammar,  French  in  six  easy  les- 
sons, and  the  Pestalozzian  and  Lancasterian  systems  of  instructions. 
I  do  not  say  that  these  *^  epidemics"  have  not  been  to  some  extent 
useful,  nor  that  schools  have  not  improved  within  the  last  twenty 
years,  but  it  is  a  serious  question  whether  they  would  not  have  Im- 
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proved  more  nnder  different  modes  of  treatment.  Order  is  some- 
\h\Dg  that  U  essential  to  the  success  of  every  school,  but  there  are 
8ome  schools  in  which  an  order  mania  prevails — no  time  to  do  any- 
thing but  to  fj^vem.  In  our  attempt  at  thoroughness  of  instruction, 
there  is  a  danger  that  we  lay  too  much  stress  on  drill,  as  we  term  it; 
treating  the  mind  as  though  it  were  a  block  of  marble  or  a  lump  of 
day,  to  be  fashioned  into  whatever  shape  the  artist  chooses,  instead 
of  a  living  force,  possessing  inherently  the  power  of  development. 
There  may  be  too  much  drill.  A  naturally  poor  soil  is  sometimes  ren- 
dered barren  by  excessive  cultivation.  All  the  culture  in  the  world 
will  not  change  a  cabbage  into  an  oak,  but  eaeb  may  be  improved 
by  proper  care. 

There  is  one  other  danger  with  which  the  profession  is  threatened, 
and  that  is  ^^book  agents,'*  and  a  multiplicity  of  text  books;  but  the 
importance  of  this  subject  demands  a  special  article,  and  must,  for 
the  present,  be  ignored. 

Bat  the  question  arises,  are  we  to  continue  to  make  mistakes;  to 
introduce  new  methods,  only  to  abandon  them  f  Better  this  than 
the  stagnation  which  would  iollow  from  settling  down  self-satisfied 
with  whatever  may  have  been  taught  us  in  childhood. 

But  there  is  need,  in  all  things,  for  the  exercise  of  reason,  and  that 
teacher  will  best  succeed  who,  when  learning  by  the  mistakes  of 
himself  and  others,  is  willing  to  be  guided  by  the  experience  of  the 
past  and  to  look  with  full  confidence  to  the  future. 


WHAT  IS  THE  IDEA  OP  A  NORMAL  SCHOOL— WHAT  IS  ITS 
NECESSITY  TO  THE  STATE,  AND  HOW 
CAN  IT  BE  REALIZED? 


BY  W.  A.  JONES,  PRKSIDEKT  OF  THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


I  propose  to  discuss  this  theme  in  the  following  order : 

1.  What  is  the  idea  of  the  School? 

2.  What  is  the  u2e<i  of  a  Normal  School? 

3.  What  is  the  necessity  of  a  Normal  School  to  the  State? 

4.  How  can  the  idea  of  the  Normal  School  be  realized? 

It  is  a  matter  of  vital  importance  that  we  get  a  clear  and  complete 
eooeeption  of  what  the  school  is,  or  ought  to  be,  in  its  plans  and  pur- 
poses to  tpeet  the  wants  of  the  present.  What  is  the  ideal  concep- 
tion of  the  School  of  to-day  which  it  is  necessary  to  make  real,  that 
ve  may  so  train  up  th^  children  and  youth  of  the  State  that  they 
nuT  attain  the  noblest  manhood  and  loomanhoodf  that  they  may  be- 
come the  worthy  inheritors  and  preservers  of  a  Christian  civiliza- 
tion and  a  Republican  Government;  whose  territory  ^^ manifest  des- 
ttoy "  declares  shall  one  day  be  limited  only  by  the  shore  lines  of 
the  sarrouoding  oceans. 
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We  inquire  then,  first: 

What  Is  the  idea  of  the  School  of  to-day  ? 

The  primary  signification  of  the  vford  school  is  leisure;  a  secondary 
meaning,  leisure  devoted  to  study ;  by  metonoray  it  means  a  plac^  for 
literary  or  other  study.  Hence,  under  the  secondary  meaning,  there 
may  be  as  many  diff'erent  kinds  of  schools  as  there  are  different 
departments  of  knowledge  or  art,  to  the  study  of  which  leisure  Is 
devoted.  And  we  have  Law,  Theological,  Medical,  Classical,  Scien- 
tifl>c  and  Art  Schools.  The  object  of  each  of  these  schools  is  specific, 
as  is  seen  fVom  the  term  prefixed  to  the  word  school.  There  is  also 
a  kind  of  school  whose  object  is  not  specific,  but  general.  General 
in  the  sense  that  its  object  is  not  to  instruct  or  impart  information  in 
some  particular  department  of  knowledge,  or  art,  so  much  as  it  is  to 
educate  the  human  being.  This  is  the  ''common  school."  "Common,'* 
because  maintained  at  the  public  expense  and  open  to  all. 

I  repeat,  the  object  of  the  common  school  is,  education,  not  in  a 
specific  but  in  a  general  sense. 

The  school  is  the  means,  education  the  end. 

We  can  gain  a  complete  idea  of  what  the  school  should  be  only 
from  a  clear  apprehension  of  its  object — education. 

yf\iKt\9  education  f 

As  popularly  used,  the  word  often  denotes  siniply  information,  or 
the  possession 'bf  facts.  A  man,  in  speaking  of  another's  education, 
may  make  the  sum  of  his  own  information,  or  he  may  make  the  aver- 
age information  of  people  in  general  of  his  acquaintance,  the  stand- 
ard of  comparison,  and  afflrm  that  a  person  is  well  educated,  or  oth- 
erwise, as  the  sum  of  his  information  is  equal  to,  or  less,  than  the  re- 
spective standards  of  comparison.  There  is  an  elernenX  of  truth  in 
this  popular  use  of  the  word,  but  thus  used,  it  does  not  convey  to 
mind  the  whole  ti^uth.  The  literal  meaning  of  the  w^ord  education  is 
the  2iiSt  of  leading  out.  But  how  does  this  leading  out  process  {^O 
forward?  Conscious  experience  and  observation  show  that  the  bu- 
nMn  being  is  endowed  with  certain  physical  and  spiritual  powers ; 
that  among  the  physical  powers  is  a  nervous  system  capable  of  re- 
ceiving impressions  from  the  external  word.  Impressions  made  up- 
on this  system  result  in  sensation,  intuition,  sense-perception,  self- 
consciousness. 

It  is  further  observed  that  the  mind  has  the  power  of  reproducing^ 
in  consciousness  the  absent  objects,  and  of  recognizing  these  repro- 
ductions as  objects  of  former  sensation  or  perception,  or  as  former 
products  of  its  own  creation.  It  can  also  reproduce  these 4>bjects  of 
thought  not  as  they  are  or  were,  but  it  can  combine  and  arrange 
their  different  elements  not  according  to  the  real  or  original,  but  ac- 
cording to  the  mind's  own  ideals  and  its  will. 

The  objects  which  the  mind  may  know  are  diverse  in  their  char- 
acter. Some  are  presented  from  the  world  without,  and  are  called 
object-objects.  Some  are  presented  from  within,  and  are  called  sub- 
ject-objects.   If  the  mind  contemplate  the  moon  in  the  heavens,  the 
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moon  thug  oontemplated  Is  the  object-object.  If  the  mind  contem- 
plate the  moon  as  pictured  to  the  mind  it»«elf,  i,  «.,  conceiyed,  repro- 
faoed.  it  is  the  subject^object.  Continued  attention  to  the  former  is 
obsenration,  or  objective  study ;  to  the  latter,  reflection,  or  subjective 
study. 

Thirdly,  it  Is  observed  that  the  mind  has  the  power  of  perceivings 
the  qualities  and  relations  of  thing^s  reproduced  in  consciousness  for 
itseontemplation. 

These  qualities  and  relations  it  thinks  apart  from  the  objects  to 
whifh  they  belong,  and  thus  forms  general  abstract  conceptions.  It 
classifies  all  objects  according  to  the  Individuals  and  species  to 
which  they  belon  g.  CI osely  con  nected  wl th  cl asslfy  i n g  are  the  h  1  gh  - 
er  acts  of  tracing  effects  to  causes,  and  of  illustrating  causes  by  ef- 
fects. **Inductions  are  made  by  interpreting  similar  qualities  and 
causes,  as  exhibited  in  experience  and  by  experiment,  and  the  mind 
thos  becomes  possessed  of  rules  and  principles  which  it  applies  de- 
ductively i)oth  to  prove  and  to  explain.'' 

Hence  the  mind  has  two  ways  of  knowing,  the  one  called  empiri- 
cal, the  other  rational,  and  each  has  a  certain  authority  over  the 
other;  each  assists  and  corrects  the  other. 

The  mind  also  forms  conceptions  of  time,  space,  cause,  the  bcautl- 
ftal  and  the  right. 

It  is  also  ob«erved  that  these  various  forms  of  activity  are  attended 
with  emotions,  affections,  desires,  volitions.  The  world  without  sup- 
plies the  material;  the  mind  within  converts  this  material  Into 
Itnowledge  and  experience.  The  powers  of  nature  without,  acting 
through  the  physical  organism,  on  the  powers  of  mind  within,  draw 
OQt,  educate. the  latter  to  grasp  and  interpret  nature. 

Hence  the  word  education,  in  its  strict  application,  seems  to  be  de- 
scriptive, simply,  of  the  mode  of  the  drawing  out  process  as  elTected, 
primarily,  by  the  presentation  of  material  objects  to  the  senses. 

Bat  in  a  comprehensive  sense  the  word  is  not  only  descriptive 
of  the  process  of  drawing  out  the  faculties  and  powers  of  the  soul  to 
act  upon  their  proper  stimuli,  but  also  to  denote  the  objects  or  pro- 
ducts of  the  several  faculties,  and  the  culture  resulting  from  the 
CToIatlons  of  these  products.  Having  briefly  reviewed  the  mode  of 
the  drawing  out,  educating  process,  as  given  in  conciousness,  it  is 
necessary,  for  the  purposes  of  this  discussion,  to  notice  the  chrono- 
logical order  in  which  the  different  faculties  are  primarily  led  to 
Mt  and  also  to  examine  the  products  of  the  several  faculties  and 
^e\T  necessary  relation  and  dependence. 

Conciousness  testifies  that  the  first  form  of  mental  action  in  order 
of  time  is  sense,  perception  or  the  cOnciousness  of  the  existence  of 
external  objecta,  here,  in  space.  Given  with  this  in  close  connec- 
tion is  the  conciousness  of  self  as  the  percipient  being.  Because  this 
IhcDltjr  to  cognize  the  individual  external  objects  as  flxed  in  space, 
Acre,  and  the  determinate  state  of  self  as  now  in  time  is  limited  in  its 
action  to  the  cogicion  of  here  and  now  objects,  i.  e^  objects  present, 
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it  is  o&IIed  the  presentatlve  faculty.  The  objects  or  products  of  this 
faculty  are  individuals,  and  their  characteristics  are  here  and  now* 
Next  in  order  of  time  and  of  growth  is  the  faculty  the  mind  has  of 
reproducincr  in  conciousness  the  individual  objects  of  former  percep- 
tion, sensation  or  /eelings.  The  objects  or  products  of  this  faculty, 
like  the  products  of  the  presentatlve  faculty,  are  individuals;  but,  un- 
like the  products  of  that  faculty,  they  are  representatives  of  them. 
Their  characteristic  is,  that  they  represent  objects,  observed  and 
experienced.  They  are  representative,  i,  6.,  present  a  second — they 
stand  in  place  of  objects  previously  known.  Hence  this  form  of  men- 
tal action  is  called  the  representative  faculty. 

Last  of  all,  in  the  order  of  time  and  of  growth,  is  the  power  the 
mind  has  of  taking  the  materials  represented  in  consciousness,  as 
before  mentioned,  and  of  dealing,  not  with  the  things  themselves, 
but  with  their  qualities  and  relations. 

It  Is  called  the  intelligence,  the  rational  faculty,  the  reflective  fac- 
ulty. Its  products  are  generalized  objects,  universals,  as  contrasted 
with  Individuals.  They  are  named  the  concept,  tlie  class,  the  judg- 
ment, the  argument,  the  Induction,  the  interpretation,  the  system. 

The  orderly  and  logical  arrangement  and  statement  of  the  pro- 
ducts of  this  faculty  In  a  department  of  knowledge  Is  expressed  by 
a  single  word— science,  which  is  used  subjectively  for  the  processes 
and  objectively  for  the  results.  Language,  whether  It  be  the  *'  pro- 
duction of  nature,^  work  of  human  art,  or  a  divine  gift,"  is  the  in- 
strument which  holds  the  products  and  further  the  processes  of  rea- 
son. Language  is  the  casket,  the  products  of  the  reason  are  the 
jewels  it  contains.  *^  While  this  power  is  last  and  most  i^ehictantly 
developed,  its  products  surpass  In  dlsrnlty  and  Importance  the  pro- 
ducts  of  the  other  faculties.  It  atUlns  to  a  cognition  of  power  and 
laws,  and  from  them  determines  what  facts  and  events  must  be.  By 
premises  It  enforces  conclusions,  from  data,  accounts  for  inferences, 
elevates  observation  to  the  dignity  of  science,  interprets  the  past  and 
predicts  the  future.*'  It  is  to  be  remarked,  however,  that  it  ts  only 
by  artificial  culture,  of  this  and  of  the  lower  faculties,  that  these 
higher  attainments  of  the  reason  are  reached ;  they  are  referred  to 
In  this  connection  for  the  purpose  of  showing  the  capacity  and  possi- 
ble attainments  of  their  power. 

As  a  rule,  the  spontaneous  reason  never  reaches  science^  whether 
subjectively  or  objectively  viewed.  If  the  foregoing  statements  are 
true.  It  follows  that  the  order  of  the  educating,  leading  out  process, 
is  as  follows :  First,  in  time,  ared  eveloped  the  powers  of  sense  and 
outward  observation;  next,  memory  and  imagination,  and  last,  re- 
flection or  reason.  In  other  words,  the  order  is :  First,  presentation ; 
second,  representation ;  third,  reflection.  As  is  the  order  of  the  pro- 
cesses, so  is  the  order  of  the  products.  The  presentatlve  faculty 
creates  individuals,  the  representative  faculty  reproduces  or  repre- 
sents these  individuals,  and  the  reflective  faculty  fopms  or  evolves 
universals. 
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As  the  facalties  have  to  each  other  a  relation  of  natural  saccesBion, 
80  their  prodacte  are  related  in  an  order  of  mutnal  dependence.  Ob- 
jects of  memory  and  imagination  havQ  ho  meaning  and  no  reality, 
except  as  they  |>r6rapiK>«e,  and  refer  to  objects  of  sense  and  conscious- 
ness; and  uniyersals  have  no  meaning,  except  as  they  can  be  applied 
Us  and  be  illustrated  by  objects  observed,  remembered  and  ima- 
gined. 

Hence,  there  is  no  organie  relation  among  the  products  of  the  men- 
tal processes,  corresponding  to  and  growing  out  of  the  organic  rela- 
tion of  the  processes.  Because  this  order  of  the  processes  with  the 
relation  of  the  products,  is  determined  by  the  development  of  the 
miod  itself;  it  Is  CBWed'pgychological,  ss  it  implies  antecedence  and 
consequence,  in  time  it  Is  called  chronological,  either  term  being 
used  to  denote  the  subjective  processes  and  the  objective  results. 

It  has  been  shown  that  the  psychological  order  in  which  the  pro- 
iadi  of  the  different  faculties  are  evolved,  is  from  the  particular  to 
the  general  or  universal,  and,  since  universals  must  include  all  the 
particular  of  the  classes  for  which  they  stand,  or,  in  other  words, 
particulars  ffitiat  be  included  in,  and  evolved  from  universals;  there^ 
fan  the  logical  order  of  dependence  of  the  products  of  the  faculties, 
is  the  converse  of  tlfe  psychological  order.  What  is  first  in  logic 
and  reason,  is  last  in  psychological  development.  Logically  partic- 
ulars are  evolved  from  universals;  psychologically  universal^  are 
evolved  firom  particulars. 

Still  further,  we  must  not  loose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  powers 
of  the  mind  mentioned  are  not  simultaneously  developed.  The  lirst 
manifestations  of  mind  are  merely  rudimental.  To  the  observation 
there  seems  to  be  a  feeble  and  confused  experience  of  pleasurable 
and  painful  sensations.  Every  one  has  observed  the  blind  and  aim- 
less motions  of  the  infant,  prompted  by  new  instinct.  The  memory 
of  no  one  preserves  any  distinct  knowledge  of  the  simplest  external 
objects,  or  of  his  subjective  states  as  known  in  feelings  of  pleasure  or 
pain  during  the  period  of  infancy.  The  imagination  has  no  material 
out  of  which  to  shape  a  concept.  Ko  record  is  left,  so  far  as  our 
consciousness  testifies,  of  objects  observed  or  of  states  experienced 
by  the  sonl  during  the  earliest  months,  perhaps  years  of  childhood. 

The  first  manifestion  of  the  power  to  know  is  the  power  to  attend. 
Attention  implies  discrimination  and  objects  discriminated.  The 
first  objects  discriminated  are  those  of  sense.  The  child  is  absorbed, 
the  first  few  years  of  bis  life,  with  gaining  a  knowledge  of  those  ex- 
ternal objects  which  relate  first  to  his  appetite,  then  with  those  that 
relate  to  his  affections  and  desires.  Every  one  has  observed  the  in- 
fiuit  of  a  year  old,  when  presented  with  a  new  toy,  turn  it  over,  now 
this  side,  now  that;  inspecting  its  color  and  its  form.  While  holding 
it  with  one  hand,  he  touches  his  extended  forefinger  to  one  part, 
then  to  another,  occasionally  giving  an  expression  of  satisfaction, 
and  looking  up  for  sympathy  and  encouragement  in  his  new  discov- 
eries.   Kext  he  puts  the  toy  to  his  mouth,  to  see  what  the  testimony 
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of  taste  is;  then,  excuse  the  expression,  he  whaoks  it  upon  the  floor, 
to  see  what  sound  it  gives  forth.  Thus,  by  the  consecutiTe  use  of  his 
senses,  he  masters  the  toy  as  an  object  of  knowledge.  Up  to  the 
sixth,  seventh  or  eighth  year,  varying  in  individual  eases,  ttie  powers 
of  sensation  and  outward  observation,  i.  e.,  the  presentative  faculty, 
is  predominately  active.  The  child  is  ever  busy  in  finding  new  ob- 
jects of  sense  to  master;  objects  upon  the  earth,  in  the  water,  in 
the  sky;  objects  solid,  liquid  and  gaseous;  nothing  within  his  reach 
is  safe  from  his  finding,  seeing,  handling,  biting,  pounding,  break- 
ing. At  about  the  age  before  mentioned,  especially  if  left  to  have 
his  own  way,  he  has  acquired  a  tolerably  extensive  knowledge  of 
material  objects,  within  the  range  of  his  observation. 

By  this  time,  the  powers  of  sense  and  outward  observatien  have 
attained  such  a  development  that  this  form  of  mental  activity  can  be 
employed  with  such  energetic  attention  as  to  evolve  its  products  in 
more  complete  perfection,  and  the  memory  has  something  clefiriy 
defined  to  act  upon,  and  the  imagination  has  an  abundance  of  mate- 
rial out  of  which  to  shape  precepts  according  to  its  own  ideals. 
That  memory  and  imagination,  or  the  representive  faculty  now  be- 
gins to  take  the  lead  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  the  child  now  begins  to 
imitate  the  actions  and  occupations  of  older  people.  The  girl  finds 
the  greatest  pleasure  in  making  new  dresses  according  to  new  pat- 
terns for  her  doll,  and  in  attending  to  the  various  duties  of  the 
mother  of  an  imaginary  large  family. 

The  boy  rides  a  stick  for  a  horse,  and  puts  it  in  the  stable  with 
hay  and  oats  at  the  bridle  end,  and  insists  that  the  door  be  locked  at 
night.  At  about  the  thirteenth,  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  year,  vary- 
ing with  individuals,  the  girl  lays  aside  her  doll,  and  the  boy  his 
wooden  horse.  Each  begins  to  manifest  by  purposes  and  acts,  by 
judgments  expressed,  by  adapting  means  to  ends,  the  presence 
and  power  of  the  reflection  faculty. 

Hence,  those  who  have  reflected  and  observed,  knoio  that  there  are 
three  well  marked  stages  of  intellectual  growth,  corresponding  in 
their  order  to  the  psychological  order  in  which  the  faculties  are  de- 
veloped, and  in  which  the  products  of  the  faculties  are  connected. 
This,  during  the  period  of  infancy  and  early  childhood,  the  powers  of 
sense  are  predominantly  active,  and,  during  this  period,  so  far  as  their 
spontaneous  exercise  is  concerned,  they  seem  to  reach  their  perfected 
state. 

Next  in  order,  through  the  remaiuder  of  childhood  and  on  into 
youth,  the  powers  of  memory  and  imagination  take  the  lead.  And 
last,  as  man  passes  out  of  the  youthful  stage  into  the  maturity  of 
manhood,  the  reflective  faculty  assumes  the  control. 

Let  it  be  distinctly  understood  that  it  is  not  asserted  that  there  ia  a 
certain  period  of  years  in  which  the  powers  of  observation  act  and 
reach  their  perfected  state  while  the  others  lie  dormant;  and  then 
another  long  period  of  years  in  which  the  memory  and  imagination 
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are  devfJoped,  and  in  which  they  reach  their  perfected  state,  while 
the  powers  of  reflection  lie  uodeveloped  and  inactive. 

Kot  that,  when  it  is  said  that  the  powers  of  sense  and  observation 
tart  first  in  order  of  time  developed  and  first  reach  their  perfected 
sUte,  the  co-action  of  the  other  faculties  of  the  intellect  is  not  ex- 
cluded. The  use  of  language  by  the  child  two  years  old  is  the  evi- 
dence at  once  of  the  presence  of  exercise  of  reason,  as  before  inti- 
mated. The  several  powers  of  the  intellect  act  together  in  the  earlier 
and  in  the  latter  stages  of  its  growth;  and  in  all  of  the  stages  of 
^owtb,  the  different  faculties  assist  and  direct  one  another.  The 
actioD  of  one  power  does  not  exclude  the  co-action  of  another,  yet,  as 
the  energy  of  the  soul  in  its  manifestations  is  so  far  limited,  that  one 
psychical  state  is  pre-eminently  a  state  of  thinking  and  another  of 
willing,  so  with  the  so-called  faculties  of  the  intellect,  one  form  of 
action  may  be  and  is  pre-eminently  an  act  of  sense,  another  an  act  of 
memory  or  imagination,  and  another  of  reflection. 

What  Is  asserted  is  that  sense  must  begin  before  memory  and  imagi- 
nation are  possible,  and  tnat  as  a  power  in  the  growth  of  the  soul,  it 
is  perfiectea  before  reason  has  reached  its  consummation. 

The  edacatiug  process  goes  forwai'd  spontaneously,  in  consequence 
of  the  mind's  own  activity.  A  large  part  of  the  education  of  every 
mau  is  spontaneous,  as  is  that  of  every  community  and  of  every  na- 
tion. 

The  progress  of  spontaneous  education  in  a  nation  may  be  illus- 
tnted  thus:  Suppose  a  tribe  of  people  obtain  a  fixed  habitation  in 
the  fertile  valley  of  some  Nile  or  Ganges,  wherein  the  climate  and 
soil  are  eminently  fitted  for  agriculture.  The  tillage  of  the  soil  af- 
fords a  safer  and  more  certain  support  than  plundering  or  the  chase. 
Industry  creates  property ;  property  requires  protection  by  law  and 
government.  Establishing  fixed  principles  of  government  gives  se- 
carity  to  life  and  property ;  the  river  and  the  ocean  invite  exchange 
and  commerce;  wealth  is  accumulated,  and  the  latter  gives  leisure — 
«cAao^~to  some  to  cultivate  the  arts  and  sciences;  the  education  of 
the  tribe  or  nation  is  spontaneous,  and  the  mass  of  the  people,  who 
do  not  enjoy  leisure,  never  gain  more  than  a  spontaneous  education. 

The  progress  of  the  spontaneous  education  of  the  individual  may 
be  Illustrated  thus : 

A  boy  brought  up  in  the  city  of  Indianapolis,  never  enjoying  the 
privileges  of  its  schools,  on  arriving  at  years  of  maturity,  would 
hardly  be  called  a  barbarian,  although  he  might  be  a  heathen.  Indeed, 
he  might  be  highly  civilized,  for  progress  in  civilization  consists  in 
the  multiplication  of  human  wants,  and  the  devising  of  means  where- 
by to  gratify  those  wants.  The  material  and  spiritual  phenomena,  as 
exhibited  in  a  civilized.  Christian  community,  would  present  them- 
selves to  his  mind,  which  would  grasp  and  interpret  them,  convert 
theio  into  knowledge  and  experience.  The  kind  and  amount  of  his 
experience  would,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  equal  the  standard  of 
apoataneous  education  of  the  community.    Every  one  can  recall  the 
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^  >a\'ii  ami  of  women,  too,  who  are,  or  have  been,  eminent  in 
,v  ^.v;uic«>  tn  finance,  in  the  mechanic  arts,  in  agriculture,  in 
:t^Hurtmeut  and  walk  of  Itfe,  and  who  have  not  received  the 
,.  \  .^.«.H^c«  of  a  day*8  schooling.  Hence,  we  often  hear  people  of  this 
^%xx  >ii^\  chat  they  would  prefer  that  a  boy  be  educated  in  the  store, 
o^.  Aw  (aiHU,  or  in  the  shop,  would  rather  he  should  have  that  educa- 
tKUA  which  comes  of  contact  with  men  and  things  than  a  mere  school 
K\luvtttlon.  The  education  which  they  so  value,  and  which  is  valua* 
1>K\  1  would  call  spontaneous  education.  The  peculiar  traits  of 
^H>utHneous  education  are  dependent  on  the  corresponding  traits  of 
plit>uomena  which  happen  to  impress  themselves  on  the  mind.  A  boy, 
on  coming  to  years  of  maturity,  having  been  subjected  to  the  phys- 
ical phenomena  of  China  to  the  manners  and  customs  and  modes  ef 
thought  as  they  there  appear,  would,  by  force  of  circumstances,  be  a 
Chinaman,  t  «.,  would  exhibit  all  the  traits  of  the  Chinaman.  He 
would  become  a  Turlc,  a  Husslan,  a  Frenchman,  or  an  American,  as 
the  physical  and  spiritual  phenomena  differ.  Those  who  observe 
can  distinguish  a  difference  between  an  old  citizen  of  New  York 
City  and  one  of  Philadelphia,  between  a  man  brought  up  in  Boston 
and  a  man  in  New  Orleans.  And  there  can  often  be  distinguished 
a  difference  between  the  customs  and  modes  of  thought  and  ex- 
pression of  men  from  different  sections  of  the  same  State ;  and  all 
readidly  distinguish  the  difference  between  the  countryman  and  the 
townsman ;  differences  arising  from  the  conscious  and  unconscious 
Infiuecces  of  the  material  and  spiritual  phenomena  that  are  con- 
stantly imposing  themselves  upon  man. 

Thus  starting  with  the  inquiry,  ^'  What  is  Sducationf  "  We  have 
attempted  to  show : 

1.  The  mode  of  the  educating  process,  U  e^  how  it  begins  and  goea 
forward. 

2.  The  order  of  it. 

3.  The  products  of  it. 

4.  The  psychological  order  of  the  processes,  and  the  relation  of  the 
products  growing  out  of  the  relation  of  processes. 

5.  That  the  logical  order  of  dependence  of  the  products,  is  the 
converse  of  the  psychological  order  of  the  processes  and  their  related 
products. 

6.  That  there  are  three  well  marked  stages  of  intellectual  devel- 
opment in  youth, 

7.  That  the  educating  process  goes  forward  spontaneously.  That, 
giving  a  human  being,  in  a  normal  condition,  and  education  is  a 
necessary  result. 

But,  it  was  said,  the  object  of  the  school  Is  education.  How,  then, 
stands  spontaneous  education  as  related  to  «c^o{  education?  Wherein 
differs  the  former  from  the  latter?  In  this :  Spontaneous  education 
proceeds  without  ap^an,  purposely  and  intelligently  devised. to  bring 
about  a  specific  result.  It  proceeds.  In  a  manner,  futultously,  and 
the  product  is  what  the  surroundings  make  it.    On  the  contrary. 
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flchool  ejdacation  proceeds  according  to  a  plan,  consciously  and  pur- 
posely adopted ;  devised  in  the  light  of  a  knowledge  of  all  the  ^wer 
of  Uie  being  to  be  educated— planned  with  special  reference  to  these 
powers. 
The  school  may  be  said  to  regard  the  pupil — 

1.  As  a  being  whose  present  and  future  happiness  and  usefulness 
dq)end  on  a  certain  amount  of  physical  training  and  development; 
and  to  secure  these  it  devises  specific  exercises,  founded  on  a  Icnowl- 
edge  of  the  nature  of  the  power  to  be  trained. 

2.  It  regards  the  pnpil  as  an  intellectual  being,  and  recognizes 
the  ftct  that  his  mind  acts  in  different  modes,  which  are  called 
ClCQlties,  and,  according  to  the  office  which  they  perform,  may  be 
called  perceptive  or  presentative,  conceptive  or  representative, 
reflective  and  intuitive  faculties. 

3.  The  school  recognizes  the  fact  that  there  is  a  psychological 
order  in  which  the  different  faculties  evolve  their  products ;  and 
that  there  is  a  time  when  each  faculty,  in  orden  attains  its  greatest 
power  of  activity;  and  that  in  these  fkcts  is  found  the  rational  basis 
for  the  organization  and  gradation  of  a  system  of  schools,  and  for 
arraoging  the  order  in  which  the  different  branches  of  knowledge 
should  be  studied. 

4.  It  recognizes  the  fact  that  all  the  forms  of  mental  activity 
embraced  in  these  faculties  named  are  to  be  systematically  exercised 
It  the  different  periods  of  their  development,  and  right  habits  of 
action  established  in  connection  with  each  of  these  faculties, 

6.  The  subjects  selected  for  the  course  of  study  are  taken,  flist, 
with  a  view  of  their  educatory  value,  i.e.,  with  the  fact  in  view 
that  they  contain  the  material  for  a  systematic  exercise,  in  their 
natural  order,  of  all  the  faculties  and  powers  of  the  mind ;  and  that 
material  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  adapted  to  the  difierent  stages  of 
mental  development  of  the  pupil;  and  the  methods  employed  in  pre- 
tenting  the  subjects  at  the  different  stages  of  mental  development  of 
the  pnpil  are  such  as  to  draw  out— eefucerd—  into  tall  and  ft*ee  act- 
i?ity  the  several  faculties  and  powers  of  the  mind ;  and,  second,  the 
subjects  are  selected  with  reference  to  the  facts  and  truths  which 
thej  contain,  and  which  it  is  important  the  pupils  should  know,  as 
matter  of  information — as  fUrnishing  to  the  mind  of  the  future  man 
and  woman. 

6.  The  school  regards  the  pupil  as  a  moral  being  whose  character 
ts  to  \)e  farmed  cmd  1lxed,\}y  training  the  sensibilities  and  the  will 
and  to  this  end,  it  instructs  him  in  a  knowledge  of  himself  and  his 
relations  to  the  persons  and  property  of  others.  It  points  out  to  him 
the  effects  of  violated  physical,  mental  and  moral  law,  and  compels, 
if  need  be,  firom  the  highest  possible  stand-point,  obedience  to  these 
laws,  until  obedience  becomes  habit. 

7.  The  school  regards  the  pupil  as  a  religious  being,  and  teaches 
him  the  sanctions  and  duties — not  of  a  sect,  nor  of  a  creed,  but  of 
religion. 
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8.    The  school  regards  the  pupil  in  his  future  political  relations. 

It  is  pre-eminently  in  these  relations  that  the  State  has  an  interest. 
All  that  has  yet  been  mentioned  in  regard  to  the  physical,  intelleo- 
tual,  moral  and  religious  education  of  the  child,  might  as  appropri- 
ately be  aimed  at  in  a  monarchy,  or  an  aristocracy,  as  in  a  democ- 
racy. But  the  political  education  of  the  citizens  of  a  Democratic 
Bepublican  State,  like  that  of  Indiana,  should  be  widely  different 
from  the  political  education  of  a  citizen  of  Pelcin,  or  Paris,  or  Lon- 
don. The  ideas  and  doctrines  concerning  the  nature  of  human  gov- 
ernment which  were  formed  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of  this  coun- 
try, and  which  found  expression  in  the  Declaration  of  Independencet 
and  which  were  embodied  in  the  Federal  Constitution  in  such  forms 
as  to  carry  them  into  practical  effect,  and  which  are  heffinmng  to  be 
realized,  are  radically  di^erent  from  those  which  have  been  handed 
down  from  generation  to  generation  in  the  old  world.  As  the  early 
nations  have  come  into  the  light  of  history,  they  have  appeared  or- 
ganized under  some  form  or  other  of  monarchy  or  aristocracy,  no 
other  form  being  possible  under  the  circumstances.  Their  rulers 
have  held  their  authority,  not  from  the  ^  consent  of  the  governed*'' 
but  by  right  of  the  mifffU  of  themselves  or  their  ancestors  in  seizing 
and  retaining  it. 

The  idea  was  and  is  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  in  Europe,  that  gOT- 
ernment  is  a  power  above  the  people,  supreme,  sovereign — acting 
down  upon  the  people  and  having  an  origin  of  such  remote  antiquity 
that  its  authority  is  not  to  be  questioned  or  inquired  into — even  that 
the  icing,  or  emperor  rules  by  divine  right.  On  the  contrary,  the 
power  which  the  government  wields  in  this  country  is  not  held  of  its 
own  right,  but  by  special  grant  of  the  people  who  have  constituted  it- 
It  may  be  modified,  enlarged,  abridged  or  annulled,  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  people  for  whose  benefit  it  was  conferred  and  is  to  be  exer- 
cised. In  Che  old  world  the  ria^  of  the  people  are  considered  in  the 
nature  of  grants  conferred  by  the  Chvemment.  In  the  new,  the  rights 
ol  the  Government  are  grants  conferred  by  the  people.  It  is,  in  theory^ 
the  people  who  are  supreme — sovereign. 

**A11  just  powers  oi  government  are  derived  from  the  consent  of 
the  governed,"  saith  the  Declaration. 

It  is,  then,  the  object  of  the  school,  in  the  political  education  of  its 
pupilfi,  to  train  them  up  in  the  spirU  of  the  Qovernment,  and  to  this 
end  it  instructs  them  in  the  origin,  history  and  Constitution  of  the 
Government  of  the  Bepublic. 

Let  us  reeapi^late  the  pointe  from  which  the  school  views  tiie 
pupil:  ^ 

1.  It  views  him  as  a  physical  being,  whose  usefulnees  and  happi- 
ness depends  on  a  certain  amount  of  physical  culture. 

2.  As  an  intellectual  being,  whose  power  and  capacities  can  be 
perfected  under  certain  conditions  and  in  accordance  with  certain 
laws. 
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3.  Asa  moral  being  capable  of  cognizing  the  right  and  existing 
under  obllgaUona  and  duties  to  himself  and  others. 

4.  As  a  religious  being  existing  under  certain  relations  to  Gk>d. 
&  As  a  political  being  living  in  relation  to  the  State. 

These  points  of  view  are  determined  by  what  the  pupil  Is  himself 
and  bj  wliat  his  relations  to  others  are. 

The  consideration  of  the  physical  and  spiritual  powers  and  capaci- 
ties of  the  human  being  and  the  conditions,  laws  and  order  of  their 
growUi,  together  with  the  consideration  of  the  moral,  religious  and 
political  relations  growing  out  of  his  physical  and  spiritual  endow- 
neats,  famish  the  rational  basis  for  the  plan  of  organization,  dassl- 
fleation  and  gradation  of  a  system  of  schools  whose  object  Is  Infor- 
mation and  culture. 

If  now  the  general  theory  of  education,  presented  only  in  outline 
in  this  diseossion,  be  true,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  school  is  a  human 
iQT^Qtion  coming  Into  existence,  at  a  certain  degree  of  advancement 
ia  civilization,  to  liirther  and  aid  the  progress  of  spontaneous  educa- 
tion. While  the  direct  aim  of  the  school  is  the  perfection  of  the  Indi- 
Tidaai,  yet  its  influence  does  not  terminate  in  the  individual.  The 
popils  educated  in  the  schools  of  a  State,  I  now  mean  schools  of  all 
grades,  go  forth  into  different  communities  and  to  different  occup»* 
tioos,  and  by  their  influence  and  example,  if  they  have  been  truly  edu- 
cated, impress  themselves  upon  others,  stimulating  thought,  industry, 
invention,  elcTating  by  word  and  by  example  to  higher  alms  and  in- 
bier  views  of  life.  Thus  the  education  of  the  schools  through  tM 
individuals,  elevates  the  spontaneous  education  of  the  State.  The 
higlier  the  degree  of  spontaneous  education  in  the  State,  the  more 
elaborate  and  perfect  will  be  the  instrumentalities  provided  for  th6 
school,  and  the  more  profound  can  be  the  study  of  nature,  and  of 
human  nature  and  human  destiny.  The  more  perfect  will  the  school 
beeome  in  its  adaptation  to  the  true  wants  of  the  people,  the  more 
rational  its  plans  and  methods.  Thus  the  community  and  the  school 
act  reciprocally  upon  each  other,  and  the  result  of  this  reciprocal 
action  iaprogresi  in  dmlieaUati. 

Secondly.    What  is  the  idea  of  a  Normal  School  ? 

The  idea  of  a  Normal  School  is  derived  from  the  Idea  of  the  sehooi 
of  which  the  Normal  School  is  the  direct  and  necessary  outgrowth. 

Its  speeifle  object  being  to  train  pupils  to  become  teachers  who 
can  carry  out  the  idea  of  the  school,  and  to  this  end  they  are  in- 
atracted  in  the  science  of  teaching  and  practiced  in  the  art  of  it. 

With  this  general  statement  we  pass  to  the  third  question : 

What  is  the  necessity  for  a  Normal  School  in  this  State,  or,  for.  thai 
matter,  in  any  State  ? 

By  progresA  in  civilioation,  I  mean  that  changing  state  of  society 
ia  which  the  higher  social,  intellectual,  esthetic,  moral  and  religious 
wants  of  every  person  in  the  State  are  constantly  increasing,  and  la 
which  the  material  resources  of  the  State,  as  a  means  for  the  gratifi- 
cation of  tfaeee  higher  wants  are  being  as  constantly  increased  by 
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indnstry,  invention,  discovery  and  enterprise.  The  granaries  of  a 
State  may  be  bursting,  its  territory  netted  with  railroads  and  tele- 
graphs, its  shops,  and  factories,  and  fonnderies,  and  mills,  and  mines 
the  busiest  in  the  world ;  its  citizens  may  be  arrayed  in  parple  and 
fine  linen,  and  fare  sumptuously  every  day,  and  yet  the  mark  of  the 
beast  will  be  upon  the  8tate  and  her  citizens  wUl  go  the  way  of  all 
brutality,  if  these  material  resources  are  used  as  an  end,  and  not  as  a 
means  for  developing  and  satisfying  the  higher  spiritual  aspirations 
and  wants  of  its  citizens. 

I  assume,  therefore,  that  true  progress  in  civilization  is  not  only 
desirable  as  a  means  of  promoting  the  happiness  of  every  individual 
in  the  State,  but  that  it  is  necessary  to  the  preservation  and  prosper- 
ity ot  the  State  Itself. 

We  have  shown  that  education  is  at  once  both  the  condition  and 
the  cause  of  progress  in  civilization,  and  that  the  school  is  the  means 
whereby  education  is  carried  forward.  The  school  is,  therefore,  the 
chief  instrumentality  for  aiding  and  furthering  the  progress  of  civ- 
ilization, and  this  the  State  virtually  acknowledges  when  it  creates 
and  carries  into  effect  a  free  school  system. 

It  is  plain  that  the  nearer  the  school  approximates,  in  prac- 
tice, the  true  ideal,  the  more  efficient  and  valuable  an  instrumentality 
it  becomes  for  accomplishing  the  purposes  ot  its  organization  and 
support.  That  it  may  become  an  efficient  means  for  making  real  the 
ideal  school,  suitable  buildings,  apparatus,  etc.,  are  essential;  of 
these,  we  do  not  now  speak.  We  are  chiefly  interested  to  know  what 
attainments  are  implied  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 

1.  There  is  implied  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  prin- 
ciples of  the  branches  to  be  taught.  For,  how  shall  the  teacher  teach 
what  he  does  not  understand  ? 

2.  There  is  implied  a  good  degree  of  knowledge  of  the  powers  and 
capacities  of  the  human  soul,  the  order  of  their  development,  their 
fhnctions  and  products,  gained  not  from  the  study  of  books  merely, 
but  from  observation  and  Introspection.  For,  how  shall  the  teacher 
cultivate  the  powers  of  observation,  when  he  knows  not  the  difier- 
ence  between  them  and  the  powers  of  conception  or  of  reflection  ? 
How  cultivate  the  memory  when  he  knows  not  the  quality  of  a  good 
memory,  nor  the  condition  of  its. culture? 

How  train  the  imagination,  wlien  he  knows  not  the  difference  be- 
tween it  and  the  memory?  How  train  the  reflective  powers  to  rea- 
son either  inductively  or  deductively,  when  be  knows  not  the  differ- 
erence  between  the  two  processes?  How  touch  the  sensibilities — the 
springs  of  action — when  he  knows  not  the  difference  between  them 
and  the  will? 

There  is  implied  an  analysis  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught  with  refer- 
ence to  the  forms  ot  mental  action  chiefly  brought  into  exercise  ia 
gaining  a  knowledge  of  the  given  subjects,  {.  e.,  the  teacher  havinj^ 
the  two  qualifications — ^knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  knowledge  of 
the  soul,  can  so  analyze  a  given  subject  as  to  determine  what  parts 
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of  it  depend  chiefly  on  the  exercise  of  the  senses,  in  gaining  a  knowl- 
edfl;e  of  it,  what  chiefly  on  memory  and  imagination,  and  what  chiefly 
on  reflection  or  intuition. 

Tbis  psychological  analysis  of  a  given  sabject,  by  which  is  ascer- 
tained the  diffcerent  forms  of  mental  action  brought  into  exercise  in 
producing  the  science,  and  from  which  the  order  and  method  of  pre- 
senting it  to  the  mind  of  the  pupil  is  determined,  I  would  call  the 
ictflice  of  teaching,  and  skill  in  the  practice  of  this  science,  the  art  of 
teaching. 

Hence,  the  teacher  should  possess  three  attainments:  a  knowledge 
of  the  subjects,  knowledge  of  the  soul  and  body  of  man,  and  knowl^ 
ed^of  the  science  and  art  of  teaching. 

The  object  of  the  Common  School,  the  Academy,  the  Seminary  and 
the  GoUege  is  general — their  object  is  to  give  information  and  cul- 
ture. 

These  schools,  then,  give  the  prospective  teacher  only  to  the  first 
attainment. 

For  the  sake  of  argument  we  may  grant  that  the  College  attempts 
to  give  the  second,  knowledge  of  the  soul,  although,  as  an  observed 
*  tuiU  the  College  student  gains  little  more  than  an  outline  knowledge 
of  the  text  book. 

It  is  not  within  the  range  of  the  plans  and  purposes  of  these  schools 
to  do  more  than  to  give  general  information  and  culture.  They  may 
as  appropriately  teach  the  science  and  practice  of  the  law,  the  sci- 
ence and  practice  of  medicine,  as  the  science  and  practice  of  teach- 
ing. Hence,  a  school  whose  specific  object  is  the  instruction  of  its 
pnpllg  in  the  science  of  teaching,  and  practice  in  the  art  of  it,  is  a 
h)9ical  necessity,  if  the  State  would  make  the  school  most  efficient  as 
an  instrumentality  in  carrying  forward  its  civilization. 

Practical  experience  teaches  the  necessity  of  a  normal  or  training 
fchool.  An  experience  and  observation  of  thirteen  years  in  the 
schools  of  Illinois  has  convinced  me  that  simply  because  a  young 
man  or  woman  has  graduated  at  the  High  School,  the  Academy  or 
the  College,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  he  or  she  knows  how  to 
teach.  The  te&timony  of  every  experienced  educator  with  whom  I 
have  conversed  on  this  point,  strengthens  my  conviction.  The 
practice  of  the  leading  cities  of  difierent  sections  of  the  country  con- 
firms my  opinion.  The  latter  in  this  way.  Boston,  Cincinnati,  St. 
Louis  and  Chicago  have  long  had  their  normal  or  training  schools 
as  an  essential  part  of  their  school  systems,  and  says  Superintendent 
Piekard,;of  Chicago,  in  speaking  of  the  City  Normal  School:  ^'Our 
scholars  owe  more  to  this  agency  than  any  other,  I  am  tempted  to 
say  than  to  all  others.'' 

Such  substantially  is  the  testimony  from  the  other  cities.  Scores 
of  smaller  cities  have  organized  training  schools  in  connection  with 
their  High  Schools.  High  School  graduates  and  others  who  have  a 
competent  knowledge  of  the  subjects  taught,  are  taken  into  the 
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training  class,  and  instructed  in  methods  and  practiced  in  the  art 
of  teaching  the  various  branches. 

If  it  were  needed,  the  argument  from  experience  might  Ve  strength- 
ened by  a  reference  to  the  history  of  Normal  Schools,  their  influence 
in  raising  the  standard  of  popular  education  in  the  different  States; 
but  enough  evidence  has  been  cited  to  show  that  the  argument  ft'om 
experience  leads  to  the  same  conclusion  as  the  other  argument,  viz: 
that  Normal  School  training  is  necessary  to  the  teachers  of  the 
State,  if  the  State  would  realize  the  greatest  benefit  from  its  schools. 

To  this  logical  and  practical  conclusion  the  State  of  Indiana  has 
eome.  This  is  shown  by  her  recent  legislation,  add  by  the  erection  of 
a  magnificent  structure  at  Terre  Haute  for  the  accommodation  ot  the 
Normal  School. 

Tbe  argument  for  its  necessity  has  been  made,  parity^  to  show  how 
the  loisdom  of  the  State  is  Justified  in  thp  creation  and  support  of  a 
J^ormal  School,  and  partly  to  set  clearly  before  our  minds  the  true 
province  of  the  Normal  School,  and  its  relations  to  the  other  schools 
of  the  State. 

Lastly — ^'^How  can  the  true  idea  of  the  Normal  School  be  realizedr* 

To  discuss  this  question  from  an  entirely  practical  stand-point  is 
impossible,  because  we  are  not  in  possession  of  the  faets  which  can 
9nly  be  developed  by  the  actual  session  of  the  school.  And  even  if 
we  had  the  facts,  as  they  will  be»  we  should  Jtr^  have  to  set  clearly 
before  our  minds  the  ideal  which  we  would  realize,  before  we  could 
make  any  intelligent  adjustment  of  the  facts. 

Intelligent  success,  in  any  undertaking,  implies  a  clear  conception 
of  what  we  wish  to  accomplish,  as  well  as  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  means  to  be  used  and  practical  wisdom  in  their  use.  Therefore^ 
on  this  occasipn  I  shall  speak  mainly  of  the  conditions  and  plan  of 
organization  by  which  the  idea  of  the  Normal  School,  as  set  forth  in 
this  paper,  can  be  eventually  realized. 

I  assume  the  following  conditions,  which  I  conceive  to  be -abso- 
lutely essential  to  success : 

1.  Suitable  building  for  the  accommodation  of  the  school.  This 
you  unquestionably  have. 

a.  Such  boarding  facilities  for  the  students,  as  will  place  the  ad- 
vantages of  the  school  within  the  reach  of  many. 

3.  Suitable  apparatus  for  illustration.  * 

4.  A  reference  library  for  information. 

6.  An  industrious,  faithful,  conscientious,  devoted,  enthusiastie 
i^nd  harmonious  corps  of  teachers,  each  capable  in  his,  or  her,  de- 
partment. 

6.  The  sympathy,  encouragement,  and  wise  counsels  of  the  edu- 
cators of  the  State. 

7.  The  patronage  and  willing  support  of  the  people  by  whose  suf- 
frage the  school  exists. 

8.  That  the  school  attempt  no  more,  at  first,  in  its  aims  than  it  can 
carry  out  in  the  most  thorough  and  satisfactory  manner.    It  is  to  be 
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remembered  that  a  Normal  School  Is  to  be  planned  and  developed 
by  Qs  to  meet  the  conditions  and  wants  of  no  other  State  in  this 
Union  than  those  of  the  State  of  Indiana. 

These  essential  conditions  assumed,  I  will  speak  of  the  plan  of 
organization. 
i  1.   A  school  Including  pupils  fh>m  the  first  year  of  lawful  school 

\  age  to  those  of  eighteen  or  twenty  yuars,  should  be  organized  as  a ' 

I  ptrt  of  tlie  general  plan.    These  pupils  should  be  classed  according 

to  their  different  stages  of  intellectual  development.  Those  in  whom 
the  powers  of  sense  and  observation  are  most  active  should  consti- 
tnte  the  Primary  Department.  The  teaching  in  this  department 
should  be  characterized  as  eminently  objective. 

Those  with  whom  memory  and  imagination  are  the  leading  forms 
of  mental  action  should  constitute  an  Intermediate  Department. 
!  The  teaching  in  this  department  should  be  both  objective  and  sub- 

jective. 
I  Those  with  whom  the  reflecting  powers  have  gained  considerable 

strength,  and  who  have,  through  observation  and  memory,  an 
abandance  of  material  out  of  which  the  imagination  may  shape  con- 
cepts, should  constitute  the  High  School.  The  teaching  in  this  de- 
partment should  be  eminently  subjective. 

The  pupils  within  the  respective  departments  should  be  formed 
into  classes  of  convenient  size,  on  the  basis  of  knowledge,  capacity 
and  health.  It  is  the  human  soul  that  is  the  subject  of  the  educating 
process,  and  therefore  the  stage  of,  development  of  that  soul  is  the 
rational  basis  for  classifying  pupils  with  the  view  of  organizing  a 
system  of  schools. 

The  courses  of  study  for  each  department  may  extend  over  a  pe- 
riod of  four  years,  the  subject  matter  of  instruction  in  the  primary 
including  all  the  subjects  of  the  higher  courses,  and  laying  the  foun- 
dation for  them. 

The  three  courses  of  study  may  be  represented  to  the  imagination 
by  three  concentric  spheres,  of  which  the  inner  one  is  the  primary 
course.  The  second  is  an  expansion  of  the  first,  and  is  the  interme- 
diate course.  The  third  is  an  expansion  of  the  second,  and  is  the 
High  School  course.  Yet  each  is  "  full  orbed  and  round,"  perfect  in 
itself. 

The  three  concentric  spheres  may  represent  the  three  stages  of  . 
psychological  developments  as  well.  The  inner  sphere  is  the  sense, 
and  those  in  this  stage  are  living  in  the  senses  mostly  with  a  con- 
stant tendency  to  expand  to  the  high  sphere.  The  second  sphere  is 
the  memory  and  imagination.  It  includes  the  iormer,  and  with 
those  in  this  stage  there  is  a  constant  tendency  to  expand  to  the  di- 
mension of  the  outer  sphere,  which  is  the  reason. 

There  ure practical  as  well  as  rational  grounds  for  thus  organizing 
a  school.  The  average  school-life  of  a  majority  of  the  children  of 
the  State,  I  think  will  be  found  to  be  but  little  more  than  four  years. 
Hence  it  is  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  that  they  receive  the 
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best  education  the  schools  can  give.  If  the  primary  school  embrace 
a  four  year's  course,  complete  in  itself,  the  majority  of  pupils  will 
graduate  from  this  course,  and  thus  secure  a  complete  and  symmet- 
rical culture  finished  so  far  as  it  goes. 

A  smaller  number  will  enter  the  Intermediate  Department  but 
once  entered  it  will  be  the  ambition  of  most  to  graduate.  The  inter- 
'  mediate  course  should  include  the  subjects  required  by  law  to  be 
taught  in  the  public  schools  of  the  State.  In  a  school  thus  organized, 
■  the  appropriate  matter  and  methods  of  instruction  adapted  to  the 
different  stages  of  mental  development  of  the  pupils  are  readily  de-  # 
termined.  In  this  school  the  pupil  teachers  should  have  observation 
and  practice. 

2.  In  theory,  the  Normal  School  assumes  that  its  pupil  teachers 
are  admitted,  having  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  facts  and  princi- 
ples of  the  branches  to  be  taught.  They  come  to  the  school  to  go 
through  a  course  of  careful  study  of  the  laws  of  physical  growth 
and  culture,  and  of  the  powers  and  faculties  of  the  souL,  the  order  of 
their  growth  and  the  conditions  of  their  culture.  After  accomplish- 
ing this,  they  are  to  make  such  analyses  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught 
as  will  enable  them  to  determine  the  order  and  method  of  teachin^^ 
those  subjects,  and  to  gain  skill  in  the  art  of  teaching  in  the  school 
of  observation  and  practice. 

This  done,  the  Normal  School  would  give  back  to  the  State  a  cla»« 
of  trained,  artistic  teachers,  copyists  and  imitators  of  no  man;  but 
having  within  themselves  the  resources  by  which  to  test  all  methods 
and  all  plans. 

Such  is  my  idea  of  a  Normal  School  as  to  the  conditions  of  its  suc- 
cess and  the  plan  of  its  organization.  But  that  this  ideal  may  be 
realized,  a  different  condition  of  society  is  implied  than  that  which 
exists  in  any  State  of  the  Union  at  present,  perhaps. 

There  are  two  elements  which,  in  this  country,  will  sooner  or  later 
determine  precisely  how  extensive  plans  of  education  can  be  car- 
ried out  in  a  given  community  or  State.  The  former  determines  how 
much  time  can  be  taken  from  productive  industry  to  be  devoted  to 
study ;  and  the  latter  whether  the  people  have  sufficient  appreciation 
of  the  value  and  necessity  of  education  to  induce  them  to  contribute 
of  their  surplus  wealth  for  the  support  of  the  school  a  longer  or 
shorter  time.  I  have  observed  that  whenever  plans  of  educatioD 
have  been  projected  without  a  due  consideration  of  these  two  ele- 
ments, the  projectors  have  come  to  discomfiture. 

Assuming  that  the  average  wealth  and  intelligence  of  the  citizens 
of  Indiana  are  equal  to  the  average  wealth  and  Intelligence  of  the 
citizens  of  any  other  State  of  the  Union,  then  these  two  fofces  mea- 
tioned  will  require  the  organization  of  a  preparatory  school,  in  which 
the  pupils  shall  be  thoroughly  instructed  in  the  conventional  branches, 
and  as  much  of  the  philosophy  of  method  intermingled  as  the  nature 
of  the  condition  will  admit.  Add  to  this  observation  and  practice  in 
the  model  school,  and  that  is  undoubtedly  all  that  can  be  accom- 
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plisbed  at  present.  It  is  all  tbat  ia  accomplished  by  the  best  State 
Xormal  Schools  in  this  country,  so  far  as  I  am  informed,  and  I  have 
been  at  some  pains  to  gather  the  facts. 

The  Normal  School  thus  conducted  will  exert  a  powerful  upliiling 
effect  opon  the  common  schools  of  the  State.  It  has  been  shown  that 
the  schools  act  reciprocally  on  the  people — the  one  elevating  the 
other;  and  thus,  if  the  true  ideal  of  the  Normal  School  be  kept 
elearly  in  view,  and  if  the  facts  as  developed  by  the  actual  working 
of  the  school,  be  adjusted  with  reference  to  this  ideal,  pushing  on 
toward  the  ideal  as  fast  as  the  two  forces,  the  wealth  and  Intel] i- 
gence  of  the  people,  will  safely  permit,  there  may  be  ft-om  year  to 
rear  a  gradual  approxinuitlon  towards  the  true  idea  of  a  Kormal 
School. 


eduorial-misceluny. 


Wk  have  had  Beveral  orders  for  the  December  number  of  the  Jouehal  avd 
Tkagher,  which  we  could  not  fill.  We  regret  this,  but  can  not  help  it,  as 
the  issue  is  entirely  exhausted. 


TyE  have  given  the  space  usually  occupied  by  editorial,  book  table,  and 
official  matter,  to  the  papers,  addresses  and  minutes  of  the  Association. 
.  The  Association,  bj  resolution,  requested  the  publication  of  theae  papers 
and  addresses.  We  trust  none  of  our  readers  ifill  have  cause  to  object  to 
this  arrangement  Some  of  these  papers  are  truly  able  and  scholarly,  treat- 
ing themes  of  immediate  vital  importance.  We  bespeak  for  them  a  careAil 
perusal  by  every  reader  of  the  Journal. 


EXTBA  COPIES. 


As  several  members  of  the  Association  have  spoken  for  extra  copies  of  this 
number  of  the  Journal,  we  have  issued  a  larger  number  than  usual.  These 
copies  will  be  furnished  at  20  cents  each,  or  at  $3.00  per  dozen.  The  in- 
crease in  size  makes  it  necessary  to  put  the  price  a  little  above  subscription 
rates. 


The  National  Association  of  School  Superintendents  will  hold  a  special 
session  in  the  City  of  Washington,  commencing  Tuesday,  the  Ist  of  Maroh, 
at  11  o'clock  A.  M.  The  Association  will  convene  at  the  rooms  of  the  Ka 
tional  Office  of  Education,  530  G  Street,  in  the  rear  of  the  Patent  Office.  A 
number  of  reports  on  educational  subjects  will  be  presented  by  somis  of  the 
ablest  men  of  the  country. 

We  trust  Indiana  will  be  MXj  represented. 


IBlTOfilAL-— MIBGELLANT.  11 


Ths  ArnoA  School  Boa&d  has  issued  a  report  of  last  year's  work  of 
tirentj-foar  pages.  In  the  report  is  a  programme  of  a  three  years'  High 
Sehool  Course.  In  this  course  is  one  important  omission,  namely,  Book- 
keeping. If  needs  be,  one  term  less  of  Latin  or  Algebra,  to  make  room  for 
Book  keeping.  Physiology  has  a  good  showing,  two  terms.  Among  the 
roles,  we  find  the  following:  "  Ko  teacher  or  pupil  shall  be  allowed  to  use 
tobacco  in  school  hours,  nor  in  or  about  the  school  building."  That  has 
oak  timber  in  it 
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Bat  little  needs  to  be  added  to  what  is  given  in  the  papers,  addresses  and 
fflimites  here  published.  Without  going  into  details,  we  may  say  the  ses- 
•ioii,  taken  all  in  all,  was  one  of  the  best,  if  not  the  best,  ever  heid.  The 
attendance  was  by  far  larger  than  that  of  any  preceding  session.  The  min- 
ites  show  an  enrollment  of  4Q6. 

Tlie  papers  and  addresses,  as  was  said  above,  were  \n  several  oases  truly 
able.  The  addresses  of  Hon.  E.  E.  White,  of  Ohio,  and  of  Hon.  Newton 
Bateman,  of  Illinois,  were  masterly  presentations  of  the  themes  treated. 
We  regret  that  we  could  not  get  them  for  publication. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Execotive  Committee  and  the  President  desire  praise 
lor  their  method  and  dispatch.  By  this  means,  the  Association  went  through 
a  veiy  heavy  prog^ramme,  performing  also  a  tolerable  amount  of  misceilane- 
008  business. 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  this  connection  we  name  the  Chairman  befoie 
tile  President.  We  do  this  because  the  work  of  the  Association  is  in  the 
bands  of  the  Chairman,  while  the  mere  order  or  quiet  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
President 

This  fact  seems  to  justify  a  suggestion,  namely,  while  some  within  the 
last  two  or  three  years  have  beea  much  concerned  about  the  Presidency,  we 
nbmit  that  the  greater  concern  should  be  about  the  Chairman  of  the  Ezeo- 
otire  Committee.  As  above  intimated,  the  Chairman  literally  runs  the 
Association.  He  should,  therefore,  be  a  man  of  discretion,  method  and  dis- 
patcL  With  such  a  man  as  this,  the  machine  will  run,  and  on  time.  So  ftr 
as  oor  memory  serves  us,  we  have  been  fortunate  in  having  such  men  for 
tbe  bst  several  years.  This  has,  we  suspect,  been  the  result  of  good  luck, 
nther  than  of  thought— thought  being  chi^y  given  to  the  Presidency* 
9herefbre,  this  oiBoe,  being  the  working  and  responsible  one  of  the  Associ- 
ation, we  would  have  it  appreciated,  and  made  "  honorable."  In  point  of 
bonor,  we  would  place  it  side  by  side  with  the  Presidency. 

We  beg  to  make  another  suggestion.  For  the  last  two  or  three  meetings, 
the  programmes  have  been  so  full  as  to  unduly  curtail  discussion.  As  die 
abarpest  and  most  practical  points  are  often  made  in  discussion,  we  submit 
that  in  future,  more  time  be  allowed  for  this  work.  Others  may  not  see  this 
tt  we  do,  yet  it  is  submitted  for  the  consideration  of  the  Executive  Conmiit- 
tee. 
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ABROAD. 

An  eminent  Professor  in  in  American  coliege,  after  twentj  years'  experi- 
ence in  teaching  French,  undertook  to  converse  with  a  native  Frenchman 
whereupon  he  was  politely  requested  to  speak  in  French  and  not  in  Dvtdk' 
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MERRILL  &  FIELD, 

Booksellers,    Paper    Dealers, 

No.  5  East  Washington  Street, 

Are  prepared  to  furnish  Teachers  and  Pupils  and  everybody  with  anything  In  the 

BOOK   AND   STATIONERY    LINE. 

They  will  forward  any  Book  in  print,  hy  Mail  or  Express,  at  Oataioffue  FHesi. 
Teachers  visiting  the  City  will  he  very  welcome  at 
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WHAT  IS  A  GRADED  SCHOOL?  AND  WHAT  IS  THE 
DISTINCTION  BETWEEN  A  PRIMART  AND 
GRAMMAR  SCHOOL,  AND  A  GRAMMAR  AND 
HIGH  SCHOOL  COURSE  OF  STUDY?* 


BY  W.  H.  WILST,  SUP'T  TERBS  HAUTE  SCHOOLS. 


In  discussing  the  subject  assigned  to  us  for  this  occa- 
sion, the  definition  of  a  Graded  School  is  the  first  thing 
that  engages  our  attention.  It  is  a  school  that  develops 
teachers,  and  at  the  same  time  renders  their  work  pleas- 
ant;  that  symmetrically  and  practically  educates  children; 
that  keeps  in  view  the  order  of  studies  for  the  perfect 
doTelopment  of  the  mind;  that  gains  the  sympathy  and 
admiration  of  its  patrons ;  that  defines  sharply  and  logic- 
ally the  boundaries  of  successive  grades,  and  gives  oppor- 
tunity for  thorough  drill  in  each;  ^Uhat  divides  the 
I  pupils  into  classes  according  to  their  attainments,  and 
I  requires  that  the  pupils  of  each  class  attend  to  the  same 
;  branches  of  study  at  the  same  time ;"  that  promotes  only 
those  pupils  who  stand  satisfactory  examinations  for  each 
anccessive  grade ;  and,  according  to  capacity,  makes  the 
most  that  can  be  made  of  all  its  pupils. 

A  Graded  School  system  may  be  divided  into  the  Pri- 
mary, Grammar,  and  High  School  departments.  The  Pri- 
mary department  should  embrace  a  systematic  course  of 
object  lessons  and  oral  instruction  adapted  to  the  ages  of 
the  pupils,  and  arranged  with  reference  to  an  easy,  natu- 
ral transfer  fi'om  any  one  stage  of  advancement  to  the 
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next.  It  is  of  vital  importance  to  follow  the  natural 
order  of  development  in  giving  this*  instraction,  and  to 
spare  no  pains  to  create  and  maintain  a  lively  interest 
among  the  pupils.  Next  comes  spelling  by  sound  and  by 
letter,  and  by  printing  and  copying  the  spelling  exercises 
of  the  books — spell  these  copied  exercises  from  memory, 
and  after  recitation  re-copy  all  misspelled  words. 

Writing  should  embrace  printed  and  script  letters,  and 
single  words  in  spelling  and  in  copy  books. 

Reading  should  be  given  with  reference  to  the  devel- 
opment of  the  perceptive  faculties,  and  a  proper  expres- 
sion or  sentiment.  The  pupils  must  fully  comprehend  all 
that  they  attempt  to  read,  or  the  exercise  becomes  a 
failure. 

Local  Geography  belongs  to  this  department,  and 
should  claim  more  careful  attention  than  it  has  hitherto 
received.  The  descriptive  geography  of  the  United 
States,  with  map  drawing,  must  be  studied  at  this  stage 
of  advancement. 

The  fundamental  principles  of  Arithmetic  come  next, 
together  with  extensive  drills  on  the  combinations  of 
numbers. 

Oomposition.    There  should  be  frequent  exercises  in 
describing,  both  by  oral  and  written  language,  animals 
and  plants  accessible  to  the  pupils,  also  the  pictures 
found  in  their  text  books.'    Time  occupied  in  this  depart- 
ment, four  years.    One  thought  remains  to  be  advanced 
in  this  division  of  the  subject,  of  more  importance  than 
anything  else  which  pertains  to  a  primary  school,  and  yet 
perhaps  more  sadly  neglected  than  any  other.    I  allude 
to  the  habits  of  the  children.    Obedience,  punctuality, 
neatness,  forbearance,  correct   ideas    and   methods   of 
study,  sympathy  for  the  aged  and  imfirm,  respect  for  our 
fellow  men,  and  fear  of  God  and  admiration  of  his  won- 
drous works,  can  all  be  more  effectually  taught  now  than 
at  any  other  period  of  life.    In  fact,  let  this  golden  oppor- 
tunity pass  unimproved,  and  all  future  eflforts  may  result 
in  mortifying  failures.    Can  primary  teachers,  in  view  of 
these  facts,  rate  their  calling  too  highly  ?    Can  they  be 
content  with  a  meaningless  routine  that  whiles  the  time 
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awaj,  and  makes  no  advancement  in  those  things  that 
pertain  to  the  welfare  of  the  rising  generation?  Can 
superintendents  afford  to  pass  by  this  division  of  their 
schools  without  serious  consideration  and  effort  to  make 
it  as  perfect  as  possible  f 

The  Primary  department  having  been  successfully  com- 
pleted, the  pupils  are  eager  to  try  their  powers  on  the 
Grammar  School  course.  This  will  consist  in  oral  instruc 
tioD,  continued  on  a  well  classified  set  of  subjects,  more 
difficult  than  those  in  the  primary  grades,  but  not  neces- 
sarily less  interesting — ^lessons  on  morals  and  manners, 
descriptions  of  common  things  in  oral  and  written  lan- 
guage, and  reproductions  from  memory  of  selections  read 
bj  the  teacher ;  recital  of  selections  made  from  standard 
authors;  general  knowledge  of  the  human  body  from 
charts  and  object  lessons;  spelling  continued  by  writing, 
with  definition  and  derivation ;  writing,  with  an  analysis 
of  the  letters,  and  daily  exercises  in  drill  books ;  reading, 
with  reference  to  elocution,  history  of  literary  and  scien- 
tific men,  and  general  knowledge;  practical  arithmetic 
finished,  reviewed  topically,  and*  drill  on  similar   work 
from  other  authors ;  geography  finished,  with  map  draw; 
ing.  History  of  the  United  States  completed;  grammar 
commenced  and  finished,  except  the  most  difiScult  forms 
of  analysis ;  and  elementary  algebra,  to  equations  of  the 
second  degree.    Time,  three  years. 

The  pupils  are  now  ready  for  the  High  School.  The 
coarse  of  study  in  this  department  should  be  as  broad 
and  comprehensive  as  the  interests  of  society  demand — 
as  full  and  complete  as  the  people  are  willing  to  suppor' 
by  means  of  a  common  fund.  It  should  insure  a  thor 
ough  business  education  to  every  boy  and  every  girl  who 
are  unable  from  any  cause  to  attend  college.  The 
studies  in  the  High  School  should  include  drills  on  spellr 
ing,  reading,  writing,  declamation,  and  composition, 
thronghout  the  dburse;  and,  in  order:  English  analysis, 
ancient  geography,  higher  arithmetic,  elements  of  rheto- 
ric, algebra,  physical  geography,  natural  history,  physi- 
ology, natural  philosophy,  geometry,  trigonometry,  bota- 
ny, outlines  of  history.  Constitution  of  the  United  States 
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rhetoric,  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  logic,  chemiBtry. 
English  literature,  astronomy,  political  economy,  ana 
two  years  on  at  least  one  ^{  the  languages,  Latin,  Ger- 
man, French  or  Greek.  The  preference  of  these  langua- 
ges is  in  the  order  named.  Time,  foijr  years.  If  this 
should  prove  to  be  a  more  extended  course  than  is  prof- 
itable to  be  pursued  by  schools  in  the  smaller  towns, 
let  it  be  pursued  in  order  as  far  as  desirable,  and  there 
will  result  a  uniform  system  of  graded  schools  for  the 
State. 

We  have  thus  far  spoken  chiefly  of  the  studies  to  be 
pursued  in  a  graded  system,  and  the  order  of  their  suc- 
cession. But  there  are  some  other  considerations  that 
must  be  taken  into  the  account  if  we  would  render  suc- 
cess certain : 

1.  The  teacher  must  maintain  his  individuality,  else 
there  is  a  descent  to  mere  recitation  hearing,  or  futile ' 
attempts  to  copy  after  some  predecessor  or  distinguished 
educator.  Imitation  cannot  be  successful  in  school  teach- 
ing. After  the  teacher  has  carefully  studied  the  plans 
and  methods  of  mastery  in  the  science,  it  still  remains  for 
him  to  be  himsell^  and  act  for  himself— to  throw  his  own 
life  and  energy  into  his  work.  In  fact,  books,  plans  and 
theories  can  give  only  general  direction  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  school,  leaving  many  considerations  and  expe* 
riences  to  test  the  teacher's  power. 

.2.  A  successful  graded  school  requires  labor  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher.  There  is  no  royal  road  to  geometry 
for  the  student,  nor  is  there  any  flowery  path  of  ease  to 
the  teacher's  goal.  There  must  be  patient,  persevering 
effort,  with  no  disposition  to  shrink  from  duty.  A  dull 
routine  of  exercises,  with  no  higher  ambition  than  that 
pay  day  may  come,  is  a  disgrace  to  the  profession,  and 
lessens  our  respect  for  mankind. 

3.  In  a  graded  school  we  must  avoid  taxing  our  pupils 
beyond  their  powers  of  endurance ;  ngr  must  we  allow 
them  to  become  careless.  What  is  a  more  pitiable 
object  than  an  overworked,  enfeebled,  melancholy  child, 
with  eyes  ever  strained  to  see  that  in  which  it  finds  no 
delight,  and  ears  ever  opened  to  hear  that  which  serves 
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to  increase  the  disparity  already  existing  between  the 
mind  and  the  body?  Or  what  is  more  painful  than  a 
school  80  demoralized  as  to  become  incapable  of  main- 
taining order,  cultivating  habits  of  self-reliance,  or  secur- 
ing concentration  of  thought.  To  treat  children  as 
though  they  had  a  certain  number  of  years  that  must  be 
whiled  away  in  the  school  house,  or  that  must  be  occu- 
pied in  accumulation  of  unsystematized  facts,  regardless 
of  definite  purpose,  and  regardless  of  health  or  symmet- 
rical development,  is  a  disgrace  to  any  civilized  com- 
mnnity. 

4  A  graded  school  cannot  permit  delinquences  and 
irregalarities  in  teachers  or  pupils.  As  soon  as  there  is 
lack  of  system  and  promptness  in  any  of  the  school  room 
exercises,  there  comes  confusion,  defective  teaching,  care- 
lessness, imperfectly  developed  ideas,  and  demoralization 
in  quick  succession.  Preparation  for  school  work  and 
punctuality  in  the  discharge  of  the  same,  are  the  bounden 
duties  of  every  teacher  who  would  keep  pace  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age.  K  he  fails  to  comply  with  these 
requirements,  he  fails  in  his  vocation. 

5.  A  graded  school  must  not  tolerate  favoritism. 
Wealth,  dress,  or  personal  charms,  regardless  of  ability, 
cannot  be  allowed  in  a  perfect  school  system ;  and  any 
tendency  in  this  direction  is  regarded  with  distrust  by 
patrons,  and  must  result  in  disaster  if  continued.  The 
graded  schools  are  for  the  poor  and  the  rich,  the  humble 
and  the  great,  the  homely  and  the  fair.  Merit  is  the 
only  standard  by  which  advancement  is  measured,  while 
the  circumstances  of  birth  and  position  dwindle  into 
insignificance. 

6.  A  few  words  on  oral  instruction,  and  we  are  done. 
A  promiscuous  talk  upon  a  subject  aoes  not  constitute 
real  instruction  ;  but  a  plain,  accurate,  interesting  account 
of  that  which  is  to  be  of  use  to  the  children  in  after  life,  is 
the  great  desideratuin.  To  be  successful  in  this  important 
part  of  our  educational  system,  it  is  necessary  for  teach- 
ers to  make  it  a  most  careful  study ;  and  to  labor  earn- 
estly to  systematize  and  harmonize  the  subjects  to  be 
considered  in  the  difrerent  departments.   Oral  instruction, 
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carefully  graded    and  industriously  pursued,  tells  won- 
drously  in  favor  of  success  to  the  graded  school. 

[Book-keeping  is  omitted  from  the  high  school  coarse. 
No  high  school  course  should  omit  this  practical  study. 
—Ed.] 


INFLUENOE  OF  TEACHING  UPON  THE  TEACHER. 


BT  MISS  CARRIE  B.  SHARPS. 


How  very  strange  would  it  seem  for  a  member  of  an 
association  of  ministers  to  propose  such  a  question  for 
discussion  as  this:  "Does  preaching  necessarily  produce 
narrow-mindedness  ?''  One  who  would  dare  to  take  the 
aflBrmative  of  such  a  question  would,  I  fear,  be  deemed 
an  unworthy  member  of  such  a  body. 

None  the  less  strange  would  it  appear  for  a  physician 
at  a  medical  institute  to  suggest  the  idea  that  the  prac- 
tice of  medicine  has  a  tendency  to  contract  the  mind,  and 
make  its  followers  a  selfish  set  of  men. 

What  farmer,  even  at  an  agricultural  society,  would 
admit  that  plowing,  sowing  and  reaping,  caused  him  to  be 
more  narrow-minded  than  the  merchant  who  sells  him 
his  dry  goods. 

Does  it  seem  strangely  out  of  place  for  me  to  bring 
before  the  Association  this  question :  "  Does  teaching 
neoessarilT/  produce  narrow-mindedness?^  Necessarily^ 
I  say,  for  I  do  not  deny  that  in  many  cases  it  does  pro- 
duce this  result. 

It  is  a  very  common  saying,  that  teachers  carry  the 
mark  of  their  profession  with  them. 

Many  people  seem  to  regard  us  as  a  class  of  beings 
entirely  different  from  the  rest  of  mankind,  and  not  a 
few  are  the  teachers  who  seem  to  have  a  like  feeling. 
How  many  of  you,  my  friends,  have  felt  in  your  experi- 
ence that  teaching  was  making  you  different  from  others, 
and  not  only  different  from,  but  inferior  to  them  ? 

Have  you  never  felt  when  you  left  the  school-room 
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at  night,  that  it  would  be  a  comfort  to  know  that  yon 
need  enter  it  no  more  as  a  teacher? 

Few,  Tery  few,  are  the  teachers  who  have  not  had  some- 
thing of  this  feeling,  at  times,  and  it  would  be  strange  if 
occasionally  the  system  did  not  become  unnerved,  and 
weary  human  nature  triumph  over  other  and  better  feel- 
ings. But  let  the  teacher  who  habitually  feels  thus  stop 
and  consider  well  his  ways  and  weigh  his  motives.  Why 
is  such  an  one  a. member  of  the  hated  profession?  Is  it 
because,  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  he  found  this 
the  easiest  way  of  obtaining  a  livelihood  ?  Easiest,  did 
I  say  ?  To  the  fancy  of  such  an  one  it  is  the  hardest  way, 
to  his  fancy  only^  I  suspect,  or  he  would  have  chosen 
some  other  field  of  labor. 

So  many  and  various  are  the  avocations  open  to  gen- 
tJemen,  that  it  is  to  be  taken  for  granted,  all  gentlemen 
teachers  who  are  in  any  wise  worthy  the  name,  have  a 
love  for  the  work ;  but  there  are  many  ladies  engaged  in 
teaching  who  have  been  driven  into  it  from  force  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  who  feel  that  they  are  being  dwarfed  in 
their  growth  because  of  their  work,  but  is  this  the  neces- 
sary consequence  of  teaching  ? 

Compare,  if  you  please,  the  life  of  a  teacher  with  that 
of  a  sewing  girl,  who  rises  early  and  retires  late,  and  can 
not  take  time  to  read  or  think,  except  to  study  the  fashion 
plate  and  consider  whether  two  or  three  flounces  shall  be 
put  upon  the  dress  she  is  making.  Or,  if  her  time  be 
given  to  the  adorning  of  the  head,  she  spends  many  of  the 
hours  she  ought  to  spend  in  sleep,  arranging  the  flowers 
and  feathers  upon  a  hat,  working  even  until  the  dawning 
of  holy  time,  that  her  patrons  may  be  more  gorgeous  in 
their  apparel  at  the  house  of  God,  upon  the  coming  day; 
while  she  is  either  too  weary  to  go  at  all,  or,  if  principle 
triumphs  over  feelings,  and  she  goes,  it  is  only  to  vex 
herself  because  her  weary  mind  will  wander  and  specu- 
late upon  the  hats  she  sees  before  her  instead  of  follow- 
ing the  "  man  of  God." 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  speak  lightly  of  those  who  are 
thus  engaged,  for  one  class  of  society  has  need  of  another, 
and  all  labor  is  honorable  and  dignified  if  done  to  the 
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honor  of  God,  as  we  are  commanded  to  do  it.  But  is  such 
work  more  ennobling  than  ours?    Is  it  any  easier? 

Make  the  same  comparison  with  any  other  occnpation 
which  is  open  to  a  lady,  and  the  result  is  the  same.  In 
no  other  way  can  she  earn  the  same  amount  of  money  in 
so  little  time  as  in  teaching,  unless  she  is  so  gifted  that 
she  may  become  a  second  Anna  Dickenson  or  Elizabeth 
Stuart  Phelps,  and  even  then,  "  all  is  not  gold  that  glit- 
ters." A  teacher  enters  her  school  room  at  half-past  eight 
Monday  morning,  and  until  half-past  four  her  entire  ener- 
gies must  be  given  to  her  school.  Eight  hours  a  day,  for 
five  days  each  week,  we  will  suppose  her  to  labor,  and 
that  is  more  than  most  teachers  spend  in  the  hard  work 
of  the  school  room.  All  the  remaining  hours  of  the  week 
are  her  own,  to  use  as  she  thinks  best,  besides  which  she 
has  two  or  three  months  in  a  year  when  she  may  be 
entirely  free  from  these  labors. 

True  it  is  that  teaching  taxes  both  mind  and  body, 
while  other  employments  tax  oiily  one,  but  what  we  lose 
in  strength  we  gain  in  time. 

Too  weary  to  work  or  study  evenings  do  you  say  ?  Then 
spend  them  socially,  and  by  mingling  with  society 
become  more  like  other  people.  Too  weary  even  for 
that?  Then  you  are  not  physically  able  for  any  severe 
labor,  or  you  have  not  mastered  your  profession.  To  teach 
eight  hours  a  day,  and  worry  the  other  sixteen  over  one's 
school,  is  more  than  human  nature  can  endure.  A 
teacher  under  such  circumstances  is  like  a  drowning  man 
struggling  for  the  shore  which  seetns  just  within  bis 
reach,  but  as  he  is  about  to  grasp  it,  another  wave  sweeps 
over  him  and  he  is  carried  Jback  further  than  before,  to 
make  the  same  effort  again,  only  to  meet  with  like 
failure. 

Master  the  difficulty,  or  leave  the  work,  else  you  will 
most  assuredly  grow  not  only  narrctw  minded  but  cross 
and  sour.  Attempt  to  teach  nothing  which  you  do  not 
fully  understand.  Gain  the  respect  of  your  pupils  by 
making  them  feel  that  you  must  be  obeyed,  and  their  love 
by  assuring  them  that  you  are  their  friend,  and  you  will 
find  that  so  many  of 
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"  The  earM  that  Inftst  the  day 
WiU  fold  U&eir  tents  lUte  the  Arahe, 
And  as  silently  steal  away." 

The  children  of  the  present  generation  are  not  angels, 
nor  are  they  as  near  perfection  as  the  scholars  we  read 
of,  who  by  one  kind  word  are  entirely  transformed ;  that 
the  teacher  has  but  to  express  a  wish  and  he  is  heeded* 
Such  children  are  rare,  as  well  as  such  teachers.  They 
exist  only  in  the  imagination,  I  fear. 

Scholars  who  are  well  disciplined,  who  desire  to  do 
right,  are  subject  to  strong  temptations,  and  they  often 
yield.  If  they  did  not,  would  they  not  be  superior  to 
their  teachers?  Oh,  teacher,  whoever  you  are,  who 
always  see  so  much  eyil  and  so  little  good  in  your  pupils, 
consider  well  your  own  ways — can  you  resist  as  strong 
temptations  as  these  children  have  ?  If  not,  be  patient 
with  them.    Do  not  let  them  have  their  own  way,  but 

**  Deal  gently  with  the  erring  one, 
As  God  hath  dealt  with  thee." 

Does  it  not  seem  absurd  to  talk  of  becoming  narrow 
minded  in  a  vocation,  the  sole  object  of  which  is  to  expand 
the  minds  of  others  ? 

Mental  drill  we  believe  to  be  necessary  to  the  develop- 
ment of  the  mind,  hence  the  use  of  those  studies  which 
in  themselves  are  not  at  all  practical.  If  the  studying  of 
any  branch  of  science  is  favorable  to  the  development  of 
mind,  the  teaching  of  it  is  much  more  so.  Who  ever 
understood  all  the  ^  whys  and  wherefores"  of  cube  root  as 
well  in  studying  it  as  when  in  after  years  in  the  capacity 
of  teacher  he  tried  to  make  it  plain  to  a  class?  If  men- 
tal drill  is  of  any  use,  the  teacher  surely  has  the  advan- 
tage, for  greater  mental  drill  than  that  necessary  for 
devising  means  of  reaching  the  minds  of  dull  scholars,  is 
rarely  to  be  found.  Children  are  close  questioners,  and 
to  keep  pace  with  them  a  teacher  must  have  an  active 
mind.  What  occupation  can  aflFord  stronger  motive  for 
the  development  of  one's  powers  ?  True,  a  teacher  may 
have  acquired  just  knowledge  enough  to  enable  him  to 
carry  his  class  through  certain  text  books,  never  permit- 
ting his  pupils  to  ask  questions  concerning  the  subjects 
treated. 
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The  ^  wise  man"  tells  ns  that  ^'  he  that  ruleth  his  own 
spirit  is  better  than  he  that  taketh  a  city."  Surely  in  this 
respect  no  one  has  a  better  opportunity  of  becoming 
mighty  than  the  teacher.  He  is  daily  subjected  to  a 
thousand  petty  annoyances,  with  the  consciousness  that 
an  angry  word  or  hasty  act  on  his  part  will  be  as  so  much 
fire  thrown  into  a  powder  magazine,  and  if  he  be  a  per- 
son who  cares  for  the  future  good  of  his  pupils,  and  con- 
siders how  much  these  children  are  under  his  influence, 
and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when  their  characters  are  more 
plastic  than  they  ever  will  be  again,  he  cannot  help 
treading  lightly  the  ground  whereon  he  walks.  Surely 
these  thoughts  are  sufScient  to  cause  a  teacher  to  set  a 
seal  upon  his  words  and  a  guard  upon  his  actions. 

We  often  hear  it  said  that  one  reason  why  the  teacher 
is  so  narrow  minded,  is  because  he  has  so  little  inter- 
course with  the  outside  world.  Is  this  true  ?  And  if  true 
why  is  it  so?  Have  we  not  facilities  for  making  the 
acquaintance  of  the  world  at  large  beyond  that  epjoyed 
by  any  other  class  of  society — any  working  class,  at  least  ? 

The  teacher's  name  becomes  a  familiar  word  in  the 
home  of  each  of  his  pupils,  and  in  graded  schools,  where 
a  teacher  has  a  new  class  each  year,  these  are  not  few. 
We  may  forget  our  pupils,  but  they  do  not  forget  us.  If 
the  children  are  our  friends,  it  is  quite  certain  that  the 
parents  will  be  ready  to  receive  us  with  open  hospitality, 
and  it  is  an  easy  matter  to  secure  their  good  will.  So  we 
may  have  the  old  and  the  young  for  our  friends,  at  least, 
and  with  those  between  these  extremes  I  cannot  see  that 
a  teacher  labors  under  any  disadvantages  which  are  not 
common  to  every  one  who  labors.  So  there  seems  to  be 
no  reason  why  we  as  a  class  should  not  mingle  with 
society. 

From  a  careful  consideration  of  these  facts,  it  seems  to 
me,  while  I  admit  as  at  first,  that  the  influence  of  teach- 
ing upon  the  teacher  is  often  such  as  to  make  him  big- 
oted, self-c  onceited,  and  narrow  minded,  yet  I  maintain 
that  this  is  not  the  necessary  consequence,  but  that  it  is 
the  effect  of  the  spirit  in  which  the  work  is  done,  rather 
than  the  work  itself.    For  many  are  the  teachers  who 
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teach  only  from  necessity — to  whom  the  school  room  is 
as  a  prison,  and  who,  Micawber-like,  are  only  waiting  for 
something  to  "turn  up''  which  may  forever  free  them 
from  its  restraints. 

Is  it  possible  for  one  to  grow  wiser  and  better  under 
such  circumstances  ? 

That  such  an  one  does  not  use  other  means  of  obtain- 
ing a  livelihood,  is  very  good  evidence  that  the  complaint 
is  not  against  teaching,  but  against  Him  who  hath 
ordered  our  walks  in  life. 

The  one  great  motive  which  incites  men  to  "  be  diligent 
in  business,"  is  the  accumulation  of  money,  but  no  man, 
eyen  the  most  miserly,  reaps  all  the  advantages  of  his 
own  labor.  He  who  cultivates  the  ground  sees  in  his 
fields  of  waving  grain  and  his  well  filled  barns,  only  the 
promise  of  great  gain  to  himself.  Money  was  the  motive 
which  led  him  to  plow  and  sow  and  gather  into  his  barns, 
but  without  that  labor,  where  would  the  winter's  food  be 
found  for  those  who  are  otherwise  engaged. 

The  laborer  works  for  and  is  worthy  of  his  hire.  He 
thinks  not  of  the  work  itself  but  of  the  result,  and  is 
therewith  content. 

Miserable  indeed  is  he  who  looks  for  the  whole  of  his 
reward  in  dollars  and  cents.  No  wonder  he  is  discon- 
tented, feeling  his  lot  to  be  a  hard  one. 


PENMANSHIP  IN  THE  SCHOOL  KOOM.— IV. 


BT  HENRY  C.  SPENCER. 


MOVEMENT  EXERCISES   IN  THE  AIR. 

For  the  purpose  of  acquiring  suppleness  of  hand  and 
arm,  and  impressing  upon  the  mind  the  movements  which 
produce  letters,  special  exercises,  consisting  of  movements 
in  the  air,  may  be  practiced  by  a  class  in  concert,  the 
teacher  regulating  the  movements  by  counting. 

During  these  exercises,  the   pupils  should  sit  in  the 
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writing  positioii,  the  right  arm  and  hand  elevated  abont 
six  inches  above  the  desk,  the  palm  of  the  hand  down- 
ward. 

1st  Exercise. — Separate  the  fingers,  laterally,  and  close 
them,  teacher  counting  up  to  ten. 

2d  Exercise. — Close  the  fingers  into  the  palm  and  open 
them,  teacher  counting  up  to  ten. 

3d  Exercise. — ^Take  pen,  move  the  hand  up  and  down, 
right  and  left,  as  in  beating  common  time  for  music, 
benditig  the  hand  at  the  wrist,  not  at  the  elbow. 

4th  Exercise. — Retaining  the  pen,  straighten  the  thumb 
and  first  and  second  fingers,  and  then  bend  them  quickly, 
as  in  making  a  slanting  straight  line,  counting  one,  two, 
one,  two,  etc. 

5th  Exercise. — Make  a  large  oval  in  the  air,  using  the 
whole  arm,  making  the  shoulder  the  center  of  motion, 
counting  up  to  ten. 

6th  Exercisa — Make  capital  O's  in  the  same  manner, 
counting  for  each  curve. 

Mfilny  other  appropriate  exercises  may  be  devised  by 
the  teacher,  and  all  the  letters  may  be  practiced  in  the 
air  before  writing  them  on  paper. 

SMALL  LETTERS--CIOVTINUED. 

In  our  November  article  we  presented  the  short  let- 
ters, i,  -w,  Wi  n,  m,  a?,  v,  o^  a^  e^Cy  r,  «,  which  compose  one 
half  of  the  small  letters.    Next  in  order  are  the 

SEMI-EXTENDED  LETTERS, 

t,  d^Pi  g^ 

So  called  because  they  extend  upward  and  downward, 
half  way  between  the  short  or  one  space  letters,  and  the 
extended  or  loop  letters. 

In  attempting  these  letters,  there  is  an  increased  tend' 
ency  toward  wrong  slant.  Special  training  should  be 
given  upon  the  straight  lines,  regulating  the  movements 
by  counting.  Oare  should  be  taken  to  secure  the  wedge- 
shaped  shade  in  the  i  and  d^  by  pressing  the  pen  squarely 
upon  the  paper  at  top  and  diminishing  the  pressure 
towards  the  base ;  and  in  the  p  by  increasing  the  pres- 
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sore  from  the  middle  downward  and  stopping  square  at 
base. 

LESSON  ON  T^B  SMALL  t. 


^ 


Question* — ^What  letter  is  this  ? 

Answer, — ^The  small  t 

Quee.—VniSLt  is  its  hight  ? 

Ane, — ^Two  spaces. 

Ques. — ^What  do  you  mean  by  two  spaces  ( 

Ans. — ^Twice  the  hight  of  the  small  ^^ 

Ques. — ^How  is  this  letter  formed  ? 

Ans. — Beginning  at  base  line,  extend  a  right  curve 
upward  two  spaces,  the  upper  half  nearly  straight  and 
more  nearly  upright  than  the  lower  half.  Press  the  nibs 
of  the  pen  square  on  the  paper  at  top  and  form  a  down- 
ward straight  line  on  regular  slants  covering  the  curve 
one  half  its  length,  the  shade  tapering  toward  the  base. 
At  base  line  join  in  a  short  turn  a  right  curve  extending 
upward  one  space  on  connective  slant.  Finish  the  letter 
with  a  short,  light,  horizontal,  straight  line,  crossing  the 
letter  one  half  space  from  top,  one  third  of  its  length 
being  on  the  left  of  the  letter,  and  two  thirds  oiv  the 
right 

Ques.— Whsit  do  you  mean  by  connective  slant? 

Ans. — ^The  slant  of  the  curves  in  *,  Uj  or  n — 40*^. 

Ques. — ^What  part  of  the  curve  commencing  the  t  is  on 
connective  slant? 

Ans.—T!he  first  half. 

Tracing  the  copy  with  dry  pen  is  next  in  order.  This 
aids  the  pupil  in  becoming  familiar  with  the  form,  con- 
firms him  in  correct  position  of  hand  and  pen,  and  encour- 
ages regular  movements.  While  the  teacher  names  the 
lines  or  counts  slowly,  the  pupils  should  move  in  perfect 
time. 

Thus,  "  right  curve,"  "  straight  line,"  "  right  curve," 
''horizontal  straight  line,"  or,  "one,"  "two,"  "three," 
^  four."  This  exercise  should  not  continue  so  long  as  to 
become  monotonous  to  the  class. 
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The  pupils  are  now  ready  for  practice  upon  the  copy, 
in  the  extra  book  or  on  trial  paper. 

They  should  be  taught  to  regard  each  letter  formed,  the 
result  of  an  experiment,  to  be  immediately  compared 
with  the  model  letter  in  the  copy,  the  faults  detected 
and  corrected  in  the  order  in  which  they  occur.  While 
these  trial  efforts  and  direct  comparisons  are  being  made, 
the  teacher  may  observe  the  most  common  faults  in  the 
work  of  the  pupils  and  draw  them  upon  the  blackboard. 
He  will  find  no  difficulty  in  illustrating  the  imperfect 
letters,  and'for  the  perfect  letters  he  may  refer  to  the 
charts  or  to  the  copy. 


The  attention  of  the  class  may  be  called  to  these  letters, 
and  they  may  name  the  faults  in  the  order  in  which  they 
occur,  as  one  fault  may  be  the  result  of  a  preceding  one. 

Quea. — ^What  fault  do  you  observe  in  No,  1  ? 

Ana. — ^The  first  curve  and  the  straight  line  are  too 
upright,  the  turn  at  base  is  too  broad,  and  the  cross  is 
curved. 

Teacher. — Look  at  your  writing.  All  who  find  first 
fault  named,  raise  hands.  Look  again.  All  who  find 
second  fault,  raise  hands.  Look  again.  All  who  find 
third  fault,  raise  hands. 

Question. — What  faults  do  you  observe  in  No.  2  ? 

Ans. — ^The  first  curve  slants  too  much,  the  straight  line 
separates  from  it  at  top,  and  the  cross  is  not  horizontal. 

The  pupils  may  detect  these  faults  in  their  own  work, 
and  report  upon  them  as  before. 

Ques. — ^What  faults  do  you  see  in  No.  3  ? 

Ans. — ^The  first  curve  and  straight  line  slant  too  much, 
and  straight  line  retraces  curve  nearly  to  base.  (Exam- 
ine and  report  as  above.) 

Teacher. — Now  endeavor  to  correct  the  faults  you  have 
discovered  in  your  work. 

It  may  be  well  to  give  two  lessons  upon  so  difficult 
and  important  a  letter  as  the  small  t,  the  last  portion  of 
the  first  lesson  being  devoted  to  practicing  the  letter  in 
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concert  In  the  copy  book  should  be  recorded  their  best 
work,  tfie  result  of  instruction,  study,  training  and 
practice.  • 

The  plan  of  teaching  Penmanship  here  presented  cer- 
tainly requires  labor  on 'the  part  of  the  teacher,  but  if  the 
teacher  is  alir^e  and  in  earnest  he  may  in  this  manner 
secure  a  higher  degree  of  excellence  than  is  usually 
attained  in  any  of  the  other  branches  taught  in  common 
schools,  with  no  more  than  the  usual  expenditure  of  time. 

The  pride  and  pleasure  th&t  parents  take  in  observing 
the  progress  of  their  children  in  this  beautifal  art  is  itself 
a  rich  reward  for  the  teacher's  labors. 

The  small  d  is  two  spaces  in  hight  and  one  in  width. 
It  combines  principles  3,  3,  2, 1, 2. 


The  small  p  is  one  space  in  width,  extends  two  spaces 
above  base  line  and  one  and  a  half  spaces  below.  It  com- 
bines principles  2, 1, 3, 1, 2. 


The  small  q  is  one  space  in  width,  extends  one  space 
above  base  line  and  one  and  a  half  spaces  below.  It  com- 
bines principles  8,  3, 2, 1,  2, 8 ;  the  last,  2  and  3,  combining 
to  form  a  compound  curve  terminating  one  space  above 
base  line. 


A  RAILWAY  train,  at  an  average  speed  of  thirty  miles  an 
hoar,  continuously  maintained,  would  arrive  at  the  moon 
in  eleven  months,  but  would  not  reach  the  sun  in  less 
than  352  years ;  so  that  if  such  a  train  had  been  started  in 
the  year  1516,  the  seventh  year  of  the  reign  of  King  Hen- 
ry VII.,  it  would  have  reached  the  sun  in  1868. 
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ALWAYS  PREPARED— NEVER  PREPARED. 

t 

SoMS  years  since  an  intelligent  layman  said  of  two 
neighboring  clergymen,  ^^One  is'always  ready  to  preach, 
the  other  is  never  ready."  Not  long  since  the  writer  be- 
came  acquainted  with  two  teachers  of  whom  the  same 
remark  might  justly  be  made.  The  one  is  always  ready 
to  teach — the  other  is  never  ready.  Here  is  a  great  dif- 
ference.   Let  us  seek  the  cause  of  this  difference. 

The  first  is  a  young  man  in  the  outset  of  his  career, 
who  has  not  yet  fully  chosen  his  profession  for  life.  In  a 
solemn  hour  he  sits  down  and  thinks.  He  thinks.  That 
means  something  more  than  some  people  imagine. 
Thoughts  something  like  these  crowd  upon  his  mind: 
Shall  I  waste  my  energies  in  an  indiscriminate  ramble 
over  the  field  of  general  literature  and  science  ?  Then  I 
shall  be  like  the  dog  in  the  fable — I  shall  lose  the  reality 
whilst  I  grasp  after  the  shadow.  No ;  I  will  study,  espe- 
cially my  own  nature,  affinities,  and  taste,  and  wisely 
choose  a  defined,  limited  object,  which  shall  be  my  life- 
work  ;  which  shall  absorb  my  life,  and  direct  my  ener- 
gies. In  the  glow  of  excitement  produced  by  this  sub- 
lime thought,  that  young  man  arises,  paces  his  chamber, 
his  countenance  radiant  with  hope,  and  his  whole  nature 
aroused  by  a  thousand  springs  of  untold  activity.  That 
countenance,  before  handsome,  is  now  radiant  There, 
in  that  lonely  chamber,  without  a  carpet,  with  no  furni- 
ture but  an  old  desk,  there  is  a  living  power  which  will 
yet  make  itself  known  in  effecting  beneficent  changes  in 
human  affairs.  Here,  perhaps,  is  an  embryo  teacher,  or 
educator.    We  shall  see. 

Not  long  after,  that  young  man,  with  some  other  can- 
didates, appears  before  a  School  Examiner  to  procure  a 
license  to  teach.  He  makes  a  very  favorable  impression. 
You  can  not  look  upon  him  without  feeling  pleasant,  and 
without  thinking  of  the  things  that  are  lovely  and  of 
good  report  He  desires  to  know  well  what  he  knows, 
and  to  do  well  what  he  does.  Yet  he  is  defective  in 
school  knowledge.    He  commits  blunders ;  and  with  ir- 
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repressible  good  humor  sometimes  makes  capital  out  of 
them,  which  tend  to  increase  sympathy  and  regard.  He 
procures  a  certificate  of  a  medium  grade.  When  he  reads 
it  a  slight  cloud  darkens  his  pleasant  countenance.  He 
is  disappointed.  He  says  to  the  Examiner,  ^'Oan  you  not 
give  me  a  higher  grad«  ?"  The  Examiner,  by  authority, 
had  added  five  per  cent  for  taking  the  School  Journal. 
He  had  assumed  the  responsibility  of  adding  five  per 
cent  for  his  genial  disposition  and  pleasant  manners. 
Yet  the  grade  was  only  medium,  and  he  replied  to  his 
question,  "  Not  with  impartiality." 

^If,  before  the  expiration  of  this  certificate,  I  prepare 
myself  on  those  branches  in  which  I  am  deficient,  can 
you  not  raise  the  grade  ?" 

^  Yes,  at  any  time  in  a  regular  examination,  and  with- 
out any  extra  charge." 

The  next  month  he  is  present  at  the  regular  examina< 
tion,  obtains  a  certificate  for  two  years,  and  as  he  reads 
it— with  some  enthusiasm,  and  with  a  spirit  which  indi- 
cated noble  resolve — he  said,  "This  is  something  like 
what  I  desired.  Still,  I  am  not  satisfied.  I  have  made  up 
my  mind  to  be  a  teacher,  and  I  shall  now  strive  for  a 
State  certificate." 

The  Examiner  detained  him  for  some  time  in  private 
conference,  to  encourage  and  properly  direct  him,  as  one 
in  whom  he  had  learned  to  take  a  deep  interest  As  he 
left  the  house  the  Examiner  said  to  himself.  There  goes 
a  professor  in  one  of  our  best  colleges,  or  I  am .  no 
prophet.  At  any  rate  he  is  ready  to  teach ;  he  will  al- 
ways be  ready.  • 

The  other  example  was  also  a  fine  looking  young  man, 
with  whom  a  School  Examiner  formed  an  acquaintance 
by  a  visit  to  his  school.  He  was  well  proportioned,  of 
genteel  appearance,  and  noble  beard.  He  had  dignity ; 
but  it  was  the  dignity  of  starch.  He  had  accuracy ;  but 
it  was  the  accuracy  of  a  mechanical  pointer.  With  his 
body  chained  to  the  desk,  and  his  eye  riveted  on  the  text 
book,  with  a  manner  so  frigid  as  to  remind  one  of  Nova 
Zembia,  he  proposed  the  printed  questions  of  the  book  in 
a  way  so  repulsive  that  there  could  have  been  little  prac- 
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tical  utility  in  the  exercise.  He  had  no  sympathy  with 
his  theme,  and  his  pupils  no  sympathy  with  him.  The 
Examiner  was  led  to  these  reflections :  Has  this  noble 
looking  young  man  a  soul  ?  Does  he  know  that  he  has 
forty  living  souls  before  him,  to  impress,  incite  and  guide 
in  these  interesting  aod  ennobling  truths  ?  He  was  re- 
minded that  a  phrenologist  once  attributed  to  him  me- 
chanical genius  of  a  high  order.  He  laughed  at  him,  and 
said  it  had  never  yet  shown  itself.  He  quoted  the  old 
poet,  and  changed  it  to  suit  his  purpose : 

"  Genias  will  out,  though  seas  and  skies  overwhelm, 
And  mountains  hide  it  from  the  face  of  day." 

The  phrenologist  replied,  "  Be  assured  it  will  come  out 
some  time." 

Now  is  the  time,  thought  the  Examiner,  when  this  mat- 
ter can  be  brought  to  a  test.  Can  I  not  construct  an  au- 
tomaton, that  will  answer  in  the  place  of  such  teachers, 
and  save  the  State  much  expense.  Though  he  was  well 
assured  that  the  lecturer  and  his  science  were  both  er- 
roneous, at  least  in  this  application,  yet  he  did,  in  imagi- 
nation, construct  a  manikin,  with  springs  and  pointer, 
and  a  little  dog  to  turn  a  crank,  move  the  machinery,  and 
thus  grind  out  the  process  of  such  an  education.  Yet 
that  young  man  had  a  soul.  Where  was  the  secret  of  his 
failure  ?  He  was  a  student  of  law,  and  had  buried  his 
soul  in  his  law  books.  All  his  enthusiasm,  all  his  ener- 
gies were  there ;  and  needing  money  to  purchase  law 
books,  he  stepped  aside  for  a  quarter  to  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  |i  school,  for  the  high  pursuits  of  which  he 
had  no  affinity,  no  taste,  no  desire. 

As  the  Examiner  left  the  school  he  thought  within 
himself,  that  young  man  may  make  an  eminent  counsel- 
lor, but  he  will  never  be  a  teacher  until  he  gets  a  little 
of  what  may  be  called  child-nature,  and  puts  his  soul  in 
the  work  of  teaching  children.  He  is  not  prepared  to 
teach.  With  his  many  qualifications,  he  will  never  be 
prepared  until  he  gets  a  soul  in  sympathy  with  his  work. 

Melancthon. 
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STATE  SUPERINTENDENTS'  ASSOCIATION.      ^ 

Indianapolis,  Ind.,  December  28, 1869. 

Thjc  Association  met  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  in  the  high 
school  building. 

The  President  being  absent,  James  G.  May  was  called 
to  the  chair. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  were  read  and  ap- 
proved. 

The  regular  programme  was  deferred  until  10^  o'clock, 
and  the  condition  of  the  colored  schools  in  the  State 
inquired  into. 

A.  M.  Gow,  of  Evansville,  said,  there  were  two  colored 
schools  in  that  city,  which  were  well  attended,  although 
the  colored  people  were  so  poor  the  children  often  go  to 
school  without  breakfast. 

J.  L.  Rippetoe,  of  Connersville,  said,  they  had  one 
colored  school,  a  female  colored  teacher.  School  in  good 
condition. 

W.  E.  Ruble,  of  Vincennes,  reported  one  colored  school ; 
colored  teacher;  attendance  excellent. 

W.  H.  Wiley,  of  Terre  Haute,  said,  that  their  colored 
school  opened  under  very  adverse  circumstances.  Had 
no  house ;  took  colored  church  as  last  resort.  Expect  ta 
build  next  year.  Said  the  teachers  were  all  anxious  to 
see  the  colored  schools.  The  per  cent,  of  attendance  for 
December,  97.4. 

A  G.  Shortridge,  of  Indianapolis,  reported  six  hundred 
colored  children  in  the  city.  About  two  hundred  and 
forty  of  them  are  in  the  schools.  He  had  hoped  more 
would  attend  these  schools.  Neither  the  colored  nor 
night  schools  have  reached  a  class  of  children  that  ought 
to  attend  school.  Four  teachers  in  colored  schools,  two 
white  and  two  colored ;  all  female.  Schools  in  good  con- 
dition. 

H.  S.  McRae,  of  Muncie :  Character,  and  not  color,  is 
the  condition  upon  which  pupils  enter  our  schools.  The 
colored  have  attended  the  same  schools  with,  the  white 
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for  the  last  fifteen  years.    No  one  raises  any  objection^ 
They  sustain  themselves  well  in  their  classes. 

S.  Cox,  of  Logansport,  reported  twenty-six  colored 
children,  but  no  provision  for  them  to  attend  school. 

Supt.  Hobbs  said  he  was  glad  to  hear  the  subject  dis" 
cussed.  In  reply  to  the  complaint  that  the  colored  people 
have  not  yet  been  taxed  for  schools,  and  that  the  children 
should  be  excluded  until  a  tax  is  collected,  he  said  they 
had  always  been  taxed  for  the  purpose  of  building  school 
houses,  and  if  any  one  should  be  excluded,  equity  would 
require  that  the  white  children  suspend  their  right  until 
the  colored  should  catch  up.  The  complaints  against 
the  cost  of  separate  schools  for  colored  children,  would 
necessitate  the  admission  of  the  scholars,  as  at  Muncie, 
Chicago,  <fec.  Experience  has  proved  that  the  prejudice 
will  rapidly  disappear. 

The  Association  proceeded  to  the  discussion  of  *' Teach- 
ers' Meetings."  The  discussion  was  opened  by  H.  S. 
McRae,  and  engaged  in  by  Messrs.  Hobbs,  Coyner,  May, 
Olcott  and  Gow* 

Miscellaneous.--Supt.  Hobbs  suggested  as  a  topic  for 
this  body  to  consider,  the  amendment  of  the  school  law, 
that  the  teachers  for  city  schools  shall  be  examined  by 
the  School  Board  of  the  city,  or  by  such  a  committee  as 
the  Board  shall  appoint,  and  not  by  the  County  Examiner. 

Referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

After  the  appointment  of  Messrs*  McKae,  Wiley,  Rip- 
petoe,  Cooper  and  Clark  a  committee  to  nominate  OflS- 
cers,  and  Messrs.  Hobbs,  Shortridge,  Houskeeper,  Butler 
and  Gow  a  committee  on  resolutions,  the  Association 
adjourned  until  2  p.  h. 

AFTERNOON   SESSION. 

The  Association  met  at  2  o'clock. 

The  regular  exercises  were  suspended  for  a  few  min- 
utes for  miscellaneous  business. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Butler,  a  Committee  of  three  was  ap- 
pointed, consisting  of  Messrs.  Butler,  Olcott  and  Hobbs,^ 
as  a  Mutual  Benefit  Committee,  to  whom  application  may 
be  made  at  any  time  for  advice  and  counsel  in  time  of 
necessity. 
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Sapt.  Hobbs  said  he  would  like  for  every  Superin- 
tendent to  have  a  State  certificate. 

A.  M.  Gow  then  read  a  paper  upon  "Ethical  Culture  in 
Common  Schools."  The  article  was  based  upon  the 
theory  that  a  school  is  but  a  pocket  edition  of  the  great 
cyclopedia  of  government,  and  that  pupils  should  be 
taught  good  manners  and  good  morals,  so  as  to  enable 
them  to  act  honorably  and  uprightly  in  whatever  position 
they  may  be  placed.  The  teacher  should  have  a  thor- 
ongh  knowledge  of  mental  and  moral  philosophy.  He 
should  be  a  cultivated  Christian  gentleman.  The  Bible 
should  be  taken  as  the  correct  standard  of  morals.  £ach 
day's  work  should  commence  by  reading  some  portion  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  repeating  the  Lord's  prayer.  Care 
should  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  songs.  These  exer- 
cises should  be  devotional,  and  not  merely  such  as  to 
cany  out  a  programme.  As  the  young  and  tender  mind 
can  not  grasp  the  abstract  truth,  the  principles  of  moral 
truth  should  be  inculcated  by  the  system  of  moral  stories. 

The  sentiment  of  the  paper  was  heartily  endorsed  and 
discussed  by  Messrs.  Hobbs,  Hoss,  May,  Coyner  and  Bell. 

W.  H.  Wiley  read  a  paper.  Subject:  "What  is  a 
Graded  School  ?  And  what  is  the  Distinction  between 
the  Primary  and  the  Grammar  School,  and  a  Grammar 
and  High  School  Course  of  Study?"  He  allowed  four 
years  for  the  Primary,  three  for  the  Grammar,  and  four 
for  the  High  School.  The  paper  was  brief,  and  showed  a 
careful  study  of  the  subject. 

The  paper  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Hoss,  Shortridge 
and  McRae. 

The  subjects,  "Truancy;  its  Nature  and  its  Cure,"  and 
"Should  Rules  be  adopted  Prohibiting,  in  teaching  cer- 
tain subjects,  the  Use  of  Text  Books  by  Teachers  ?"  were 
not  discussed  for  want  of  time. 

It  was  suggested  the  Executive  Committee  call  a  meet- 
ing of  the  Association  at  some  time  during  the  session  of 
the  Teachers'  Association. 

Mr.  McRae,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Nomina- 
tion  of  Officers,  reported  the  following: 

President — Alex.  M.  Gow,  Evansville. 
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Vice  Presidents — J.  M.  Coyner,  Cambridge  City ;  J.  0. 
Housekeeper,  Lawrenceburg. 

Secretary — ^J.  K.  Walts,  Indianapolis. 

Treasurer — J.  T.  Merrell,  Lafayette. 

Executive  Committee— J.  M.  Olcott,  Terre  Haute; 
Sheridan  Cox,  Logansport ;  Walter  S.  Smith,  Milroy. 

Adopted. 

Two  strangers,  one  from  Maine,  the  other  from  Boston, 
spoke  briefly,  on  invitation.  The  latter  spoke  especially 
on  the  subject  of  Ventilation.  After  a  brief  discussion 
of  this  subject  by  others,  the  Association  adjourned,  sub- 
ject to  the  call  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  members  in  attendance: 

John  Cooper,  Dublin;  Valois  Butler,  Elkhart;  J.  M. 
Olcott,  Terre  Haute ;  J.  K.  Walts,  Indianapolis ;  J.  L. 
Rippetoe,  Connersville ;  A.  M.  Qow,  Evansville;  A.  C- 
Shortridge,  Indianapolis;  H.  S.  McRae,  Muncie;  B.  C. 
Hobbs,  Indianapolis;  J.  C.  Housekeeper,  Lawrenceburg; 
W.  H.  Wiley,  Terre  Haute;  A.  Great,  Williamsport; 
Gillum  Ridpath,  Fortville;  J.  F.  Compton,  Perryville; 
Sheridan  Cox,  Logansport;  George  W.  Hoss,  Blooming- 
ton;  W.  A.  Bell,  Indianapolis;  J.  T.  Merrill,  Lafayette;  J. 
P.  Rons,  Stockwell;  Jacob  Walts,  New  Albany;  H.  L. 
Rust,  Tipton ;  E.  S.  Clark,  Aurora ;  John  M.  Bloss,  Orleans, 
James  G.  May,  Salem ;  Walter  S.  Smith,  Milroy ;  J. 
Wetherell,  Cannelton ;  W.  E.  Ruble,  Vincennes ;  W.  J. 
Button,  Indianapolis ;  Jesse  tl.  Brown,  Richmond ;  Geo. 
B.  Loomis,  Indianapolis ;  W.  J.  Tront,  Edwardsport;  W. 
A.  Boles,  Shelby ville;  David  Graham,  Rushville;  H. 
Greenawalt,  Terre  Haute;  J  M.  Gordan,  Terre  Haute; 
A.  P.  Home,  Zionsville ;  J.  S.  Losey,  Noblesville  ;  James 
Baldwin,  Noblesville ;  E.  G.  Hogate,  Danville. 

J.  K.  Walts,  Secretai^, 
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A  PLEA  FOR  A  CHANGE. 


W£  have  long  been  impressed  with  this  thought,  viz : 
that  oar  colleges  and  universities  have  too  large  a  cata- 
logQe  of  books  in  the  course.  We  have  seen  those  just 
entering  upon  a  college  curriculum  take  up  a  catalogue, 
and  on  looking  at  the  list  of  books,  they  would  ask,  with 
a  sigh,  if  all  ihtg  library  had  to  be  studied  and  mastered. 
And  such  a  novice  would  look  with  astonishment  upon 
one  who  had  completed  the  course,  and  say,  "  Did  you 
study  all  these  books  ?" 

We  believe  every  true  student  will  bear  us  out  in  this 
assertion :  If  we  are  proficient  in  our  studies,  and  have 
good  standing  in  our  classes,  we  must  spend  almost  all 
the  time  that  should  be  spent  in  study,  in  preparing  les- 
sons for  recitation,  and  consequently  have  but  little,  if 
any,  time  for  composition  or  general  reading. 

Is  there  a  remedy  for  this  over-crowded  catalogue,  and 
over-tasked  student?  Can  the  number  of  the  books  be 
lessened  and  no  detriment  to  the  completeness  of  the 
course,  or  the  thoroughness  of  the  student  ?  We  think  it 
can. 

Aside  from  the  discipline  afforded,  the  great  object  in 
studying  the  Greek  and  Latin,  as  we  understand  it,  is  to 
get  at  the  true  philosophy,  or  rather  philology,  of  those 
languages.  We  do  not  read  ancient  languages  to  learn 
the  facts  of  history  and  philosophy,  of  physics  and  meta 
physics,  but  to  understand  the  true  gist  of  the  languages 
themselves. 

Such  being  the  case,  why  do  we  read  so  many  authors  ? 
We  have  distinct  recollection  of  getting  deeply  inter- 
ested in  some  book  and  the  term  would  close,  and  with 
it  the  book.  A  new  term  would  open  and  with  it  a  new 
book,  to  be  again  laid  aside  when  we  had  become  some- 
what familiar  with  it  So  it  continued  until  the  ^^  Latin 
Comedy"  and  "Greek  Tragedy"  were  enacted  and  the 
play  was  ended. 

Our  remedy  is  this :  We  would  use  but  three,  or  at 
most  four,  authors  in  each  language.    (We  are  speaking 
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now  of  the  collegiate  department,  not  preparatory.)  Let 
one  or  two  of  the  historiafis,  one  of  the  poets,  and  one  of 
the  orators  be  read ;  and  let  the  works  used  be  thor- 
oughly mastered,  so  that  we  may  be  perfectly  familiar 
with  all  the  words  and  phrases  fc^and  in  them.  Let  Pla- 
to's Apology,  and  Orito  and  Qorgias,  Horace's  Odes,  and 
all  comedies  and  tragedies,  as  text  books,  be  laid  aside. 
How  are  we  to  compensate  for  this  loss,  if  it  be  a  loss  ? 
Let  some  thorough  linguist  prepare  a  book  of  the  idioms 
and  styles  of  different  authors,  and  let  it  be  studied 
throughout  the  Sophomore  and  Junior  years  for  a  weekly 
recitation. 

My  plan  would  be  to  have  no  Greek  or  Latin  in  the 
Senior  year. 

Would  not  this  change  lessen  the  student's  burdens, 
and  give  him  more  time  to  obtain  general  information, 
and  to  improve  his  powers  of  composition. 

If  but  one  history  were  read,  there  would  be  time  for 
studying  the  oft-neglected  classics  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testament. 

We  would  earnestly  urge  upon  our  professors  the  duty 
of  studying,  and  the  importance  of  teaching  these  divine 
classics,  J.  A.  M. 


OFFICUL  DEPARTMENT. 


The  proceedings  of  the  State  Teachers*  Association  having  demanded  the 
room  nsuallj  allowed  me,  in  last  issue  of  the  Journal  and  Tkachxr,  an 
account  of  my  visit  to  Hamilton,  Hendricks,  Putnam,  Marion,  Johnson,  Bar- 
tholomew, Jennings,  Jefferson,  and  Madison  counties,  would  be  too  stale  to 
poblish  at  this  late  date.  Recent  work  has  accumulated  on  mj  hands,  and 
ahoQld  have  preference  in  a  limited  space. 

In  the  above  counties  there  is  a  general  advance,  in  common  with  other 
places,  showing  that  school  buildings  and  professional  skill  are  demanded 
in  advance  of  the  past.  The  college  under  the  management  of  the  Mission- 
arj  Baptists  at  Franklin,  is  in  excellent  condition.  It  is  assuming  a  perma- 
nent character,  and  its  Freshman,  Sophomore,  Junior  and  Senior  classes,  are 
reaching  encouraging  numbers.  The  campus,  buildings  and  all  its  sur- 
roundings, give  it  a  cheerful,  inviting  appearance,  and  its  Faculty  show  evi- 
dence that  they  will  reach  the  expectations  of  their  friends. 

The  town  of  Franklin  will  soon  complete  its  elegant  school  building.  D. 
D.  Banta  is  an  efficient  Examiner,  and  is  giving  good  shape  to  the  educational 
work  of  the  county.  Greencastle  has  finished  a  superior  school  edifice,  which 
was  dedicated  to  the  educational  work  of  the  Common  School  on  the  third  of 
January,  by  appropriate  ceremonies,  consisting  of  addresses,  sentiments  and 
•ongs,  all  of  which  gave  evidence  of  g^ood  feeling  and  deep  interest  by  the 
citizens. 

wabasb  college. 

In  January  I  made  a  special  college  visitation  on  the  line  of  the  New  Al- 
htoy  Railroad,  arriving  at  Crawfordsvillc  on  the  18th.  I  found  this  institu- 
tion in  excellent  condition,  about  two  hundred  students  in  attendance.  They 
five  evidence  of  mach  good  feeling,  and  of  industrious  habit&  Prof.  Hovey 
has  snceeeded  in  securing  a  superior  geological  cabinet,  and  the  library 
affords  a  very  attractive  display  of  authors  for  general  knowledge  and  scien- 
tific reference.  The  college  has  surmounted  most  of  the  embarrassments 
that  have  heretofore  attended  its  growth.  Its  northern  wing  will  soon  be  fin- 
ished. Its  endowment  has  reached  a  sum  that  puts  its  future  out  of  jeopardy, 
and  the  Church  and  State  can  both  look  to  it  for  much  good  work  for  many 
years  to  come.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  a  ten  minutes'  talk  to  the  students  at 
the  chapel  service,  which  was  attentively  received.  Wabash  College  has 
been  built  up  by  hard  work  and  persistent  efiTorts,  influenced  by  the  earnest 
faith  of  its  laborers. 

«  ASBrar  univebsttt. 

I  reached  this  place  on  the  morning  of  the  19th,  and  found  a  cordial  reoep- 
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tion  by  the  Faculty.  Asbuiy  has  never  been  in  so  prosperous  a  condition  as 
at  present  It  registers  this  year  about  three  hundred  students.  Favorable 
reports  are  made  of  its  discipline  and  of  the  good  feeling  generally  prevailing. 

I  was  present  at  the  morning  chapel  service,  and  was  offered  an  hour  to 
address  the  assembled  company.  I  had  an  hour's  talk  in  reserve  for  them) 
and  gladly  embraced  the  opportunity.  They  were  good  listeners  and  I  was 
glad  to  find  that  they  received  with  evident  deep  interest  such  topics  as  I 
considered  of  leading  importance. 

Asbnry  has  become  too  large  for  its  edifice,  and  has  reached  a  moulting 
period,  and  will  soon  dress  itself  in  new  college  halls.  A  bright  future  awaits 
it    May  it  never  g^w  less. 

BLOOMINGTON  UXIVEBSITT. 

This  institution  has  never  exhibited  more  life  and  interest,  nor  greater 
numbers  than  during  the  current  year.  Its  law  school  numbers  about  fi(ly. 
Its  Department  of  Natural  Science  is  quite  attractive,  and  with  the  cabinet 
recently  purchased  of  the  Owen  estate,  containing  seventy  five  thousand  spe- 
cimens, it  will  have  superior  advantages  in  Natural  History  and  Geology,  over 
any  other  institution  in  the  West  Becent  purchases  have  added  greatly  to 
its  library. 

In  the  chapel  assembly  room  I  had  the  pleasure  of  presenting  many  mat- 
ters of  interest  in  connection  with  State  education,  and  the  proper  objects  to 
be  aimed  at  in  a  college  and  university  course,  in  an  hour's  talk.  I  was  glad 
to  find  many  here  as  well  as  at  Asbury,  of  both  sexes.  The  experiment  of 
united  education  has  at  both  places  been  attended  with  very  satisfactory  re- 
sults. Women  are  successful  everywhere  in  preserving  a  scientific  and  lite- 
rary equality  where  they  have  a  fair  race.  I  think  Adam  Clark  was  about 
right,  ailer  all,  in  his  interpretation  of  Paul's  writings. 

I  have  thus  given  a  very  hasty  outline  of  a  rapid  visit  to  these  colleges  and 
universities.  I  would  be  glad  to  say  more,  but  space  cannot  be  allowed  me. 
Indiana  may  feel  much  satisfaction  in  contemplating  her  college  work,  with- 
out which  the  common  school  and  academy  must  fail  of  success. 

THE  STATE   NORMAL  SCHOOL,  T£ERB   HAUTE. 

This  Institution,  which  has  been  the  subject  of  great  educational  int.erest 
to  the  State  for  many  years,  was  opened,  by  appropriate  ceremonies,  on  the 
5th  of  January,  under  the  Presidency  of  W.  A.  Jones,  who  comes  to  it  with 
much  experience,  and  a  familiar  acquaintance  with  Normal  Methods.  Time 
will,  I  think,  prove  him  the  right  man  for  the  place.  He  is  aided  in  this 
work  by  efficient  associates.  The  number  of  entries,  though  not  large,  is 
equal  to  reasonable  expectations  When  the  winter  schools  shall  close,  a 
more  general  attendance  will  be  anticipated.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  many 
teachers  will  discover  it  to  be  to  their  interest  to  become  acquainted  with 
the  methods  and  drill  here  taught,  that  they  may  take  these  advantages  into 
their  autumn  and  winter  schools. 

I  ought  not  to  omit  a  neat  commencement  exercise  that  closed  the  autumn 
term  of  the  Madison  school.  Nine  young  ladies  graduated.  Not  a  single 
young  gentleman  to  give  variety  to  their  excellent  essays.    The  Trustees  of 
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Kadison  sehools  are  earneet,  liye  men,  and  are  succeeding  well  in  their 
work.    Thej  are  up  to  the  standard  of  the  time,  and  they  will  maintain  it 
;  Everjihmg  was  conducted  in  excellent  taste. 

On  the  Slat  of  January  I  visited  Washington,  my  native  county.    Salem  is 
iboot  the  same  size  it  was  forty  years  ago,  but  much  better  built. 
I  Her  public  schools  have  made  but  little  advance.    In  one  of  them  I  found 

the  scholars  '*  getting  their  lessons  out  loud,"  sitting  wherever  it  suited  Iheir 
I  fascT,  aud  changing  'seats  at  pleasure. 

The  old  veteran,  James  6.  May,  is  still  at  work  bravely  at  the  old  stand, 
foil  ol  enthusiasm  and  professional  success.  He  teaches  a  school,  assisted 
by  his  son.  that  rises  as  much  above  par  as  the  building  falls  below  it.  He 
needs,  sadly,  a  better  bouse^-^alem  needs  a  better.  I  had  a  good  audience 
io  his  seminary  hall,  and  afterwards  was  heard  in  the  Presbyterian  church 
OD  Sabbath  evening.  There  is  a  good  interest  among  many  of  the  citizens 
of  Salem  on  the  subject  of  education,  and  I  hope  they  will  soon  act.  At 
^Old  Blue  River,*'  three  miles  east,  is  the  neat  school  edifice  of  the  Friends, 
uder  the  superintendence  of  W.  Pinkham,  a  very  successful  teacher.  They 
gave  me  a  ftiU  evening  audience.    I  could  not  vinitthe  school. 

Xew  Albany  is  famous  for  its  ovm  system  of  city  schools,  having  for  Su- 
perJDtendent  one  of  its  City  Trustees,  Dr.  £.  Now  land,  with  whom  I  found 
eomfortable  shelter  while  in  Floyd  county.  Sometimes  things  work  by  the 
law  of  remarkable  coincidences.  He  ch  ims  that  city  schools  ought  always 
lobe  superintended  by  Trustees.  I  doubted  whether  Trustees  would  always 
prove  a  sticeess,  and  the  most  successful  plan  is  that  which  is  most  success- 
ful The  schools  of  New  Albany  are  very  creditable  in  their  order,  scholar 
ship,  system,  and  educational  interest.  Dr.  Newland  is  an  earnest  worker, 
and  knows  how  to  infuse  his  interest  into  those  laboring  with  him.  The  city 
aeeds  a  aew  high  school  building,  and  expects  soon  to  have  one.  Their  new 
ward  school  is  a  model  school  edifice  for  adaptability  and  neatness  of  archi- 
tectural design.  The  entire  educational  work  of  New  Albany,  both  as  re- 
gards school  edifices  and  professional  school  work,  is  brought  up  on  the  most 
economical  plan  of  any  place  I  have  viftited  in  the  State. 
IfTbere  is  no  colored  school  in  New  Albany,  for  want  of  school  room.  The 
colored  people  declined  to  let  out  their  meeting  house  for  this  purpose,  and 
other  rooms  cannot  be  found.  A  building  will  be  erected  for  them  next 
•ommer. 

On  the  8th  of  February,  I  met  the  Trustees  of  Hancock  at  Greenfield. 
This  county  is  decidedly  on  the  advance.  The  educational  work,  with  but 
little  exception,  is  free  from  distuibing  elements.  The  Trustees  of  Greenfield 
have  just  finished  an  excellent  school  edifice,  at  a  cost  of  about  $20,000.  N. 
W.  Fitzgerald  is  their  Superintendent.  A  commendable  interest  is  felt  in 
its  success,  by  both  teachers  and  citizens.  My  evening  lecture  has  rarely 
been  better  attended.  The  audience,  who  had  given  me  excellent  attention 
for  an  hour,  were  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  the  train,  which  took  me  to 
Cambridge  City,  to  be  ready  to  visit  next  morning  their  new  school,  under 
tte  Suj>erintendence  of  Prof  J.  M.  Coyner.  A  stately  $25,000  edifice  has 
recensly  been  finished,  and  one  of  the  best  schools  in  the  State  is  taught  in 
it    Careful  drill,  neatness,  method  and  industry  are  all  apparent.    The  floor 
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is  kept  everywhere  Bcrapulously  clean,  and  the  cobwebs  are  carefully  swept 
down.'  A  good  colored  school  is  taught  in  East  Cambridge  by  a  bruther-in- 
law  of  the  Senator  from  Mississippi. 

Wayne  coonty  has  a  basiness  like  company  of  Trustees.  They  well 
understand  school  work,  under  the  efficient  administration  of  Examiner  Jesse 
H.  Brown.  There  are  some  places  still  in  Wayne  that  might  be  better.  She 
does  a  generous  part  in  furnishing  school  f^nds  for  other  portions  of  the 
State,  and  at  the  same  time  in  keeping  up  her  own  schools.  Centerville  has 
become  the  owner  of  an  excellent  school  building  during  the  past  year,  and 
has  a  good  graded  school  under  the  efficient  management  of  Edgar  Brown 
and  sister.  A  good  audience  listened  attentively  to  me  in  the  evening,  as  I 
brought  in  review  the  educational  system  of  the  State,  its  objects  and 
economy. 

I  reached  New  Castle,  Henry  oountj,  on  the  morning  of  the  10th.  A 
good  representation  of  the  Trustees  were  present.  Examiner  Newby  had  all 
things  in  readiness.  A  good  interest  prevails,  through  this  county,  in  school 
work.  There  are  five  corporations,  an  unusual  number  for  one  county.  A 
good  graded  school  is  taught  in  New  Castle,  but  I  was  unable  to  visit  it. 
The  public  school  edifice  makes  a  very  imposing  appearance  externally.  A 
large  audience  listened  to  my  evening  lectuiie.  I  took  the  10  p.  m.  train  to 
Muncie,  arriving  there  at  11:20. 

Delaware  makes  good  reports  of  her  educational  work.  Hamilton  S. 
McRae  and  lady  superintend  the  education  of  Muncie,  and  do  it  well.  I 
visited  all  the  nine  departments,  embracing  weU*graded  primary,  interme- 
diate and  high  schools.  The  school  rooms  exhibit  good  taste  in  the  way  of 
exotics  in  bloom,  prints,  and  other  variety  of  attractions,  to  give  relief  to  the 
mind,  and  make  cheerful  a  cloudy  day.  I  ought  to  apologize  for  talking  a 
whole  hour  and  a  quarter  at  my  evening  lecture.  I  can  give  them  credit  fbr 
being  patient  and  quiet  listeners. 


School  Rooms  should  be  swept  twice  a  day.  You  may  find  it  most 
convenient  and  economical  to  hire  some  of  the  students  to  sweep  the  rooms 
and  halls,  having  several  rooms  swept  at  once.  The  work  can  thus  be 
promptly  done,  and  you  can  control  it  best.  Such  is  the  experience  at 
Cambridge.  The  Trustees  hire  the  Superintendent,  and  he  re-lets  the 
service  to  students,  and  thus  has  it  under  his  complete  control. 


Let  every  County  Examiner  see  that  Trustees  take  the  School  Journal 
AKD  Teacher.  It  can  be  paid  for  out  of  the  Special  School  Fund.  Official 
matter  will  then  be  accessible. 

B.  C.  HOBBS, 
Superintendent  of  Public  JnstrucHon. 


EDITORIAL-MISCELLANY. 


Wk  heartilj  thank  many  of  our  friends  for  their  aid  in  furnishing  matter 
for  DOT  oolamns.  We  solicit  a  oontinuaoce  of  their  favors,  and  invite  a  dosen 
more  to  join  Uiem. 


Wk  sincerely  regret  the  many  typographical  errors  in  the  last  two  issues, 
and  trust  that  such  shall  not  occur  in  future.  We  hope  all  readers  saw  that 
the  word  *'  deserve"  should  take  the  place  of  "  desire"  in  Editorial  Remarks 
in  laat  number,  ooncerniDg  the  President  of  the  Association  and  Chairman 
of  the  Executive  Committee.  In  the  Minutes,  we  suppose  it  is  apparent  that 
the  word  "  primary"  should  take  the  place  of  the  word  **  present"  in  the  re- 
fl<dQtion  concerning  a  text- book  on  Physiology.  Begging  charity  in  behalf 
o€  i%  pographers  and  proof-readers,  other  errors  are  passed  without  naming. 


Wx  suppose  it  a  truth  that  any  good  can  be  abused,  and  thus  converted 
Into  an  evil.  We  suppose,  secondly,  that  one  of  the  highly  prized  goods  of 
the  school  room,  namely,  order^  is  not  an  exception  to  this  general  rule. 
Stated  in  other  words,  order  in  the  school  room  may  receive  so  moch  alten- 
tioD  as  to  become  a  source  of  evil. 

Theoretically,  this  proposition  is  sustained  by  the  following:  1.  Order  is 
oot  a  prime  object  in  school  labor.  Knowledge  and  discipline  are  obviously 
more  prominent  and  vi^luable.  There  are  perhaps  others^  but  these  serve 
present  purposes.  Stronger,  order  after  reasonable  control  of  certain  organs 
and  bodily  movements,  sinks  from  the  rank  of  an  end,  or  object,  to  that  of  a 
means.  It  becomes  a  means  to  the  two  higher  ends  named  above :  knowledge 
and  discipime.  Hence,  to  make  it  an  end,  and  give  it  a  rank  with  these,  is 
«ji  error.  This  becomes  apparent  when  we  remember  that  no  mental  effort 
bowever  small  or  trivial,  can  be  made  without  an  expenditure  of  mental 
feroe.  Therefore,  force  expended  on  order,  cannot  be  expended  on  study. 
Whatever  expenditure  above  enough,  if  but  a  single  atom,  made  on  order, 
is  so  much  loss  to  study  and  development,  hence  is  wasted. 

Soch  is  the  theoretical  view.  The  practical  view  is,  that  we  have  been  in 
more  school  rooms  than  one  within  the  last  five  years,  in  which  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  mental  energies  of  the  pupils  was  wasted  in  attention  to  order 
If  the  arm  moved,  it  received  special  attention,  that  it  should  move  in  a  cer- 
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tain  manoer  and  to  a  certain  place.  If  pupils  were  to  rise,  a  work  that 
could  be  done  in  two  seconds,  thirty  to  fifly  seconds  were  spent  in  getting 
ready.  A  seeming  mental  tension  marked  the  whole  school,  as  if  all  were 
striving  to  conform  to  some  preimposed  law  of  attitude  or  movement  This 
tension,  or  effi.rt  consumes  force.  If  this  consumption  amounts  to  one-fourth, 
then  but  three-fourths  remain  for  grammar,  arithmetic,  physiology,  or  what- 
ever other  study  may  be  in  hand.  Hence  our.conclusion,  namely,  that  even 
order,  one  of  the  highly  prized  goods  of  the  school  room,  may  be  abused  and 
thus  become  a  source  of  evil.  In  a  word,  in  the  school  room,  as  elsewhere, 
one  good  may  trench  upon  another,  and  thus  become  an  evil. 

In  conclusion  we  must  say  by  way  of  caution,  let  no  slip-shod,  disorderly 
teacher  quote  the  above  against  order.  We  have  not  said  one  word  in  favor 
of  disorder,  only  against  an  excess  of  attention  to  order.  Read  again,  and 
see  that  we  say,  whatever  expenditure  above  enough  made  on  order,  is  loss 
to  study,  etc. 

Our  purpose  had  not  been  to  draw  the  line  that  divides  between  enough 
and  excess.  That  delicate  and  difficult  task  is  left,  for  the  present,  at  least, 
to  the  reader. 


Temperanoe. — At  the  session  of  the  State  Temperance  Alliance,  held  in 
Indianapolis,  February  2d  and  3d.  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

Besolvedi  That  believing  that  the  time  honored  maxim  that  ^' prevention  is 
better  than  cure,*'  applies  with  peculiar  force  to  the  cause  of  temperance,  we 
recummend  as  one  of  the  most  eflfectual  means  for  spreading  our  principles, 
that  there  be  a  more  general  and  thorough  advocacy  of  them  in  Sabbath  and 
common  schools  and  tne  establishment  of  juvenile  temperance  organizations. 

Hesolved,  That  in  order  to  facilitate  the  above  teaching  there  is  a  demand 
for  a  primary  textbook  on  physiology,  which  shall  present  more  fully  than 
any  primary  work  extant  the  nature  of  alcohol  and  its  evil  effects  on  the  hu- 
man system. 

Besolvedt  That  Prof.  R.  T.  Brown,  who  has  commenced  such  a  work  as 
described  above,  be,  and  is  hereby  requested  to  complete  it  at  the  earliest 
practicable  period. 

This  session  of  the  Alliance,  above  former  ones,  seemed  to  apprehend  the 
true  policy,  namely,  the  training  of  the  young  in  temperance.  Here  ia  the 
element  of  power:  "  train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,"  etc,  is  appli- 
cable to  Intemperance  as  to  any  other  habit  of  life.  Here  is  where  we  must 
begin,  and  to  do  this  we  must  work  in  the  schools.  What  a  people  wants  to 
appear  in  the  life  of  a  nation,  must  be  put  into  their  schools.  If  we  want 
temperance  in  the  American  nation,  let  qs  teach  temperance  in  our  public 
schools.  Let  us  teach  every  child  that  alcohol  is  a  poiBon^  and  that  like  arse- 
nic and  stiychnine,  it  kills.  Let  every  child  be  taught  that  while  strychnine 
affects  the  spinal  chord,  the  oil  of  tobacoo  the  heart,  and  manganese  tbe 
liver,  alcohol,  demon  like,  goes  stnught  to  the  citadel  of  the  soul,  tbe  brain . 

This  knowledge  should  be  formally  and  accurately  taught  from  a  text 
book,  as  we  teach  the  properties  of  oxygen,  hydrogen,  or  carbon,  from  a  text 
book.  Let  this  work  be  f^Uy,  carefUly  and  prayeifiilly  performed,  and  it  will 
do  more  than  all  statutes  and  courts  to  promote  temperance.  It  will  go  fiar 
toward  raising  up  a  generatioD  of  sober  men — moi  hating  witii  a  godly 
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hatred,  all  liqaonnaking,  liquoraelliDg,  and  liquordrinking.  Four  hundred 
and  fifty  (housjuid  children,  annually  taught  in  the  sohools  of  Indiana  to 
soderstand  the  nature  of  alcohol,  and  as  a  consequence  to  hate  and  ahnA 
it,  18  no  trivial  oonaideration. 

Teachers,  have  yon  all  carefully  considered  your  duties  in  this  matter  ? 
Unj  we  all  have  courage  and  wisdom  to  do  our  duty,  our  whole  duty,  in  this 
•olefflnly  responsible  work. 


TiiBOTB  or  RxsFxcT.— Professor  C.  M.  Dodd,  in  the  latter  part  of  Decem- 
ber, resigned  the  chair  of  Latin  in  the  State  University,  to  accept  the  chair 
of  Mathematics  in  William's  College,  Massachusetts.  The  following  was 
adopted  as  the  sentiment  of  the  Faculty  : 

"  Prof.  C.  M.  Dodd  having  announced  his  resignation  of  his  position  in  the 
University  in  order  to  aocept  a  Professorship  in  William's  College,  Massa- 
dis»etts,  the  Faculty  would  hereby  express  their  regret  at  losing  one  so 
thorough  in  scholarship,  so  efficient  in  discipline,  and  so  safe  in  counsel ; 
endeared  also  to  them  by  the  friendship  which  has  grown  out  of  their  asso- 
etation  with  him  during  his  connection  with  the  Faculty.  The  best  wishes  of 
his  colieagaes  go  with  him  to  his  new  position ;  and  while  regretting  their* 
own  loss,  they  congratulate  his  Alma  Mater  on  the  restoration  of  her  worthy 
•OD  ID  a  new  and  responsible  relation.^ 


We  desire  to  call  attention  to  the  remarks  of  Superintendent  Hobbs,  on 
another  page  of  this  number,  respecting  the  State  Normal  School,  and  we 
would  ux^e  all  teachers  who  can  to  spend  the  spring  term,  which  commences 
€0  the  — »•  day  of  March  next,  at  this  Institution.  Especial  instruction  will 
be  given  to  those  who  wish  to  improve  their  methods  of  teaching,  but  who  are 
unable  to  spend  the  time  required  to  complete  the  regular  course  of  study. 
While  it  is  very  desirable  that  as  many  of  our  teachers  as  possible  shall  enter 
upon  the  full  course,  which  will  require  from  one  to  three  years  for  its  com- 
pletion, yet  to  the- experienced  teacher  a  single  term,  devoted  to  the  studj 
of  methods,  and  the  philosophy  upon  which  they  are  based,  will  be  a  paying 
investment.  It  alTords  us  great  pleasure  to  say  that  we  regard  the  election 
of  Mr.  Jones  to  the  Presidency  a  fortunate  one.  He  has,  it  seems  to  us,  a 
eorrect  idea  of  the  results  to  be  attained,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
details ;  certainly  the  two  essential  elements  of  success. 

Mr.  George  P.  Brown,  for  so  many  years  the  successful  Superintendent  of 
the  Kicbmond  schools,  has  been  elected  to  a  professorship,  and  has  accepted 
the  place.  He  is  now  on  the  ground  and  at  work.  •  The  Trustees  have  made 
an  excellent  selection.  Mr.  Brown  will  do  much  toward  making  the  success 
of  the  Institation  doubly  sure. 

A  cinwlar  has  been  issued,  hot  too  late  for  this  number  of  the  JourItal, 
containing  some  useful  information,  copies  of  which  can  be  obtained  by 
sddressiag  President  Jones,  at  Terre  Haute.  Send  for  a  circular,  and  if 
possible  attend  the  Normal  next  term. 
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The  Biblx  QuxetroN  in  Cincinnati  is  decided  for  the  present  The  ver- 
dict has  at  last  been  rendered.  Two  of  the  jodges  decided  in  favor  of  the 
Injunction  and  one  against  it  So  the  injunction  holds  and  the  Bible  is  still 
retained  in  the  schools.  An  appeal  was,  however,  taken,  and  this  decision 
may  not  be  final. 

The  B.ble  question  is  one  that  concerns  us  all,  and  one  that  shoald  be 
studied  by  all.    The  article  in  the  February  number  of  the  Jouknal,  by  A. 
H.  Gow,  is  a  very  able  one,  and  we  heartily  commend  it.    Teachers  should 
exert  themselves  to  put  it  into  the  hands  of  as  many  people  as  possible.   Cop 
ies  can  be  furnished  at  20  cents  each,  or  $2  per  dozen. 


The  Adams  Countt  Institute  met  at  Decatur,  December  27,  1869,  and 
continued  in  session  five  days.  The  entire  enrollment  was  64.  The  average 
attendance  53.  This  average  is  certainly  good.  The  exercises  consisted  of 
lectures  on  teaching  the  various  subjects  taught  in  the  common  schools, 
embracing  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching,  and  discussions,  special  and  gen- 
eral, on  educational  subjects. 

Among  other  resolutions  the  following  were  passed : 

JReaolvecU  That,  in  our  opinion,  the  teachers  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
oounty  should  give  such  instruction  concerning  the  use  of  tobacco  and  ardent 
spirits,  and  their  injurious  elTects  upon  the  human  system,  as  shall  tend  to 
secure  total  abstinence  from  their  use.  To  this  end,  we,  as  teachers  of 
Adams  county,  ought  first  to  do  away  with  these  vile  and  pernicious  habits 
ourselves. 

Besolved,  That  we  consider  the  Institute  a  success,  and  that  it  is  our 
request  that  the  Examiner  call  a  meeting  of  the  Adams  County  Teachers* 
Institute  for  1870  at  such  time  ua  is  deemed  best. 

S.  C.  BoUman  is  school  Examiner,  and  seems  to  be  doing  a  good  work.  He 
does  not  forget  the  Journai.  and  Teacher. 


Purdue  University. — The  Trustees  of  Purdue  University  recently  made 
a  definite  selection  of  site.  This  is  on  a  fine  tract  of  one  hundred  acres  of 
land  on  the  west  bank  of  the  Wabash  river,  directly  opposite  the  city  of  La- 
fayette. This  land,  estimated  at  $50,000,  is  a  donation  from  Mr.  Purdue, 
thus  bringing  his  entire  donations  to  $200,000.  Mr.  Purdue  is  ranking 
among  the  large  donors  to  education.  May  he  be  honored  and  blessed  ui 
these  worthy  deeds. 

The  erection  of  the  building  will  be  commenced  early  in  the  spring. 


Public  Instruction. — Rev.  Milton  Hopkins,  of  Ladoga,  Montgomery  Co., 
was  nominated  for  the  office  of  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  by  the 
Democratic  State  Convention,  at  Indianapolis,  Jan.  8th. 

Mr.  Hopkins  has  for  some  years  been  at  the  head  of  a  seminary  in  Ladoga. 
He  has  not  taken  active  part  in  the  public  school  enterprises  of  the  State, 
hence  our  knowledge  of  him  and  his  work  is  limited  to  a  few  facts.  His  re- 
ligious connection  is  with  the  Christian  church,  in  which  he  holds,  we  are 
informed,  a  prominent  place  as  a  preacher. 
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XYtr  Amkxbvxnt. — The  following  are  the  exact  words  of  the  fifteenth 
amendment  to  the  IT.  S.  Constitution,  recently  adopted :  <*  The  right  of  the 
dtlxens  of  the  United  States  to  vote  shall  not  be  denied  or  abridged  by  the 
United  States,  or  by  any  State,  on  account  of  race,  color,  or  any  pre?ious 
eoodition  of  servitude." 

This  gires  the  colored  man  the  ballot*  the  public  schools  must  give 
him  mtelligence.  Ignorance  united  with  power  is  dangerous.  Hence  nverf 
voter  should  be  educated,  whatever  be  his  color  or  social  position. 


YmrriLATioir.— The  Indtanapolia  Journal  says  that  one  of  the  teachers  in 
the  Madison  schools  "fainted  five  times  in  one  day,  because  of  the  bad  air  in 
the  school  room."  The  Journal  adds,  '*  they  need  a  little  civilization  down 
there."  If  the  facts  be  as  above  stated,  we  say  amen  to  the  last  remark, 
adding  that  they  also  need  a  little  ventilation,  probably  in  the  newspapers, 
but  eeitainly  in  their  school  rooms. 


FkonsBOB  Amzi  Atwatkh,  of  Hiram  College,  Ohio,  was  on  the  12th  uli 
elected  to  the  chair  of  Latin  in  the  State  University.  Prof.  A.  is  an  alumnus 
of  this  institution.  Fur  one  or  two  years  after  hia  graduation,  he  held  the 
professorship  of  the  Preparatory  Department.  Having  filled  this  position 
with  marked  satisfaction,  he  will  be  welcomed  back  by  both  students  and 
Faculty. 


Thi  following  we  obtain  from  W.  H.  Wiley,  Superintendent,  Terre  Haute 
•ehools.    The  January  report  of  these  schools  shows  the  following : 

Whole  member  enrolled  for  month 2,457 

Average  number  enrolled 2,235 

Average  daily  attendance 2,131 

Avenge  daily  absence 104 

Per  cent  of  attendance 953 

Komber  not  tardy 1,900 

Kamber  not  absent 1,216 

Namber  neither  tardy  nor  absent 1,002 

Komber  on  roll  of  honor 81 


F^ac  J.  K.  Walts,  one  of  the  local  Superintendents  of  the  Indianapolis 
schools,  we  learn  the  following :  In  Miss  Julia  Stephens'  room  in  the  8th 
ward,  Indianapolis,  out  of  an  enrollment  of  67  pupils,  only  one  case  of  tardi- 
ness ocenrred  in  21  weeks.    The  grade  is  B  Primary.    Who  beats  that  ? 


D.  EcKLKT  HuNTia's  report  of  the  Peru  schools  for  January  shows  the 
following :  Enrolled,  661 ;  attendance,  473 ;  per  cent  of  attendance,  96.1  ; 
lot  Urdy,  453;  not  absent,  211 ;  visits  of  trustees,  45,  of  others,  40.  Mr.  H. 
pfiatt  a  monthly  report 
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At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Normiil  School  Board,  Professor  J.  H.  Oloott 
resigned  his  position  in  the  Facaltj.  Reason  assigned,  inadequacy  of  sal- 
ary. (Salary,  as  we  understand,  is  $1,500.)  We  are  informed  that  Mr.  0. 
takes  a  book  agency  for  the  present 

PaoFBSOB  Richard  Omuf,  of  the  State  UniTersity,  has  returned  from  his 
European  tour.  He  has  delivered  two  interesting  lectures  before  the  stu- 
dents and  the  citizens  of  Bloomington,  generously  donating  the  proceeds  to 
the  benefit  of  the  poor  of  the  town.  A  third  lecture  is  contemplated,  the 
proceeds  to  be  used  in  the  promotion  of  temperance  in  Bloomington. 

GBKXNOASTLa,  Greenfield  and  Cambridge  are  rejoicing  in  the  adrantages 
of  new  school  houses.  These  are  all  good  houses,  built  afler  the  late  and 
improved  plans. 

W.  B.  Wilson  has  been  appointed  Examiner  in  Owen  county,  vioe  W.  E. 
Leach,  resigned ;  and  Robert  Y.  Oarlin  in  Steuben,  rice  L.  R.  Williams, 
resigned. 

NoTRB  Dams  UifiTERiiTT,  in  South  Bend,  has,  it  is  said,  a  professorship  of 
the  Irish  language.    This  is  a  norelty. 

Thx  number  of  pupils,  last  year,  in  the  Institute  of  the  Blind,  was  one 
hundred  and  two.  Total  expenses,  $47,760 ;  $10,000  of  which  were  expended 
for  heating  apparatus. 

Thb  number  of  inmates  in  the  Northern  PHson,  December  15,  was  three 
hundred  and  thirty- nine.  This  is  one  of  the  best  patronised  institutions  in 
the  State. 

The  Attica  schools  have  commenced  the  collection  of  a  geological  and 
mineralogical  cabinet    A  good  move. 

There  are  three  female  students  attending  the  Medical  College  at 
Indianapolis. 

Bloomihqton  has  opened  a  night  school  for  the  colored. 

A  PDBuo  lecturer  having  used  the  words,  '* Amicus  Plato,  amicus  Socrates, 
•ed  m^or  Veritas,'*  found  himself  reported  in  the  papers  as  follows :  **  I 
may  cuss  Plato,  I  may  cuss  Socrates,  said  Msjor  Veritas." 

Ah  incorrigible  tobacco  chewer  brings  Scripture  to  his  aid,  saying,  ^'  Let 
the  filthy  be  filthy  stUl." 

A  LUNAR  bow  and  a  beau  by  moonlight  may  not  be  identical  when  brought 
to  the  severe  test  of  astronomy  and  optics. 
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ABBOAD. 

It  is  claimed  tliat  there  are  betweeo  seventy  tliousand  and  eightj 

thousand  college  graduates  in  the  United  States. 

—A  young  lady  has  recentlj  been  elected  Gonntj  Superintendent  of 
schools  in  Iowa. 

—An  oxygen  manufactory  has  recently  been  started  in  Neir  York. 
Yield  per  day,  about  twenty-five  thousand  cubic  feet 

^The  Hehreio  Nationdl  says  there  are  six  million  Jews  in  the  world ; 

tvo  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  of  whom  are  in  America. 

——The  Principal  of  the  High  School  in  Boston  receives  for  his  first 
yearns  salaiy  $3,500,  and  afterward,  $4,000. 

——A  company  of  one  thousand  seven  hundred  men,  under  Samuel  Baker,-, 
•re  soon  to  commence  an  exploration  of  the  Nile,  instituting  search  fi)R  its, 
•oaroe. 

—The  Bhode  I^and  School  JUaatett  after  a  sleep  of  six  months,  has . 
renved.    It  comes  with  the  glow  of  health  and  youth.     Welcome  to  our  re- 
jsTtnated  friend  from  **  LitUe  Rhoda." 

• 

^— The  Kanscu  JotamcU  comes  buoyant  with  hope.  Here- are  its  words: 
"Out  of  debt;  forty  pages;  two  thousand  subeoribers."  This  young  and 
heslthy  journal  has  in  it  the  quick  pulse  beat  of  the  young  and  vigorous 
State  it  represents.    Onward,  Brothers  Kellogg  and  Norton  ! 

^— The  Iowa  Agricultural  Oollege  admits  young  women,  employing  the 
Ubor  system  for  both  sexes.  Latiu  and  Qreek  are  excluded,  but  special 
•ttention  is  given  to  the  English.  Prot.  Welch  claims  that  he  can  make 
good  English  linguists  by  studying  English  langnage  alone. 

—Rome,  with  a  population  of  about  two  hundred  thousand,  supports 
bnt  two  daily  newspapers,  and  these  a^  said  not  to  be  first  class.  Probably 
no  dty  of  twenty  thousand  in  the  United  States  fails  to  support  two  daily 
pspers-  Thia  is  Rome,  but  surely  living  Rome  no  more.  The  scream  of 
Cosar's  eagles  are  no  longer  heard,  but  the  thunders  of  the  Vatican  are, 
and  there's  a  difference. 

—Prof.  Davies,  though  once  an  advocate  of  the  French  metrical  system, 
it,  after  fuller  investigation,  in  doubt  as  to  the  propriety  of  its  introduction- 
in  this  country.  If  such  be  Prof.  D.'s  unequivocal  opinion,  it  will  lead  many 
to  think  carefully  before  indorsiBg  the  system. 

-^The  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Pennsyl- 
▼Mia,  shows  the  following  for  that  State  for  last  year :  Number  of  teachers^ 
17,442 ;  pupils,  815,753 ;  ayerage  attendance,  two-thirds  of  the  above  number.. 
Monthly  wages  of  teachers,  males,  $39.00 ;  females,  $30.52.  Total  expendi- 
tires  for  schools,  $5,966»149l  Estimated  value  of  school  properly,  $14^« 
045,632. 
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— ~Hon.  Tbeophilus  Parsons  has  lately  resigned  his  chair  as  Law  Pro- 
fessor io  Harvard  University,  after  a  service  of  twenty-two  years. 

^—-Female  students  are  to  be  admitted  to  the  Medical  Department  of 
Edinburg  University.  Query :  Ought  not  this  to  take  the  pucker  out  of  seme 
of  the  young  barbarians  of  the  Philadelphia  Medical  College,  who  *' hooted" 
and  *'  howled**  at  the  female  students  of  that  Institution  7 

——Our  sister  State  Ohio  divides  her  forces  between  two  universities,  one 
at  Athens  and  one  at  Oxford ;  the  former  having  three  professors  and  sixty- 
six  students  in  the  college  classes,  and  the  latter  six  professors  and  one 
hundred  and  three  students.  With  all  respect  to  the  powers  that  be  in 
Ohio,  we  submit  that  if  both  were  boiled  down  into  one,  the  mixture  wouM 
be  stronger. 

The  Board  of  Regents  of  Michigan  University,  at  their  meeting  in 

January,  after  full  and  elaborate  discussion,  passed  a  resolution  opening  the 
Institution  to  all  citizens  of  the  State.  Thi^,  we  suppose,  was  intended  to 
apply  specifically  to  female  students.  Under  the  Fifteenth  Amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  it  will  apply  to  colored  persons.  Slow  in  moving,  they 
made  a  long  stride  when  they  did  move. 

Kansas  shows  the    following  tor  last  year:     Number  children  of 

school  age,  92,517;  in  schools,  58,687.  Schools  kept  open  five  months. 
Number  female  teachers,  1,118;  male  teachers,  896.  Monthly  wages,  male 
teachers,  $37.07 ;  female  teachers,  $28.98.  Amount  of  funds  raised  for  edu- 
cational purposes,  $565,311.  Number  houses,  log,  338 ;  frame,  606;  briek, 
35 ;  stone,  224.  Indiana  has  seventy-four  stone  houses.  Kansas  is  ahead  on 
this  count.  We  pay  our  teachers  $37  and  $28.40,  and  keep  oar  schools  open 
four  and  one  half  months.  Ahead  again.  Bravo,  young  sister,  not  yet  in 
your  teens ! 

The  following  is  circulated  through  papers  and  magazines;   hence 

some  presumption  in  favor  of  its  accuracy.  Of  this,  however,  we  give  no 
opinion  : 

STATISTICS  OF  THE   GLOBR. 

There  are  on  the  globe  1,288,000,000  souls,  of  which  360,000,000  are  of  the 
Caucasian  race,  552,000,000  are  of  the  Mongolian  race,  190,000,000  are  of  the 
Ethiopian  race,  176,000,000  are  of  the  Malay  race,  and  1,000,000  are  of  the 
Indo  American  race. 

There  are  3,642  languages  spoken,  1,000  different  religions. 

The  yearly  mortality  of  the  globe  is  33,333,332  persons.    This  is  at  the 
rate  of  91 ,554  per  day,  3,730  per  hour,  and  62  per  minute.    So  each  palsa 
tion  of  the  heart  marks  the  decease  of  some  human  creature. 

The  average  of  human  life  is  33  years.  One- fourth  of  the  population  dies 
at  or  before  the  age  of  7  years;  one- half  at  or  before  17  years.  Among 
10,000  persons  one  arrives  at  the  age  of  100  years. 
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Phtsioloot,  Ain>  Liawsof  Hkalth:  for  the  nne  of  Schools,  Academies  and 
ColleKes.  By  £dward  Jarvls,  M.  D.  New  York :  A.  8.  Barues  A  Co.  12mo.; 
4S7  pp.    RetaU  price  «l  65. 

If  there  is  -wisdom  in  requiring  a  year's  study  before  allowing  a  man  to 
take  charge  of  a  locomotive,  It  would  seem  wise  that  some  study  should  be 
expended  upon  that  infinitely  more  delicate  machine,  the  human  body, 
before  handiniE  it  over  to  Its  owner  to  **  run  It."  The  locomotive  has  ribs  of 
iron  and  thews  of  steel,  yet  strong  as  it  Is,  It  Is  not  trusted  to  an  Ignoramus. 
Bat  this  homan  machine,  "  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,"  so  delicate 
that  a  needle  point  may  throw  it  from  the  track  or  stop  Its  wheels  forever,  Is 
usually  given  into  the  hands  of  Its  Ignorant  owner  with  the  implied  Injunc- 
tion, rtc»  «  At  long  as  you  can.  Some  make  short  work  of  It,  smashing  up, 
and  ending  life  in  a  few  months;  others  more  fortunate  run  longer,  and  oth- 
en,  more  slUiled  run  sixty,  seventy,  ninety,  and  in  rare  cases,  a  hundred 
years. 

Aside  from  original  strength  of  material,  and  occasional  providential  inter- 
ferences, the  time  of  u»e  is  chiefly  dependent  on  the  intelligence  of  the  user. 
Physiology  and  hygiene  are  the  sciences  which  give  us  the  requisite  knowl- 
edge. 

Of  the  various  elementary  works  treating  this  sutject,  we  have  seen  none 
which  in  our  opinion  equals  this. 

Firy;t,  It  discards 'technical  language  almost  entirely.  This  brings  the 
lahject  -v^ithin  the  comprehension  of  all  who  can  intelligibly  read  the  Eng- 
lish laxifi^age.  Second,  it  gives  prominence  to  the  health  view  of  tlie  science, 
■pending  but  little  time  in  naming,  numbering,  and  sizing  bones,  muscles 
or  other  parts  or  organa  This  is  a  prime  excellence  of  the  work.  Third,  the 
mbject  l8  presented  in  a  more  than  usually  attractive  manner.  This  will 
Increase  the  relish  for  the  study. 

We  commend  this  book  and  its  subject  to  every  teacher  in  the  State,  with 
the  hope  that  such  works  are  hastening  the  day  when  we  can  apply  more 
broadly  than  at  present  the  good  old  Roman  aphorism,  "  mens  tanainoorpors 


A  BrBX<K  'BTakd  Book,  theologically  arranged :  designed  to  facilitate  the 
flndlDg  of  proof-texts  in  leading  doctrines  of  the  Bible.  By  Rev.  F.  C  Holl- 
dav,  O.  D  Cincinnati,  Hitchcock  A  Holden:  New  York,  Carlton  <&  Phil- 
lips.    ISmo.;  333  pp. 

Any  ^rork  helping  us  to  a  clearer  and  fuller  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  should 
always  he  welcomed.  The  volume  before  us  is  such  a  work.  It  fulfills  In 
an  eminent  degree,  and  beyond  books  in  general,  what  the  author  modestly 
elalms  for  it  In  his  preface.  He  says,  '*  it  will  be  found  a  time  satoer  to  all  stu- 
dents of  the  Bible,  and  a  convenient  help  to  young  ministers  and  Sunday 
school  teachers. 

As  a  Bihle  reader  and  Sunday  school  teacher,!  bear  testimony  to  the  truth 
ot  this  statement.  More,  in  behalf  of  all  Sunday  school  teachers  and  Super- 
intendents, I  sincerely  thank  the  authi>r  for  having  written  this  book.  In 
thirty  minntes,  with  this  book,  I  have  on  several  occasions  collected  and  ex- 
amined a  larger  number  of  pa&sages  on  any  given  subject,  than  I  could  with 
a  Concordance,  in  two  hours.  To  Illustrate :  On  turning  to  the  subject 
**  Peace,"  1  And  one  hundred  and  four  verses  relating  to  it.  Turning  to 
**  Temperance,"  I  find  twenty-four  verses,  and  under  its  kindred  head. 
*^  Christian  Moderation,"  forty-eight  verses. 

Thus  the  reader  has  a  bird's-eye  view  of  all  the  texts  bearing  on  any  given 
tbeme.  This  is  of  great  value  to  the  Sabbath  school  teacher,  and  in  many 
wonid  be  of  value  to  the  day-school  teacher. 

I  believe  this  book  will  help  many  a  young  Christian  in  obeying  the  com- 
nd,  **  Search  the  Scriptures." 
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A  German  Course  for  High  Scbools  and  Colleges,  by  George  F.  Comfort; 
Harper  Brothers. 

For  the  object  to  be  obtained,  namely  to  learn  the  Gterman  language,  this 
book  Is  arranged  In  matter  as  It  should  be.  The  Idea  is  fully  exploded,  that 
a  language  can  be  mastered  by  a  study  of  its  grammar,  grammar  being 
nothing  more  than  a  collection  of  principles  and  facts.  We  must  look  at 
the  language  itself,  study  its  forms  and  peculiarities,  depending  on  gram- 
mar, as  a  science,  simply  to  assist  us. 

The  author  gives,  first,  practical  lessons  for  learning  to  read,  write  and 
speak,  together  with  familiar  conversations  in  German  and  English.  Next 
is  a  cumpend  of  German  Grammar,  and  a  highly  valuable  and  interesting 
article  upon  the  history,  characteristics  and  dialects  of  the  language.  The 
author  seems  to  understand  the  wants  of  a  learner  of  a  foreign  language  fo 
thoroughly  that  we  believe  he  has  succeeded  in  his  aim  to  make  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  student  of  German  a  natural  and  symmetrical  growth.  B. 


The  Young  Composer,  by  Henry  N.  Day.    New  York :    Charles  Scribncr 
ft  Co. 

In  this  work  the  author  has  had  the  courage  and  good  sense  to  leave  the 
old  and  hard-beaten  path  of  grammar  and  composition.  To  any  one  who 
has  given  the  subject  any  considerable  attentiotl,  the  plan  of  the  work  will 
appear  at  once  based  on  proper  principles.  The  principle  controlling  the 
work  is  that  instruction  in  language  should  proceed  from  the  thought.  We 
speak  that  we  may  communicate  thought;  first  the  thought,  then  the  ex- 
pression. Consequently  the  study  of  the  grammar  of  a  language  must  be 
synthetic  and  not  analytic.  We  study  grammar  to  be  able  to  give  correct 
expression  to  correct  thinking;  to  speak  well  and  write  well.  Composition 
exercises,  especially,  have  as  their  object  the  caltivation  of  good  thinking 
and  correspondingly  good  expression  in  words. 

This  book  throughout  keeps  first  and  prominently  in  view  the  thoughts, 
after  which  the  peculiar  combination  of  words  to  fit  the  thought. 

We  have  not  the  space  to  give  such  a  review  of  the  work  as  its  merits 
deserve.  Teachers,  we  are  confident,  will  thank  us  for  calling  attention  to 
a  sensible  work  on  this  troublesome  branch  of  education.  B. 


The  American  Year  Book,  and  National  Register  for  ISfHi,    A$tiym&miioai, 
Bi^torioalf  FinanoicU,  Commercial,  Agricultural,  Educational^  and  Religions. 

A  general  view  of  the  United  States,  including  every  department  of  the 
National  and  State  Governments,  together  with  a  brief  account  of  foreign 
States,  embracing  educational,  religious  and  industrial  statistics;  also 
miscellaneous  essays,  important  events,  obituaries,  etQ.  Edited  by  David 
N.  Camp  ;  published  by  O.  D.  Case  &  Co.,  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  by  Hannaford 
&  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio    8vo,  824  pp. 

I  do  not  know  how  better  to  characterize  this  book  than  to  use,  under 
strong  emphasis,  the  Latin  phrase."fntf/<t<m  in  parvo;'^  and  to  express  ita  value 
to  all  desiring  facts  and  figures,  I  may  use  the  cognate  Latin  phrase,  "  «ad« 
m«mm.** 

Here  is  a  mine  of  facts  from  which  every  one  may  quarry,  whether  be  be 
farmer,  artisan,  lawyer,  politician,  educator  or  minister.  For  instance,  if 
a  teacher  desires  to  know  the  number  of  colleges  in  California,  or  the 
number  of  school  houses,  the  length  of  term  of  school,  the  monthly  wages 
of  teachers,  Ac,  Ac-,  he  can  find  all  these  and  other  kindred  facts.  What  he 
finds  in  California,  he  can  in  general  find  in  any  other  State,  and  to  an 
extent  in  many  foreign  countries. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  say  this  book  should  be  in  every  public  library,  aad 
is  worthy  a  place  in  every  private  library. 
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XiTCHBix's  Phtsical  Gxoobafht,  published  by  E.  H.  Butler  A  Co., 
PhllaJelphla. 

ProC  Bracklesby,  of  Trinity  College,  Connecticut,  has  written  a  Physical 
Geography  to  complete  the  series  of  Mltcheirs  Geographies.  We  have 
looked  through  It  with  some  care,  and  are  pleased  with  It.  The  cuts  are 
nmisaally  good.  The  maps  are  sufficient  In  number  and  very  distinct. 
Some  of  them  we  like  better  than  any  we  have  before  examined.  There  are 
none,  howeyer,  showing  the  phyical  character  of  the  country.  This  we 
regret  as  a  serious  defect.  There  Is  no  other  way  In  which  one  can  get  a 
distinct  idea  of  the  general  character  of  a  country  than  from  a  map  which 
uprumU  it  to  the  0y«. 

The  matter  of  the  book  is  well  arranged,  and  well  selected.  The  language 
is  good ;  the  descriptions  are  concise.  We  predict  for  the  book  Its  fair  share 
of  patronage.  B. 


A  TSKATiss  ON  An AX.TnoAL  Obowtrt,  written  for  the  Mathematical 
CoQise  of  Joseph  Ray,  by  George  H.  Howison,  of  Washington  UnlTersity, 
Balnt  Louis.   Published  by  Wilson,  Hlnkle  A  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

Probably  no  works  have  been  so  generally  used  In  the  West,  and  so 
anlTersally  popular,  as  Ray's  Series  of  Mathematics.  The  continued  de- 
mand for  them  Is  evidence  of  their  Intrinsic  worth  and  of  thels^  adaptation 
to  the  purpose  designed  for  them.  Actual  use  In  the  school  room  has  tested 
them,  and  decided  strongly  In  their  favor. 

The  latest  of  the  series  is  Analytical  Geometry,  a  superbly  bound  book  of 
SM  pages.  This  work  treats  of  the  principles  of  the  science  especially  as  ap- 
plied to  oonlc  sections.  The  author  states  the  effects  he  has  In  view  as 
follows:  To  furnish  an  adequate  introduction  to  the  writings  of  the  great 
masters,  and  to  produce  a  book  from  which  the  topics  of  first  Importance 
may  be  readily  selected  by  those  who  can  not  spare  the  time  required  for 
reading  the  whole  work.  B. 


RiADi]fO  AKD  EiiOCTTTioN,  by  Mrs.  Anna  T.  Randall.    Published  by  Ivlson, 
Blakeman,  Taylor  A  Co.,  New  York. 

The  object  of  the  compiler  is  *'  to  furnish  choice  selections  of  prose  and 
poetry  for  school,  parlor  and  lyceum  readings,"  and  to  give  a  **  comprehen- 
siTemethod  of  teaching  the  art  of  Elocution, with  Its  underlying  principles." 

The  principles  and  exercises  are  well  arranged,  and  any  teacher  would  be 
moch  benefited  by  their  careful  study.  We  infer  from  the  selections  thai 
the  authoress  Is  of  a  **  poetic  turn  of  mind."  More  than  three-fourths  of  her 
book  Is  poetry,  scarcely  one-eighth  being  given  to  plain  prose.  We  think 
that  she  lias  made  a  mistake  here.  For  the  school  room  we  need  more 
prose. 

The  selections  are  good,  and  the  book  well  deserves  a  careful  examination. 

B. 


The  Modbi.  Spbakbb,  by  Prof.  Philip  Lawrence.    Philadelphia :    Eldrldge 
d  Brother. 

It  is  with  pleasure  that  we  say  a  word  for  a  work  so  various  and  excellent 
in  its  selections,  so  handsome  and  durable  in  binding.  Good  taste  and 
judgment  have  been  used  in  compiling  matter  for  Its  pages.  Nothing  we 
have  seen  Is  better  adapted  to  declamations,  readings  or  exhibitions  In  the 
school  room.  For  a  morQ  adequate  idea  of  this  wotk,  we  refer  our  readers 
to  the  advertisement  in  the  February  number  of  the  Joubnai.  Aia> 
Tbachkb.  B. 
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American  Ck)HMEBCiAi«  Law,  by  Hon.  Franklin  Chamberlain,  la  com- 
mended as  follows,  by  Judge  Bicknell,  Law  Professor,  8tate  University :  "It 
Is  a  good  book  for  business  men,  and  for  lawyers  too ;  in  my  opinion,  the 
best  of  its  kind." 

Jiidse  Gregory,  of  the  Supreme  Bench,  recommends  it  as  follows :  "  Erery 
banker,  every  merchant,  as  well  as  every  lawyer,  ougkit  to  have  a  copy  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain's  work." 

Published  by  Hannaford  A  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 


**  Thb  Old  and  Nsw,"  a  magazine  published  by  Houghton  A  Co.,  Boston. 

The  first  number  of  this  publication  appeared  in  January  of  the  present 
year.  The  editor  is  Rev.  K  E.  Hale,  a  writer  of  great  beauty,  force  and 
acuteness.  The  pure,  plain  "  people's  English"  has  no  better  friend  in  thiB 
country  than  Mr.  Hale.  He  is  eminently  qualified  for  the  position  of  chief 
editor  of  a  literary  and  scientific  magazine. 

The  *^Old  a/nd  Nmai'^  takes  hold  of  live  issues,  such  questions  as  concern  us 
everyday,  and  busy  the  minds  of  our  best  thinkers.  It  also  proposes  to  look 
into  the  post  for  some  lessons  for  the  present  and  future.  The  range  of 
topics  is  wider  than  that  of  any  other  magazine  published.  Its  aim  is  to 
instruct,  to  enteitaln,  and  to  improve,  and  if  the  past  is  any  assurance  for 
the  future,  it  will  fulfill  its  mission. 

Each  number  contains  at)Out  160  pages  of  matter,  in  fair,  fresh  type,  on 
heavy  smooth  paper.  Certainly  no  magazine  published  does  greater  credit 
to  its  proprietors,  or  more  richly  deserves  a  large  patronage.  Among  the 
oontributors  are  Mrs.  Utowe,  Henry  W.  Bellows,  Wm.  Howe,  R.  W.  Emenwn, 
A.  D.  Mayo,  J.  R.  Lowell  and  Wm.  C.  Bryant  B. 


The  Liberai.  Christian  a  weekly  Journal  published  by  J.  N.  Halloct, 
New  York,  is  an  able  and  spirited  expounder  of  the  Unitarian  faith  in 
religion,  as  taught  by  Chaiinlng  of  former  times  and  Bellows  of  the  present. 
It  is  liberal  and  broad  in  its  views,  and  it  is,  besides  being  a  religious  paper, 
a  Journal  of  general  intelligence,  of  instructive  family  reading.  It  has  a 
large  circulation  and  is  exerting  a  vigorous  infiuence.  B. 


The  Christian  Union  is  the  name  of  a  new  religious  paper  lust  started  by 
Henry  Ward  Beecher.  Published  by  J.  B.  Ford  A  Co.,  89  Park  Row,  New 
York.    Price,  9260. 

The  fact  that  Mr.  Beecher  is  at  the  head  of  this  paper  is  sufficient  to  Insure 
tts  success.  It  is  strictly  JSvcmgelieat,  but  wholly  unseckirian.  Those  who  read 
It  will  receive  much  good,  practical  advice,  and  but  little  dogmatic  theology. 
Each  number  contains  one  of  Mr.  Beecher's  Thursday  Evening  Lecture 
Room  Talks.  They  alone  are  worth  the  price  of  subscription.  We  believe 
in  *'  Christian  Union."  B. 


LiPPiKcOTT's  Magazine  has  advanced  to  pictorial  illustrations,  and  ret- 
rograded to  stories.  Good  taste  demands  the  former,  and  popular  taste  the 
latter.  When  this  magazine  started,  it  contained  more  solid  matter  than 
any  purely  literary  magazine  of  the  same  size  within  our  knowledge.  We 
wish  popular  taste  was  such  as  to  warrant  the  continuance  of  such  matter 
in  this  and  other  magazines.  But  popular  taste  craves  stories  or  novels, 
and  publishers,  like  other  mortals,  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  **  supply  and 
demand." 
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AObavmar  of thk  English  LAMGrAGEi  by  Wm.  Bingham,  A.  M.,  Sap*t  of 
Bingham  School.    Philadelphia :    E.  H.  Butler  &.  Co. 

The  author,  In  his  preface,  says  he  has  not  attempted  to  make  an  easy 
work,  and  he  certainly  has  succeeded  wonderfully  well.  We  have  no  feeling 
of  contempt  as  is  intimated,  because  some  of  the  ancient  land-marks  have 
been  removed,  but  it  does  seem  as  though  the  Introduction  of  such  construc- 
tions as  the  genitive  and  dative  cases,  and  the  gerund  makes  the  subject  a 
Uttle  more  complicated  than  useful.  To  a  pupil  who  is  pursuing  the  subject 
of  Latin  at  the  same  time,  perhaps  the  innovations  would  seem  less  formid- 
able, but  let  us  not  forget  that  the  minority  only  study  Latin.  Laying  aside 
the  pecnliarities  of  the  work,  it  seems  too  much  of  an  outline  to  be  really 
practical.  It  would  require  a  careful,  well-poste<l  teacher,  who  was  able  to 
do  a  great  deal  of  /Uing  in,  to  miake  It  truly  available.  Such  a  teacher 
ooold  use  it  successfully.    We  ask  teachers  to  examine  for  themselves. 


The  Phonic  Advocate  is  a  sixteen-page,  double-column  magazine,  de- 
Toted  to  the  spelling  and  writing  reform,  published  in  this  city  by  8.  L. 
Marrow.  Price,  75  cents.  We  commend  it  to  all  Interested  in  Phonics  or 
Phonetics. 


The  Atlantic  Monthly  Ptill  continues  to  command  the  services  of  some 
of  the  ablest  writers  in  the  country.  The  February  number  contains  an 
elaborate  and  able  article  on  the  late  Eklwin  M.  Stanton,  fk-om  the  pen  of 
Senator  Wilson,  of  Massachusetts.  This  article  is  worth  a  year's  sub- 
Kription. 


The  LADrEs'  Repository  ,  with  its  chaste  and  pure  articles,  comes  like  a 
Sabbath  afternoon,  to  tranqulllse  and  refine.  No  home  will  ever  be  the 
worse  for  its  entrance.  Published  by  Hitchcock  and  Walden,  Cincinnati, 
0.,  at  I3.M  per  annum. 

TBI  PhbbnolooicalJoubnal  contains  more  practical  information  than 
any  Journal  that  comes  to  our  table.  It  helps  all  in  that  little  studied,  but 
most  dllllcnlt  science,  Bow  to  Uoe. 


"Ev«EY  Saturday"  gleans  widely  and  discreetly,  hence  presents  its 
readers  a  broad  variety  of  good  matter.  It  has  changed  its  form,  and  has 
gone  into  the  pictorial  ad  UbUum, 


The  Nation  is  still  independent  courageous  and  strong.    May  It  ever 
remain  so.   There  is  work  for  such  papers. 


The  Little  Chief  Is  one  of  the  best  of  youths'  papers.   Published  at  In- 
dianapolis ;  75  cents  per  annum. 
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^THE  «IBLE  SHALL  NOT  BE  EXCLUDED  FROM 
THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  THE  STATE.'' 


B7  JOSEPH  HOORE,  PRESIBENT  OT  EARLHAM  COLLEGE. 


We  are  glad  that  the  law  of  our  State  speaks  as  fully  as 
It  does  in  reference  to  a  school  exercise,  which,  when 
properly  conducted,  is  so  potent  for  good.  We  are  glad 
it  does  not  say  that  the  Bible  shall  be  excluded  from  the 
schools.  We  are  glad  it  does  not  merely  say  the  Bible 
may  be  allowed  in  the  schools. 

Bat  with  no  disposition  to  find  fault  with  either  our 
laws  or  our  law  makers,  many  would,  no  doubt,  prefer  to 
have  it  say  the  Bible  shall  be  read  to  the  pupils  of  every 
department  of  every  public  school  in  the  State.  There  is 
a  difference  between  telling  a  friend  on  the  one  hand 
that  our  house  shall  not  be  shut  against  him,  and  on  the 
other,  making  every  necessary  provision  for  his  accom- 
modation and  then  giving  him  warm  welcome.  But,  how- 
ever well  the  law  may  speak,  and  however  well  it  may 
mean,  while  it  permits  the  Bible  in  the  schools,  it  must 
be  apparent  to  all  that  the  successful  practical  carrying 
out  of  the  work  must  depend  far  more  upon  the  senti- 
ment and  spirit  of  the  teachers  than  upon  any  act  of  leg- 
islation. Suppose  the  law  demanded  the  reading  of  the 
Bible,  and  the  teachers  were  so  at  war  with  the  law  as  to 
read  it  only  in  a  constrained  compliance  with  its  requisi- 
tions, it  would  be  little  or  no  better,  nay,  probably  even 
worse  than  to  have  it  excluded. 

I  would  rather  have  children  go  to  school  to  one  who 
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loves,  believes  and  obeys  the  Book  where  the  law  forbids 
its  being  read,  than  to  an  irreverent  teacher  who  disre- 
gards its  divine  precepts  and  principles,  and  at  the  same 
time  reads  it  daily,  simply  that  he  may  so  fulfill  the  letter 
of  the  law,  as  to  draw  his  pay  at  the  close  of  the  term. 

There  are  those  here  more  competent  than  myself  to 
say  whether  the  greater  good  will  accrue  to  the  children 
of  the  commonwealth  of  Indiana  (as  public  opinion  now 
is),  by  having  our  law  as  it  stands,  or  by  having  it  more 
positive  and  obligatory.  On  the  question  as  to«whether 
the  knowledge  and  power  of  scriptural  truth  ought  to  be 
reverently  and  diligently  inculcated  in  every  school  in 
the  Union,  it  is  to  be  hoped  there  can  be  no  doubtful  an- 
swer from  the  teachers  here  to-day ;  and  as  the  pages  of 
wisdom  should  be  read  "with  the  spirit  and  with  the 
understanding  also,''  none  ought  to  teach  but  Bible 
readers,  and  Bible  lovers.  Furthermore,  as  the  success 
of  the  work  is  to  depend  much  more  on  the  teacher 
than  on  the  laws,  is  it  too  much  to  hope,  or  desire,  that 
the  time  is  coming  when  as  teachers  we  must  pass  a  suit- 
able examination  to  test  our  qualifications  to  read  the 
Bible  in  school. 

And  why  not?  Those  who  examine  us  before  we  go 
into  school  would  know  whether  we  are  familiar  with  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States.  Should  they  be  indif- 
ferent as  to  whether  we  know  and  regard  the  great  law 
which  is  the  basis  of  all  just  and  humane  civil  codes  ? 

Why  not  as  well  be  able  to  tell  the  story  of  Moses 
before  King  Pharaoh;  of  Moses  "in  the  cloud  and  in  the 
sea  and  under  the  shadow  of  Sinai,"  as  to  tell  of  Colum- 
bus' early  education  at  Pavia,  or  of  his  appearing  before 
Queen  Isabella,  or  of  his  great  voyages  of  discovery? 

Why  not  be  as  well  able  to  tell  the  story  of  David  as 
the  story  of  Washington?  When  we  are  speaking  of 
kingdoms^  republics  and  States;  of  wars  and  revolutions, 
of  events  connected  with  this  or  that  administration,  shall 
the  teacher  be  unable  to  narrate  the  one  event  of  all  time 
which  in  type  and  symbol  and  prophecy  cast  its  shadow 
long  before,  and  the  lustre  of  whose  light  and  truth  do 
follow  ever  after  as  Christ's  Kingdom  spreads  "  from  sea 
o  sea." 
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Christian  cnltnre  certainly  does  tend  toward  the  high- 
est development  of  mind  and  body;  it  certainly  does  lie 
at  the  foundation  of  what  makes  a  nation  the  greatest,, 
the  strongest,  the  happiest  and  the  safest. 

The  State  has  the  right  to  arrest  and  punish  such  ae- 
commit  certain  crimes  in  violation  not  only  of  the  civiJ 
laws,  but  also  of  the  moral  law,  upon  which  they  are 
based.  Since  it  is  cheaper — say  nothing  of  the  value  of 
a  soqI— to  prevent  crime  than  to  suflFer  its  evil  influences 
and  pay  for  the  punishment  of  it — why  should  not  the 
State,  80  far  as  it  has  the  power,  secure  every  means,  not 
only  of  preventing  the  violation  of  laws,  but  also  of  suc- 
cessfully dealing  justice  to  such  as  will  violate  them. 
Does  the  man  who  madly  and  sullenly  opposes  the  read- 
ing of  the  Bible  in  the  school  of  his  district  or  ward,  sup- 
pose that  his  property  would  be  safer  in  the  end  if  the 
book  were  banished  from  the  land,  and  if  its  truths  should 
cease  to  be  preached  ?  Does  he  think  it  worth  nothing: 
to  mothers  in  the  training  of  their  sons  and  daughters  t 
Does  he  really  think  that  for  men  ta  grow  up  revering 
its  instructions  and  with  lives  ordered  according  to  its- 
precepts,  disqualifies  them  for  reliable  witnesses  in  court,, 
or  for  trusty  jurors,  or  for  impartial  judges  ?  If  so,  ha» 
common  sense  and  faculty  of  observation  must  be  as 
mach  at  fault  as  his  piety.  Is  it  not  in  the  province  of 
the  law,  so  far  as  it  can,  to  foster  everything  that  aids 
directly  in  sustaining  its  own  dignity  and  supremacy? 
And  notwithstanding  the  too  great  neglect  of  the  Bible 
through  the  land;  notwithstanding  the  false  swearing, 
and  bribery,  and  treachery,  still  the  extent  to  which  the 
law,  and  those  who  execute  it,  are  indebted  to  the  influ- 
ence of  the  volume  which  contains  both  law  and  gospel, 
has  never  been  estimated  nor  appreciated.  Well  may 
the  law  say  the  Bible  shall  not  be  excluded  from  the 
public  schools. 

But  keep  it  before  us  that  it  will  be  of  little  avail  for 
the  State  to  say  this  through  its  laws,  unless  it  can  say  it 
through  its  teachers.  By  all  means,  then,  let  teachers, 
by  united  voice  and  action,  respond  to  the  statute.  There 
&re  yet  too  many  teachers  in  Indiana  who  neglect  or  but 
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half  avail  themselves  of  this  invaluable  auxiliary  to  a 
higher  Christian  education  among  their  pupils.  We  teach 
what  we  ourselves  feel,  we  breathe  into  our  pupils  the 
breath  of  our  own  spirits,  they  are  positively  or  negatively 
electrified,  or  not  electrified  at  all,  according  to  our  con- 
dition ;  in  a  word,  we  teach  what  we  ourselves  are,  and 
not  what  we  may  assume.     Reading   any  book  is  not 
merely  calling  the  words.    If  a  man  would  have  Homer 
or  Virgil  read  to  his  sons,  he  would  say  let  it  be  by  a 
reader  that  can  feel  something  of  the  old  master's  fire 
kindling  in  him — that  can  catch  Homer's  spirit.    And 
what  a  power  for  good  has  that  teacher  whose  soul  is  so 
attuned  to  the  divine  harmony  of  the  word  of  inspiration, 
that  it  thrills  with  its  touching  narrative,  or  glows  with 
its  love,  or  sings  with  its  praise,  or  fires  with  its  zeal,  or 
expands  with  the  grandeur  of  its  prophetic  visions  till 
the  light  of  truth  glows  in  his  voice  and  look.    Who  has 
followed  the  history  of  the  Book  from  the  dark  ages 
through  the  days  of  WycliflFe,  and  Tyndal,  and  Luther,  to 
the  present  time  without  admiring  the  invigorating,  vital- 
izing, enlightening  and  christianizing  influence  of  a  free 
Bible  ?    The  public  schools  are,  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the 
word,  the  people's  school,  as  the  Bible  is  the  people's 
book. 

A  mere  glance  at  the  countries  and  the  times  in  which 
it  has  and  has  not  been  the  people's  book,  must  impress 
us  with  the  danger  of  its  neglect.  Compare  the  charm, 
ing,  fertile,  sunny  climes  of  Italy  and  Spain,  with  Scot- 
land, Prussia,  or  cold,  drear  Scandinavia,  or  even  with 
bleak,  verdureless  Iceland,  and  the  difierence  is  too  plain 
to  require  comment.  Compare  the  Mexicans,  whose  his- 
tory antedates  ours,  with  the  Sandwich  Islanders,  who, 
within  the  memory  of  the  oldest  teachers  of  to-day,  were 
the  basest  of  idolators.  The  dissolved  ashes  of  Wyclifie's 
burnt  bones  have  scarcely  been  worked  into  the  struc- 
ture of  these  far  ofi"  coral  reefs,  ere  his  Bible  goes  there 
to  enlighten  the  people  under  the  shadow  of  their  palms. 

What  was  the  condition  of  England's  social  and  reli- 
gious life  when  an  irritated  Romanist  said  to  Tyndal^ 
who  was  translating  the  Bible  into  the  common  tongue, 
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"It  were  better  to  be  without  God's  laws  than  without 
the  Pope's,'*  to  which  Tyndal  replied,  "If  my  life  be 
spared  I  will  cause  that  a  boy  that  driveth  the  plow  shall 
know  more  of  the  Scriptures  than  you  do."  A  few  years 
later,  when  they  were  beginning  to  print  Tyndal's  trans- 
lation, the  Vicar  of  Croydon,  in  a  sermon  at  St.  Paul's 
Cross,  London,  said:  "We  must  root  out  printing,  or  print- 
ing will  root  us  out."  About  one  hundred  years  before 
this, when  Wycliffe's  first  translation  appeared,  a  monkish 
doctor  uttered  the  following  lamentation :  "This  Master 
John  Wycliffe  has  translated  the  Gospel  out  of  Latin  into 
English,  so  that  by  this  means  it  is  made  vulgar,  and 
made  more  open  to  laity,  and  even  to  women,  (who  can 
read),  than  it  used  to  be  to  the  most  learned  of  the  clergy 
and  those  of  best  understanding." 

In  what  striking  contrast  are  the  words  of  Chrysostem, 
uttered  more  than  fourteen  hundred  years  ago,  ere  yet  the 
Church  had  shut  up  the  Bible  from  the  people :"  For," 
he  says,  "  the  Holy  Spirit  hath  so  attempered  the  Scrip- 
tures that,  in  them,  as  well  as  publicans,  fishermen  and 
shepherds  may  find  their  edification,  as  great  doctors 
their  erudition.  Here  all  manner  of  persons,  men,  wo- 
men, young,  old,  learned,  unlearned,  rich,  poor,  priests, 
lajmen,  lords,  ladies,  ofBcers,  tenants,  and  mean  men ; 
virgins,  wives,  widows,  lawyers,  merchants,  artificers,  hus- 
bandmen, and  all  manner  of  persons  of  what  estate  or 
condition  soever  they  be,  may  in  this  book  learn  all 
things  what  they  ought  to  believe,  what  they  ought  to 
do  and  what  they  should  do,  as  well  concerning  Almighty 
God  as  also  concerning  themselves  and  others."  How 
appropriate  this,  to  be  reiterated  in  this  day,  of  the  Book 
which  is  bequeathed  in  common  to  all  ages,  times,  peo- 
ples, conditions.  Would  it  could  be  quoted  throughout 
all  our  iState.  There  are  thousands  of  parents  in  Indiana 
to-day  who  can  not  read  to  their  children  at  home.  There 
are  thousands  more  who  can  barely  read,  and  simple 
as  is  the  language  in  which  the  Gospel  truth  is  told, 
yet  they  cannot  read  it  understandingly.  There  are 
thousands  more  who  do  not  care  to  read  it  to  their 
children,  and    though  in    all    these  homes    instruction 
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In  piety  and  virtue  may  not  be  utterly  neglected,  it 
is  but  too  plain  that  in  a  large  proportion  of  them 
moral  and  religious   instruction  is   banished  from  the 
family — the  fittest  of  all  places  for  such  training.    How 
all  the  more  important  that  teachers   should  say  the 
Bible  must  not  be  excluded  from  the  people's  schools. 
Although  the  State,  through  its  schools,  can  never  fully 
do  the  work  which  so  many  parents  neglect,  it  is  none 
the  less  needful  that  it  should  do  what  it  can  in  self-pres- 
ervation.   The  State  educates  its  soldiers  in  self-preserv- 
ation, but  a  republic  must  rely  far  more  upon  the  intelli- 
gence and  virtue  of  its  people  than  upon  standing  armies. 
There's  a  mightier  defence  in  the  intelligent  Christian 
mothers  of  our  land,  than  in  its  arsenals  and  forts.   With 
godly  families,  and  schools  in  which  as  far  as  may  be,  the 
masses  of  the  children  are  taught  to  reverence  divine  au- 
thority and  truth,  we  shall  have  power  as  a  nation — if  not 
to  stand  against  the  world,  to  stand  against  the  "flesh 
and  the  devil" — foes  far  more  likely  to  consume  us  (if  we 
read  the  signs  of  the  times)  than  the  power  of  any  foreign 
foe.    The  combined  armies  of  the  world  cannot  protect 
us  against  infidelity,  lust,  avarice,  vanity  and  national 
vices  and  corruptions.    Our  country's  greatest  enemies 
she  is  carrying  in  her  bosom.    The  three  greatest  are,  per- 
haps, ignorance,  irreverence  for  the  authority  of  God  and 
man  and  an  enmity  toward  our  free  institutions,  the  last 
of  which  shows  itself,  in  part,  in  an  opposition  to  the  sim- 
ple text  of  the  Bible  as  a  means  of  moral  and  religious 
instruction  in  our  schools. 

Does  the  army  of  teachers  suflSciently  regard  the  cir- 
cumstances that  are  accumulating  about  us,  warning  us 
to  all  vigilance,  diligence  and  wise  action  as  educators  of 
a  nation's  youth  ? 

That  Anglo-Saxon  element  which  was  transplanted  to 
our  eastern  shores,  basing  its  laws  and  institutions  upon 
the  religion  of  the  Bible,  grew  to  be  the  power  of  the  new 
continent,  and  humanely  unbarred  its  gates  to  the  ^orld. 
The  nations  are  still  pouring  in  from  the  east;  four  mil- 
lions of  bondmen  were  lately  set  free  in  the  South;  the 
Indians  form  no  inconsiderable  item  in  the  western  inte- 
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nor,  and  broad  Cathay  is  swarming  in  at  the  Qolde 
Gate,  and  must  meet  Ireland  and  Germany  somewhere 
along  the  iron  bands  by  which  our  shores  unite.  And 
what  shall  be  done  for  such  a  mass  of  humanity,  which, 
in  common  with  ourselves,  belongs  to  the  great  brother- 
hood of  man,  but  who,  in  the  main,  are  in  the  manacles  of 
ignorance  and  superstition,  and  as  to  religion,  holding 
almost  every  view  from  Protestantism  to  Atheism  and 
Bndhism.  Can  the  laws  and  the  religion  which  advocate 
an  open  Bible  and  free  institutions  maintain  their  suprem- 
acy against  influences  so  hostile  ?  Shall  any  power  in  our 
country,  owing  its  existence  and  its  growth  among  us  to 
the  liberality  of  our  Government,  lift  the  parricidal  hand 
to  strike  the  people's  book  from  the  people's  schools?  If 
€?er  the  lovers  of  God  and  of  country,  and  of  all  people 
of  every  religion,  and  of  no  religion,  have  had  a  call  to 
show  their  faith  by  their  works,  we  have  it  now.  Our 
brief  history  presents  no  time  when  there  has  been  a  more 
really  pressing  demand  for  the  wide  diffusion  of  that  cul- 
ture which  is  the  strength  of  a  republic,  than  now. 

"Our  fathers  to  their  graves  have  gone: 
Their  strife  is  past;  their  triumph  won; 
Bot  sterner  battles  wait  the  race 
Which  rises  in  their  honored  place-^ 
A  moral  warfare,  with  the  crime 
And  folly  of  an  evil  time." 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  those  who  have  gone  to  for- 
eign lands  as  missionaries  have  never  made  any  consider- 
able progress  till  they  have  put  into  the  people's  hands 
the  Bible  in  their  own  tongues.  Shall  we  who  have  it  in 
onr  tongue  and  who  owe  so  much  to  its  influence,  cast  it 
from  us  and  say  it  it)  useless  in  home  missions?  Teacher 
of  to  day,  magnify  thine  oflSce.  Thy  mission  is  divine- 
Teacher  of  to-day,  look  to  it,  "Who  knoweth  whether 
thou  art  come  to  the  kingdom  for  such  a  time  as  this.' 
Take  the  spirit  of  the  Crucified  in  thy  heart  and  His  di- 
vine oracles  in  thy  hand  and  hasten  to  guard  thy  coun- 
try's strongholds — t^he  intelligence  and  virtue  of  the 
masses  of  her  people. 

Finally,  we  would  give  it  as  a  reason  why  no  State  or 
county  should  exclude  the  Bible  from  its  schools:  That 
of  all  books  it  inculcates  the  truest  patriotism,  the  high- 
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est  courage,  the  most  exalted  heroism,  and  the  most  com- 
plete development  of  manly  principle.  It  imbues  with 
the  spirit  of  Him  who  loved,  not  a  country,  merely,  but 
the  world. 

True,  it  does  not  teach  us  to  restrict  our  interests  with- 
in certain  geographical  boundaries — to  love  just  to  the 
brink  of  a  river  or  ocean  boundary,  or  to  the  summit  of 
a  certain  range  of  mountains.  It  does  not  teach  us  to 
show  our  patriotism  by  vaunting  of  our  greatness,  or  by 
sporting  our  eagle,  and  forgetting  that  other  climes  are 
equally  objects  of  our  great  Father's  regard.  As  He  has 
given  us  a  book,  written  through  the  course  of  sixteen 
centuries,  and  by  more  than  forty  different  authors,  on 
such  a  multiplicity  of  subjects,  centering  on  the  ope  great 
theme,  and  containing  stores  of  wisdom,  which  the  gene- 
rations  of  all  the  centuries  can  not  exhaust,  so  He  has 
given  us  a  world  of  land  and  ocean,  mountain  and  vale, 
lake  and  river,  cold  and  heat,  tree  and  prairie,  waste  and 
fertile,  varied  enough  and  wide  enough  for  us  all,  that  we 
might  live  peaceably  together  as  His  family.  No  other 
book  so  cultivates  the  love  of  home.  He  who  loves  hu- 
manity  and  home  must  love  his  country. 

That  American  who  rejoices  to  see  the  respective  ban- 
ners of  all  nations  waving  over  an  intelligent,  peaceful, 
prosperous  people,  can  surely  never  love  our  own  dear 
flag  the  less.  The  Bible  lesson  that  he  who  seeks  anoth- 
er's welfare  also  promotes  his  own,  is  as  true  of  nations 
as  of  individuals.  ^'He  that  watereth  shall  himself  be 
watered." 

And  not  only  does  the  book  foster  a  courageous  spirit, 
but  this  courage  of  the  highest  order.  The  godly  men  of 
all  times  fearlessly  denounced  tLe  sins  of  their  day, 
whether  committed  by  kings  or  beggars,  and  regardless 
of  threats  or  rewards.  Joseph  and  Daniel,  Ezra  and  Mor- 
decai,  holding  the  highest  offices  and  commissions  un- 
der kings,  would,  neither  for  bribes  nor  entreaties,  nor 
threatenings,  swerve  from  their  honest  course.  Our 
school  boys  and  girls  will  find  a  Bible  hero  renouncing 
a  throne  to  suffer  affliction  with  the  people  of  God.  Two 
heroes,  on  another  occasion,  when  charged   by  the  au- 
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ihorities  to  speak  no  more  in  His  name,  replied,  "We 
ought  to  obey  God  rather  than  men."  Heroic  Paul,  not 
knowing  the  things  that  should  befall  him  at  Jerusa- 
lem, but  knowing  that  in  every  city,  bonds  of  affliction 
were  in  store,  could  say,  '*but  none  of  these  things 
move  me."  But  where  is  a  nobler  example  than  that 
in  which  the  same  hero  was  enabled  truthfully,  but  not 
in  boasting,  to  say:  "*!  keep  under  my  body,  and  bring 
it  into  subjection ;"  and  in  reference  to  the  demands  of 
lust  and  appetite,  "I  will  not  be  under  the  power  of  any." 

Nor  have  the  heroines  of  the  Bible  proved  themselves 
less  worthy  examples  than  the  heroes.  The  youthful 
Queen  Esther,  at  the  risk  of  losing  the  "  crown  royal," 
and  even  life  itself,  resolves,  when  her  people  are  doomed 
and  have  no  intercessor:  "I  will  go  before  the  king, 
though  it  be  not  according  to  the  law,  and  if  I  perish, 
I  perish ;  for  how  can  I  endure  to  see  the  evil  that  shall 
come  upon  my  people."  No  shame  nor  ignominy  could 
deter  devoted  women  from  pressing  around  the  cross  in 
that  dark  hour  when  the  men  who  had  followed  Jesus 
had  forsaken  him  and  fled.  It  is  the  ^  heroism  of  self- 
control  and  self-deteripined  duty-doing  and  of  devotion 
which  the  Bible  everywhere  inculcates;  and  it  is  this 
which  our  youth  most  need  to  learn  in  and  out  of  school, 
whether  to  fit  them  for  places  in  public  or  private  life. 

How  many  of  us  feel  and  'teach  the  liberal  truth  that 
'^he  that  is  slow  to  anger  is  better  than  the  mighty,  and 
he  that  ruleth  his  own  spirit  than  he  that  taketh  a  city." 
Setting  aside,  for  a  moment,  the  precious  truth  "  that 
all  scripture  is  given  by  inspiration,"  and  looking  at  it 
merely  as  a  history,  and  supposing  it  to  be  merely  the 
work  of  man,  it  must  still  be  admitted  by  all  who 
study  it,  that  no  other  history  so  plainly  and  honestly 
sets  forth  both  the  virtues  and  vices  of  men,  or  that 
Weighs  all  men  and  their  actions  according  to  their  real 
merits.  And  in  this,  as  in  its  other  lessons,  it  infuses 
into  those  who  learn  them  the  love  of  truth,  equity, 
and  manly  principle. 

Look  at  almost  any  other  history,  and  see  how  the 
writers  lose  sight  of  the  men  and  the  deeds  which  the 
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Bible  would  make  prominent  and  hold  up  as  examples; 
and  how,  further,  our  historians  are  liable  to  be  preju- 
diced by  party  or  nationality,  or  false  notions  of  honor 
and  merit.  Will  not  the  child  who  reads  much  of  the 
history  and  poetry  and  oratory  given  forth  in  praise  of 
men  and  their  deeds,  rise  up  from  his  book  with  the 
impression  that  it  is  far  more  glorious  to  kill  a  hundred 
men  than  to  save  a  hundred,  to  hatter  down  than  to 
build  a  city?  \ 

Where  is  the  historian,  if  he  notes  at  all,  gives  the 
merited  place  and  attention,  in  his  record,  to  men  of 
science,  to  inventors,  or  to  the  teachers  who  do  so 
much  to  moTjld  the  mind  of  the  nation's  youth ;  or  to  a 
Howard,  a  Robert  Raiks,  a  Florence  Nightingale  or  an 
Elizabeth  Fry?  Or  what  history  notes,  or  could  note, 
the  devotion  of  virtuous,  but  toiling  or  poverty-stricken 
mothers,  or  the  sisters  and  daughters  who  hunt  up  and 
feed  and  clothe  and  teach  Christ's  poor  v  or  the  self-sac- 
rificing mission  school  teachers,  who  lighten  the  nation's 
burden,  and  add  to  its  strength  by  bringing  from  the 
substratum  of  society  intelligent  and  virtuous  citizens. 

It  is  presumed  that  the  generality  of  the  children  in 
our  schools  (as  also  their  teachers)  are  familiar  with 
the  names  of  Bonaparte  and  Wellington ;  but  there  was 
a  poor  though  learned  man  in  the  north  of  England, 
who,  by  the  discovery  that  vaccine  matter  introduced 
into  the  human  system  will  prevent  small-pox,  has  been 
the  means  of  saving  more  lives  than  Napoleon  was  the 
means  of  destroying.  How  many  historians  tell  of  hiraf 
How  many  mothers  recite  his  story  to  their  children? 
What  poet  sings  of  him?  How  many  of  our  school  'chil- 
dren know  his  name  ?  How  many  of  us  know  that  it  was 
Dr.  Edward  Jenner?  But  the  Bible  has  room  to  say, 
**  There  was  a  little  city  and  few  men  within  it,  and  there 
came  a  great  king  against  it,  and  besieged  il,  and  built 
great  bulwarks  against  it.  Now  there  was  found  in  it  a 
poor  wise  man,  and  he,-  by  his  wisdom,  delivered  the 
city."    Yet  no  one  remembered  that  same  poor  man. 

It  finds  room  to  say  of  a  lowly  woman  who  performed 
a  simple  act  of  love  and  devotion :  ^'She  hath  done  what 
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she  could ;"  and  to  commend  the  widow  for  her  two  mites, 
more  than  the  rich  who  cast  in  of  Uieir  abundance. 

In  a  word,  the  book  which  honors  and  ennobles  the 
duties  of  common  life,  which  regards  character  more 
than  reputation,  and  merit  more  than  notoriety,  which 
breathes  all  through  it  that  spirit  and  life  which  would 
educate  us  to  the  highest  condition  attainable  by  human- 
ity, which  condemns  every  vice  and  enjoins  every  virtue 
—the  book  which  nurtures  love  to  family,  and  home,  and 
friends,  and  country,  and  humanity  —  the  book  which 
points  to  Him  who  is  "the  way" — is  surely  a  means  of 
education  which  every  State  should  resolve  shall  not  be 
excluded  from  the  public  schools.  For  truly  he  is  most 
devoted  to  country  whose  hope  is  in  the  better  country. 
Truly  he  is  most  loyal  to  an  earthly  kingdom  who  is 
loyal  to  the  King  of  Kings.  Truly  he  is  the  best  citizen 
of  earth  whose  citizenship  is  in  heaven. 

[This  excellent  paper  was  read  before  the  State  Teach- 
ers'Association,  but  having  another  lengihy  paper  on  a 
kindred  subject,  and  being  crowded  with  matter,  it  was 
thought  best  not  to  publish  it  in  the  February  number. 
We  commend  it  to  every  teacher  who  has  had  doubts 
aa  to  the  salutary  effects  of  the  Bible  as  an  educational 
agency.  Teacher,  please  read  it  for  yourself,  and  then 
read  in  whole  or  part  to  your  pupils. — Ed.] 


Poor  Economy. — There  is  a  class  of  people  in  almost 
every  school  district  who  will  prate  and  croak  about 
economy  in  the  school ;  and  to  please  su9h  persons  the 
directors  are  obliged  to  hire  the  poorest  teachers,  and 
pay  them  a  starving  pittance.  Sometimes  it  happens  that 
one  of  these  old  croakers  becomes  a  director,  and  then 
look  out  for  poor  schools.  If  you  have  to  pay  a  teacher, 
it  is  better  to  pay  a  good  price  and  secure  a  competent 
man  or  woman  to  teach  the  children.  It  will  pay.— xS^ 
Louis  Journal.of  Education. 
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PRONOUNCING  ORTHOGRAPHY.— II. 


BR  DR.  EDWIN  LKIGH,  NEW  YORK. 


[This  article  is  extracted  and  condensed  from  the  pa- 
ges of  the  "  The  Teachers'  Guide  to  Phonetic  Teaching 
with  the  Aid  of  Pronouncing  Orthography,"  in  advance 
of  its  publication.  It  is  perhaps  rash  to  attempt  to  com- 
press directions  for  learning  the  sounds  within  these 
few  pages,  but  it  is  done,  and  I  hope  will  do  good. 

Let  me  earnestly  request  the  reader  who  wishes  to 
learn  the  sounds,  to  read  this  article  aloud;  to  read  it 
pencil  in  hand,  making  the  phonetic  letter  for  every 
sound;  to  go  over  the  exercise  parts  of  it  again  and 
again ;  and,  if  possible,  to  find  some  child  or  adult  who 
cannot  read,  for  a  pupil ;  for,  a  good  way  to  learn  any- 
thing, is  to  try  to  teach  it.] 

We  have  seen,  what  this  print  is,  and  what  it  has  done 
for  the  primary  schools  in  which  it  has  been  used.  Let 
us  next  see  how  the  sounds  and  the  print  can  be  learned. 

I  might  say,  "We  know  all  the  sounds  now."  We  make 
them  every  time  we  speak  English  words ;  we  distinguish 
them  whenever  we  hear  words  spoken.  When  we  look 
out  a  word  in  Webster  or  Worcester,  to  see  how  it  is 
pronounced,  we  criticise  them. 

But  let  us  suppose  that  we  do  not  know  the  sounds, 
that  we  are  all  learners ;  let  us  adapt  this  article  to  the 
wants  of  those  who  think  they  know  least,  and  have  most 
need  to  be  taught. 

We  will  begin  with  the  best  known  sounds,  and  go  on 
to  the  unknown ;  begin  with  the  easiest  and  proceed  to 
the  harder  ones. 

There  are  several  ways  of  learning  the  sounds. 

1.  The  names  of  the  letters  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  are  the  lon^ 
sounds  of  these  letters. 

ale    eel,   eye  owe    you,     ahl  awe,      oil       out       too,   fair   fur. 

a   e  i  o  H,   a  a,  oi  ou  0,  a  u. 
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2.  The  words  eye^  otoe^  you^  ah!  awe^  are  the  sounds  of 
the  letters  which  are  printed  under  them. 

3.  Take  a  series  of  words  beginning  with  the  same  con- 
sonaDt  sound,  but  ending  with  different  vowel  sounds, 
some  known,  and  others  to  be  learned,  thus:  b^^,  bay, 
hah!  bwy,  b(?y,  \}ougK  ^oo.  First,  repeat  the  words  in 
order;  then  sound  the  vowels  without  the  consonant, 
thus :  ee^  ay^  ah^  uy^  oy^  ough^  oo.  In  this  way,  from  the 
known  sounds,  ee^  ay^  ah^  uy^  we  learn  the  sounds  <?y, 
ow^A,  00^  before  unknown.  Do  the  same  with  such  words 
as  t^fl,  \,oe^  t<>o,  ea^  oe^  oo;  day,  Aough^  dd>,  ay,  ough^  o* 

4.  Take  a  series  of  words  beginning  with  different  vow- 
els and  ending  with  the  same  consonant,  and  proceed  in 
the  same  way;  thus:  eA^  ail,  aw>l,  /'ll,  oi\^  ow\  ee^  ai^  aw^ 
/,  oi^  ow;  ea%e^  ^^s,  -wse,  t?ose,  ea^  eye^  u^  oo. 

5.  Take  a'  series  of  words  containing  the  same  sound, 
first  speaking  the  words,  and  then  giving  the  sotind  by 
itself  as  m^,  b^,  see^  ee;  may^  bay,  say,  ay;  hoy ^  joy ^  t<?y, 
oy;  how,  cow^  now<,  ow:  vfho^  d(?,  ioo^  oo. 

For  the  sound  of  a  in  care,  try  the  4th  way :  ^ar,  <?ar, 
air,  ea^  oa,  ai;  tre,  ovj^  air,  i,  ou^  ai^  (not  ea-wh^  oa-wh^ 
ai-wh;  i'why  ou-wh^  ai-wh^  but  ^,  o,  ai;  i,  ou^  ai.)  Or, 
take  No.  6:  ha^'r,  pair  ai;  stair  fair,  ai^  (there  is  no  r 
in  ai. 

Learn  the  sound  of  u  in  cwr,  from  the  sound  ahy  thus : 
(by  No.  4,)  are,  ^rr,  a,  ^,  (giving  a  and  e  the  same  sounds 
that  you  give  them  in  the  words ;)  or,  (by  No.  5),  cwr, 
fttr,  w,  sir,  stir'  i;  w^re,  h^r,  e.  Or,  we  may  first  take  the 
compound  sounds  ar^  ur^  joining  the  vowel  and  conso- 
nant together,  and  then  pass  to  the  pure,  simple,  vowel 
sound,  thus:  far,  fwr,  ar;  ur^  a,  u^  (not  ay^you^  but  aA, 
uh);  cavy  cur^  ar^  ur^  aA,  wh;  or,  c?/r,  fur^  ur^  cur^  fur^  uh^ 
«r,  uh^  in  this  way  learning  to  distinguish  between  wr, 
the  vowel  joined  with  the  consonant  r,  and  u/i^  the  same 
long  vowel,  -wA,  without  the  n 

at    ell   a    on    up,    ask  whole  use  blue   him   pin  fail  sing  far  fire. 

a  e  i  o  u,  a  o,  n  u  m  n  1  g^  r  r. 

The  short  sounds  of  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  may  be  learned  by  (No. 
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4),  saying  ab,  eb,  ib,  ob,  ub,  a,  e^  i,  c?,  u^  etc.,  or  by  (No* 
5),  cat^  xat^  a,  ra^^,  p^^,  e^  etc.  Notice  that  the  short  vow- 
els are  sharp,  quick  sounds,  made  with  a  forcible,  explo- 
sive utterance,  like  staccato  notes  in  music,  (  6  i  6  u, 
while  the  long  sounds  are  more  open,  full,  prolonged,  and 
rather  breathed  out  like  sounds  sung  to  a  semibreve  or 
long  note  in  music.  Note  the  diflference  between  the 
pairs  of  vowels  in  the  exercises, ^ound,  maps  and  charts. 
eat  it  ea  i;  ail,  ^11,  ai,  e;  air^  at,  ai,  a;  are,  ark,  a  a;  awn, 
(?n,  a,  o;  food,  foot,  oo  oo,  (In  each  case  giving  the  pairs 
of  vowels  the  same  sounds  that  they  have  in  the  pairs  of 
words  preceding  them.) 

The  stopped  sound  of  o,  in  whole,  as  heard  in  New 
England,  (and  very  generally  elsewhere),  need  not  be 
learned,  as  it  is  not  authorized  by  our  orthoepists,  Web- 
ster and  others,  and  is  therefore  not  used  in  the  books 
printed  in  Pronouncing  Orthography.  It  will,  however, 
be  readily  acquired,  and  will  come  naturally  and  almost 
necessarily,  in  practicing  the  phonetically  arranged  exer- 
cises in  the  charts  and  introductory  pages  of  the  primers. 

To  learn  the  difference  between  the  sQund  u  in  pt/re 
and  Iwre,  (yu  and  iu),  take  (No.  5),  pwre  Iwre,  yw,  iu^  (the 
iu  being  closely  united  and  spoken  together  as  a  diph- 
thong) ;  fwry,  1  wrid,  yu,  iu  ;  mwte,  s?^it,  yu,  iu, 

In  regard  to  such  sounds  as  the  u  in  li^te,  si/it;  the  ai 
in  fair,  hair]  the  a  in  alms,  palm ;  the  a  in  fast,  dance; 
and,  indeed,  all  the  sounds,  we  must  first  leaxn  what  they 
are,  according  to  Webster  and  Worcester  (these  authori- 
ties are  both  alike  as  to  the  sounds);  then,  whether  we 
will  fallow  the  standard  dictionaries  in  our  own  speech 
and  teaching,  then  learn  the  sounds  as  we  decide  to  speak 
and  teach  them.  With  the  books  on  Pronouncing  Or- 
thography, we  can  use  and  teach  the  pronunciation  we 
prefer.  We  "  can  take  our  choice."  Each  class  of  words 
and  sounds  has  its  appropriate  notation,  and  there  is  per- 
haps but  one  class  of  words  (such  as  calm,  car,  etc.,)  in 
which  good  speakers  in  any  part  of  our  country  give  dif- 
ferent sounds  in  words  that  are  marked  alike. 

vths   s,  fths^jbdgg^ptciik. 

veil   (he    is    u«ual,  i/  thin   us   she ;     be    do  gem  ffe%    up   to  chm  king. 
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TOWNSHIP  SUPERINTENDENT. 


Editoks  Journal  and  Teacher: — I  have  thought  for 
some  time  that  our  country  schools  need  an  oflScer  simi- 
lar to  a  City  Superintendent.  The  functionary  known  as 
Examiner,  cannot  fill  the  want.  His  field  is  too  extensive 
to  allow  the  especial  care  which  the  importance  of  the 
dnty  demands.  I  am  painfully  sensible  of  this  from  the 
few  visits  I  have  been  able  to  make  in  this  county. 

We  have  a  hundred  and  four  or  five  schools  in  twelve 
wealthy  townships,  and  ninety-five  of  these,  at  least,  are 
in  the  country  districts.  From  my  few  official  visits  I 
jodge  that  there  is  urgent  need  in  every  township  of  the 
county  for  official  oversight.  A  County  Examiner  can  not 
be  a  Superintendjent  for  a  hundred  schools,  and  do  his 
work  properly.  Hence  I  think  each  township  should 
have  a  man  in  its  employ  whose  duty  it  should  be  to 
make  its  schools  more  useful.  Eight  schools  in  the 
country  should  receive  as  much  attention  as  eight  in  the 
,  city.  6ome  of  the  best  minds  of  the  land  are  in  rural  dis- 
tricts, and  indeed  more  ffood  teaching  is  needfed  in  the 
country  schools  than  elsewhere.  There  is  much  more 
money  expended  for  country  teaching  than  for  that  of  the 
cities,  for  more  of  the  schools  are  in  the  country.  Is  it 
the  part  of  wisdom,  therefore,  to  secure  excellence  in  city 
teaching  and  neglect  that  of  the  country?  Co-operation 
is  as  beneficial  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other.  The 
schools  of  any  given  city  are  measurably  alike,  because 
the  one  mind  does  much  toward  shaping  all.  In  the 
country,  scarcely  any  two  are  alike,  and  it  is  almost  im- 
possible to  do  a  pupil  justice  in  case  of  *^  transfer."  One 
teacher  gives  four  pages  at  a'  lesson,  another  one.  This 
requires  analytic  solutions,  that  some  other  kind.  A 
pupil  of  three  weeks'  standing  in  the  one  must  be  pre- 
pared for  three  months  in  the  other.    Such  evils  are  not 
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to  be  obviated  without  better  provisions  than  are  at  pres- 
ent made  in  our  law. 

In  the  city,  the  coming  of  a  critical  officer  serves  as  a 
stimulus  to  the  teacher's  nerves.  She  can  but  work  with 
more  interest  when  she  knows  her  work  is  to  be  inspect- 
ed. Were  this  same  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
country  teachers,  much  practical  good  might  be  done. 
Drowsy  recitations  would  be  invigorated,  rudeness  among 
the  pupils  would  be  corrected.  Polluted  floors  would  be 
made  clean,  benches  would  not  be  mutilated  with  the 
idler's  knife.  A  shocking  amount  of  evil  would  be  pre- 
vented, and  good  results  must  follow. 

It  systematic  gradation  is  good  in  city  schools,  why  not 
BO  in  the  country?  If  fellowship  and  harmony  add  to  the 
merits  of  city  teachers,  why  not  so  of  others  ?  One  of  the 
greatest  evils  of  our  cause  is  the  isolation  of  its  function- 
aries. I  have  seen  honest  and  earnest  teachers  who  stood 
as  it  were  alone,  and  whose  acquaintance  was  much  more 
extensive  among  other  classes  than  among  teachers. 

Where  is  the  remedy  for  this?  Is  it  in  the  facilities  of 
the  present  custom?'  Can  laborers  co-operate  without  a 
central  plan  ?  Not  in  any  vocation.  There  should  be  a 
ruling  spiritin  every  locality  to  build  up  a  better  state  of 
things.  It  cannot  be  done  by  an  Examiner,  whose  pay  is 
absorbed  in  expenses.  It  cannot  be  done  by  a  Trustee, 
who  lamt  engage  in  other  business  to  maintain  his  house- 
hold. It  must  be  by  one  whose  whole  time  can  be  devo- 
ted to  the  great  work,  and  whose  pay  is  sufficient  for  bia 
support,  exclusive  of  every  other  occupation.  He  should 
have  charge  of  all  the  schools  in  a  township,  ministering 
to  every  need  as  soon  as  the  same  is  manifested. 

How  many  children  are  there  in  our  State  to-day,  sit- 
ting on  fifteen-inch  benches,  and  whose  feet  are  four 
inches  from  the  floor?  How  many  pallid  cheeks  are 
there  whose  bloom  has  been  lost  by  a  want  of  proper 
ventilation  ?  How  many  awkward  boys  have  been  con- 
signed to  the  dunce-block,  or  subjected  to  the  disgracing 
lash,  for  errors  of  the  teacher? 

*  • 

These  things,  which  a  judicious  officer  could  correct 
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with  the  utmost  ease,  are  pleading  in  piteous  accents  for 
attention. 

Let  the  good  teachers  of  our  State  bring  their  influence 
to  bear  on  this  point,  and  convince  the  rulers  of  our  land 
that  money  thus  invested  will  yield  a  rich  return. 

Walter  S.  Smith, 

School  Examiner^  Ruih  County, 


NOTES  OF  EUKOPEAN  TRAVEL.— L 


BY  MRS.  J.  O.  EmLEY. 


Saturday,  July  10, 1869,  we  left  New  York  in  the  Cam- 
bria, of  the  Anchor  Line,  for  a  trip  across  the  Atlantic- 
and  a  brief  tour  iif  Europe.  After  a  due  amount  of  hurry, 
in^Jostling,  fretting  and  kissing,  we  steamed  out  of  the 
harbor,  with  the  Stars  and  Stripes  floating  gaily  from  one 
end  of  the  ship,  and  the  Cross  of  St.  George  and  Scotch 
Thistle  at  the  other.  The  weather  was  glorious,  and  the 
8ea  was  as  smooth  as  a  sea  of  glass.  Before  rounding 
Sandy  Hook  the  signal  gun  bade  us  adieu,  and  our  colors 
came  fluttering  down,  hiating,  perhaps,  that  "appearan- 
ces were  deceitful,"  and  we  might  find  beneath  the 
smoothest  surfaces  a  very  volume  of  discont^t,  that 
would  send  some  of  us  fluttering  to  our  state-rooms.  Qui- 
etly, with  a  little  touch  of  sadness,  we  watched  the  blue 
Highlands  fading  from  our  sight,  and  when  fairly  off  San- 
dy Hook,  Old  Ocean  began  to  show  himself.  He  rolled, 
and  pitched  and  tumbled,  and  even  at  this  time  I  am  un- 
able to  say  whether  his  freaks  were  in  fun  or  earnest 
The  sailors  called  it  fun.  For  my  part,  I  took  it  seriously^ 
and  when  dinner  was  announced,  the  mtgority  of  the  pas- 
sengers seemed  to  be  of  my  mind,  and  rather  preferred  to 
investigate  their  breakfasts  than  to  inspect  the  dinner. 
I  was  so  much  grieved  with  the  treatment  we  received 
from  the  fickle  sea,  and  the  imitative  disposition  of  the 
internal  arrangement  of  my  system,  that  I  never  came  on 
deck  again  until  Monday.  Surely  sea  sickness  is  the  po*- 
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etry  of  a  sea  voyage,  and  one  feels  like  giving  up  every 
thing  to  its  inspiration.  No  word  of  sympathy  for  you 
ever  falls  from  the  lips  of  the  uninspired,  and  I  half 
wished,  as  I  lay  in  my  birth  as  limp  and  dreamy  as  any 
poet  might  desire,  that  some  unfortunate  would  die,  just 
out  of  spite,  so  that  we  remaining  invalids  could  have  the 
satisfaction  of  saying,  "well,  people  do  die  of  seasickness, 
after  all."  But  the  Fates  or  Furies  otherwise  ordered, 
and  the  news  that  we  were  nearing  Cape  Sable,  brought 
us  all  on  deck.  I  noticed  that  somehow  our  costumes 
had  been  changed  since  we  last  met,  and  jaunty  hats  had 
given  place  to  hoods,  shawls  and  waterproofs.  The  gen- 
tlemen, too,  now  seemed  to  flourish  in  quaker  drabs  and 
grays.  But  we  were  all  too  well  bred  to  say  anything 
on  the  subject,  and  each  had  the  satisfaction  of  feeling 
very  comfortable  in  dishabille,  without  its  beiflg  noticed. 
We  caught  many  fine  glimpses  of  NeMoundland,  as  we 
steamed  along  its  coast,  and  our  last  look  upon  Home- 
land was  given  to  Cape  Race.  We  were  very  near  the 
shore,  and  sent  our  last  message  to  friends,  by  telegraph 
from  this  point.  Now  we  were  fairly  oflF,  and  plunging 
into  the  fog,  that  nearly  always  hangs  about  Newfound, 
land  and  the  Banks.  We  allowed  the  tender  mists  of  home 
memories  to  cling  to  us,  and  thought  of  the  days  inter- 
vening before  we  should  again  set  foot  upon  our  native 

soil. 

When  preparing  the  programme  of  sight-seeings  for  the 
journey,  I  had  forgotten  to  include  an  iceberg  among  the 
possibilities ;  but  to  my  great  gratification,  on  the  morn- 
ing of  July  li,  in  the  Gulf  Stream,  lat.  45  deg.  42  min.,  long. 
54  deg.  26  min.,  955  knots  from  Sandy  Hook,  there  came 
a  huge  wanderer,  drifting  in  royal  state  from  his  far  off 
northern  home,  down  towards  us  on  his  last  journey.  In 
an  instant,  eyes  and  glasses  were  in  requisition,  scanning 
its  white,  marble-like  sides,  spires,  towers  and  minarets, 
which  glittered  gloriously  in  the  sunlight.  Mjgestically 
it  moved  on,  reminding  us  of  some  grand  old  cathedral, 
which  had  miraculously  lost  its  hold  on  earth,  and  struck 
out  on  a  new  and  untried  element.  During  the  day  and 
evening,  we  saw  nine  of  these  colossal  travelers,  and  the 
sailors  said  they  saw  about  thirty  during  the  night 
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Vaat  schools  of  porpoises  raised  their  fat  sides  to  the 
surface  of  the  water,  and  entertained  us  with  their  awk- 
ward and  unwieldy  gambols.  Sometimes  a  whale  conde- 
scended to  breathe,  near  us,  for  his  own  amusement,  but 
we  entered  into  the  enjoyment  too,  giving  a  hint  that  a 
whale  was  on  the  tapis,  to  all  who  happened  to  be  out  of 
looking  range.  A  shark  one  day  took  it  into  his  ugly  head 
to  follow  the  ship,  and  some  of  us  un-superstitious  pas- 
sengers rejoiced' that  we  had  this  privilege  of  inspecting 
his  majesty ;  yv^hen  a  good  old  Scotch  divine  remarked 
that  he  "  never  liked  to  see  a  shark  about  a  vessel."  I 
asked  the  reason.  He  answered  "  it  was  a  certain  sign  of 
a  death  occurring  on  board  "  I  am  quite  sure  my  mental 
nose  curled  with  incredulity,  if  my  physical  one  did  noti 
and  I  thought  ''fudge !"  with  emphasis. 

Thus  time  passed  on,  until  within  two  days  from  the 
coast  of  Ireland,  when  an  ominous  whispering  among  the 
passengers  announced  that  Death  had  really  come  on 
board  our  ship.  A  poor,  consumptive  German  had  taken 
a  steerage  passage  from  New  York,  that  he  might  reach 
home  to  die  in  the  arms  of  loved  ones.  But,  alas !  he  had 
died  among  strangers,  and  comparatively  alone ;  for  he 
could  speak  no  English,  and  his  fellow-passengers  no  Ger- 
man. Towards  evening,  a  few  of  us  went  down  into  the 
steerage  to  see  the  last  sad  rites  performed,  and  a  burial 
at  sea.  Dr.  Kennedy,  an  Irish  clergyman,  read  a  chapter 
from  the  Bible ;  and  while  Rev.  Dr.  Thompson  prayed,  the 
plank  to  which  the  corpse,  covered  with  canvas,  had  been 
firmly  strapped,  '^ith  heavy  weights  attached,  was  slipped 
overboard  into  the  briny  depths  below.  It  was  the  sad- 
dest sight  I  ever  saw,  and  cast  a  gloom  over  all  the  pas- 
sengers, which  was  not  beneficial  to  the  invalids.  So,  the 
next  day  if  e  concluded  to  get  up  a  re-union  in  the  Grand 
Saloon,  for  the  evening,  and  invite  each  one  to  take  some 
part  in  the  performance.  This  occupied  all  our  time  in 
preparations,  and  we  had  no  leisure  to  brood  upon  the 
possibility  that  v^e,  too,  might  be  buried  in  the  ocean.  It 
was  a  grand  impromptu  afiair,  and  a  hundred  persons  con- 
tributed to  make  an  entertainment  that  none  of  us  will 
be  likely  to  forget.    We  had  music,  (all  the  first  class 
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steamers  being  provided  with  a  piano),  songs,  declama- 
tions, recitations,  speeches,  essays,  anecdotes,  and  witti- 
cisms, ad  libitum.  Our  cabin  passengers  were  made  up, 
principally,  of  intelligent  Scotch,  English,  and  Americans ; 
and  upon  the  whole  were  remarkably  well  educated  and 
well  bred.  The  next  day  we  made  land.  We  had  pur- 
posely taken  one  of  the  Glasgow  line  of  steamers,  that 
we  might  be  landed  at  the  north  of  Ireland;  as  these  ships 
take  the  course  known  as  the  ^^  north  about,"  passing 
round  the  northern  coast  instead  of  coming  up  through 
the  Irish  Channel  and  landing  at  Queenstown,  as  the  Liv- 
erpool steamers  do.  In  these  high  northern  latitudes 
in  midsummer,  the  sunlight  scarcely  leaves  the  horizon 
during  the  short  summer  nights,  and  the  delicious  twi- 
light lingers  on,  until  Aurora  ushers  in  her  ro^  tints  pro- 
claiming another  new-born  day. 

Tory  Island  was  the  first  land  our  expectant  eyes  rested 
upon,  then  Malta  Head  frowned  upon  us  in  the  distance, 
and  we  had  a  glimpse  of  Instrahull.  Green  and  beauti- 
ful Glengall  Head  loomed  up  in  the  light  and  shadow  of 
that  fickle  climate,  whose  smiles  and  tears  are  quickly 
blended,  and  Innishoweh  Head  introduced  us  to  the  en- 
trance of  Lock  Foyle,  at  the  head  of  which  stands  Lon- 
donderry. Moville,  which  is  an  old  town,  close  to  Innis- 
howen,  was  our  first  landing  place ;  and  there  we  took  a 
small  steamer  for  Derry,  as  the  Europeans  always  call 
Londonderry.  Crowded  on  the  deck  of  this  little  rolling, 
pitching,  tug-like  boat,  with  no  sitting  or  standing  room 
at  all  adequate  to  our  dimensions,  we  determined  to  be 
jolly.  The  ''Irish  Mist"  came  down  in  overwhelming 
torrents,  with  an  occasional  interlude  of  sunshine.  Still 
we  persevered  through  this  drenching  and  drying  process, 
in  enjoying  ourselves  with  the  glorious  scenery  of  this 
renowned  lake ;  for  had  we  not  come  all  the  way  from 
America  on  a  pleasure  tour  ?  And  were  we  not  in  duty 
bound  to  be  pleased  ?  I  faintly  hinted  that  an  "Irish  mist" 
seemed  to  me  quite  as  juicy  as  a  Yankee  shower,  but- no- 
body responding  I  fell  back  into  line,  full  of  glee  at  the 
prospect  before  us.  Our  first  experience  in  castle-seeing 
began  on  the  Foyle.    On  a  blufl^  finely  wooded  with  cul- 
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tivated  trees,  stands  Downhill  Castle,  an  old  structure,  but 
remodeled  to  modern  necessities,  and  Castle  Culmore, 
covered  with  i  ge  and  ivy,  gave  us  a  pleasant  surprise. 
On  we  steamed,  through  alternate  layers  of  rain  and  sun- 
shine, enjoying  the  glorious  scenery  that  greeted  our 
eyes  from  either  side  of  the  Foyle,  which  narrows  into  a 
river  just  before  we  reach  Derry,  and  across  which,  in 
1689,  James  II.  of  England  stretched  the  boom  to  prevent 
the  besieged  people  of  Londonderry  from  receiving  sup- 
plies. The  iron  rings  to  which  this  boom  were  attached, 
are  still  to  be  seen.  We  reached  Derry  at  4  o'clock,  on 
Thursday,  July  22d,  the  twelve  days  of  ocean  life  having 
enabled  us  to  appreciate  the  emerald  green  of  the  Irish 
coast. 
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EusHViLLE,  Ind.,  Feb.  6,  1870. 

Editor  Indiana  School  Journal — Bear  Sir : — ^The  first 
Saturday  in  December,  1869,  a  few  teachers  and  friends 
of  education  met  in  our  new  school  house  and  organized 
a  County  Teachers'  Association.  A  constitution  was 
adopted  and  oflScers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year.  The 
first  Saturday  in  January  being  the  first  regular  business 
meeting,  was  occupied  by  an  inaugural  address  by  the 
President  elect.  Dr.  Wm.  A.  Pugh,  subject,  "The  Devo- 
ted Teacher ;"  an  Essay  on  Mental  Arithmetic,  by  Mr. 
Henley;  a  Recitation  in  Heading,  by  Miss  Lou  Miller; 
and  a  Discussion  on  Grammar,  by  members  of  the  As- 
sociation. The  next  regular  meeting  was  held  on  the 
fifth  day  of  the  current  month.  The  exercises  were  va- 
ried and  interesting,  consisting  of  a  recitation  in  num- 
bers, conducted  by  Miss  Marian  Still,  of  the  Rushville 
Graded  School,  her  own  pupils  being  present.  This  was 
from  the  "  A"  Class  Primary  Department.  Prof.  Hodson, 
of  Knightstown  Graded  School,  had  been  invited  to  de- 
liver an  address,  but  failed  to  be  present. 

The  most  interesting  as  well  as  the  most  instructive 
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exercises  of  the  day,  was  the  Lecture  on  Arithmetic,  by 
Hon.  Finley  Bigger,  of  Rushville,  formerly  Register  of 
the  D.  S.  Treasury,  a  synopsis  of  which  I  forward  you, 
hoping  it  may  prove  of  interest  to  the  Teachers  of  the 
State ;  and  that  it  may  possibly  lead  to  his  being  invi- 
ted to  deliver  it  before  the  State  Teachers'  Association. 

The  speaker  began  by  assuming  that  every  one  of  or- 
dinary capacity  can  learn  arithmetic  as  readily  as  gram- 
mar, or  any  other  simple  science,  and  attributed  the 
seeming  want  of  capacity  to  two  things. 

First,  The  prevailing  idea  that  arithmetic  is  a  "  sealed 
book"  except  to  the  specially  endowed  few ;  and, 

Secondly,  To  the  want  of  a  system  of  arithmetic  which 
shall  define," more  specifically,  the  elementary  idea  upon 
which  the  system  is  based,  and  bring  the  formulas  for 
stating  and  solving  questions  in  Proportion,  within  the 
compass  of  the  youthful  intellect. 

He  attributed  the  obscure  and  difficult,  to  which  Eay 
calls  attention,  in  a  note  "To  Teachers,"  page  200,  of  his 
Higher  Arithmetic,  to  the  obscurity  which  authors  them- 
selves have  contributed  most  to  throw  around  a  subject 
otherwise  plain  and  simple  and  easy  of  comprehendon, 
even  to  youth,  or  capable  of  being  made  so. 

He  indicated  wherein  lies  the  difficulty. 

One  was  in  the  definition  of  what  is  called  Compound 
Proportion,  assuming  that  it  consists  of  a  "  Compound 
ratio,  or  more  than  one  Proportion." 

This  he  denounced  as  a  fallacy,  calculated  to  befog 
and  bewilder. 

Proportion,  he  said,  consists  of  two  equal  ratios.  A 
compound  ratio  must,  according  to  Kay,  consist  of  three 
ratios.  This  is  the  rational  inference  from  the  definition, 
which,  he  said,  was  demonstrably  false. 

The  lecturer  assumed  that,  both  simple  and  what  is 
termed  Compound  Proportion,  consists  of  but  two  equal 
ratios,  or,  of  but  four  elementary  terms ; 

That  questions  proposed  for  solution  in  Proportion, 
have  but  three  elementary  terms,  answering,  in  logical 
language,  to  eause^  effect^  cause  ; 

That  if  any  other  quantities  than   these  elementary 
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terms  are  introduced  into  the  problem,  they  are  mere 
qualifying  numbers,  and  qualify  one  or  the  other  of  the 
elementary  terms  of  the  problem,  and  which  one,  the 
student  can  readily  determine ; 

That,  to  state  the  question,  the  three  elementary  terms 
answering  to  cause^  effect^  cause^  are  first  written  down, 
as  in  Simple  Proportion,  and  then  their  respective  qual- 
ifying numbers  placed  under  them. 

As  examples,  the  lecturer  stated  several  questions, 
having  as  high  as  fifteen  or  twenty  terms  each,  to  use 
authors'  parlance. 

He  then  defined  what  was  cause  and  what  effect 

Men  mowing,  horses  eating  oats,  principal  producing 
interest,  the  staff"  which  casts  the  shadow,  time  or  space, 
in  short,  that  which  produces,  or  from  which  something 
results,  and  which  is  measured  by  numbers  expressive 
of  their  value,  is  cause. 

That  which  follows,  as  acres  cut,  oats  eaten,  interest 
produced,  length  of  shadow,  a  resultant  of  the  cause,  is 

KFPECT. 

Next,  he  said,  the  great  puzzling,  brain-heating  point, 
was  the  statement  of  the  question,  i,  6.,  the  arrangement 
of  the  terms  in  due  order,  so  that  a  correct  answer 
might  be  obtained. 

This  could  be  easily  effected,  through  logical  expres- 
sion and  arrangement ;  because  of  the  strict  analogy  be- 
tween direct  logical  sequence,  and  direct  mathematical 
ratio.  Inverse  logical  sequence  and  inverse  mathemat- 
ical ratio. 

If  the  ratio  of  the  question  be  direct^  to  write  it  in  the 
order  of  direct  logical  sequence,  eause^  effect^  cause,  states 
the  question  properly  for  solution. 

If  the  ratio  of  the  question  be  inverse^  a  transposition 
of  the  phraseology  of  the  question  into  the  order  of  in- 
verse logiG^  states  it  correctly  for  solution. 

All  questions,  with  a  view  to  their  statement,  are  first 
written  in  the  order  of  direct  logic,  so  far  as  the  suppo- 
sition is  concerned. 

The  demand  rules  the  ratio ;  and  if  it  require  for  an- 
swer a  causej  the  second  term  and  required  answer  will 
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vnlike  in  name  and  kind,  the  ratio  is  inverse,  and  a 

neposition   of  the  iirst  and  second  termB,  states  the 

!Btion. 

f  the  ratio  be    direct,  the  second  term  and   answer 

respond  in  name  and  kind,  and  the  question  is  cor- 

tly  stated,  if  written  in   the  order  of  direct  logic. 

'hus,  the   pupil    can    see    and   appreciate   the   diflfer- 

:e  between  direct  and  inverse  logic  and  the  reason  for 

'  transportation  of  mathematical  ratio,  to  correspond 

h  logical  sequence,  which  states  the  question. 

tut  it  is  necessary  to  know  more  than  this  to  compre- 

id  the  reasoning  involved  in  the  construction  and  so- 

ion  of  problems  in  Proportion, 

'o  thus  enlighten  the  student.,  a  self-evident  proposi- 

1  or  problem  is  presented,  which  makes  this  point 

in  to  any  ordinary  capacity. 

'rom  this  self-evident  problem  is  deduced  a  formula  for 

forming  the  solution  of  the  question,  after  it  is  stated, 

1  which  makes  the  reasoning  process  of  the  solution 

'iouB  to  the  mind. 

liis  formula  is  so  simple  and  self-evident,  that  its  ap- 

;ation  to  the  terms  stated,  reasons  out  the  answer,  and 

kes  its  correctness  apparent. 

'his  is  called  "Reading  the  Terms,"  and  thus  the  lec- 

er  contends  that  at  every  step  the  student  is  presented 

h  a  formula  so  plain,  simple,  and  self-evident,  that  the 

tscure  and  diMcult"  of  which  Ray  speaks,  vanishes. 

'o  state  the  most  difficult  problems  in  Proportion,  only 

ee  things  are  necessary  : 

'irst,  learn  to  discriminate  between  cause  and  effect. 

lecond,  to  be  able    to  write  the  supposition   in   the 

er  of  direct  logic,  cause,  effect. 

'bird,  to  be  able  to  discriminate,  after  the  question  iB 

IS  written,  between  the  direct  and  inverse. 

'his  is  determined  by  comparing  the  second  term,  effect, 

h  the  required  answer. 

f  alike  in  name  and  kind,  the  ratio  is  direct,  and  direct 

ic  has  stated  it.    If  unlike,  the  transposition  of  the  first 

)  terms  states  the  question. 

"hus  stated,  the  application  of  the  self-evident  formula 
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completes  the  solution,  and  exhibits  to  the  mind  the  rea- 
soning of  the  process. 

The  lecturer  has  copyrighted  an  arithmetic,  on  his  plan, 
and  the  public  will  shortly  have  the  privilege  of  testing 
the  merits  of  his  method. 

I  have  only  given  you  a  meagre  outline  of  the  lecture ; 
but  the  subject  was  handled  in  a  way  so  entirely  new  and 
simple,  that,  as  a  friend  of  education  I  feel  it  my  duty  to 
place  this  much  before  the  public.  Kappa. 


A  Useful  Hint  for  Cold  Weather. — The  reason  a 
room  takes  so  long  to  be  warm  after  a  fire  has  been  kin- 
dled, is  that  the  warm  air  goes  up  in  a  steady  column 
from  the  register,  sides  of  the  stove,  or  front  of  the  grate, 
to  the  ceiling  of  the  room,  and  from  thence  begins  to  dis- 
tribute itself  downward,  which,  of  course,  is  a  slow  pro- 
cess. To  expedite  this,  take  a  palm  leaf  fan,  a  shawl  or 
a  large  towel  or  something  similar,  fan  violently  or  swing 
the  shawl  vigorously,  thus  compelling  the  upper  and 
lower  strata  of  air  to  unite,  the  hot  upper  to  mix  with  the 
cold  lower.  In  this  way  the  upper  portion,  where  the 
thermometer  would  indicate  80  degrees,  and  the  lower, 
where  it  would  stand  at  40,  will  be  compelled  to  mix,  and 
one  would  be  surprised  to  witness  how  much  sooner  the 
apartment  becomes  comfortable. 


The  more  a  man  really  knows,  the  less  conceited  will 
he  be.  The  student  who  went  to  take  leave  of  his  pre- 
ceptor because  **he  had  finished  his  education,"  was 
wisely  rebuked  by  the  professor's  reply: — "  Indeed,  I  am 
only  beginning  mine."  The  superficiaP  person,  who  has 
learned  a  smattering  of  many  things,  but  knows  nothing 
well,  may  pride  himself  upon  his  gifts;  but  the  sage  hum- 
blv  confesses  that  "  all  he  knows  is  that  he  knows  noth- 
ingf  or,  like  Newton,  that  he  has  been  only  engaged  in 
picking  shells  by  the  seashore,  while  the  great  ocean  of 
truth  extends  itself  all  unexplored  before  him. 
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KusB  County  is  holding  an  even  race  with  her  competitors.  There  are  in 
it  three  incorporated  towns:  Rushville,  Carthage,  and  Milroj.  Examiner 
Walter  S.  Smith  has  a  good  school  in  operation  at  Milroy.  A  neat  school 
edifice  has  been  rrcently  finished  at  Rushviile,  under  the  care  of  Superin- 
tendent Graham,  furmerl}''  of  Columbus.  A  well  conducted  graded  school 
fills  its  several  apartments.  Seven  out  of  twenty -one  Trustees  met  me  in 
the  afternoon  of  the  I4lh  of  February.  We  had  a  full  exchange  of  sentiment 
in  relation  to  their  school  work,  which,  on  the  whole,  is  in  an  encouraging 
condition.  Dr.  Pugh  is  not  only  a  good  worker  on  the  Board  of  Trustees, 
but  given  to  hospitality.    I  had  a  good  attendance  at  my  evening  lecture. 

On  the  15th  I  visited  ^*  Liberty  and  Union."  Union  has  had  a  varied  expe- 
rience. Sometimes  she  has  been  ahead,  and  sometimes  she  has  fallen  back. 
Her  people  are  "  well  to  do"  in  the  world,  and  she  can  do  a  good  work  when 
she  desires.  Liberty  is  getting  ready  to  build  an  addition  to  her  house.  It 
is  much  needed.  Examiner  A.  W.  Pinkertun  is  one  of  the  very  efficient  men 
for  the  place,  and  is  managing  the  school  interests  of  the  county  well.  Only 
about  one  third  of  twelve  Trustees  were  present  There  are  in  this  county 
two  town  corporations,  Liberty  and  Bi^wnsville.  Public  schools  are  kept  up 
but  a  part  of  the  year.  They  have  not  learned  the  good  of  taxation  yet.  My 
evening  lecture  had  a  thin  attendance  at  the  beginning,  but  the  room  was  in 
time  supplied  with  a  good  and  interested  audience.  Manv  of  the  citizens  of 
Liberty  are  laying  good  planH  for  the  future.  May  they  be  crowned  with 
success. 

Fayette  county  is  delightfully  situated  in  the  Whitewater  valley.  J.  L. 
Rippetoe  is  School  Examiner  and  Superintendent  of  the  city  schools  of  Con- 
nersville.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  five  out  of  fourteen  Trustees.  Is 
the  attendance  of  Trustees  on  these  occasions  an  index  of  educational  inter- 
est ?  I  am  afraid  it  is.  I  find  the  best  attendance  and  the  most  interesting 
discussions  where  counties  are  in  advancein  this  good  work.  The  Conners- 
ville  schools  are  doing  a  good  work  under  the  management  of  their  efficient 
Superintendent.  1  was  pleased  with  the  attention  and  interest  of  my  evening 
audience,  but  the  house  would  have  held  more.  In  some  places  it  is  difiScult 
to  tell  when  a  lecture  will  be  until  after  it  has  occurred.  Editorials  are 
often  wanting.  I  have  generally  found  that  where  a  town  has  a  live  public 
spirited  editor,  that  can  take  in  the  subject  of  the  educational  interests  of  the 
people  and  prepare  the  way  for  the  work,  the  results  of  his  labors  are  appar- 
ent in  my  official  visits. 
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I  reached  Brookville,  in  Frankl'iD  coudIj,  on  the  morDiog  of  the  17th.  I 
hoped  toTuit  the  tchools  of  that  place  hat  I  failed.  The  Examiner  did  not  find 
tine,  dnring  the  three  weelis*  notice  given  him,  to  make  any  arrangements 
fcr  a  pablic  lecture,  and  but  three  Trustees  were  in  attendance  in  a  county  of 
thirteen  townships  and  three  town  corporations,  and  having  twenty- one 
Trustees — one  in  seven.  It  is  true  the  wealher  was  a  little  rainy,  but  it  did 
Dot  forbid  attendance.  I  lefl  Franklin  C(>unty  without  knowing  much  about 
it.  Its  courteous  Auditor,  C.  B.  Bentley^  gave  me  very  satisfactory  accounts 
of  its  educational  funds. 

Lawrenceburg,  in  Dearborn  county,  was  reached  on  the  morning  of  the 
18th.  Aurora,  the  place  where  the  day  breaks^  is  fcur  miles  below,  and 
Moore's  Hill  to  the  west.  At  the  latter  is  a  college,  of  which  I  may  speak 
Bext  month.  We  had  a  good  meeting,  with  seven  of  their  nineteen  Trustees. 
Their  city  schools  are  doing  well  under  (he  superintendence  of  J.  C.  House- 
heeper.  The  School  Board  of  a  former  day  made  a  sad  error  in  the  structure 
of  their  public  school  building,  in  making  their  school  rooms  too  small.  They 
▼ill  seat  well  but  about  forty,  generally  thirty,  each,  when  a  Primary  and 
lotermediate  teacher  should  be  able  to  manage  at  least  sixty.  Means  should 
he  adapted  to  ends  in  school  work.  We  waste  money  on  teaching  when  our 
lefaools  are  not  full.  The  true  school  economy  is  to  employ  the  best  teachers, 
at  sufficient  pay,  and  give  them  as  many  children  to  instruct  as  can  be  suc- 
ensfully  and  properly  managed.  Trustees  and  builders  should  study  this 
question  carefully. 

There  were  three  churches  in  Lawrenceburg  holding  protracted  meetings, 
in  all  of  which  there  was  much  religious  interest.  The  £.\aminer  bad  taken 
it  for  granted  that  they  would  not  feel  disposed  to  suspend  this  work  for  an 
edocational  lecture,  forgetting  how  much  interest  live  Christians  have  in  the 
canse  of  the  Citmmon  Schools.  The  several  pastors  of  these  churches,  Meth- 
odist, Presbyterian  and  Baptist,  voluntarily  proposed  to  close  their  services  at 
8  p.  m.,  and  unite  their  congregations  at  the  Methodist  Church,  to  bear  my 
lecture  on  the  Common  Schools  of  the  State.  The  house  was  full,  attentive 
and  appreciative.  I  failed  m  one  county  to  get  more  than  about  a  dozen 
hearers,  because  the  County  Examiner  did  not  have  my  visit  announced  in 
the  churches  of  the  place.  He  had  doubts  about  the  propriety  (7)  of  it  The 
churches  are  the  great  allies  of  the  State  in  this  good  work.  Education 
and  Christianity  live  dependent  on  each  other.  Neither  can  do  its  work 
well  without  the  other.  This  idea  is  deeply  impressed  upon  the  minds  of 
our  people. 

My  field  work  was  temporarily  suspended  that  I  might  attend  the  Na* 
tional  Superintendents'  Association  at  Washington,  which  met  at  Franklin 
Institute,  in  that  city,  on  the  Ist  of  March,  and  continued  its  sessions  three 
dajs.  Many  important  topics  were  discussed.  A  resolution  was  passed  re- 
questing  Congress  to  provide  by  law  that  no  person  shall  be  admitted  to 
the  national  naval  and  military  academies  except  on  the  merits  of  a  fair 
and  competitive  examination,  sustained  by  good  moral  character.  Now, 
only  about  one- fourth  that  enter,  gp^uate,  and  at  a  cost  to  the  nation  of  near 
ten  thousand  dollars  each.    Congress  is  looking  into  the  matter,  and  it  is 
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■d  will  examine  it  veil,     Some  bsve  left  Congreag  on  the  stieLf^  of 

iDvettigalion. 

lie  AB8a«iftl)oD,  kller  mach  diBCD8Bion,aDdwiUi  much  oouiimit;,  tdopted 

fbltowing 

MEMORIAL. 

the  Senatt  and  Hotue  qf  Bepresentattnet : 

Qur  memorialigts  have  had  under  uuniide ration  the  iulereBU  of  lh«  whil« 

colored  pcipulaUon  of  Ihuae  States  in  wbich  a  large  proportion  of  (heir 
lie  are  freedmen,  and  whoee  educational  fun  da  are  inadequate  to  meet 
lemandB  of  an  educational  BjBt«m,  general  in  its  applicaliun  and  objects- 
e  believe  that  no  Bjetem  of  reconetruclion  will  be  complete  that  does 
adequBtel;  provide  fur  a  general  system  of  education.  The  scieDtlGc,  lit- 
y,  civil  and  religious  inetilutions  of  a  free  people,  cannot  be  aecare  irith- 
Ihe  reatrainlB  ofrtrtue  and  the  aid  of  general  intelligence, 
'e  would  urge  upon  the  coneideratiun  of  your  honorable  bod;  the  necet- 
of  Buch  appropriations  from  time  to  lime,  as  maj  be  neceesai?  to  keep  in 
.■e  operation  the  present  sjelirn  of  Bcboola  inaugurated  by  the  Freed- 
'b  Bureau,  and  whlcli  have  been  ot  untold  senice  to  both  the  vbite  and 
mlored  populaiion  of  the  South. 

I  order  that  IhoBe  Slates  which  hare  not  sustained  a  general  ijatem  of 
lie  BcbooU  may  be  adequately  Bupplied  with  efficient  teacherg,  and  baTS 

into  BuccesBful  operation  on  the  beat  methods  at  an  early  daj,  Hcbools 
:he  liberal  education  of  all  clasaes,  without  regard  to  (wlor  or  preriont 
lltioD.  me  also  especially  recommend  the  eslsbliahment  and  endowmeDt 
'ormal  Schools,  one  in  each  State,  giving  Maryland  and  the  District  of 
■mbia,joinUy.one. 

'e  also  believe  that  the  true  inleresls  of  the  nation  would  be  promoted  bj 
idequale  equalization  of  the  educational  lunda  of  the  Slates,  BO  far  as  m- 
9  to  the  purposes  of  education,  by  the  General  OovernmeDt. 
'e  believe  that  the  work  of  education  amoug  all  claBses,  in  those  Sta(«s 
ise  funds  are  lost,  would  rec-ivo  a  new  and  wholeeome  influence  tbat 
lid  rindicate  the  economy  and  wiBdom  of  the  appropriation. 

By  direction  of  the  Association,  J.  P.  Wicekubak,  Prea'L 

.  RiCBiiBDB,  Secretary. 

ha  Association  adjourned  to  meet  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  one  day  previoui 
le  meeting  of  the  National  Teachers'  Association,  in  AuguBt  neit. 


STATE    OEBTIFICATE. 
he  Slate  Board  of  Education  have  awarded  a  Slate  CertiBcatc  Ic 
Davis,  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Anderson. 


BEOOMMENDATIONS  FOB   SCHOOL  BOOKS. 
rbatever  recommend  at  ions  I  may  make  in  favor  of  School  Boohs,  is  meuit 
my  opinion  of  their  merits,  and  is  not  intended  as  an;  preference  for  Iheit 
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introduction  into  the  schools  of  Indiana.  Whenever  circulars  make  me  bbj 
Bore  than  this,  they  are  bad  on  their  face,  and  should  be  taken  at  a 
hetTj  discount 


INVOBPOBATED  TOWNS. 

"When  a  town  is  incorporated  within  the  limits  of  a  School  Township,  a 
school  house  situated  within  the  limits  of  the  town  passes  under  the  control 
of  the  School  Trustees  of  the  town."— XXVII.  Ind.,  p.  465. 


DOChTAX.  ^ 

The  Attorney  General  decides  that  cities  and  incorporated  towns  can  not 
liSTe  a  claim  to  surplus  Dog^tctx* 


THE  BOABD  OF  EDUCATION 
Will  meet  on  the  7th  of  next  month.    Any  matters  for  their  consideration 
ilioald  be  forwarded  timely. 

B.  C.  HOBBS, 
SuperiwUndeni.  of  Public  Iiutruetion, 


IN  MEMOBIAM. 

Madison,  Feb.  28,  1870. 

At  a  meeting  of  Trustees  and  Teachers  of  the  City  Schools,  held  in  the 
High  School  Building,  Friday,  Feb.  25,  the  following  resolutions  were  unan- 
imously adopted : 

Wherea»^  God  in  His  ProTidence  has  removed  from  us  by  death  our  es 
teemed  Superintendent,  Charles  Barnes;  therefore, 

Be^ohedi  That  in  the  death  of  Mr.  Barnes  we  lament  the  loss  of  an  effi- 
cient leader, a  kind  counsellor  and  friend;  who,  by  the  purity  and  excellence 
of  his  character,  possessed  more  than  an  ordinary  share  of  our  confidence  and 
ilTection. 

Baolvedf  That  we  recognize  in  his  daily  labors,  the  accurate,  thorough 
aebolar;  whose  Wgor  of  thought,  clearness  in  illustration,  enthusiasm  and 
ttrnestness  of  maimer  eminently  fitted  him  for  the  position  he  occupied. 

Begolved,  That  the  children  and  youth  have  met  a  severe  loss  in  the 
death  of  one  who  faithfully,  though  unassumingly,  devoted  his  time  and  tal- 
ents to  their  welfare. 

Besolved,  That  we  extend  to  the  family  of  our  deeeased  Superintendent 
onr  deepest  sympathy  in  this  time  of  their  bereavement. 

Baolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  presented  to  his  afflicted 
iimUy  ;  and  also  that  a  copy  be  furnished  for  publication  in  the  Madison 
Oofoier  and  Ikdiava  School  Jovsnal  and  Teaoheb«  . 


imtlAHA  HOHOOL  JMrKMAL  AND  TEAOHXB. 


EDITOEIAI-IISCEILANY. 


'ARms  will  oblige  UB  ir  the;  will  eend  ill  gubBoriptiona  and  all  other 
insBg  relating  to  the  publisher's  dspartmeDt,  to  W.  A.  Bell,  Indianapolii. 


iTKaiL  arlicleg  lie  orer,  Ihis  number.    Among  these,  ia  Prea'l  Gregorj'i 
.  It.,  on  "  Methods,  in  Moral  Education."    This  iaano  opena  *■  seriea  of 
creating  letters  of  Travel  Id  Europe,  b;  Hn.  Uajor  Eiole;. 
Ve  bare  been  dbappoiuted,  for  the  present,  in  our  arrangement  for  articlca 
Primary  Drawing,  but  hope  soon  to  secure  tbem  from  another  partj. 

t  pupils  could  hear  the  oTi  repeated  regrets  ol  men  in  buaioeBB,  becanse  of 
[lecled  privilepea  when  in  Bchool,  tliej  might  be  sdmalated  to  higher 
rta.  FupilB,  beware.  Tlie  remembranee  of  neglected  oppoitunilicB  will 
le  like  ghosts  to  haunt  jour  after  jeara,  and  like  Banquo's  ghael  Ibej 
111  not  adonn." 

'atcb  tbe  golden  momenta  as  they  hj,  and  Min  them  into  knowledge. 
ia  a  mark  of  a  noble  mind  to  be  coretouB  of  time. 

{art  builders  neglect  the  deafeDing  orBchool-room  floors.  Thia  is  aseri 
defect  in  a  two  or  three  storj  building.    When  a  claea  changes  positito 

I  room  overhead,  so  great  ia  the  noise,  that  exercises  betow  must  stopunlil 
noise  ceases  above.    Many  schools  in  otherwise  good  and  commodioai 

Idings  are  incessanllj  annojed  from  the  simple  matter  of  non- deafened 

t  is  hoped  that  not  another  two  storj  house  will  be  put  up  in  Ibis  States 
hont  deafening  at  least  the  upper  floors.  The  gain  is  great,  and  the  oM 
little,  not  exceeding  flUeen  cents  per  square  jard.  The  prooess  is  qaile 
limple  as  cheap.  The  refuse  from  sand  Boreeoings,  with  a  little  lime,  will 
ke  the  grout,  or  mortar,  and  refuse  boards  will  serve  for  support 
ihould  anj  desire  fuller  statement  as  to  cost,  mode  of  accomplishment, 
,  Ibey  are  referred  to  April  No.  of  Joduial,  18S8. 

'hi  Comiko  Stbtbh  or  Eddcatioh. — I  am  as  convinoed  as  a  man  can  be 
I  the  system  of  public  education  ia  on  the  eve  of  a  very  extenaire  refor^ 
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The  worid  has  been  taught  words  dictated  by  authority  thus  far.  The  world 
needs  knowledge  and  training  in  independent  thought,  and  it  is  only  the 
stody  of  nature  which  will  giYe  us  the  last.  But  I  am  satisfied  that  the  basis 
of  the  future  of  education  will  be  the  contemplation  of  the  works  of  nature—- 
no  longer  the  study  of  the  languages,  no  longer  the  study  of  the  human 
Bind,  no  longer  the  process  of  mathematical  reasoning,  for  though  they  must 
form  part  of  a  liberal  education,  they  should  come  after  the  organs  have  been 
trsined  through  observation,  and  the  mind  taught  to  argue  by  comparing 
these  observations. — Professor  Agassie* 


PuRTivo  Tuns. — This  is  the  season  for  planting  trees.  Though  a  tree  is 
a  thing  of  beauty,  and  "  a  thing  of  beauty  is  a  j<*y  forever,'*  yet  how  few 
think  of  planting  a  tree.  Pre-eminently  remiss  are  teachers  and  school 
Trustees.  School  grounds  can  be  found  in  abundance  in  different  parts  of 
the  State,  which  have  been  occupied  five,  ten,  and  in  some  cases  fifteen  years, 
tod  yet  are  as  barren  of  tiees  as  the  Sahara.  This  ought  not  so  to  be. 
Tetcbers,  what  do  you  say  ?    Tiustees,  what  do  you  say  ? 

Both  parties  have  a  duty  in  this.  Teachers  are  to  cultivate  the  esthetioal 
in  popils  and  others,  thus  creating  the  demand,  and  Trustees  are  to  meet  this 
demand,  by  planting  trees  and  improving  grounds,  and  providing  other 
•onroes  of  comfort  and  beauty. 

Said  the  eminent  political  economist,  Adam  Smith,  of  England,  *•*  He  who 
makes  two  blades  of  grass  grow  where  formerly  grew  but  one,  is  a 
benefaeUn""  Surely  as  much  may  t>e  said  of  him  who  makes  two  trees  grow 
vbere  formerly  grew  but  one*    Plant  trees. 


Rules  of  Stupt. — Professor  Davies,  the  mathematician,  gives  the  follow- 
ing rules  of  study: 

1.  Learn  one  thing  at  a  time. 

2.  Learn  that  thing  well. 

3.  Learn  its  connections,  so  far  as  possible,  with  all  other  things. 

4.  To  know  everything  about  something,  is  better  than  to  know  some- 
thing about  everything. 

Teacher  please  ponder  these,  and  then  read  them  to  your  pupils,  that  they 
may  consider  them  also.  We  are  aware  that  it  will  take  some  courage  to 
apply  Bule  4,  i.  e»,  to  resolve  to  be  ignorant  of  somethings,  that  we  may  be 
profound  in  some  others.  But  such  is  as  inevitable  as  fate,  if  profundity  is 
gained.  He  who  resolves  to  carry  the  whole  cyclopedia  of  knowledge  abreast 
of  him,  will  carry  nothing  very  far.  If  Blackstone  had  resolved  to  carry 
Geology  and  Astronomy  side  by  side  with  Law,  his  name,  instead  of  being  as 
enduring  as  the  lex  non  scripta  of  England,  would  have  perished  with  the 
newspaper  in  which  it  was  printed.  Had  Newton  resolved,  in  addition  to  his 
work  on  Astronomy,  to  rival  Milton  as  a  poet,  Johnson  as  a  Lexicographer, 
and  Hale  as  a  Jurist,  his  name  would  not  be,  as  now,  imperishable  as  the 
la«s  of  g^vity.  And  so  of  Bopp,and  Grimm,  and  Eepler,  and  Laplace,  and 
Descartes,  and  Liebeg,  and  Agassiz,  and  the  shining  hosts  of  others,  who 
have  stood  upon  the  tops  of  the  passing  centuries. 


PHYSIOAL  CULTURE. 
e  probkm  of  phjeical  caltnre  in  KteTBTj  iDBtituthiQB,  it  ^radnallj  bat 
illj  being  wrought  out  Amherat  aod  Yale  Colleges  have  been  opera- 
cjmnaBiBmi  for  eigbt  jearaj  Dartmouth  and  William's  aboatfour.  The 
■ieccea  of  theSB  lurriah  valuable  data  in  ihe  Balutiun  of  the  problem. 
a  recent  repurt  read  before  the  Board  of  Bpjtents  of  the  Michigan  Uni- 
Ij,  on  Pbjaicai  Culture,  we  gatlier  the  following,  given  bj  memberg  of 
'■cnltiea  of  the  CollegeB  named  abore: 

SetuUa  OR  Fhyiieal  Jfan.— Saji  Dr.  A.  R.  Coab; :  "  In  Dartmoiitb 
has  been  a  manifeBt  imfroTement  in  the  general  phjaical  tone  of  Ibe 
{e.  1  am  fullj  salisfled  that  these  eiercisee  have  greallj  Bubserred  tlie 
tX  heallli  of  the  students." 

rt  Dr.  Allen,  of  Amherst:  "There  his  been  a  decided  ImproTeinent 
e  verj  countenances  and  general  pbjsique  of  the  atudents.  In  tbeir 
oal  moreisenta  and  condnet  generally,  there  has  been  a  decided  improTs- 
,  and  the  actual  amonnt  of  aicknesa  has  diminished  more  than  one  third 
ght  jearB." 
,e  other  two  collegeB  named  testify  to  the  good  results,  but  in  more  gen- 

EffecU  on  8eholanhip.—?Tof.  Wheeler,  ol  Tale,  saji  the  general 
[>n  is  "that  it  has  contributed  to  secure  a  higher  Bchularship."  President 
utmouth  Mys :  "  The  effect  on  scholatBhIp  has  been  good."  Profeaeor 
icock,  of  Amherst,  says:  "The  elTeclsoD  scholaisbip,  good,  generally." 
Lllen,  ut  the  same,  says:  "  The  aggregate  scholarship  of  a  whole  class  is 
tr  than  il  once  was,  and,  to  say  the  least,  is  much  easier  obtained,  and 
fewer  hours  of  Bludy,  and  less  loss  of  health  and  life." 
e  testimony  concerning  moral  eOectB  is  faTorable,  though  lesB  apecifio, 

e  committee  closes  its  report  with  a  strong  recummendalion  in  favor  of 
itablisbment-of  a  gymnasium  in  connectiim  wilb  Uichigan  University. 
ncelonbas-recently  opened  a  gymnasium  ooBting^O.OOO.   Bowdatnmiid 
ard  alao  have  gymnasiums. 

perlence  and  experiment  seem  to  prure  coaclaBivelj  that  the  best  reeulU 
«  obtained  only  wben  brain  and  muscular  eiervisea  are  duly  blei.ded. 
great  Uufeland  was  doubtless  rigbt  when  he  said  a  uoion  of  mental 
>odily  eierclBes  are  best.  Even  Paul,  with  his  iron  will  and  heroic  leal, 
nized  tho  inconrenieuce  of  bodily  weaknL'ss,  ssying :  "  The  spirit  ia  will- 
lut  the  flesh  ie  weak."  Plato  said  ;  "  Excess  of  bodily  exercise  makea 
ild  and  unmanageable;  excess  of  music  and  study  makes  ut  faddled 
Geminate  ;  a  due  mixture,  makes  the  suul  wise  and  manly." 
e  gymnasiam  in  tbe  school  or  cullege  aims  at  the  "due  mixture."  The 
system  adopted  by  a  few  of  our  colleges,  aims  at  tbe  same. 
lere  practicable,  the  labor  system  ia  prcferahlE',  inasmuch  as  we  t;etlno 
8  in  place  of  one — one  lor  tlie  body  and  one  for  the  purse.  When  this 
iracticablc,  it  seems  best  that  we  should  have  tbe  gyniDssinm,  We  are 
g  to  have  one  or  both,  provided  we  can  secure,  more  generally  than  st 
ut,  that  inestimable  boon,  a  sound  mind  in  a  sound  bodf. 
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Thz  SuPzsniTEffDEKOT. — The  Republican  State  ConventioD,  on  the  twenty - 
■  seeood  of  Febraary,  unanimously  nominated  Hon.  B.  C.  Hobbs,  the  present 
Soperintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  for  re  election.  This  was  a  fitting  en- 
donement  of  a  faithful  officer.  Mr.  H.  has  been  in  office  seventeen  months, 
and  during  this  time  has  demonstrated  his  devotion  to  his  work,  and  his  fit- 
Bess  for  it  He  has  not  had  time  to  develop  any  ejKtended  plans.  There  is 
probably  now  no  new  field  admitting  of  striking  results,  but  every  depart- 
ment admits  of  symmetrizing  and  guiding.  The  fields  that  to  us  seem  most 
seeding  work,  are,  School  Architecture  and  School  Statistics.  Keenly  were 
the  defects  in  these  felt  by  the  last  administration,  but  the  revision  of  the 
School  law,  the  aiding  of  the  new  Institute  system,  and  the  securing  of  a 
''fund  basis,"  precluded  extended  labor  in  these  departments. 

The  architecture  of  the  cities  and  towns  is  reaching  a  respeotabili^  in  ven- 
fiktioD,  convenience  and  taste;  but  in  the  rural  districts  these  are  painfully 
detective.  Thousands  on  thousands  of  dollars  are  annually  wasted  on  houses 
hadly  planned  and  badly  constructed.  If  there  was  a  law  compelling  Trus- 
tees to  examine,  it  would  be  well  to  have  prepared  and  distributed  at  State 
expense,  the  plans  of  several  grades  of  houses,  with  outs  representing  the 
ttoe,  and  estimates  of  cost  And  we  are  not  clear  but  that  it  would  be  well 
for  the  State  to  do  both — ^furnish  the  plans  and  pass  a  law  requiring  Trustees 
Id  examine  them.  This,  however,  is  a  subject  for  the  consideration  of  the 
Ssperintendenl  and  the  Legislature. 
We  close  by  saying  that  the  policy  of  keeping  a  man  in  tiie  office  at  least 

k      two  terms,  is  wise.    The  services  of  the  second  term  are  worth  a  large  per  cent. 

'  more  to  the  State  than  the  first  Indeed,  we  deem  it  uafortunate  that  the 
CoBstitutwn  does  not  provide  for  a  three  years'  term,  leaving  custom  to  pro- 
vide for  a  re-election,  thus  securing  at  least  six  years  of  experience. 


A  MuBMB.. — A  terrible  tragedy  occurred  near  Greenfield,  Hancock  county, 
OB  the  8th  ult  An  altercation  took  place  between  a  teacher  and  a  young 
■an,  in  which  the  teacher  struck  the  young  man  on  the  head  with  a  club, 
pndaeing  death  in  a  few  hours.  The  circumstances,  as  we  learn  them,  are 
briefly  these : 

The  young  man  had  been  carrying  a  pistol,  and  the  teacher  ordered  him 
to  take  it  home  and  leave  it  there,  or  stay  at  home  himself.  Whereupon  the 
papil  aaid,  in  the  hearing  of  the  teacher,  that  he  would  do  neither.  The 
teacher,  hearing  these  words,  erroneously  considered  himself  called  upon  to 
vindicate  his  authority,  and  to  do  this  ordered  him  to  "  shut  his  mouth,"  or  he 
would  knock  him  down,  at  the  same  time  picking  up  the  poker  and  advanc- 
ing toward  him.  The  boy  seized  a  billet  of  wood,  but  the  teacher  wrested  it 
from  him,  and  as  the  boy  turned  away  the  t^aoher  struck  him  on  the  head, 
knocking  him  to  his  knees.  The  boy  left  the  school  house  and  walked  home, 
a  mile  and  a  half,  not  seeming  to  be  seriously  injured,  but  suddenly  showed 
signs  of  his  injury,  and  died  at  6  p.  m.,  before  a  physician  reached  him. 

The  teacher  was  immediately  arrested,  and,  it  is  said,  expressed  great  sur- 
prise at  the  result  of  his  action.    If  the  account  received  be  correct,  it  is  sin- 
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!  to  be  hoped  Ihat  bie  earprise  ma;  doI  tertninale  until  be  finds  hinaelf 
'  lodged  in  the  peoitentiAr;  for  a  term  of  jeua.  Wben  will  Ibis  brutal 
of  striking  papiie  sbout  the  bead  and  fue  cftaeel  IF  ancb  cruel  and 
erouB  practices  cannot  be  Btopped  othprwige,  we  are  in  favor  of  statn- 
loactmeut,  making  a>l  such  acta  puuisbable  b;  bear;  fine  or  impn^on- 


>B  Gan^  his  age  about  nineteen.    Tbe 


}ii  Eiaminer  Bewbj,  of  Henry  count;,  we  learn  tbat  tbis  count;  baa 

.;  school  corporations,  with  another  juat  "being  born."    He  aaji  a  ma- 

of  tbe  Trualees  are  leijiog  a  tuition  tax  ranging  from  three  cents  U) 

J  cenU  on  the  buadred  dulUn.    Tbe  Teachers  sustain  a  Count;  Asao- 

n,  and  in  some  lownebipB,  a  lownsbip  asaocialion. 

ese  facts  indicate  work,  just  wbat  a  several  ;ears' acquaintance  witb 

H.  leads  tu  to  expect. 

in;  other  coQul;  is  doing  a  good  work,  we  should  be  glad  to  be  in' 

:d ;  and  if  an;  of  tbe  half  dozen  that  are  doing  poor  work  are  willing 

DC  to  the  "  coDfestional,"  and  tell  us  of  tbeir"sinB  and  shortcomings," 

halt  be  glad  to  know  Ibese  things  also,    Shall  we  hear]. 


GBuitriEi.D,  Ind.,  Feb.  31st,  18TD. 
ir.  Gao.  W.  Hoes — Bapected  Tea4ker  and  Friend — As  Ibave  been 
ned  b;  the  good  people  of  this  place  that  Ihe;  are  indebted  to  jocraelt 
le  plan  of  their  excellent  school  buildings,  I  thoagbt  it  would  not  be 
ereating  to  ;ou  to  hear  a  word  in  regard  to  the  schuol  now  being  taught 
)  new  Aouse.  II  began  near  tbe  middle  of  Jaouai;,  and  ia  now  enter- 
pon  its  sixth  week.  Tbe  first  monib enrolled  aboutthreehundredand 
I  pupils,  and  b;  tbe  close  of  the  seoond,  at  the  present  rale,  the  nnm- 
ill  reach  three  hundred  and  fift;.  The  sofaool  thus  Aur  baa  beeo  vu; 
aaful. 

Respectfull;  ;our8,  'S.  W.  FiTz  GntAUi. 


— At  a  recent  meeting  of  tbe  Boird  of  EdncatioD  of  ETanavill^ 
illowing  resolution  was  adopted: 
toiixd.  That  tbe  Sapetinlendent  admit  the  children  to  the  Seoond  Pri- 

Scbools  who  shall  attain  to  the  age  of  six  ;ear8  before  the  eighteenth 
me  1  provided  tlMt  application  sball  be  made  to  the  Superintendent  for 
■sioD  onoi  before  Uonda;,  the  twentj-firstof  Febmarj.Hndat  no  other 
;  and  that  this  rule  be  published  in  the  oi^  papers,  and  nofioe  given 

in  the  public  aohools. 
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Bonis  Catholic  tf  xnaces. — The  publishers  of  the  valuable  book  entitled 
*^  Priest  and  Nan,"  which  exposes  the  dangers  of  Protestant  parents  sending 
their  children  to  Roman  Catholic  Scfaoolsj  have  received  a  letter  threatening 
them  with  death  if  thej  don't  stop  issuing  it  Such  arguments  may  be  effeo- 
tul  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  but  will  have  no  power  to  arrest  the  publi 
eation  of  this  or  similar  volumes  in  this  country. — JV.  T.  Evangelist, 


Stati  Noemal  School. — The  second  term  of  this  school  will  commence 
OD  the  3l8t  of  March,  and  continue  twelve  weeks.  An  Institute  class  will 
belonued  for  the  accommodation  of  those  who  can  attend  but  one  term.  We 
advise  eveiy  teacher  who  expects  to  teach  next  fall  and  winter,  to  take  ad- 
vintjige  of  this  favorable  opportunity  for  a  drill  in  methods.  ^ 


FsoH  the  published  report  of  Pleasant  Bond,  Superintendent  of  the  Wa- 
bash  Schools,  we  learn  that  the  schvols  of  that  pUee  are  in  good  condition^ 
tod  are  improving.  From  all  the  reports  we  get  from  the  Wabash,  we  infer 
that  its  schools  compare  favorably  with  the  best  in  the  State. 


Tbi  ieachen  of  Lawrenceburg  and  Aurora  are  sustaining  an  educational 
toliuan  in  the  county  paper. 

Thx  citizens  of  Attica  have  raised  a  fund  to  buy  school  books  for  poor  chil- 
dren.   Let  others  go  and  do  likewise. 

A  Ha.  Stockwxll,  of  Lafayette,  has  recently  donated  $25,000  to  Asbuiy 
University.    May  he  be  blessed  in  his  de«d. 

A  Ua.  JoNss,  of  Fort  Wayie,  has  recently  donated  two  hundred  volumes  <^ 
law  books  to  the  State  University,  estimated  to  be  worth  $''^000. 

Total  assets  of  the  Perdue  University,  as  per  report  of  Treasurer,  March 
7,  were  $4b9,G68.    Work  commences  on  building  at  once. 

RiFOET  ^ys  Franklin  College  is  in  a  very  flourishing  condition,  l^ew  cat- 
alogue will  bhow  an  enrollment  of  about  one  hundred  and  seventy-five. 

Gemxkal  Cakbikoton  has  been  elected  Military  Profesi<or  in  Wabash  Col- 
lege.   Gen.  C.'s  name  is  familiar  to  the  people  oi  Indiana. 

CoL.  Tbompson,  of  l^ewport,  Ky.,  has  been  elected  Profesflor  of  Military 
Science  and  Civil  Engineering,  in  the  State  University. 

A  coi'PLX  of  boys  are  in  jail  for  having  disturbed  the  colored  school  in 
Bloomington. 

Hx  who  denies  the  truth  of  Christianity  because  he  finds  no  Christian  per- 
fect, might  with  as  much  reason  deny  the  existence  of  the  sun  because  it  is 
at  times  obscured  by  clouds. 

Hs  that  seeks  io  learn  all  that  others  are  saying  about  him,  has  adopted  a 
policy  that  will  leave  him  no  peace  in  this  life. 
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— lAwrence  City,  KtDsaa,  douUs  (100,000  (o  the  Slkte  Univcnitj. 
— Tbe  last  cilalague  of  Amberat  alrikes  all  tLe  titles  from  the  ii*mM  of 

<r  pardier  io  the  great  Harper  firm,  If«* 

—One  of  Ihe  buildings  of  Otlerbeine  Dnivereity,  0„  was  destroyed  bj 
in  January.    Lois,  $50,000. 

—There  is  a  college  in  Kanaaa  for  colored  people.    Number  of  ilndentt, 
t  one  baadred  <u]d  seTeo^-fire. 


—Missouri  loealCB  her  Africnllural  College  at  Colombia,  Ibe  prmett 
of  the  Stale  Uuireraily.    Thia  iodtcatcs  (he  union  of  the  two. 
— It  issaid  the  PcnDBylrania  Agricultural  College  has  an  annual  iEMMtmc 
25,000,  besides  three  experimental  famiB,  jel  edocates  only  forty-fiie 
3nU  a  year.     If  this  be  fact,  a  little  reonatTucting  would  be  good. 

— California  nniiersity  opens  the  Ibllo wing  practical  departments:  la- 
rial,  Uechanics,  Mining,  Heiallurgj,  Agriculture,  and  Hortieullure 
looks  like  a  untTersity  for  tbe  nineteenth  oentuij,  rather  than  for 
slileentb. 

— Harvard  University  Is  discussing  college  degrees.  Tbe  Committee 
iegrees  proposes  that  Ihe  title  A.  Al.  shall  be  conferred  only  on  ooadition 
itiefactory  examination  and  Ihesia,  or  in  coniudei^tion  of  pnfcaaionai  or 
iry  eicelleooe. 

— An  enterprise  is  being  oonsidered  JD  Boston,  looking  to  the  opening  of 
strial  deparlmenia  in  tbe  public  schools,  for  educating  girls  in  catting 
making  garments-  also  in  other  domestic  duties.  The  plan  it  meeting 
uragemcnt. 

— Tbe  Board  of  School  Visitors  In  Memphis  have,  in  accordance  villi 
tuggestion  of  the  Superintendent,  prohibited  all  religious  exercises  in  the 
ioechoole.  This  includes,  of  coarse,  the  reading  of  tbe  Bible.  We  hope 
e  Home  of  the  citizens  of  Hemphie  follow  the  example  of  Cincinnati,  and 
the  right  of  the  Commissioners  to  make  any  such  order. 

— It  is  estimated  that  twenty  five  thousand  children  are  constantly  on 
itreets  of  London,  withont  any  one  to  oare  for  or  control  thorn.  Tbej 
»lled  "street  Arabs."  Shame,  that  one  of  the  most  enlightened  cities  in 
;1obe,  will  allow  this  mass  of  humanity  to  fester  in  ignorance  and  f  ioe, 
iraling  a  moral  leprosy  fi^r  othen,  and  death  for  themselves.  Are  there 
'aabodjs,  Bronghatas,  or  Wilberfotcea  left  in  London? 
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Rer.  John  McClintock,  D.  D.,  President  of  Drew  Theological  Semi- 

Dtij,  MadisoD,  N.  J.,  deceased  March  4th,  in  (he  fifty-sixth  year  of  his  age 

Dr.  llcCiinlock  wan  born  in  Philadelphia,  in  1814,  and  took  his  college 
eoorse  it  the  University  of  Penns^  Ivania,  graduating  in  1835.  AAer  gradu- 
Atioo,  he  took  work  as  a  minister  of  the  Methodist  Church.  Subsequently 
be  held  the  Chair  of  Ancient  Languages,  also  of  Mathematics  in  Dickinson 
College,  Carlisle,  Pa.  From  1848  to  1856,  he  was  editor  of  the  Methodist 
Quirterly  Review.  He  was  associate  author,  with  Dr.  Crooks,  of  **  Latin  Les- 
ions.'* He  was  a  ripe  scholar  and  a  fluent  and  strong  speaker.  Education 
and  the  Church  will  feel  his  loss. 

In  February,  President  Grant  removed  Hon.  Henry  Barnard  from  the 

Comml8j<ionerBhip  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Education,  and  appointed  in  his 
<tead  Gen.  John  Eaton,  Jr.  'Tis  easy  to  comment  harshly  ou  a  man  when 
beia  down,  hence  no  remarks  now  concerning  Mr.  Barnard. 

General  Eaton  was  for  two  or  three  years  ^Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
ttmction  of  Tennessee.  He  is  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  a  graduate  of 
Dartmouth  College.  So  far  we  believe  he  has  done  his  work  well.  It  is  sin- 
eerelj  hoped  that  he  may  fully  meet  the  claims  of  this  new  position.  A  fail- 
ire  on  bis  part  will,  almost  beyond' doubt,  lose  us  the  Bureau.  A  majority  o' 
CoogreAsmen  have  treated  the  Bureau  coldly  from  the  beginning.  The  posi- 
tion of  many  might  be  given  in  the  inelegant  but  expressive  phrase,  **  can't 
see  it" 


Tee  following  letter  was  sent  to  an  Examiner,  and  is  given  verbatim  et  lit- 
traSntm  ei  punctuatum,  except  the  names.    Comment  is  unnecessary  ; 

Jan  the'  2  th  1870 
Mr  — *  Sir  as  wee  have  Some  trubell  in  our  chool  District,  and  it  has 
to  Bee  Settled  Buy  you  I  J'eel  you  will  Dow  the  District  Agrate  favour  1/ 

you  can  sustain  Miss  g^^  which  1  think  you  will  If  Miss  g is  Note 

Sustained  our  District  will  B<re  Badly  injurde 

this  trubble  Eaa  all  Grode  oute  of  tow  Bade  Boys  that  is  my  apinion 
Your  Friend  till  Deth  X  Y  Z 

Mr ^I  dont  think  on  half  of  those  men  who  Siend  that  perteAhon  Nowes 

&ey  thing  aboute  the  chool  Law  and  some  ove  them  cant  Rite  thair  one 
Name  I  think  our  trustee  and  his  family  was  at  the  hed  of  the  hole  thing 
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r  Boenea  In  Anolher  World.   B;  Qeorge  Wood. 

wbolielteveln  tbelmmortslllyofthesoat  have  some  Ideas,  oral  Imt 
es,  Bboat  Heaven,  These  Ideu  may  be  a«  varleil  an  menial  oinsllln. 
iandhuroau  bellcft.  'TIS  oertain  tbey  vary  with  rellgloaa  fallh.  Tb« 
in  looks  for  a  heaven  of  One  hnntlng  SToands,  with  do  "  pale  f«ce''lo 
Bt  hint;  theMnbammedan,  loasennnous  heaven.  adinlDlMeTlnKlahli 
er  wants;  the  CbrUtlan  to  a  heaven  of  exalted  partly  and  nnallojed 
':ne»s  Here  are  slBniOcantdlversliles,  Narrowing  the  view  to  Chrto- 
.  and  divfraltlei  still  eiHi,  wpeelally  when  we  pass  bfyond  revenlsd 
One  holds  that  the  chief  feat  nre  (If  bearen  Is  rent;  another  that  ft  li 
ity;  another  that  Itlswonhip,  and  that  this  worship  conHlsischieBy 
nKlng;  and  Htm  anotber,  tbatit  isto  eoni^regsle  aboat  (he  tbrnnemd 
with  the  harpers  harping  opon  the  hnrpa  ol  gold,  whilst  the  morelm- 
itlve  would  Soat  Into  a  dreamy  mystlclHm  with  bodies  of  super-spirlt- 
aoulil,  cUd  In  sty  robes  of  ether  woof. 

>  anthor  or  the  work  iieforo  oa  ha"  tried  his  powers  of  iniaglnatlon  In 
frnltfniaod  anknown  fleld.  At  times  be  llfuths  reader  appreciably 
the  apirltnal,  at  times  ha  sinks  toward  the  material,  anmlttaheably 
ndlngus,  whatever  may  be  his  theme,  that  he  (rhe  writer)  Isatlll  of  tlie 
I  earthy.  His  ravor[|«  Oelda  or  planea  Of  exploration  are  the  aodil 
the  artistic  Indeed,  we  miKht  be  lend  to  think  (he  author  was  ■ 
i  in  the  eonveTSBtlonal  school  of  Johnson  or  Coleridge,  or  an  arastenr 
lin  theslndioofPhydlaaorPreiltlles,  The  worshlplnl  element  li  not 
lioent.  Indeed  Is  noticeably  anbordlnate  to  the  two  named  above.  He 
neslbe  doctrine  of  Intercommnnlcation  between  the  spirit  world  and 

Grttntlng  this  assumption  in  aid  of  the  beanty  ofthealory,  we  an  irf 
pinion  that  be  draws  rather  strongly  on  the  eredolltyof  nninitlBtad 
als,  when,  from  aanrlse  nnlil  nine  o'clock,  p.  m.,  be  brings  Mrs.Iay 
ler  angel  to  earth,  tbroagh  a  space  greater  (ban  that  traversed  by  aiay 
:ht  since  the  hirtli  of  Adam.  This  Is  high  ronuaetiv  Indeed,  we  mi glit 
spa  witb  safrty  extend  thU  remark  to  the  whole  book,  and  to  all  snch 
ts,  whether  by  this  or  other  antbora.  And  yet  wedo  not  condemn  snch 
ts,  and  for  the  reasons:  ttrst.  there  is  B  desire  on  the  pari  of  all  who 
It,  to  look  into  the  spirit  world ;  second,  because  a  heavy  per  cent,  of 
lanktnd  crave  and  will  have  Dctlon.and  many  will  descend  to  the 
9t  class  rather  than  have  none.  It  is  therefore  belter  to  fornisb  tboss 
tea  have  It.  that  wbicb  elevates  and  puriOes,  rather  than  thai  wbteb 

ng  the  Bible  and  all  other  reliable  sources,  let  all  look  throogh  lbs 

Tly  gates"  Into  tbe  city. 

IS  book  Is  iDlcDded  by  Ihe  author  to  aid  In  this  work. 

0*  RpiciHENS  OP  Eholibh  LrTBRATiniE ;  Selected  from  the  chief  Ent- 
sh  writers,  and  arranged  chronological! v.  Bv  Thomas  B  Shaw.  A.  U-, 
ad  Wm.  HniUb,  LL.  D.  Hbeldon  ft  Co..  New  Vork.  12mo.:  pp.  477. 
the  lltleindlcales,  this  work  consists  of  selectlans  from  eminent  Eng- 
nthors,  extending  over  a  period  from  OSO  A.  D.  to  ISfPt.  The  larger  part 
S  work  li  poetry.    Bach  works  are  always  of  interest  to  tbe  lover  of  llt- 

nbeing  Intended  asan  aooompanlmenl  of  another  work,  by  the  same 
[>r,  giving  tbe  history  of  various  authors,  no  history  Is  here  given.  The 
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works  are  designed  as  complements  of  each  other.  A  year  ago,  in  a  notice  of 
the  other  work,  we  held  it  as  deficient  because  no  specimens  were  given. 
This  TOlnme  supplies  the  deficiency.  Turning  to  lower  considerations,  we 
sre  of  the  opinion  that  economy  and  convenience  would  be  better  subserved 
by  a  union  of  the  two  volumes  in  one.  One  book  containing  the  same  mat- 
ter is  always  cheaper  than  two,  and  usually  more  convenient,  unless  pon- 
derous. This  is,  however,  a  remediable  evil.  Patrons  can  suggest,  and  pub- 
lishers can  change. 

Waving  these  minor  consideration,  the  studept  has  here  a  collection 
attractive  and  varied.  He  can  fill  his  ears  with  the  cadence  of  Johnson's 
thundering  periods;  can  feast  his  imagination  on  Milton's  sublime  im- 
agery; can  try  his  critical  acumen  on  the  idiomatic  terseness  of  Swift; 
r^oice-ln  the  creations  of  Shakespeare ;  may  stand  horrified  In  the  presence 
of  Byron's  wlEard-like  incantations;  may  luxuriate  in  the  oriental  phanku- 
na  of  Moore,  or  he  may  be  transported  into  dreamland  by  the  lute-like  mel- 
odies of  Coleridge,  Campbell  and  Gray.    Read  and  see. 

A  Nbw  Mwthod  of  Instruction  in  Pr actio al  Penmanship;  Adapted  to 
the  Use  of  Schools.  By  Lizzie  S.  Campbell.  Cincinnati,  Stillman  A 
Adams.    16mo.;  pp,  65. 

This  is  a  modest  little  volume,  but  so  plain  and  practical  are  its  instruc- 
tions, that  it  must  prove  highly  valuable  to  the  teacher  not  already  an 
adept  in  penmanship.  The  instructions  are  accompanied  by  neat  and  ex- 
pressive cuts  illustratiive  of  the  principles  presented. 

We  cordially  commend  this  little  volume  to  teachers  of  primary  penman- 
ship. With  this  book  la  his  hand,  many  a  teacher  would  present  good 
work,  who  now  presents  a  botch.  The  authoress  is  an  Indiana  teacher,  now 
engaged  in  Moore's  Hill  College,  Moore's  Hill,  Ind. 

Epitome  of  Andbbwb  and  Stoddard's  Latin  iSRAlCMAR.  By  J.  H.  An- 
drews.   Boston :  Crocker  and  Brewster. 

The  work  now  presented  to  the  public  Is  but  an  abridged  form  of  Andrews 

and  Stoddard's  larger  Grammar,  as  Itename  indicates,  and  will  probably 

enppljra  want  which  the  student  and  teacher  of  Latin  have  long  felt.    The 

gap  between  the  Introductory  work  and  the  large  Grammar,  with  its  many 

roles  and  more  exceptions,  is  great,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  very  book  for 

an  intermediate  step. 

Th8  Biblb  in  thb  Pimitio  Schools.    Robert  Clark  A  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O. 
Price,  $2  UO. 

All  are  familiar  with  the  fact  that  there  has  been  an  attempt  on  the  part 
of  the  School  Board  to  put  the  Bible  out  of  the  public  schools  of  Cincinnati 
that  the  case  was  carried  to  the  superior  courts,  and  there  decided.  The 
above-named  book  contains  a  full  history  of  this  contest,  together  with  the 
arguments  of  the  attorneys,  and  the  opinions  of  the  Judges.  The  whole 
makes  a  volume  of  over  four  hundred  pages. 

This  Bible  question  In  the  public  schools  Is  one  of  vast  importance,  and 
one  that  concerns  us  all.  This  volume  will  be  of  greni  value,  as  it  contains 
the  strongest  arguments  that  can  be  produced  on  both  sides  of  the  question. 
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No.  5  East  Washington  Street, 
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BOOK    AND    STATIONERY    LINE. 

They  will  forward  any  Book  in  print,  by  Mail  or  Express,  at  Catalogus  jPricsi. 
Teachers  visiting  the  City  will  be  very  welcome  at 

ly>2  MERRILL  &  FIELD'S. 


Ko.  4  lilast  'Washinfpton  Street)  Indianapolis. 
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BtcMI^  Hew  8cb«ol  Geographies. 

MITCHELL'S  FIRST  LESSONS  IN 
GEOtJRAPHY.  For  young  children. 
Ad  introfJuction  to  the  Author's  Pri- 
mary Geography.  With  Map6  and 
KngraTings. 

MITCHELL'S  NEW  PRIMARY  GE- 
OGRAPHY. Illustrated  by  SO  Colored 
Maps  and  100  KngravinKS.  Designed 
a&  an  introduction  to  the  New  Inter- 
Dfdiate  Geogmphy. 

MITCHELL'S  .NEWT  INTERMEDIATE 
GEOGRAPHY.  For  the  use  of 
8cboola  and  Academies.  Illustrated 
by SS  Copper- Plate  Maps  and  numer- 
0Q&  Engravings. 

MIICHELL'S  NEW  SCHOOL  GEOG-' 
BAPUY  AND  ATLAS.    ASvbtemofi 
Modem  Geography— Physical,  Politi- 
cal, and  Dfrscriptive;  accompanied  by 
a  new  Atlas  oi  44  Copper-Plate  Mups, 
am]  Illustrated  by  200  hngravings. 

MITCHELL'S  NEW  PHYSICAL  GB- 
OGRAPllY.  With  13  Copper-Plate 
Mdpt.  and  160  Engravings.  By  John 
Br^klesby.  A.Bf.,  Professor  of  Math- 
ematics in  Trinity  College. 

MircHELL'S  NEW'  OUTLINE  MAPS. 
A  serit>s  of  Seven  Maps,  handsomely 
colored  and  mounted,  in  size  24  x  28 
inches,  except  the  Map  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  Sd  x  48  incbi-s  They 
duariy    and    fully    lejprcsent.    at    a 

5 lance,  the  I'olitical  Boundaries, 
loontain  •  Systems.  River  -  Courseis, 
Plateaus,  Plains,  and  Deserts  of  the 
Earth. 
MITCHELL'S  NEW  ANCIENT  GEOG- 
RAPHY. An  entirely  new  worlc,  el- 
egantly Illustrated. 


William    Bingham,    A.M.,    Superin- 
tendent of  the  Bingham  School. 

BINGHAM'S  LATIN  GRAMMAR.  A 
Grammar  of  the  Latin  Language.  For 
the  use  of  Schools.  With  exercises 
and  vocabularies.  By  Wm.  Bingham, 
A.M. 

BINGHAM'S  C^SAR.  Caesar's  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Gallic  War.  With 
critical  and  explanatory  nutes,  vocab- 
uiiiry,  and  a  new  Mau  of  Gaul.  By 
William  Bingham.  A.M. 

COPPEE'S  ELEMENTS  OF  LOGIC. 
Designed  as  a  Manual  of  Instruction. 
By  Henry  Coppe*.  LL.D.,  President 
of  Lehigh  University. 

COPPEE'S  ELEMENTS  OF  RHETOR- 
IC. Designed  as  a  Manual  of  Instruc- 
tion.   By  Henrv  Coppci.  LL  D. 

HOWS'  PRIMARY  LADIES'  READ- 
ER. A  choice  and  varied  Collection 
of  Prose  and  Poetry,  adapted  to  the 
capacities  of  Young  Children.  By 
John  W.  8.  Hows.  Professor  of  Elocu- 
tion. 

HOWS'  JUNIOR  LADIES'  READER. 
LADIES'  READER. 
LADIES'   BOOK  OF  READ- 
AND  RECITATIONS. 


HOWS' 

HOWS' 

INGS 
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METHODS  IN  MORAL  EDUCATION.— U. 


(/^  BY  PBSS't  J.  M.  GRBGORT,  LL.  D. 

Since  my  first  article  was  written,  the  question  of  the 
exclusion  of  the  Bible  from  the  public  schools  has  as* 
samed  a  phase  which  adds  new  interest  to  that  of  moral 
education.  If,  as  now  seems  probable,  the  inflaence  of 
the  Divine  Scriptures  must  be  dispensed  wit!a,  in  order  to 
secure  the  entirely  public  character  of  these  schools,  we 
must  take  a  more  careful  count  of  the  moral  teaching 
that  may  be  left  us.  For  I  take  it  that  no  one  is  yet  pre- 
pared to  advocate  the  absurd  and  impracticable  notion, 
that  the  schools  shall  be  as  free  of  moral,  as  of  religious 
teachings.  To  secure  this  it  would  be  necessary  to  leave 
the  moral  nature  at  home,  or  to  put  it  to  sleep  while  the 
work  of  intellectual  education  is  in  progress.  Not 'to 
teach  morality,  is  to  inculcate  immorality.  The  absence 
of  truth  is  falsehood.  The  conscience  and  affections  can 
Bot  be  held  in  absolute  inaction.  The  very  failure  to  ex* 
ercise  them  in  right  directions,  while  the  mind  is  ex- 
panding and  the  scope  of  vision  is  enlarging,  would  con- 
demn them  to  a  fatal  minority.  The  Bible  may  be  spared, 
if  it  must  be,  since  it  will  still  abide  in  churches,  and  Sun* 
day-schools,  and  homes ;  but  the  moral  culture  which  the 
Bible  helps  to  give,  can  not  be  neglected  and  leave  edu- 
cation sound.  Let  us  now  proceed  to  notice  the  great 
natural  principles  which  underlie  moral  education. 

There  is  one  grand,  comprehensive  law  of  education 
which  controls  the  cultivation  of  all  active,  living  powers^ 
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mental  or  physical.  It  is  the  law  of  exercise.  This  law 
has  two  distinct  limbs,  or  claases,  which  may  be  stated 
thus: 

1st.  To  develop  strength^  the  faculty  must  be  exercised 
in  its  sphere,  and  up  to  its  full  power,  but  without  ex- 
haustion, and  with  proper  periods  of  recuperation  and 
repose. 

2d.  To  produce  skilly  repeat  the  same  exercise  till  the 
action  required  attains  the  force  and  faculty  of  a  habit 
On  these  two  hang  all  the  rules  for  training  the  powers, 
whether  of  the  mind  or  body.  Strength  and  skill  are  the 
component  elements  of  culture. 

This  is  as  true  of  moral  culture,  as  of  that  which  is 
merely  physical.  The  well-trained  conscience  is  one 
which  makes  its  decisions  with  the  certainty  and  ease  of 
a  habitual  action,  and  conceives  them  with  a  clearness 
which  renders  them  almost  resistless. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  any  power  or  faculty 
which  is  frequently  brought  into  vigorous  exercise,  grows 
stronger.  The  reason  of  this  result,  may,  perhaps,  be 
found  in  the  strong  and  instinctive  impulse  in  nature  to 
reinforce  any  organ  or  faculty  which  is  brought  into  ex- 
haustive exercise.  The  much-used  muscle  grows  in  size 
and  strength.  Nature  fits  it  for  its  tasks.  But  to  these 
must  come  alternations  of  repose  to  allow  nature  the 
necessary  time  to  fully  reinforce  and  recuperate  the 
partly  wasted  power.  The  mental  faculties  follow  the 
same  law  as  the  physical,  and  in  some  analogous  way 
grow  stronger,  when  subjected  to  frequent,  regular  and 
vigorous  use.  Even  the  senses  may  be  cultivated  to  in- 
creased keenness,  by  careful  exercise.  The  Indian  tracks 
his  foe,  and  finds  his  way  through  untracked  wilds  by  in- 
dications too  slight  to  be  seen  by  ordinary  eyes.  The 
eyes  of  the  deaf,  and  the  ears  of  the  blind,  gain  a  power 
which  goes  far  to  compensate  for  the  senses  they  lack. 
It  is  the  perceptive  faculty  which  is  properly  quickened 
in  these  cases. 

The  influence  of  exercise  in  improving  the  practical 
judgment  is  abundantly,  and  sometimes  curiously,  iUus- 
jtrated  in  the  skill  shown  by  artisans  and  professional 
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men  in  their  several  pursuits.  The  physician  judges  of 
the  natare  of  disease ;  the  jurist  applies  rules  of  law ;  the 
engineer  and  mechanic  determine  a  hundred  practical 
questions  with  a  faculty  which  seems  wonderful  to  one 
not  trained  to  the  same  acts. 

As  we  might  expect,  the  same  great  law  of  growth  by 
exercise,  holds  good,  in  great  part,  in  the  case  of  the 
moral  faculties.  Especially  is  this  true  in  the  intellectual 
part— the  discriminating  power  of  conscience.  Every  act 
of  judging  of  the  moral  character  of  an  action,  purpose 
or  motive,  increases  both  the  strength  and  skill  to  make 
sach  judgments.  And  this  gives  us  our  first  rule  for 
moral  education.  It  is  to  hring  the  moral  judgment  into 
frequent  and  vigorous  exercise.  This  may  be  done  in  the 
same  way  as  we  exercise  the  mathematical  judgment,  by 
offering  it  mathematical  problems  for  its  solution.  So 
let  the  moral  problem — questions  of  conscience — be  pro- 
pounded to  the  pupil,  and  he  be  required  to  give  a  clear 
and  rational  decision.  Further  on  we  shall  see  the  nature 
and  extent  of  that  domain  of  moral  truths,  in  which  these 
problems  are  found.  It  is  enough  now  to  state  that  every 
voluntary  human  act  has  its  moral  side^  and  affords  an 
exercise  for  the  moral  judgment  to  determine  not  only 
its  right  or  wrong  character,  but  the  reasons  and  relations 
of  good  or  evil.  If  we  would  produce  acuteness  of  the 
moral  faculty,  we  should  give  great  variety  to  the  prob- 
lems proposed ;  if  we  wish  to  give  strength  and  profound- 
ness, we  must  increase  the  difficulty  and  complexity  of 
the  qnestions ;  but  if  we  would  give  skill  and  quickness, 
we  must  multiply  the  problems  of  the  same  sort.  Repeti- 
tion alone  can  give  that  readiness,  precision  and  ease  of 
action  which  we  denominate  skillful. 

But  the  culture  of  the  moral  judgment  alone  will  not 
give  moral  character.    Very  many 

'*  Know  the  right,  the  right  approre, 
But  still  the  wrong  pursue." 

The  keen  casuist  who  can  decide  a  moral  problem  with 
almost  mathematical  precision,  may  still  be  wholly  sel- 
fish and  corrupt.   But  this  by  no  means  denies  the  valae 
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of  a  sound  and  cultivated  moral  judgment.  Though  we 
often  know  better  than  we  doy  yet,  other  things  being 
equal,  he  who  knows  best  will  do  best. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  men  are  sometimes  honest 
in  the  ordinary  circumstances  to  which  they  are  wonted, 
and  whose  temptations  they  have  learned  to  resist,  but 
they  suddenly  become  demoralized  and  their  virtue  fails 
when  transferred  to  some  new  and  untried  sphere.  The 
untaught  moral  judgment  fails  to  fortify  them  with  the 
necessary  motives  for  the  maintenance  of  integrity  in 
the  sudden  transition. 

But,  as  before  shown,  the  sensibility  also  has  a  moral 
function.  We  have  moral  feelings^  as  well  as  moral  per- 
oeptiona  and  judgrAenis^  and  in  a  sound  and  true  moral 
education,  these  feelings  must  evidently  .have  a  place. 
They  are  to  be  trained  to  a  prompt  and  strong  aversion 
for  vice  and  wrong  doing,  and  an  equally  prompt  and 
steady  approval  of  the  right,  the  true  and  the  good.  The 
clamors  of  appetite  and  the  storms  of  passion  must  be 
met,  not  only  by  a  clear  intellection  of  their  folly  and 
danger,  but  by  a  feeling  higher,  purer,  stronger  than 
they — a  feeling  in  whose  presence  they  sink  into  due 
subordination,  and  by  which  they  are  held  in  quiet  con- 
trol. To  cultivate  such  a  feeling  one  has  only  to  call  it 
into  hearty  and  vigorous  action  by  a  proper  exhibition  of 
the  nobleness,  the  beauty  and  the  beneficence  of  virtue. 
Thus  the  virtues  of  veracity,  courage,  charity,  industry, 
modesty,  patriotism,  honesty,  and  piety  to  parents  and 
towards  heaven,  may  be  shown  in  such  beauty  and 
breadth  of  goodness,  such  grandeur  of  relations  and  re- 
sults, so  illustrated  by  well-chosen  and  noble  examples, 
and  so  enforced  by  arguments  that  the  dullest  moral 
sense  can  be  awakened  to  a  high  and  healthful  feeling; 
and  this  feeling  can,  by  repetition,  be  made  to  grow  till 
it  attains  the  power  of  a  sentiment,  or  of  a  stable  princi- 
ple of  action. 

But  moral  culture  must  have  yet  a  third  element.  The 
will  must  be  brought  into  full  and  vigorous  action  in 
well-doing.  One  may  see  the  right  with  the  clearness  of 
a  revelation,  and  feel  its  excellence  with  the  ardor  of  the 
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most  enthusiastic  admiration ;  and  yet,  through  the  in- 
firmity of  an  unused  will,  fail  to  obey  its  lightest  com- 
mands. To  make  the  moral  education  complete  and 
practical,  the  pupil  must  be  engaged  in  acts  of  patient 
self-denial  and  active  good. 

And  finally,  by  repetition,  the  right-doing  must  crys- 
talize  into  habit,  and  virtue  become  a  second  nature. 
The  moral  character  must  always  lack  something  of 
power  and  permanency  until  it  has  reached  this  point. 
The  virtue  which  springs  alone  from  the  reason  will 
often  fail  for  lack  of  light  or  from  want  of  reflection; 
that  which  springs  from  feeling  alone  will  partake  of  the 
fitfulness  and  inconsistency  of  the  human  sensibility. 
The  virtue  that  has  established  itself  as  a  settled  habit, 
like  a  streamlet  in  a  well-worn  channel,  alone  is  worthy 
of  our  perpetual  trust. 

A  survey  of  the  field  in  which  the  moral  powers  act 
will  help  us  to  state  more  fully  the  laws  of  culture. 
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The  artist  develops  first  in  his  own  mind  the  picture  he 
would  work  out  on  the  canvas.  The  picture  produced  is 
now  nearer  perfection  than  the  ideal  in  the  mind.  A 
stream  can  not  rise  higher  than  its  source. 

All  successful  business  men  work  to  plans.  The  me- 
chanic would  be  a  blunderer,  indeed,  to  begin  his  work 
without  specifications. 

To  teach  reading  correctly,  the  teacher  must  have 
prominent  in  her  own  mind  the  purposes  to  be  accom- 
plished, and  then  adapt  her  teaching,  in  her  efl'orts  to  ac- 
complish these  purposes,  to  the  materials,  (minds,)  she 
has  to  work  upon. 

Words  accomplish  two  important  purposes,  viz  : 

1st.  They  bring  to  light  thoughts  hid  away  in  the  mind, 
t.  e.,  words  tell  one's  thoughts  to  another. 
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Riey  hide  avay  in  the  miod  thotights  brought  to 
-om  other  minds,  i.  e.,  words  coming  to  one's  mind, 
)ught6  existing  in  the  mind  of  another, 
iaching  reading,  these  two  powers,  or  purposes,  of 

must  never  be  separated  nor  forgotten.  A  blind 
m  not  appreciate  the  beauty  of  a  landscape  which 
ts  itself  to  his  mind  through  the  sense  of  sight 
';  for  he  has  no  such  sense  to  convey  it  to  his  mind. 
)re  can  a  child  appreciate  the  beauty  of  words, 

mind's  eye  is  blind  to  their  true  meaning.  The 
ip  then,  in  teaching  reading,  is  to  teach  the  mean- 
1  value  of  words.  This  can  be  accomplished,  as  ex- 
i  in  former  articles,  through  the  medium  of  the 
Teaching  through  the  senses,  or  object  teaching, 
iBsential  forerunner  and  accompaniment  to  teach- 
)  art  of  reading, 
luch  theoretically,  now,  practically. 

TEACHING  WORDS  THAT  ABE  NAHKS  OF  TBIN08. 

Begin  teaching  by  asking  the  child  to  name  some 
he  sees;  then  some  things  he  plays  with;  things 
lly,  that  he  already  knows.  Conduct  this  exercise 
I  a  way  as  to  give  life  and  animation,  and  beget  in 
ild  a  desire  to  observs  what  he  sees,  (^  hears,  or 
s.  Of  course  this  exercise  is  not  to  be  confined  to 
le,  but  with  modifications,  is  to  be  practiced  more 
daily. 

Ihow  the  child,  for  example,  an  apple.  Draw  from 
name;  that  the  name  he  speaks  is  a  word;  that 
words  are  recognized  by  the  ear.  Make  this  plain, 
lolding  up  the  apple  again,  call  for  its  name ;  print 
le  blackboard;  tell  the  child  that  what  you  have 
in  the  blackboard  is  also  a  word,  a  printed  word, 
it  the  ear  can  not  recognize,  as  it  makes  no  noise, 
lich  the  eye  can  see.  Tell  its  name,  and  that  it 
just  what  the  spoken  word  means.    Make   this 

Print  the  word  several  times.  Point  to  each  of 
nd  ask  for  the  name  as  you  point.  Let  the  child 
T  this  word  in  his  book,  or  on  the  cards,  or  both. 
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Make  the  child  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  word,  so 
that  he  recognizes  it  at  once,  anywhere,  as  he  recognizes 
the  spoken  word  by  whomsoever  spoken. 

5th.  Teach  the  child  to  print  the  word,  and  let  him 
amase  himself  by  trying  to  print  it ;  and  encourage  him 
by  kind  words  and  a  little  showing,  and  not  discourage 
by  finding  fault,  either  by  words  or  looks.  Remember 
the  first  step  is  the  turning  point  with  the  child,  and  let 
him  come  from  it  full  of  hope  and  self-reliance.  Do  not 
hurry  to  another  word  "  to  keep  up  the  interest,"  keep 
that  up  by  oral  lessons.  Let  him  name  over  the  things  in 
the  room.  Send  him  down  on  a  tour  of  observation,  and 
have  a  time  for  him  to  name  what  he  sees,  etc.. 

TEACHING  ADJECTIVE  WORDS. 

Uning  the  apple  for  illustration.  Ask  for  its  color^ 
«hape,  or  whatever  property  your  word  calls  for,  and  let 
the  answer  come  from  actual  observation.  If  it  is  hard 
or  soft,  let  the  hand  feel  it ;  if  sour  or  sweet,  let  the  child 
taste  to  find  the  answer.  Suppose  you  would  teach  the 
word  red  ;  let  the  apple  be  red.  Let  other  red  things  be 
pointed  out,  and  let  the  child  tell  their  color.  Encour- 
age the  child  to  look  for  red  things,  on  his  way  to  or  from 
school,  at  home,  in  wearing  apparel,  among  buildings, 
animals,  etc.,  etc.,  and  do  not  forget  to  let  him  empty  his 
budget  of  information  thus  gained  into  an  attentive  ear. 
In  the  meantime  the  word  is  printed  and  taught,  as  was 
the  word  apple. 

As  fast  as  words  are  taught  they  should  be  united  so  as 
to  express  something.  Let  these  two  words  be  united — 
first  orally,  then  on  the  blackboard  and  read. 

TEACHING  A  AND  AN. 

When  I  take  up  the  apple  and  ask  its  name^  the  answer 
is,  apple.  But  when  I  ask.  What  is  this?  the  answer 
must  be  an  apple.  Get  this  answer  several  times  and 
print  it  on  the  blackboard,  and  have  it  read,  telling  the 
child  the  small  word  is  an.  Let  it  be  read  in  several 
places.  Holding  up  a  book  or  a  hat  and  asking  What  is 
this  ?  you  get  the  answer,  a  hooky  or  a  hat^  as  the  case 
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■  be,  and  from  the  answer  the  word  a  may  be  taught 
a  may  be  taught  in  connection  with  the  phrase  red 
le,  by  getting  a  reply  to  the  question  What  kind  of 
Lpple  is  this  ?  the  answer,  a  red  apple. 
Y  using  different  kinds  of  apples,  you  can  get  as  ra- 
s,  for  instance,  a  red  apple,  a  green  apple,  a  large 
le,  a  soft  apple,  a  sour  apple,  etc. 
Iways  put  the  words  and  sentences,  as  fast  as  taught, 
)ne  part  of  the  blackboard,  to  be  kept  for  review 
ons,  and  review,  at  first,  several  times  a  day.  Review 
n,  and  be  sure  the  child  pronounces  the  words  and 
«nces  just  as  you  do — as  yon  should.  There  is  no 
ise  for  teaching  to-day  what  must  be  unlearned  to- 
row.  Children  talk  as  well  as  grown  people — they 
',  can,  and  should  read  as  well.  See  that  they  do 
n  the  very  Hrat. 

y  this  time  there  is  quite  a  reading  lesson  on  the 
ikboard.    Let  us  see  how  it  looks : 


a 

an 

soar 

a  sour  apple. 

>ple 

an  apple. 

sweet 

a  sweet  apple. 

(d 

a  red  apple. 

soft. 

a  soft  apple. 

•een 

a  green  apple. 

hard 

a  hard  apple. 

hite 

a  white  apple. 

bad 

a  bad  apple. 

rge 

a  large  apple. 

good 

a  good  apple. 

aall 

a  small  apple. 

juicy 

a  juicy  apple. 

ALL  WORDS  NOT  KAMES  OF  THIKflS 

uld  be  introduced  to  the  child  in  connection  with 
3r  words,  and  first,  orally.  To  teach  is,  for  example, 
3  up  the  apple,  and  say :  This  is  an  apple ;  or.  This  i» 
al  apple;  or,  This  is  a  green  apple,  etc.  Have  the 
d  repeat  the  statements,  and  from  them  bring  out  the 
ds.  Teach  it  from  the  blackboard,  as  already  mea- 
ed;  and  print  the  sentences  on  the  blackboard  for 
ling  and  reviewing. 

TEACHINe   TEE  LETTERS. 

6  yet  nothing  has  been  said  about  the  letters.  It 
not  be  necessary  to  say  much  about  them.    Children 
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will  "pick  them  up"  somewhere,  without  the  teacher's 
aid,  or  even  knowledge ;  just  as  the  new  scholar  learns 
the  names  of  the  other  scholars ;  just  as  we  all  learn  the 
names  of  persons  and  things  we  meet  with,  so  easily,  so 
DDConsciously,  that  we  are  unable  to  tell  how  or  where 
we  became  possessed  of  the  knowledge.  It  seems  unne- 
cessary to  force  children  to  make  an  effort  to  learn  what 
they  will  learn  without  effort,  when  naturally  presented. 
During  the  process  of  printing  the  words,  the  teacher 
may  take  advantage  of  the  opportunities  to  ^^put  the 
children  on  their  track,"  so  that  they  will  learn  the  let* 
ters,  if  not  unconsciously,  as  a  pastime.  Suppose  the 
ehild  is  printing  the  word  ^^cow,"  and  makes  the  letter  o 
too  high,  (thus,  c^w,)  the  teacher  may  say,  "That  is  not 
right;  do  you  not  see  the  o  is  too  high  ?  This  is  the  way 
to  make  it :  Cow.  The  o  must  be  on  the  line."  Any 
letter  misplaced  or  not  made  correctly  can  be  mentioned 
thus  incidentally^  as  the  teacher  shows  where  or  bow  it 
flhoold  be.  The  child  will  catch  Ihe  name  as  he  catches 
the  names  of  things  he  hears  talked  about.  In  this  way 
the  child  will  learn  the  letters  quite  as  soon  as  though 
his  efforts  were  confined  to  learning  the  letters. 

TEACHING  SPELLING. 

llie  use  of  spelling  is  to  enable  us  to  make  words. 
The  making  of  words  necessarily  includes  their  spelling. 
By  the  word  method  the  child  begins  to  spell  when  he 
begins  to  learn.  He  makes  or  prints  his  first  word,  and 
each  new  word  as  he  learns  it  He  may  not  know  the 
n«m«/i  of  the  several  parts,  but  he  knows  practically  how 
to  spell  the  word.  The  names  of  the  parts  (letters)  will 
soon  be  learned  as  already  explained,  and  when  learned 
the  child  has  all  the  benefits  they  give.  Until  the  names 
are  learned,  of  course  the  child  can  not  spell  orally,  but 
the  eye  can  be  taught  to  spell,  and  in  maturer  years  the 
eye  is  the  real  detector  of  bad  spelling. 

The  child  knows,  for  example,  the  word  "cow,"  can  tell 
it  anywhere  without  hesitation.  Print  on  the  blackboard 
CWO.  He  will  tell  you  at  once  that  that  is  not  "  cow," 
for  it  does  not  look  like  it    He  may  not  be  able  to  tell 
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iw  it  differs  from  "  cow."  Thie  is  what  you  are  now  to 
aeh.    Print  the  word  "cow"  onder  it.    Call  attention 

the  shape  of  the  parts  of  both,  and  the  number  of 
trts.  In  these  two  respects  both  are  alike.  Why  is  not 
e  first "  cow"  as  well  as  the  eecood  ?  The  trouble  is  in 
e  arrangement  of  the  letters.  Sean  them  with  the  child; 
itice  that  the  first  (leit  haiid)  part  of  both  is  the  same. 

"cow"  the  round  piece  comes  next;  in  the  other  it 
imes  last.  Put  it  in  the  middle  and  the  child  will  see 
at  by  the  change  you  have  made  the  word  "cow." 
le  philosophy  of  this  eye  spelling  is  this.  The  word 
hen  taught  makes  its  picture  on  the  mind  (brain !),  as. 

the  daguerreotype  process,  ours  is  made  on  the  plate, 
hen  the  word  is  not  spelled  correctly,  it  does  not  look 
te  the  picture  in  the  mind,  and  we  pronounce  it  incor 
ct,  and  re-arrange  till  both  are  alike  before  we  are 
tisfied. 

Oral  spelling,  as  soon  as  the  child  knows  the  names  of 
e  letters,  \b  beneficial.  Many  witnesses  confirm  each 
her,  and  strengthen  the  testimony.  The  spelling  les- 
ns  should  be  confined  to  the  reading  lessons.  In  most 
)oks  the  new  words  are  placed  in  columns  over  the 
ading  lessons.  The  child  should  be  first  taught  to  pro- 
)unce  these  words,  and  he  should  be  made  so  thor- 
ighly  acquainted  with  their  looks  that  he  recognizes 
em  anywhere.    Then  he  should  learn  their  spelling,  so 

to  be  able  to  print  or  write  them  correctly,  and  after 
,e  letters  are  learned,  to  spell  them  orally. 
Let  the  teacher  always  remember  that  pronouncing 
ords,  though  it  be  in  proper  order  from  the  reading 
sson,  is  not  reading.    A  parrot  may  pronounce  words, 
othing  short  of  an  intelligent  child  can  read  them, 
hen  words   are  simply  pponounced    from    a  reading 
sson,  let  it  always  be  from  right  to  left. 
We  all  do  much  as  we  see  others  do.    Especially  is  this 
ue  of  children.     As  the  teacher,  so  the  child.    In  teach- 
g  reading,  make  the  most  of  this  natural  propensity. 
3acb  much  by  example;  show  the  child  how  to  read. 
Many  teachers  teach  reading,  or  rather  conduct  the 
ading  exercise,  as  though  the  main  object  were  to  read 
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the  story ;  or  perhaps  I  should  further  modify  by  saying, 
to  see  how  quick  they  can  read  through  the  book.  This 
is  decidedly  wrong.  The  main  object  should  be  to  teach 
reading.  The  class  should  not  leave  a  lesson  till  each 
member  can  read  it.  A  single  sentence,  read  as  it  should 
be,  is  worth  far  more  to  the  class  than  pages  gone  over, 
as  is  often  the  case.    Make  the  reading  book  a  drill  book. 

TEACHING  THE  ELEMENTARY  SOUNDS. 

The  English  language  has  about  forty  elementary 
soands,  from  which  all  our  spoken  words  are  made.  To 
enable  us  to  properly  utter  words,  the  vocal  organs  must 
be  able  to  make,  without  hesitation,  the  sounds  the  words 
contain.  This  we  learn  to  do  when  we  learn  to  speak 
words.  The  word  is  the  unit  of  sense;  the  *' element"  is 
the  unit  of  sound.  We  begin  with  sense  and  proceed  to 
sound.  It  is  more  difficult  to  utter  the  elements  than  to 
pronounce  words,  and  yet  the  ability  to  properly  utter 
each  elementary  sound  by  itself,  will  enable  us  to  give 
each  word  spoken  a  finish  that  will  give  it  entirety,  ex- 
actness and  beauty,  to  the  ear  that  hears  it.  A  practical 
familiarity  with  the  vocal  elements,  becomes,  in  this 
light,  a  matter  of  no  little  importance,  and  children  of  all 
grades  should  be  instructed  and  drilled  in  them. 

In  teaching  the  sounds,  no  representation  of  them 
should  be  presented  to  the  eye.  Teach  them  by  making 
the  sounds  one  at  a  time,  and  having  the  children  imitate 
the  sounds  you  make.  From  single  sounds  proceed  to 
their  combinations,  uniting  consonant  and  vowel  sounds, 
and  let  your  drills  in  the  sounds  be  exercises  in  vocal 
gymnastics.  Whether  the  exercises  be  whispered  or  vo- 
calized, let  them  be  with  force  and  animation.  A  few 
minutes  daily  spent  in  this  drill  will  be  sufficient  and 
very  beneficial. 

The  children  will  locate  these  sounds  without  difficulty, 
after  learned.  Pronounce,  for  example,  the  word  no.  Ask 
if  they  hear  the  sound  o  in  it,  and  which  it  is.  Tell  them 
to  name  other  words  that  have  the  o  sound.  Resolving 
words  into  their  elements,  and  forming  them  out  of  their 
elements,  should  be  practiced  often.    In  a  short  time, 
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and  with  but  little  help,  children  will  locate  all  the 
sounds,  and  gain  any  other  benefit  the  sounds  can  give. 
Those  wishing  further  hints  on  teaching  by  the  method 
here  presented,  are  referred  to  a  little  work*  prepared 
expressly  for  teachers. 

«  WSBB*8  Word  Method.   128  pages,  18mo.  Published  by  Messrs.  E.  B.  Smith  A 
Co.,  Detroit,  Michigan. 


NOTES  OF  EUROPEAN  TRAVEL.— II. 


BT  MRS.  I.  6.  EINLEY. 


Londonderry,  an  old  walled  city,  is  finely  situated  on 
the  river  Foyle,  four  or  five  miles  from  the  head  of  Lough 
Foyle.  The  wails  are  kept  in  good  repair,  and  from  the 
top  the  views  of  the  surrounding  country  are  magnificent 
The  citizens  delight- to  inform  strangers  of  the  great  siege 
Derry  withstood  in  1689  from  King  James'  forces.  Aside 
from  its  historical  associations,  we  ^re  not  much  inter- 
ested in  the  city.  The  Cathedral  aniFBishop's  Palace  are 
the  princixml  buildings.  In  the  Cathedral,  which  is  a 
handsome  Gothic  structure,  are  the  colors  taken  at  the 
siege,  which  give  evidence  that  Time's  relentless  tooth 
has  been  busy  in  ornamenting  the  edges  with  fringe,  and 
letting  streaks  of  daylight  through  in  various  places. 
The  finest  monument  in  the  city  is  a  fluted  column, 
erected  to  the  memory  of  Rev.  George  Walker,  the  noble 
hero  of  the  siege  of  Londonderry.  Early  in  the  morning 
we  started  for  the  Giant's  Causeway,  by  the  way  of 
Ooleraine,  a  place  of  great  antiquity;  but  all  we  know  of 
it  is  that  the  old  song  says  Kitty  of  Coleraine  resided 
here,  and  not  feeling  in  the  mood  to  hunt  up  her  rela- 
tions, we  pushed  on  to  Portrush.  Here  for  the  first  time 
in  our  lives  we  saw  a  jaunting  car,  and  engaged  in  the 
perilous  feat  of  riding  on  one  to  the  Causeway,  a  distance 
of  six  miles,  the  road  taking  us  by  Dunluce  Castle. 
These  cars  are  very  original.  The  seats  are  on  each  side, 
with  an  elevated  ridge  in  the  middle ;  the  whole  perched 
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apon  two  wheels.  Persons  riding  sit  in  the  social  posi- 
tion of  back  to  back.  The  motion  is  indescribable,  but 
not  unpleasant,  and  where  the  car  whisks  round  a  corner, 
it  occurs  to  an  uninitiated  rider,  that  he  might  not  follow 
its  direction,  and  were  the  roads  not  as  level  and  hard  as 
a  floor,  there 'might  perhaps  be  a  catastrophe.  The  drive 
was  a  delightful  one,  the  road  skirting  the  bold  Irish 
coast.  The  sea  views  were  enchanting,  and  everywhere 
abounded  mementos  of  the  giant  Fin  McCoul  (supposed 
to  have  been  the  first  Fenian),  who  the  natives  say  built 
the  Causeway,  that  the  Scotch  giant  might  cross  over 
dry  shod  to  be  thrashed  by  him.  After  the  death  of 
both  these  worthies,  the  Causeway  sank  beneath  the  sea, 
leaving  a  portion  of  its  abutments  at  Staffa,  in  Scotland, 
and  the  wonderful  basaltic  columns  we  gazed  upon  with 
80  much  wonder  in  this  northern  portion  of  Ireland.  As 
we  rode  along  the  driver  pointed  out  the  Giant's  Nose, 
in  a  huge  rock,  his  profile  in  another,  and  his  head  in  a 
third.  Upon  arriving  at  Dunluce  Castle,  a  pile  of  very 
venerable  ruins,  we  dismounted,  and  were  met  at  the  en- 
trance by  a  dilapidated  old  man,  who  demanded,  in  the 
name  of  Lord  Antrim,  who  owns  everything  in  this 
region  of  country,  a  shilling  per  head  for  admittance. 
Our  notions  of  nobility  were  let  down  slightly,  as  we 
paid  the  money  into  his  lordship's  coffers,  but  we  after- 
wards learned  that  Americans  were  legitimate  prey  for 
the  nobility  of  the  British  Isles  to  fatten  upon.  The 
castle  was  once  the  home  of  the  McQuillans,  who,  it  is 
said,  could  trace  their  ancestors  back  three  thousand 
years,  to  the  time  when  they  left  Babylon.  Its  antiquity 
is  so  great  that  no  history  goes  back  to  its  founder,  and 
the  mind  is  lost  in  conjecture  in  trying  to  grasp  its  age. 
The  main  castle  stands  on  a  rock  one  hundred  feet 
above  the  sea,  and  twenty  feet  from  the  main-land,  to 
which  it  is  connected  by  a  natural,  self-supported  arch,  or 
bridge,  eighteen  inches  wide.  Through  this  chasm,  a  hun- 
dred feet  below,  the  sea  boils,  foams,  and  rushes  in  fury. 
Over  this  narrow  bridge,  spanning  the  fearful  abyss, 
we  were  obliged  to  pass,  and  before  our  feet  touched 
the  isolated  rock  on  the  other  side,  the  twenty  feet 
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magnified  themselves  a  hundred  times,  at  least,  to  the 
imagination  of  one  of  the  party.    No  roof  kept  out  the 
storms  of  that  uncertain  climate,  but  the  walls,  though 
broken  and  tottering,  still  bade  defiance  to  time.    There 
were  the  ovens  where  they  baked ;  there  the  ball-room 
where  they  danced;  there  the  apartments  where  ih^ 
slept ;  but  who  were  they  t    That  they  did  not  pay  much 
attention  to  sanitary  measures  was  evident,  from  the 
lack  of  windows  in  their  sleeping  rooms ;  and  it  is  quite 
certain  that  they  loved  darkness  better  than  light,  else 
their  reception  rooms  would  have  had  larger  apertures 
for  the  admission  of  the  sun's  rays.    With  our  thanks  to 
the  McQuillans,  the  McDonalds,  and  all  others  who  had 
lived  there,  for  the  hour's  entertainment  we  had  enjoyed, 
we  left  the  old  porter  to  show  another  party  over  the 
ruins.    The  threatening  aspect  of  the  sky  warned  us  to 
hasten  on  to  the  Causeway,  which  we  reached  just  in 
time  to  save  a  wetting,  by  rushing  into  a  hotel,  en  masse. 
A  jaunting  car  is  not  the  best  mode  of  conveyance  in  a 
shower.    When  the  sun  shone  out  again,  we  started  in  a 
boat  for  Portcoon,  a  magnificent  cave,  into  which  we 
rowed  to  escape  another  drenching,  grumbling,  as  we  did 
so^  about  the  juiciness  of  the  Irish  climate.    The  cave  is 
three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  long  and  about  fifty  feet 
high.    Its  entrance  resembles  a  Gothic  arch.    The  waves 
rushed  in  with  so  much  force  that  our  boat  was  lifted 
nearly  to  the  top  of  the  cave  several  times.    When  the 
sun  again  smiled,  we  rowed  out  of  Portcoon,  and  passed 
several  other  caves,  but  time  forbade  our  entering  any 
of  them.    Approaching  the  Causeway  from  the  water,  we 
were  astonished    at  the  resemblance  to  an  old  feudal 
castle  it  presented,  and  in  fact  these  rocks  were  mistaken 
for  Dunluce  Castle  by  the  Spanish  Armada,  who  bom- 
barded them  for  several  hours,  in  the  obscurity  of  an 
Irish  mist,  ceasing  only  when  the  fog  lifted,  and  dis- 
covered the  illusion.    There  are,  so  our  guide  informed 
us,  four  thousand,  basaltic  columns  in  this  grand  work  of 
nature,  and  they  are  fitted  so  nicely  together  that  it 
seems  as  if  some  human  hand  had  fashioned  them. .  They 
range  from  the  triangular,  or  three-sided,  up  to  the  nona- 
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gon,  or  nine-sided.  The  aforesaid  guide  pointed  out  the 
Giant's  Loom;  his  organ;  his  pulpit;  his  amphitheater ; 
his  gateway ;  his  chimney-tops ;  his  seat,  on  which  if  an 
nnmarried  person  sits,  the  result  will  be  a  wedding  within 
a  year,  in  which  he  will  be  an  interested  party ;  his  well 
from  which  if  you  drink  and  wish  at  the  same  time,  the 
wish  will  be  verified  within  the  year ;  his  grandmother, 
who  was  turned  into  stone  for  having  three  husbands  at 
the  same  time ;  and  numerous  other  important  points  re* 
lating  to  Fin  McCoul. 

While  we  rambled  over  these  wonderful  rocks,  our 
guide  kept  the  army  of  beggars  and  curiosity  hucksters 
at  bay;  but  when  he  had  exhausted  his  Irish  eloquence, 
and  we  turned  toward  the  hotel,  he  let  them  loose  upon 
Q8,  and  we  fully  expected  to  be  obliged  to  surrender  un- 
conditionally. It  strongly  suggested  Niagara  Falls. 
Fortunately  the  rain  began  to  pour  down  in  true  Irish 
Btyle,  and  we  were  all  obliged  to  run  for  shelter.  Jaun- 
tily we  road  back  to  Portrush,  through  wind,  rain  and 
mod,  glad  enough  to  exchange  our  jaunting  car  for  a 
compartment  in  a  railroad  car  that  would  take  us 
through  to  Belfast  that  evening.  The  day  was  an  inter- 
esting one,  and  will  long  be  remembered. 

Belfast,  situated  at  the  head  of  Belfast  Lough,  is  a  very 
flourishing,  thriving  town,  and  reminds  one  of  a  New  Eng- 
land city.  The  streets  are  wide  and  clean,  and  the  houses 
substantially  and  comfortably  built  of  brick.  The  city 
stands  on  land  owned  by  the  Marquis  of  Donegal,  whose 
ancestors  received  it  from  James  I.,  when  there  were  but 
few  houses  on  it.  The  flax  and  cotton  manufactories  are 
its  chief  sources  of  wealth,  and  the  finest  linen  in  the 
world  is  made  here.  We  visited  one  cluster  of  mills, 
whose  proprietor  told  us  he  employed  about  thirty  thou- 
sand hands,  in  the  different  departments.  We  were  po- 
litely escorted  through  the  various  mills,  beginning  with 
the  one  where  the  raw  flax  receives  its  first  touches,  and 
ending  where  the  finest  damask  receives  its  last  There 
were  table-cloths,  napkins,  and  towels,  with  the  initials 
uid  coats  of  arms  of  some  of  Europe's  nobility,  curiously 
and  beautifully  woven  into  them,  and  it  is  quite  a  custom 
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for  travelers  to  leave  orders  for  such  things,  to  be  for- 
warded, when  finished,  to  their  address. 

Another  jaunting  car  ride  brought  us  to  the  Botanical 
Gardens,  where  each  shrub,  bush,  and  plant,  seemed  to 
be  striving  to  outdo  the  others  in  the  abundance  and 
perfection  of  its  flowers  and  buds.  Although  in  lat.  54**, 
36^,  24^^  north,  there  were  fuschias  blooming  in  the  open 
air  that  remain  out  all  winter.  We,  in  this  country,  have 
no  idea  what  geraniums,  fuschias,  and  other  flowering 
plants  can  do  in  the  way  of  blossoms.  The  grounds  are 
finely  laid  out  and  ornamented  with  miniature  lakes,  upon 
whose  surface  floated  the  white  lily,  emblem  of  purity. 
There  were  grand  old  trees  everywhere,  some  very  rare, 
some  strangers,  and  some  familiar  friends. 

Our  next  drive  brought  us  to  Cave  Hill,  upon  whose 
summit  remains  an  old  fortification  of  Brian  McArt's, 
whose  clan  was  exterminated  by  order  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth. There  are  splendid  views  of  the  surrounding  coun- 
try from  this  hill. 

Our  ride  from  Belfast  to  Dublin  was  through  delights 
scenery,  and  the  general  abundance  of  flowers  was  a  con- 
stant pleasure.  Every  rude  hut  had  its  little  patch  of 
blossoming  beauty,  near  the  door,  or  its  window  ledges 
filled  with  pots  aglow  with  brilliant  colors.  There  were 
cultivated  flowers  all  along  the  railroads,  and  it  was  the 
first  time  I  had  ever  seen  a  railroad  an  ornament  to  the 
country  through  which  it  passed.  The  fine  hawthorn 
hedges  lent  their  charm,  but  their  bloom  had  faded.  The 
solidity  of  the  stone  fences,  the  masonry  of  some  of  the 
palatial  residences,  and  even  the  road  itself,  over  which 
we  passed,  seemed  to  indicate  that  the  builders  wrought 
for  eternity  as  well  as  time.  Our  first  halt  was  at  Dun- 
dalk,  where  Edward  Bruce  was  crowned  king  of  Ireland. 
Our  next  rest  was  at  Drogheda,  on  the  river  Boyne, 
where  the  great  battle  of  the  Boyne  was  fought  by  James 
II.  and  William,  Prince  of  Orange. 

But  we  must  hasten  on  to  Dublin;  and  as  we  roll 
along,  our  eyes  are  feasted  with  the  soft  tints  of  light  asd 
shade  that  steal  over  the  landscape.  Thatched  roofed 
houses  and  mud  cottages  catch  the  sunlight  as  beautifully 
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as  the  grand  palaces  ot  nobility,  and  to  an  artist's  eye  are 
far  more  picturesque.  Plentifully  sprinkled  along  our 
route  were  ruined  castles  and  towers,  ivy-clothed  and 
crowned,  which  furnished  the  poetry  of  our  ride.  I  do 
not  wonder  that  the  Irish  speak  with  affection  of  '^  swate 
Ireland."    I  almost  went  over  to  Fenianism  myself. 


THE  .GERMAN  LANGUAGE  IN  AMERICA.— IL 

BY  PROF.  REUBELT,  OP  INDIANA  UNIVERSITY,  BLOOMINGTON. 


The  study  of  the  classical  languages,  Latin  and  Greek, 
is  in  modern  times  urged  mainly  on  the  ground,  that  it  is 
one  of  the  best  means  of  disciplining  the  mind.  Tli9re 
was,  indeed,  a  time  when  a  knowledge  of  these  languages 
and  an  acquaintance  with  the  immortal  works  written  in 
them,  were  absolutely  necessary  for,  or  rather  consti- 
tuted, higher  education,  simply  because  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe  had  not  fully  emerged  from  barbarism, 
and  their  languages  were  crude  and  unrefined.  The 
Latin  language,  as  the  language  of  the  Church,  was  un- 
derstood by  the  priests  and  scholars  of  every  European 
country,  was  spoken  and  used  by  them  not  only  in  their 
correspondence  with  each  other,  but  also  in  their  learned 
books,  which  were  intended  for  the  savans  of  more  than 
one  country.  This  practice  was  still  continued,  when 
there  was  no  longer  the  least  necessity  for  it,  when  the 
leading  modern  languages  were  tolerably  well  developed, 
and  when  classical  works  had  been  composed  in  most  of 
them.  That  this  retarded  the  full  development  of,  at 
least,  some  of  the  latter,  is  universally  known  and  an 
object  of  general  regret. 

In  our  days  the  case  is,  indeed,  greatly  changed — a  man 
can  be  a  scholar  now  without  understanding  Latin  and 
Greek;  with  a  very  few  exceptions,  the  moderns  have 
outstripped  the  ancients  in  every  branch  of  literature  and 
science,  e.  gr.  in  historiography,  in  all  sciences  relating  to 
government  and,   especially,  in   the  natural   sciences, 
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wherein  the  Romans  accomplished  absolutely  nothing, 
and  the  Greeks  started  a  few  ingenious  theories — if  the 
accounts  of  their  great  achievements  are  founded  on  facts, 
the  knowledge  of  these  died  with  the  inventors  and  is  for 
us  absolutely  lost.  Hence  it  would  be  folly  to  go  to  their 
writings  as  sources  of  information,  since  we  find  infin- 
itely more  in  the  modern  writings.  It  is,  I  believe, 
GcBthe  who  said  that  everything  we  can  learn  from  the 
ancients,  that  is  really  worth  knowing,  can  be  condensed 
into  one  volume  of  moderate  size,  and  even  that  little  is 
attainable  in  translations  that  are  better  than  the  great 
majority  of  ^'classical"  graduates  can  make. 

For  the  future  theologian  a  critical  knowledge  of  Latin 
and  Greek,  and  still  more  of  Hebrew,  is,  in  our  opinion, 
indispensably  necessary  to  enable  him  to  read  the  divine 
wrilSngs  in  the  original,  since  a  translation  can  not  al- 
ways express  their  full  import.  The  historian,  antiqua- 
rian, comparative  philologist,  must  likewise  possess  a  crit- 
ical knowledge  of  these  languages,  but  not  of  these 
alone,  but  also  of  Sanscrit,  which  in  point  of  develop- 
ment, is  not  inferior  to  Greek,  and  of  Gothic,  Anglo- 
Saxon,  the  parents  of  modern  German,  English,  Dutch, 
and  Swedish.  (Why  the  Anglo-Saxon,  the  parent  of  mod- 
ern English,  does  not  receive  more  attention  in  this  coun- 
try and  in  England,  is  really  hard  to  understand.)  But 
for  the  followers  of  every  other  profession,  for  the  prac- 
tical man  that  is  demanded  by  the  exigencies  of  the 
times,  the  study  of  Latin  and  Greek  has  solely  as  a 
means  of  disciplining  the  mental  powers  any  real  value. 
( We  mean,  of  course,  only  that  study  th^t  deserves  the 
name,  and  not  every  mechanical  performance  that  passes 
in  certain  quarters  for  studying  Latin  and  Greek,  as  when 
the  student,  by  the  help  of  a  "pony"  and  lexicon,  gets 
out  a  translation,  which  with  the  "  location  "  of  the  verb 
and  noun,  each  taken  by  itself  and  without  the  least  ref- 
erence to  the  influence  which  one  word  exerts  on  an- 
other, fully  satisfies  the  *•'  learned "  professor.  That  the 
latter  practice  confers  any  benefit  whatsoever,  we  deny, 
but  maintain  that  every  hour  thus  spent  or  rather  mis- 
spent, is  a  real  loss.)    And  how  does,  as  a  means  of  men- 
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kl  discipline,  this  study  compare  with  the  study  of  Ger- 
man ?  We  took  in  our  first  article  the  ground  that  the 
study  of  German  was  in  this  respect  equal  to  the  study  of 
Greek  and  superior  to  that  of  Latin,  and  it  devolves  on  us 
now  to  establish  this  position.  For  this  end  we  compare 
the  grammars  and  lexica  of  these  respective  languages  to- 
gether  as  giving  some  correct  idea  of  the  subject  matter, 
with  which  the  student  has  to  acquaint  himself  in  order 
to  master  these  respective  languages. 

Kiihner's  "Ausfiihrliche  Grammatik  der  Griechischen 
Sprache,"  perhaps  the  best  Greek  grammar  in  existence, 
consists  of  two  parts,  of  four  hundred  and  seventy-six  and 
six  hundred  and  eighty-four  pages  respectively;  Heyse's 
**Ausfuhrliches  Lehrbuch  der  Deutschen  Sprache,"  also 
one  of  the  best  of  the  kind,  consists  likewise  of  two  parts, 
of  nine  hundred  and  sixteen  and  eight  hundred  and  sev- 
enty-six pages  respectively ;  "Das  Deutsche  Wbrterbuch^ 
von  Jacob  und  Wilhelm  Grimm"  will  consist,  when  com- 
pleted, of  sixteen  volumes,  of  seventeen  hundred  and 
seventy-five  pages  each,  of  nearly  the  same  size  as  Web- 
ster (unabridged).  The  Latin  language  is  not  so  copious 
as  the  Greek,  and  I  am  acquainted  with  no  Latin  gram- 
mar that  comes  near  Kiihner's  Gr.  grammar  in  point  of 
bulk.  From  this  it  appears,  that  the  student  of  German 
has  to  master  more  material  than  the  one  that  studies 
Latin  or  Greek. 

Now  as  to  the  structure  of  these  languages — the  Ger- 
man has  a  variety  of  features  in  common  with  the  Latin 
and  the  Greek — all  of  them  are  sisters  belonging  to  the 
great  Indo-Germanic  stock  of  languages.  The  German 
has  case-endings  for  nouns,  adjectives  and  pronouns  in 
common  with  Latin  and  Greek,  and  although  it  uses  far 
oftener  prepositions  than  either  of  the  two  ancient  lan- 
guages, yet  it  sustains  in  this  particular  a  much  nearer 
relation  to  them  than  to  any  of  the  modern  languages. 
The  Greek  verb  is  fuller  than  the  German,  having  more 
tenses,  voices,  numbers  and  moods  than  the  latter,  and 
yet  the  syntax  of  the  German  verb  has  many  decided  ad- 
vantages over  that  of  the  Greek ;  the  German  infinitive, 
e.  gr,  admits  of  a  far  more  extensive  application  than  the 
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Greek,  not  to  say  the  Latin,  which  is  exceedingly  lim- 
ited, while  the  German  Conjunctive  carries  off  the  palm 
over  every  other  language  of  ancient  or  modern  Europe. 
German  has  not  only  a  conjunctive  for  each  of  the  two 
futures,  which  the  Greek  verb  lacks  altogether,  and  the 
Latin  in  form,  if  not  in  reality,  but  its  conjunctive  has  a 
force  that  is  foreign  to  the  same  mood  in  Greek  or  Latin. 
Every  classical  student  knows,  that  in  Oratio  Indirecta 
the  Latin  has  decided  advantages  over  the  Greek,  and 
the  German  outstrips  herein  even  the  Latin  by  far.  The 
Latin  says  and  only  can  say,  e.  gr. :  audivi,  hominem  in- 
terfectum  esse,  leaving  it  altogether  undecided,  whether 
the  speaker  states  a  fact  or  repeats  a  report,  while  the 
German  makes  this  distinction  by  the  use  of  the  indica- 
tive or  conjunctive.  Ich  habe  gehort,  dass  ein  Mensch- 
getodtet  worden  i^^,  states  a  fact,  while:  dass  *  *  * 
worden  sei^  repeats  merely  a  report.  The  Greek  makes 
this  distinction,  but  in  the  following  sentence :  scripsit, 
id  agi  ut  pons,  quem  in  H.  fecerat,  dissolveretur,  the  Greek 
cannot  express  the  difference  between  fecerat  and  fecistet^ 
which  the  German  fully  expresses  by  geschlagen  hatte 
and  hdtte. 

This  subject  might  be  continued  almost  ad  infi7iiturri^ 
but  these  few  remarks  may  suflBce  here.  German  litera- 
ture needs  no  eulogy — every  scholar  in  every  branch  of 
literature  and  science,  that  does  more^than  skim  the  sur- 
face, knows  how  greatly  modern  science  is  indebted  to 
the  German  mind,  and  such  names  as  Humboldt,  Liebig, 
Helmholz,  etc.,  etc.,  need  but  be  mentioned  in  order  to 
call  forth  feelings  of  gratitude  and  admiration  in  every 
cultivated  breast.  The  fact  is,  the  English,  the  German, 
and  the  French  language  embody  the  culture  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  the  time  has  come,  when  every 
scholar,  both  in  this  country,  and  in  England,  France  and 
Germany,  can  not  afford  to  be  ignorant  of  any  of  these 
three  languages,  as  he  can  scarcely  take  any  book  treat- 
ing on  any  science,  in  hand,  that  is  not  full  of  references 
to  and  quotations  from  the  two  others  of  these  languages. 
*' Nature,"  published  in  London,  notices  in  one  number 
seven  new  publications,  and  six  of  them  are  German ;  in 
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another  number,  six,  three  of  which  are  German,  two  En- 
ghsb,  and  ohe  French.  The  same  is  the  case  with  Ger- 
man and  French  journals,  and  woe  be  to  that  nation  or 
country,  that  would  pursue  a  radically  different  course. 
In  a  comparatively  short  time  it  would  lose  its  place 
among  the  best  educated  portions  of  the  world. 

Of  the  bearing  of  a  knowledge  of  German  on  the  "  al- 
mighty" dollar  in  this  country,  we  shall  speak  in  our  next. 


THE  HOT  SPRINGS  OF  ARKANSAS. 


BY   THOMAS  CHARLES. 


These  wonderful  springs  are  situated  in  Hot  Springs 
county,  about  fifty-five  miles  south-west  of  Little  Rock. 
There  is  no  public  conveyance  to  them  nearer  than  Little 
Rock,  except  an  old-fashioned  stage  coach,  running 
through  a  very  rough,  and  almost  uninhabited  country. 
The  hills  and  valleys  still  bear  the  native  forests  of  pop- 
lar, oak,  sour  gum,  and  other  deciduous  trees,  intermingled 
with  the  evergreen  pine  and  holly,  which  add  greatly  16 
the  beauty  of  the  scenery. 

A  small  stream  of  water  flows  to  the  south  through 
Hot  Springs  Valley,  and  on  either  side  hills  rise  to  the 
height  of  four  hundred  to  seven  hundred  feet.  Under  the 
east  side  of  these  hills,  as  it  rises  from  the  stream,  is  the 
great  reservoir  of  hot  water.  Different  persons  give  dif- 
ferent numbers  of  these  springs,  ranging  from  fifty-fonr 
to  eighty ;  but  as  it  appeared  to  me,  there  is  one  great 
mass  of  hot  water,  extending  about  three  hundred  feet  in 
width,  and  nearly  eight  hundred  feet  in  length,  bursting 
out  at  every  crevice  and  opening,  formed  either  by  art  or 
nature. 

Some  springs  are  as  low  down  as  the  water  in  the 
brook,  while  others  are  about  ninety-five  feet  higher. 
The  flow  of  water  from  all  of  these  is  estimated  at  three 
hundred  and  fifty  gallons  per  minute.  Several  of  these 
springs  are  designated  by  different    names,  according 
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to  the  guess  or  fancy  of  some  of  the  original  settlers 
with  reference  to  the  difference  in  composition  of  the 
water  at  various  places.  But  scientific  investigation  fails 
to  show  any  difference  in  the  chemical  quality  of  the 
water.  Its  composition,  according  to  Prof.  Owen,  is  as 
follows:  Organic  matter  combined  with  some  moisture; 
silica  with  ,not  dissolv-ed  by  water; 

bi-carbonate  of  lime,  bi-carbonate  of  magnesia,  chloride 
of  potassium,  chloride  of  sodium,  oxide  of  iron,  and  a  lit- 
tle alumina,  sulphate  of  lime,  dissolved  by  water,  traces 
of  iodine,  and,  perhaps,  bromine. 

The  temperature  of  the  water  varies  in  different  springs, 
from  one  hundred, degrees  to  one  hundred  and  forty-eight 
degrees,  Fahrenheit.  A  party  of  us  cooked  eggs  in  one 
of  the  springs,  and  can  testify  from  actual  taste,  that  na- 
ture, in  that  form,  is  a  good  cook. 

The  citizens  give  three  theories  in  regard  to  the  cause 
of  the  heat.  The  first  is,  it  is  generated  by  the  deposition 
of  calcareous  tufa  by  the  water.  The  second  claims  that 
the  water  in  its  course  passes  over  limestone,  in  such  a 
condition  as  to  cause  heat,  the  same  as  in  slacking  lime. 
The  third,  and  probably  the  correct  theory,  supposes  that 
the  water  comes  in  contact  with  hot  vapors,  arising  from 
the  internal  heated  portions  of  the  earth.  ^ 

Cold  water  springs  are  also  numerous  in  this  vicinity. 
In  one  place  a  cold  spring  and  a  hot  one  are  so  near  to- 
gether that  a  person  may  put  one  hand  in  each  at  the 
same  time. 

The  town  of  Hot  Springs  is  chiefly  made  up  of  hotels 
and  boarding  houses,  and  is  the  resort  of  invalids  from 
all  parts  of  the  United  States.  They  bathe  in  the  hot 
water,  and  drink  vast  quantities  of  it  without  any  nau- 
seating effects;  and  very  many  astonishing  cures,  ef- 
fected by  the  use  of  the  water,  are  well  authenticated. 

Rising  and  extending  back  from  the  hot  springs  from 
a  quarter  to  a  half  mile,  is  a  lofty  hill  which  is  called 
Whetstone  Mountain.  It  is  one  mass  of  novaculite,  or 
Ouachita  oilstone,  equal  to  the  finest  Carrara  marble.  It 
is  said  that  the  finest  hone  stone?  in  the  world  are  manu- 
factured from  this  stone ;  and,  as  the  mountain  extends 
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ten  or  fifteen  miles  in  length,  the  supply  is  sufficient  for 
all  time.  The  composition  of  this  beautiful  novaculite  is 
said  to  be  about  98-100  silica.  Indeed,  almost  all  the 
stone  in  that  vicinity  for  several  miles  around,  is  com- 
posed largely  of  silica,  and  quartz  crystals,  more  or  less 
perfect,  may  be  seen  everywhere.  These  are  found  in  so 
great  abundance  in  a  ridge  some  twelve  or  fifteen  miles 
from  the  springs,  that  this  ridge  is  called  Crystal  Moun- 
tain. For  nearly  a  mile  in  width,  and  some  miles  in 
length,  every  fissure  of  this  great  hill  seems  to  be  made 
up  of,  and  lined  with  beautiful  crystals,  many  of  them 
quite  large  and  as  transparent  as  the  purest  water.  The 
beautiful  clusters  sell  at  prices,  ranging  from  twenty-five 
cents  to  three  dollars,  according  to  size  and  structure. 

It  is  difficult,  in  one  short  article,  to  give  an  adequate 
idea  of  this  strange  country  and  its  wonderful  natural 
scenery.  A  book  by  Col.  Houston,  of  Hot  Springs,  will 
soon  be  published,  giving  a  full  description  of  this  por- 
tion of  Arkansas. 
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OFFICUL  DEPARTMENT. 


OFFICIAL  VISITS. 


be  twenty-Grat  of  M&rch  I  had  the  pleUDre  of  visiting  tbe  oolltge  at 
i  Hill,  under  the  Fresidenc;  of  TbomiB  HaTrison,  A.  M.  Profeeaora 
fevlin,  Cbarlua  W.  Burnett,  Uanuab  P.-AdaniB,  are  bis  aBwxdales  in 
lege  dpparlment,  and  John  W.  Adams  and  John  E.  Hajman,  princi- 
'  the  Preparatorj   Deparlnient,  and  C.  Amelia  Harrison  teacher  o( 

This  inatilulion  bas  gradualpd  rort^-liTe  sludenls  wilbin  the  lart 
jeari.  It  shows  general  good  work  and  commendable  order.  Tht 
ent  is  a  Terj  genial  man,  and  I  think  compels  all  lo  lore  and  respect 
He  evldentlj  loves  to  teach,  and  gives  evidence  of  readiness  and 
He  is  one  of  those  En^lislimen  that  learn  the  art  of  becoming 
ans.     Bj  his  invitation  I  made  an  afternoon  address  to  the  stucleDti, 

the  evening  to  tbe  citizens.  I  bad  appreciative  attention  on  both 
ns.  The  Tillage  has  grown  up  in  avmpalhj  with  the  college,  much 
Qy  the  liberalil}'  of  John  C.  Moore,  an  earnest  and  elerprjeing  citizen, 
hem  the  plaoe  gets  its  name.  The  counlrj  around  is  a  quiet,  orderly 
or  tbe  borne  of  slodenls. 


.  prosperous  city  is  competing  with  Lawenccburg  for  tbe  court  house. 
Bcboiile,  under  the  superintendence  of  E.  W.  Clark,  are  in  excellent 
ig  order.  Tbe  people  of  Aurora  show  signs  of  eolerprise,  liberal  views 
good  appreciation  of  education.  Few  towns  on  the  Ohio  river,  can 
.  more  delightful  surrounding.  From  the  till-lop  weal,  on  which  is  tbe 
tic  borne  •>(  Judge  Holmao,  is  a  grand  vieir.  Aurora,  I.awrenceburg, 
,  Horlb  Vernon,  the  White  Wator,  Miami,  and  Ohio  vallejH,  all  lie 
d  out  before  you.  A  rich  sunset  caels  a  sheen  of  bcaulj  over  it,  and 
it  all  a  painter  can  desire.  In  Iho  evening  the  citizens  who  could  be 
from  tbe  Court  House  meeting,  tbe  great  interest  of  tbe  hour,  gavs 
i>od  hearing.  I  am  under  much  obligation  to  man;  of  them  for  their 
IBS  and  hoBpitalitj.  A  good  old-fasbioned  stage  ride  next  morning 
It  me  to 


rantf  seal  of  Ohio  county.    It  has  a  good  landing  and  its  natural  ad- 

;eB  and  surroundings,  malce  a  favorable  impression  on  a  atranger. 
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The  citizens,  howeTer,  do  not  show  that  public  educational  interest,  that  is 
soobserrable  in  manj  places  of  its  size  Its  school  building  is  quite  below 
]»ar,and  must  be  discouraging  to  laborers  within.  The  population  and  wealth 
of  the  place  are  adequate  to  much  better  accommodaticns.  Many  of  their 
people  are  awake  to  this  subject,  but  majorities  rule.  Four  out  of  seven 
Trustees  met  me  in  the  afternoon.  Reports  are  favorable  in  behalf  of  their 
eonntiy  sehools.  The  Mail  Boat  passing  down  the  river  in  the  afternoon,  I 
liad  to  leave  without  a  lecture.  It  had  been  many  years  since  I  had  sailed 
00  the  Ohio  and  I  expected  to  enjoy  it  much.  The  scenery  was  as  beautiful 
M  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  its  sunset  as  rich,  but  any  mode  of  travel  is  un- 
latisfaetory  in  these  days,  when  you  can  not  tell  when  you  can  start  or  when 
Tou  can  stop.    Sueh  is  steamboat  travel,  by  night  iind  by  day.    I  got  to 

VEVAY 

Two  hours  behind  time  on  account  of  frequent  detentions.  I  was  well  met 
by  R.  F.  Brewington,  County  Examiner,  a  teacher  and  an  officer  up  to  the 
times.  Next  morning  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting  the  Graded  School, 
under  his  superintendence,  and  found  much  to  interest  me.  The  Trustees 
are  considering  the  propriety  of  a  sufficient  levy  of  tax  to  keep  the  schools 
mnning  all  the  year.  Too  many  of  our  incorporated  towns  suffer  the  graded 
public  schools  to  give  place  to  private  schools,  when  the  funds  are  exhausted. 
Grades  are  thus  broken  up  and  the  advantages  of  the  system  lost;  teachers 
leave — ^a  new  set  succeed  them.  The  advantages  of  experience  are  not  saved. 
Four  out  of  twelve  Trustees  met  me  in  the  afternoon,  in  the  Auditor's  office, 
where  the  workings  of  education  in  the  county  were  considered.  Nothing 
wu  presented  out  of  the  usual  course  of  things.  Trustees  are  considering 
favorably  the  expediency  of  levying  tuition  tax  in  order  to  keep  up  the  pub- 
lie  schools  longer.  It  is  the  wisest  and  cheapest  method  to  levy  to  the  limit  of 
the  law.  The  people  of  Iowa  can  tax  themselves  one  and  one-fourth  per 
cent.,  while  in  Indiana  one- half  of  one  per  cent,  is  the  limit,  and  we  are 
afraid  of  that.  The  Mail  Boat  Line  to  Madison  passes  Vevay  at  the  hour  for 
evenini^  lecture,  and  Judge  Carter,  whose  Court  was  in  session,  showed  his 
appreciation  of  ray  educational  work,  as  well  as  his  liberal  courtesy,  by  ad- 
journing at  four  p.  M.,  to  give  the  citizens  an  opportunity  to  hear  me.  We 
had  a  fair  attendance  and  good  attention.    I  left  for 

MADISON   AND   HANOVER 

By  mail  boat  on  a  rich  sunset  eve.  We  had  a  succession  of  tedious,  delays, 
whkh  made  it  impossible  to  anticipate  when  our  destination  could  be  reached. 
About  eleven  o'clock,  two  hours  behind  time,  we  landed. 

I  had  not  seen  Hanover  since  I  was  a  boy,  and  was  glad  to  visit  it  again. 
The  old  mad  road  from  Madison  has  given  place  to  the  substantial  McAdam- 
ized.  'A  young  friend  kindly  offered  me  a  seat  in  his  buggy.  There  are  few 
roads  in  Indiana  that,  in  a  distance  of  seven  miles,  can  treat  you  to  better 
scenery.  We  found  the  old  college  building  converted  into  a  church,  and  a 
new  edifice,  capping  the  crown  of  a  beautiful  knoll  that  commands  a  grand 
view  of  the  Ohio,  to  the  north  east  and  far  down  to  the  south-west,  until  it 
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Ite  inlo  >  silver  wire.  A  mare  fitting  pluce  lar  a  cnllpge  cao  not  be  (bund. 
;ood,  temperate,  oidcrl.T  pupulalioD  amund  giveg  to  strangers  aguaraqtM 
.t  jouDif  men  will  be  prvperl;  inflaeDced  in  ttieir  good  effuria  to  preput 
■mseWes  tor  an  honoralile  and  useful  life.  Bj  the  luvilation  of  the  l'M«i- 
it,  I  had  an  oppartunitj  (o  adJresH  1  be  students  at  Ihe  clone  of  tbuircbapl 
Tcisee.  Ni>  occasi'in  ulTorda  me  mure  interest  tlian  tu  lind  mjself  in  the 
4eoce  vf  Ibiiee  wbo  have  iilready  made  crcdilablt)  advancement  in  a  col- 
late ci'urse, and  nhoee  mindd  are  iulluenned  b;  higli  reeolrea  and  wurthi 
als  of  lite.  I  see  in  them  the  great  intulleclual  puwer  tbat  will  aliape  ibe 
rk  of  the  next,  generation.  Ma;  God  inspire  them  witli  clear  cunceptioiii 
a  true  life  and  give  tbcm  energ;  and  will  to  do  its  work  nobly  and  well, 
e  nlliccrs  of  the  college  are  President,  Ur.  G.  D.  Archibald ;  rrufesHin 
H.Thompson,  J.  B.  Uarrill,  B.  I.  Uamiiton,  E.  S.  NcUdu,  and  L.  B.  W. 
rvuek,  and  J.  H.  I'humpHon,  Tulur.  In  the  afternoon  I  addraseed  Ihe 
izens  of  Hanover  and  returned  to  Madison.  An  announcement  bad  been 
do  for  an  evening  address  at  the  court  house,  at  the  latter  place. 


This  InslitutioD  foryonng  ladies  il  neatly  located  in  New  Albany.  It 
s  received  a  handsome  donation  from  Washington  De  Pauw,  a  wealthy 
izen  of  that  place,  whose  name  it  bears,  and  who  has  shown  his  geufrovi 
cralily  in  various  ways  to  businens  enterprise  and  learning.  lis  Fresidenl 
Dr.  E.Rowlej,  assisted  by  Mary  F.  McCauley,  Eliza  Grove,  Nellie  Giffurd, 
ima  C.  Dcwhurst  and  Eugenie  F.  Giffocd.  By  eptcial  iavitatiim  I  >d- 
>saed  Ihc  young  ladies  on  the  morning  of  the  ISth.  1  rarely  meet  a  more 
elligentand  appreciative  audience.  The  Institution  is  under  the  eontml 
the  Methodist  church.  It  u  doing  a  good  work  for  New  Albany  and  )•:(- 
sonville,  whence  its  students  largely  come. 


STATE  PSISO.V  SOUTH. 
On  the  lOth  insL,  in  company  with  Got.  Baker,  Aaron  Wood,  chaplain  of 
irlhern  Prison,  and  Charles  F,  Coffin  and  wife,  of  Richmond,  I  visited  tbe 
son  at  Jetfersonville.     At  9  A.  M.  was  the  Sabbath  School.     This,  and, 
■  prayer  meeting  that  follows  it.  are  made  up  of  volunteers.     I  think  abont 

0  thirds  or  two  hundred  and  nay  attended.    Much  interest  was  shown  in 

>  exercises.  At  its  clo^e  two  hundred  remained  in  the  prayer  meetin;, 
lich  i'asted  about  forty  live  minutes.  The  lime  was,  after  a  few  appropri- 
)  introductory  remarks  by  tbe  chaplain,  John  W.  Sullivan,  fully  occupieit 

tho  priiioners.  About  ten  or  twelve  eiborlatlunF  were  made  by  them, 
d  three  or  lour  pra:fers.  '  Sometimes  several  would  rise  simultaneously 

1  gave  place  to  each  other  in  order.  There  is  a  good  evidence  of  religions 
dinga  amimg  many  of  the  convicts.  The  regular  meeting  lor  worship  w» 
11  A.  M.  In  the  afternoon  an  opportunity  was  given  to  as  many  of  tbf 
isoners  as  desired  to  reassemble  to  hear  Aaron  Wood  and  myself.    Abont 

>  usual  Sabbath  Sebool  attendance  was  in  the  chapel.     Colonel  Svbalsr. 
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the  Warden,  is  doing  an  excellent  work.  The  prisoners  feel  for  him  great 
respect,  and  he  10  evidently  laboring  for  their  good.  A  fire  occurred  not 
long  before,  when  it  was  necessary  to  order  several  of  them  outside  to  work. 
Opportunity  was  thus  afibrded  them  to  escape,  but  their  honor  forbid 
it.  They  afterwards  statid  that  liberty  is  sweet,  but  they  would  not  gain  it 
dishonorably.  Col.  Shuler  had  confided  in  them  and  they  would  not  abuse 
hii)  confidence.  Gov.  Baker,  in  a  brief,  forcible  address,  spoke  most  touch - 
ingly  on  this  subject.  Prison  Reform  is  one  of  the  great  subjects  of  the  age. 
Hoir  shall  we  punish  crime  so  that  it  shall  work  out  the  best  results  to  the 
iodividual  and  to  the  State? 


STATE  NOBMAL  SCHOOL, 

It  afTords  me  pleasure  to  say  that  our '  State  Normal  School,  at  Terra 
Haote,  is  proving  a  success.  President  W.  A.  Jones  and  associates  are  doing 
a  work  that  commends  itself  to  the  cordial  approval  of  the  best  educators.  The 
summer  term  opened  with  more  than  double  the  number  of  winter  term, 
Orer  sixty  have  been  enrolled  in  the  Normal  Department  and  accessions  are 
constantly  b(>ing  made.  The  Faculty  now  consist  of  President  Wm.  A  Jones, 
Professors  George  P.  Brown,  R.  S.  Bosworth.  Julia  Newell,  and  Mary  Bruce  ; 
sod  Ruth  Morris,  Principal  of  the  Primary  Department. 

Persons  visitiug  Terre  Uaule  would  do  well  to  (;all  and  see  for  themselves. 
At  the  last  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  a  resolution  was  passed 
requesting  the  Normal  School  Board  to  provide  for  a  short  session  of  five  or 
six  weeks,  in  July  and  August,  for  a  brief  Norma]  Course  for  the  benefit  of 
such  as  are  regularly  employed  during  the  year  and  are  unable  to  attend 
the  usual  Normal   course.    They  also  recommend  that  a  meeting  of  the 

COVNTT     EXAMINERS 

Beheld  during  the  time  of  said  session  for  the  purpose  of  discussing  the 
various  educational  interests  of  the  the  State,  and  that  Examiners  may  be- 
come familiar  with  the  workings  of  our  Normal  School,  and  appreciate  its 
advantages  in  aid  of  Institute  work.  Such  county  E.\aminers  as  favor  such 
&  call  please  indicate  the  same  to  me  early.  A  complete  account  of  the 
action  of  the  Board  of  Normal  School  Trustees,  in  relation  to  both  the  above 
subjects  may  be  expected  next  month.  The  various  railroads  leading  to 
Terre  Haute  will  be  solicited  to  pass  students  to  the  extra  Normal  School 
Session,  and  Examiners  to  their  Convection,  at  reduced  rates. 

B.  C.  HOBBS, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 


I 
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EDITORIAL-MISCELLANY. 


Our  thanks  are  due  to  several  of  our  friends  for  local  news,  but  from  oth- 
ers we  can  get  nothing.  Are  you  all  too  busj  to  write,  or  is  nothing  doing, 
or  have  you  forgotten  that  there  is  a  School  Journal  in  our  State,  ready  to 
publish  educational  news  7  Others  want  to  bear  from  you.  Please  obligfe 
them.    The  columns  of  the  Journal  are  open  :  let  us  hear. 


The  various  houses  of  the  United  States,  publishing  school  books,  have 
recently  entered  into  agreement  to  discontinue  traveling  agents.    Each  re 
serves  the  right  to  employ  a  small  number  of  resident  or  local  agents,  these 
to  be  stationed,  we  suppose,  in  large  commercial  centers. 

This  movement  is  commendable,  and  for  two  reasons:  (1)  Economy  to 
the  houses  ;  (2)  Non-annoyance  to  school  oflficera,  teachers  and  patrons.  It 
is  obvious  on  statement,  that  it  will  save  to  the  houses  as  a  body  many  thou- 
sand dollars  annually,  in  some  cases  several  thousands  to  a  single  house. 
The  non  annoyance  is  equally  obvious  to  any  one  who  has  gone  through  a 
three  weeks*  siege  of  an  agent  to  get  certain  books  out  of  the  schools  and 
certain  others  in.  The  relief  is  quite  appreciable  by  the  parent  who,  because 
of  frequent  changes,  brought  about  by  agents,  has  been  compelled  to  supply 
his  children  with  b(X>ks  in  the  same  branches,  twice  or  three  tunes  a  year. 

Viewed  from  either  side  we  commend  the  movement,  and  believe  it  will 
do  good.  Indeed,  viewed  from  any  side,  we  believe  it  good,  save  from  the 
agent-side.  Many  enterprising  and  valuable  men  will,  for  the  time  bein^, 
be  thrown  out  of  employment.  But  competent  men  will  soon  find  emploj- 
ment,  and  incompetent  may  be  improved  if  leA  to  lie  fallow  awhile. 


It  has  been  a  common  remark  for  years,  that  English  grammar  is  more 
poorly  taught  than  any  other  branch  in  our  common  schools.  I  have  gener- 
ally believed  this  on  concurrent  testimony.  My  labors  in  the  State  Univer- 
sity for  nearly  two  years  have  furniiUied  facts  in  evidence.  During  these 
two  years,  it  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  examine,  in  the  common  school  branches, 
all  applicants  for  admission  to  the  University.  In  nineteen  cases  out  of 
twenty,  the  student  shows  a  better  knowledge  of  arithmetic  than  of  gram- 
mar. Nearly  the  same  ratio  holds'  in  geography  ;  the  ratio  is  smaller  in  pen- 
manship and  spelling.  No  student  has  failed  to  pass,  whose  failure  did  not 
include  grammar,  and  in  eighty  per  cent  of  the  failures,  the  defect  is  in 
grammar  alone.  The  facts  evolved  in  these  examinations,  are  that  the  pu- 
pils are  most  proGcient  in  arithmetic,  and  least  proficient  in  grammar.     As 
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this  applies  to  oomething  above  one  hundred  students  from  different  parts  of 
the  State,  and  from  schools  of  all  grades,  it  furnishes  strong  evidence  of  the 
declaration,  that  grammar  is  most « poorly  taught  of  the  common  school 
bnoches ;  and  second,  that  arithmetic  is  best  taught. 

The  immediate  reason  for  this  is  in  the  teacher,  namely,  in  his  abilities. 
Asa  rule,  teachers  are  more  skilled  in  arithmetic  than  in  grammar  ;  hence, 
as  a  Decessarj  consequence,  they  teach  arithmetic  better.  A  remoter  reason 
lies  in  a  misapprehension  of  difficulties  in  the  two  branches ;  it  being  held  by 
many  that  grammar  is  no  more  difficult  of  mastery  than  arithmetic.  This  is 
a  capital  error,  producing  bad  results.  A  still  remoter  cause,  is  public  sen- 
tiaejit.  This  sentiment  in  majority  of  cases  places  a  higher  estimate  upon 
aiithmetical  knowledge  than  on  grammatical.  I  submit  that  this  is  error, 
luiless,  when  viewed  from  the  lowest  conceivable  plane  of  utilities.  This 
leads  to  three  weeks  of  drill  on  the  square  and  cube  roots,  and  three  recita- 
tioDB  00  the  irregular  verbs.  In  after-life,  the  pupil  may  use  his  knowledge 
of  these  roots  once  a  year,  sometimes  once  in  five  years,  yet  he  can  scarcely 
pass  a  day  without  using  irregular  verbs,  and  in  many  cases,  he  passes  but 
few  days  without  making  errors  in  these  verbs. 

Without  carrying  reasons  and  results  farther,  it  is  respectfully  submitted 
that  reform  is  needed.     Reader,  please  give  this  consideration. 


COST  OF  TOBAOCO ;    OB,  HO  W  TO  MAKE  MONET. 

BoTS,  do  yon  want  to  know  how  to  make  money?  Certainly  you  do. 
There  is  not  a  boy  with  a  head  on  his  shoulders,  that  does  not  want  to  make 
mooey;  and  this  is  right,  if  prompted  by  a  good  desire — the  desire  to  use  it 
for  good  purposes.  But  it  is  not  our  purpose  to  speak  about  the  morality  of 
money  making,  or  money  spending,  but  rather  how  to  make  it.  This  is  just 
what  you  want  to  know,  hovo  to  make  money.  Well,  there  are  two  ways; 
One  by  direct  economy ;  the  other  much  easier,  simply  saving.  This  is  not 
only  the  easier,  but  the  more  effective  method.  Many  men  make  money 
enough  to  become  wealthy,  yet  remain  poor,  because  they  have  not  learned 
bow  to  save.  It  is  the  small  sum  at  the  end  of  each  year,  with  the  plus  (-|-) 
sign  before  it,  that  makes  some  men  rich,  and  the  same  sum  with  the  minus 
( — )  sign  before  it,  that  makes  multitudes  poor. 

We  propose  to  have  you  put  the  plus  sign  before  these  sums,  t.  «.,  learn  to 
save.  This  saving  should  obtain  in  all  the  departments,  but  for  the  present, 
we  apply  it  to  tobacco  only.  You  have  applied  your  arithmetical  knowledge 
to  certain  practical  problems,  as  the  measurement  of  land,  payments,  the 
cost  of  wheat,  etc.,  but,  perhaps,  never  to  the  cost  of  tobacco.    Let  us  see. 

Problem  First.  A  boy  cemmences  smoking  or  chewing  at  fifteen  years  of 
age,  and  continues  until  sixty-five — fifty  yean — spending  five  cents  per  day. 
How  much  has  he  spent  ?    Answer,  $912.50. 

Problem  Second.  If  he  spend  fifteen  cents  a  day,  (as  some  d-),)  bow 
much  has  he  spent  7    Answer,  $2,737.50. 

Problem  Third.    Il  this  first  sum,  $912.50,  be  loaned  at  ton  per  cent. 
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compound  interest,  for  twentj-five  years,  what  will  it  amount  to?    Answer, 
a  iitUe  over  $10,861. 

Problem  Fourth.  If  the  second  sum,  $2,737.50,  be  loaned  at  ten  per  cent 
compound  interest,  for  twenty  live  years,  what  will  it  amount  to?  Answer, 
a  little  07er  $29,200. 

Ifow,  boys,  this  is  getting  rich  by  saviytg.  All  you  hare  to  do  is  to  avoid 
wasting  your  money,  and  in  one  case  when  you  are  sixty  five  years  old,  you 
will  have  the  neat  little  fortune  of  $10,861,  and  in  the  other  case  the  larger 
fortune  of  $29,200.  Added  to  this,  you  may,  in  many  cases,  have  clean  teeth, 
a  sweet  breath,  cleaner  clothes,  and  a  better  conscience. 

How  many  boys  in  the  public  schools  in  Indiana,  are  ready  to  try  this 
method  of  making  money  ?  Those  who  are  ready,  will  oblige  us  if  they  will 
forward  their  names,  and  we  will  publish  them  in  the  Journal,  unless  too 
many. 

We  request  some  boy,  expert  in  arithmetic,  to  solve  these  problems  in 
interest  with  exact  accuracy,  as  we  did  not  so  solve  them.  We  compromise  a 
small  fraction  in  the  base  of  the  calculation,  taking  seven  years  and  a  third, 
as  the  period  for  doubling  the  capital  loaned.  The  time  is  not  precisely  a 
third,  hence,  a  small  variation  in  result. 

It  will  bo  observed  that  we  take  twenty- five  years,  half  of  the  whole  time 
This  seems  just,  as  half  the  money  was  expended  before  the  twenty-five 
years,  and  half  afler.    Twenty-five  is  therefore  the  mean  time. 

Solve  the  tobacco  problem,  and  then  never  chewn  but  e^^chew,  tobacco  for- 
ever. If  you  will  do  this,  you  will  be  neater,  sweeter,  healthier,  wealthier, 
and  wiser.  Try  it,  and  if  this  be  not  true,  report  to  us,  and  we  will  publish 
a  full  confossifin  of  our  error. 

NoTn — The  Internal  Kevenue  on  tobacco  in  the  United  States  for  the  year 
18()9,  was  $23,4.30,000.  The  amount  spent  for  education  in  the  United 
Stales  in  18G9,  was  in  round  numbers,  $12,000,000.  The  amount  of  revenue 
on  tobacco  in  Indiana,  for  1869,  was  S2,.')93,000.  The  amount  expended  for 
education,  for  tuition,  building  houses,  and  pay  of  officers,  all  was  $2,51*8,000. 
Astounding!  $7.5,000  more  for  tobacco,  than  for  education!  Men  often  com- 
plain of  their  nchool  tax,  but  of  their  toiiacco  tax,  never. 

Will  wisdom  die  with  us? 


THREE  JMPOnTANT  TRINQS. 

§ 

Thrkr  things  to  love — courage,  gentleness  and  affection. 

Three  things  to  admire — intellectual  power,  dignity  and  gracefulness. 

Three  things  to  hate — cruelty,  arrogance  and  ingratitude. 

Three  things  to  delight  in — beauty,  frankness  and  freedom. 

Three  things  to  wish  for — health,  friends  and  cheerful  spirit 

Thne  things  to  avoid — idleness,  loquacity  and  flippant  jesting. 

Three  things  to  pray  for — ^faith,  peace  and  purity  of  heart. 

Three  things  to  contend  for — honor,  country  and  friends. 

Three  things  to  govern — temper,  tongue  and  conduct 

Three  things  to  think  about— life,  death  and  eternity. 
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Teike  Haute. — The  following  we  obtain  through  fayor  of  Snp't  Wiley, 
eoocerniDg  the  Terre  Haute  Schools: 

Whole  number  of  pupils  enrolled 2,207 

Average  number  enrolled 2,046 

Arerao^e  daily  attendance 1,938 

Average  daily  absence 108 

Per  cent  of  attendance 94.7 

Kamber  of  pupils  not  tardy 1,577 

Number  of  pupils  not  absent 915 

Number  neither  tardv  nor  absent 766 

Per  cent#^>f  punctuality ^ 99  3 

Number  on  the  Roll  of  Honor 103 

The  figures  are  not  quite  so  high  for  March  as  for  the  preceding  months, 
tcoonnted  for  in  the  fact  of  very  disagreeable  weather. 


The  Pern  Bepxihlican  maintains  a  lively  "  Educational*'  column.  The 
Examiner  of  Miami  county,  Mr.  G.  I.  Reed,  has  adopted  the  plan  of  holding 
township  meetings.  These  meetings  are  hold  on  Saturdays,  at  some  central 
school  house.  The  regular  school  is  continued  a  part  of  the  day,  so  that  the 
visitiag  teachers  can  observe  the  methods  of  government  and  of  imparting 
inslroclion.  In  the  aAernoon  the  children  are  excused,  and  a  teachers* 
meetiog  is  held.  In  which  these  various  methods  are  reviewed  and  discussed. 
These  meetings  are  varied  by  essays,  reports  and  discussions. 

Frequently  the  citizens  are  called  together  in  the  evening,  to  listen  to  a 
leetore  on  educational  matters. 

D  Eckley  Hunter  has  done  most  of  this  work  for  the  past  year,  the  Exam 
iner's  time  b«ing  otherwise  engaged. 

We  have  been  pursuing  a  very  similar  plan  with  regard  to  teachers*  meet- 
ings for  more  than  two  years,  and  know  it  to  be  a  good  one.  We  commend 
it  to  Examiners  generally,  and  especially  those  who  have  not  time  to  visit  all 
their  separate  schools. 

With  this  system  of  teachers*  meetings  and  lectures,  and  the  active  co-op- 
eration of  the  leading  paper  of  the  county,  Miami  ought  to  make  rapid  strides 
towards  a  high  educational  standard. 


At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  William  Hanneman, 
Esq.,  Indianapolis ;  Hon.  B.  E.  Rhodes,  Newport ;  and  Rev.  John  S.  Irwin, 
Fort  Wayne,  were  appointed  Trustees  of  the  State  University.  The  first 
two  were  re-appoioted ;  the  other  elected  for  the  first  time.  A  resolution  was 
adopted,  recommending  a  six  weeks*  session  of  the  Normal  School,  opening 
m  August  Nothing  else  was  done,  so  far  as  we  have  If'amed,  there  seem- 
ing to  be  bnt  little  business  before  the  Board. 
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Mr.  Jamxs  p.  CoTTOir*8  District  Sobool  in  Laporte  ooonty  makes  a  fine 
showiDg.  An  enrollment  of  twenty- nine  gires  an  average  attendance  for 
the  quarter,  of  twenty-five  and  two-thirds.  He  teaches  Book-keeping  and 
Physiology.  This  is  practical,  and  sensible.  Side  by  side  with  these,  we 
should  be  glad  to  see  exercises  in  English  composition.  Mr.  C.  speaks  hope- 
fully ol  education  in  his  part  of  the  State. 


Solomon,  Paul  and  Homer,  advocate  temperance  : 
Solomon. — *  'Wine  is  a  mocker." 

Paul. — "  He  that  striveth  for  the  mastery,  is  temperate  in  all  things .'* 
JBotner. — "  No,  not  for  me  pour  the  luscious  wine,  lest  my  unnerved  limbs 
lose  their  wonted  powers..*' 
Young  man,  think  twice  before  you  say  you  "  know  better." 


The  newspapers  say  that  Professor  Campbell,  of  Wabash,  has  discovered 
that  Terre  Haute  occupies  the  exact  center  of  the  triangle  of  whicl|  Cinein- 
nati,  St.  Louis  and  Chicago,  are  the  apices.  The  corollary  is  that  Terre 
Haute  is  the  place  for  the  new  capital  of  the  nation.  Well  done,  Terre 
Haute,  the  Normal  School,  and  the  "  White  House,"  will  suffice  for  a  year 
or  two. 


By  the  kindness  of  W.  D.  Henkle,  State  School  Commissioner  of  Ohio,  we 
have  before  us  the  Sixteenth  Annual  Report  from  his  Department  Besides 
a  large  amount  of  useful  statistical  matter,  it  contains  some  valuable  eng- 
gestions  on  School  Legislation,  County  Superintendency,  Teachers*  Insti- 
tutes, Normal  Instruction,  &c. 


In  the  next  number  of  the  Journal  we  hope  to  present  the  first  article  of 
a  series  of  papers  on  the  subject  of  Reading:,  by  W.  A.  Jones,  President  of 
the  State  Normal  School.  These  will  be  valuable  articles,  and  ought  to  be 
read  by  every  teacher  in  the  State. 


DuBiNa  the  spring  vacation,  Sup*t  Shortridge,  of  Indianapolis,  with  eight 
or  ten  of  his  teachers,  visited  the  St  Louis  schools.  Six  or  eight  teachers  at 
the  same  time  visited  the  Cincinnati  schools.  If  this  is  not  enterprise,  we 
don*t  know  where  to  look  for  it. 


The  teachers  of  Rush  County  propose  having  a  grand  reunion  at  Rushyille, 
on  Saturday,  May  21.  Among  other  exercises  an  address  by  Snperinteodent 
Hobbs,  is  on  the  programme.  Everybody  is  invited  and  a  good  time  is  ex- 
pected. 
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BIOGRAPHICAL  gketch  of  ProfesBor  Charles  Barnes,  will  appear  in  next 


HADI.XT  Brothebs,  41  Madison  Street,  Chicago,  have  a  new  programme 
eiock  which  is  an  improrement  on  all  former  inventions.  It  is  jast  what 
should  be  in  every  school  room.  Teachers  Yisiting  Chicago  will  find  it  in- 
tere«tiiig  to  call  and  see  it. 

W.  F.  H.  WiLRiMS,  of  West  Lebanon,  Ind.,  who  gives  good  references  as  a 
teacher,  wants  to  change  for  a  position  that  will  pay  better. 


hundred  teachers  ought  to  attend   the  short  session  of  the  State 
KormAl  School  next  summer. 

BxAD  OUR  Cdlovlar:  The  "Little  Chief,"  a  splendid  paper  for  children, 
or,  ^  WoocPs  Household  Magazine,'*^  a  good  family  paper,  will  be  sent  with 
the  JovRNAL,  one  year,  for  $1.75.    Teachers  send  in  your  subscriptions. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School,  visited  that  institution 
in  March,  and  reported  favorably.  The  summer  session  of  the  school  opened 
with  about  fifty  pupils.  This  is  a  creditable  number  at  so  early  a  period  in 
the  history  of  the  institution. 

• 

Ab  pxs  report  in  the  Peru  Bepublicany  D.  E.  Hunter,  Superintendent  of 
the  Pern  schools,  is  doing  a  good  work,  in  delivering  evening  educational 
leetores  in  the  school  houses  in  the  country  near  town.  An  imitation  of 
this  by  others  would  be  well.    *'  Let  your  light  shine." 

IxDiAiTAFOLis  Will  put  up  a  school  housc  this  summer,  costing  $36,000. 
Franklin  is  completing  a  house  at  about  $30,000.  Lafayette  is  about  com* 
pleting  one  of  the  largest  and  most  expensive  houses  in  the  State.  Of  the 
precise  cost,  we  are  not  informed. 

A  BIBLE  and  a  good  newspaper  in  every  house,  a  good  school  in  eveiy 
district,  and  an  evangelical  church  in  every  neighborhood,  and  all  appre- 
ciated as  they  should  be,  are  the  support  of  virtue,  morality,  civil  liberty,  and 
pare  religion. 

Tbr  doctrine  that  "  It  is  more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive,"  seems  to  be 
verified  in  the  two  particulars  of  advice  and  criticism.  All  seem  much  more 
ready  to  give  than  to  take. 

Omx  of  the  inalienable  rights  of  every  boy  and  girl  in  this  free  country,  is 
to  be  somebody.  But  remember,  this  is  not  accomplished  by  idling,  dream> 
JMg  or  wishing,  but  by  work,  work,  persistent,  indomitable  work. 

That  young  lady  teacher,  who  married  a  young  man  with  a  large  house 
and  small  brain,  thinks  more  of  his  cents,  ( sense,)  than  of  his  intelligence. 
She  may  change  her  mind  some  day. 

Sons  young  men,  in  their  fondness  for  well-balanced  heads,  are  parting 
their  hair  in  the  middlCb    We  suppose  no  one  will  object,  it  is  so  lady-Uke* 

It  is  said  there  are  1,266  post  oflBoes  in  Indiana. 
3 
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ABROAD. 


Last  year  Girard  College  ia  said  to  hare  spent  $163,7Ml 

North  Carolina  spent  last  year  only  $165,000,  for  the  edueation  of 

350,000  children.    Bather  cheap, 

^Professor  Hosmer,  of  Antioch  College,  has  gone  to  Europe  for  the 

purpose  of  engaging  in  certain  studies. 

The  Wealeyau  Uniyersity,  (Methodist,)  at  Bloomington  JIL,  is  making 

additions  to  its  buildiugs,  at  a  cost  of  $85,000. 

^Hon.  Henry  Barnard  says  that  each  West  Point  graduate  costs  the 

Qovemment  $10,000.    At  this  rate  military  men  are  rather  costly. 

Marietta  College,  Ohio,  is  preparing  to  organize  a  school  of  sdenos, 

with  mining  and  geology  as  specialties.    Another  step  in  harmony  with  the 
wants  of  the  times. 


-J.  Wesley  Harper,  of  the  great  Harper  Publishing  House,  of  Kew 


York,  who  deceased  a  short  time  since,  lefl  $365,000.    He  was  one  of  the 
fine  business  men  of  the  country. 

^Humboldt  estimates  the  annual  rain-&U,  in  absence  of  distuibing 

local  causes,  as  follows:    On  eqhator,  96  inches  •  parallel  19  deg.,  80  inches ; 
45  deg.,  29  inches ;  60  deg.,  17  inches. 

Boston,  ever  in  the  van  of  progress,  is  preparing  a  Hortieultuxal 

school  for  women.    A  portion  of  the  funds  were  raised  at  early  as  Maidi. 
It  seems  that  Pomology  should  be  included. 

^— The  Methodists  of  New  York,  in  oonvention,  a  short  time  since,  le- 
solved  in  favor  of  the  establishment  of  a  great  central  University,  for  that 
denomination,  at  a  cost  of  a  million  dollars. 

Half-day  sessions  of  schools  are  meeting  with  fkvor  in  the  aaumfte- 

tnring  districts  of  Massachusetts.   It  is  claimed  that  greater  prograas  is  made 
ia  the  half,  than  in  the  whole  day  sessions.    What  is  truth  7 

It  is  said  that  Jeff.  Davis  is  writing  a  novel  on  the  Mexican  War.   His 

experience  in  that  war  was  more  romantic  than  in  one  in  which  he  was  more 
recently  engaged.    Will  he  repeat  his  slander  on  Indiana  soldiers  7 

•^— The  first  grand  juiy  of  women  in  Wyoming  Territoiy,  convened  in 
Laramie  City,  March  7th.  This  was  the  first  gnnd  jniy  of  wom«a  ever 
convened  <m  this  continent,  and  if  history  be  trastworthy,  it  was  the  first  ia 
ttie  world. 
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—'It  is  said  tliat  the  legislature  of  New  York,  at  its  last  session,  appro- 
prialed  near  a  half  million  of  dollars  to  the  Catholics  of  that  State,  for  eduoa- 
tiooal  porposes.  It  is  fbrther  said  that  nine-tenths  of  all  the  mnnicipal 
dBeen  in  New  York  City  are  Catholics,  in  either  faith  or  sympathy. 

^President  Grant*  in  his  message  to  Congress,  annonndng  the  ratifloa- 

lion  of  the  Fifteenth  Amendment,  uttered  a  few  timely  and  solid  words  in 
behalf  of  education.    These  are  his  words : 

"I  would  therefore  call  upon  Congress  to  take  all  measures  within  their 
ooDsUtotional  power  to  promote  and  encourage  popular  education  throughout 
the  oountry,  and  I  call  upon  the  people  everywhere  to  see  to  it  that  all  who 
poMeu  and  exercise  political  rights  shall  have  an  opportunity  to  acquire 
kaovedge  which  will  make  their  share  in  the  government  a  blessing  and  not 
scone.'' 

Sionx  Island. — Last  year  the  average  length  of  schools  in  Rhode  Island 
WIS  right  and  four-  tenths  months.    Some  towns  fell  as  low  as  six  months. 

The  number  of  male  teachers  in  summer  is  sixty-two;  in  winter,  one  bun- 
dled and  seventy- three.    The  number  of  female  teachers  in  winter  is  five- 
hudied ;  in  summer,  five  hundred  and  forty-nine.    Thus,  it  is  seen»  teaoh- 
isg  has  passed  almost  wholly  into  the  hands  of  women. 

Tuition  is  not  free  in  this  State.  A  small  tuition  under  the  head  of  "  rate- 
bUk,*'  is  charged  every  pupiL  This  is  a  little  blotch  of  economy  on  the  faiv 
flsenleheon  of  the  State,  which  should  be  wiped  out. 

The  State  Superintendent,  in  his  last  report,  pleads  for  a  State  Normai 
SefaooL  He  recommends  a  State  Board  of  Education ;  also,  that  the  mini- 
omm  of  school  be  not  less  than  thirty- five  weeks  per  annum,  as  an  Average 
thnwghont  the  State. 

Bmsious  EzBBontt  tm  Public  Schools. — The  Ohio  Legislature  has  passed 
(he  following  bill  to  regulate  religious  exercises  in  the  public  schools  of  that 
State: 

Section  1.  Be  U  enacted  by  tKe  General  AMsembfy^of  the  Stat&of  Ohio^ 
That  it  shall  be  unlairful  for  any  Board  of  Education,  or  local  school  di- 
tsdors  in  this  State  either  to  eiijoin  or  prevent,  directly  or  indirectly,  the 
Nidiag  d  the  Bible,  the  singing  of  religious  hymns,  or  prayer  in  any  school 
under  their  charge;  but  the  privilege  is  hereby  expressly  gpranted  to  any 
teadier  in  any  public  school  to  devote  a  portion  of  time,  not  to  exceed  fifteen 
JUButes  of  each  .day,  befove  or  after  the  regular  secular  exercises  of  the 
Hhool,  in  such  non-sectarian  religious  exerciser  as  he  or  she  may  deem  pro- 
per ;  proridcd,  that  no  pupil  shall  be  required  to  be  present  at  such  exerdses 
whose  parent  or  guardian  desires  such  pupil  to  be  excused ;  and  provided 
'vther,  that  the  exercises  shall  be  at  the  latter  time  aforesaid  when  the 
psnnt  or  guardian  of  any  pupil  claims  that  the  detention  of  such  pupil  until 
ifter  the  religious  exercises  in  the  morning  is  an  inoonvenienoe. 

Section  2.    This  act  to  take  eflbci  on  its  passage. 
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Deceased. — On  March  23d,  Edward  Thompson,  D.D.,  a  bishop  of  the 
Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  age.  He  was  bom 
in  1810,  in  Portea,  England.  His  parents  moTed  to  this  conn  try  in  1819, 
settling,  after  a  few  years,  in  Ohio.  He  received  a  good  training  in  sereial 
of  the  more  elementary  sciences,  and  in  the  Latin  language,  though  not  t 
graduate  of  any  literary  college.  He  graduated  in  the  Pennsylvania  Medical 
College,  receiving  the  degree  M.D.  in  1829. 

He  took  work  as  a  Methodist  minister  in  1833,  and  commenced  his  labors 
as  an  educator  by  accepting  the  Presidency  of  Norwalk  Seminary,  in  1838^ 
He  held  this  pcsition  until  1844,  when  he  was  appointed  editor  of  the  Zoditf' 
BeposUory,  This  position  he  filled  with  marked  ability  until  1847,  when  he 
was  elected  President  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University.  Here  he  laid  the  solid 
foundation  of  his  reputation.  A  ripe  scholar,  a  superior  administrator,  a 
discriminating  judge  of  human  nature,  an  elegant  and  forcible  speaker,  he 
could  scarcely  fail  to  rise  as  he  did,  to  the  first  rank  of  college  prestdents. 
So  strong  was  his  hold  en  the  resprct  and  affections  of  the  students,  that 
his  separation,  on  resigning  his  position,  was  very  like  that  of  fkther  and 
children. 

He  left  this  position  in  1860 — in  compliance  with  the  action  of  the  General 
Conference,  to  take  the  editorship  of  the  Ohristian  Advocate^  at  New  York. 
This  position  he  held  until  1864,  when  he  was  elected  Bishop.  In  this  last 
position  he  worked,  up  to  within  a  few  days  of  his  death,  falling  like  a  true 
soldier  with  his  armor  on. 

His  name  is  embalmed  in  the  sweet  and  pure  Christian  virtues,  and  Ui 
life  ennobled  by  devoted,  constant  and  honorable  labor. 

His  remains  rest  at  Delaware,  the  seat  of  the  University  in  which  he  did 
so  much  valuable  work. 

A  true  and  good  man  has  fallen. 

General  George  H.  Thomas,  Commander  of  the  Department  of  the  Pacific 
Coast,  died  at  San  Francisco,  California,  March  28.  He  fell  at  a  blow. 
At  half  past  one,  f.  m.,  he  was  in  his  office  transacting  business,  and  at 
eight  p.  M.  of  the  same  day  he  was  a  corpse.    Apoplexy  was  the  disease. 

General  Thomas  was  bom  at  Southhampton,  Ya.,  1818.  He  entered  West 
Point,  1836.  He  served  in  the  Florida  and  Mexican  wars.  He  entered  the 
late  war  in  1861,  as  colonel  of  the  Second  Cavalry.  He  passed  the  grades  of 
promotion  rapidly.  He  was  made  brigadier  general  of  volunteers  in 
^August,  1862;  major  general  of  volunteers  in  April,  1862*  commander  of 
the  Army  of  the  Cumberland  in  October,  1862 ;  brigadier  general  of  the  reg- 
ular army  October  1863 ;  and  m%jor  general  January,  1865. 

His  work  in  behalf  of  the  Union  and  the  flag  is  still  fresh  in  the  memory 
of  a  grateful  nation.  He  was  in  the  hard-fought  battles  of  MurfreesborfH 
Chattanooga,  Chioamauga,  Atlanta,  and  others,  and  with  Sherman  in  his 
march  to  the  sea. 

He  was  strictly  just,  dealing  fairly  with  ail,  without  regard  to  rank  or 
-color.  His  justice  had  in  it  mercy,  almost  affection,  gaining  for  him  the  en- 
dearing soubriquet  of  "  Pap  Thomas  *'  A  summary  of  his  character  is  thus 
^iven  by  another:    **  Modest,  almost  shy,  a  somewhat  silent  man,  pure  and 
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upright  in  all  his  life ;  brave  as  a  lion,  and  steady  as  granite  in  battle.  *  * 
General  Thomas  was  a  model  soldier,  and  displayed  in  his  career,  qualities 
which  may  well  be  held  up  for  the  admiration  and  imitation  of  American 
jooth." 

fliB  remains  were  carried  from  the  quiet  Pacific  to  the  family  burfing 
ground  in  Troy,  New  Torli,  a  distance  of  over  two  thousand  miles — a  silent 
"dead  maich  "  from  the  sea,  a  nation  mourning  his  loss,  and  revering  his 
nwinory.    Beqaiescat  in  pace* 

Caivin  Kixgslet,  D.D..  Bishop  in  the  Methodist  Church,  died  about  the 
Skh  of  March,  at  some  point  on  his  way  from  Alexandria  to  Palestine.  Up  to 
date  of  writing,  the  exact  time  and  place  of  his  death  are  not  known.  It  is 
only  known  that  he  was  on  his  way  frc>m  Alexandria  to  Palestine. 

Bishop  Kingsley  was  born  in  Oneida  county,  N.  Y.,  1812.  In  1826  his 
parents  moved  to  Ohio,  where  young  Kingsley  spent  his  youth  on  a  farm. 
After  reaching  young  manhood,  he  worked  in  summer  and  taught  school  in 
winter,  until  1836,  when  he  entered  Meadville  College,  Pa.,  graduating  in 
1841.  Immediately  after  his  graduation  he  was  elected  Professor  of 
Xalhematics  in  his  alma  mater,  which  position  he  ably  filled  for  several  years. 
In  1856  he  was  elected  editor  of  the  Western  Christian  Advocate. 

He  drove  a  strong  pen,  and  when  used  in  behalf  of  the  Union,  and  the 
Union  army,  and  against  rebels  and  rebellion,  it  often  had  a  power  as  if  in 
the  grasp  of  a  Titan.  Our  Union  pulse  always  beat  quicker  and  stronger 
After  finishing  one  of  his  sledge  hammer  articles  against  secession.  As  a 
writer,  be  was  strong,  clear,  logical,  always  saying  something. 

In  1864  he  was  elected  to  the  bishopric,  the  position  which  he  was  holding 
•t  time  of  his  death. 

Like  the  two  illustrious  men  above  named,  his  death  was  sudden,  and  like 
them  he  fell  at  his  post — and  like  them  he  is  mourned  as  a  true  man  and  a 
itrong  defender  of  truth  and  the  right. 

It  is  rare  that  the  death  of  three  so  distinguished  men  follow  one  another 
in  sQcb  quick  succession. 

Sartlj  "in  the  midst  of  life  we  are  in  death.^' 


Erbatux. — In  the  note,  following  the  article  on  tobacco,  a  mistake  occurs 
which  was  not  noticed  till  after  the  "  form  "  was  off  the  press. 


tQ/\/^    IVAN  TED  an  active  man,  in  each  County  in  the  states,  to 
twXPxWm        travel  and  take  orders  by  samplo,  for  TEA,  COFFEE,   and 
iClelii.   'To  suitable  men  we  will  give  a  salary  of  $900  to  $1,000  a  year,  above 
traTelioK  and  other  expenses,  and  a  reasonable  commission  on  sales 

Immediate  applications  are  solicited  from  proper   parties.     References  ex- 
^umged.    Apply  to,  or  address  immediately, 

J.  PACKER  &  CO., 

*'  Continental  Mills," 
5  884  Bowery,  New  York. 
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CoiriYTRT  Sghooi«  H0U8X8 ;  contalnlDg  eleyatlons,  plans,  speclfleatlonfl,  with 
estimates,  directions  to  builders,  suggestions  as  to  school  grounds,  fttrnl- 
ture,  apparatus,  Ao.,  with  a  treatise  on  School  House  Architecture.    By 
James  Johonnet.    with  numerous  designs  by  8.  £.  Hlnes.   New  York 
lylBon,  Phlnney,  filakeman  A  Co. 

One  of  the  sequenoee  of  culture  and  wealth  is  Improved  architecture. 
Culture  begets  an  appreciation  of  the  beautiful;  wealth  ftimlshes  the 
means  of  securing  a  mart.  The  universal  heart  responds  to  the  sentiment, 
*'  a  thing  of  beauty  is  a  Joy  forever." 

The  well-proportioned  dome,  the  graceftil  tower,  the  elegant  spire,  as  well 
as  the  '*  long  drawn  isles  and  firetted  vaults,'*  ever  speak  eloquently  to  our 
better  nature.  Through  the  avenues  of  the  beautiftil  are  often  reached  the 
pure  and  the  good.  Beauty  and  purity  are  kin.  The  altar  of  the  one  is 
often  found  near  the  sacred  shrine  of  the  other. 

*TiB  wise,  then,  to  encourage,  within  due  limits,  the  beautiful  in  archi- 
tecture, whether  in  the  residence,  the  church,  or  the  school  house.  The  work 
before  us  is  directly  promotive  of  this  end.  And  added  to  this,  it  alms  to 
secure  comfort  and  convenience.  Still  added,  it  descends,  or  in  a  business 
view,  ascends,  to  detailed  plans,  specifloatlons  and  plans.  These  give  ths 
book  Its  specific  and  practical  value. 

The  gTbund  plan  shows  windows,  doors,  places  for  seats,  stoves,  black- 
boards, ventl-ducts,  wardrobes,  libiary  case,  Ac.  The  elevation  shows  the 
architectural  symmetry,  a  beauty  of  the  proposed  building.  The  speclfl- 
cations  designate  the  material  and  kind  of  work,  whilst  the  estimates  show 
the  cost,  (for  the  place  and  time  in  which  they  were  made.)  It  is  not  to  be 
presumed  that  estimates  would  be  strictly  applicable  to  any  and  all  paitsof 
the  country,  irrespective  of  the  supply  of  material,  facilities  for  shipping, 
cost  of  labor,  Ao.  Yet  these  estimates  will  be  of  much  value  as  guidance  to 
proximate  results. 

The  work  gives  the  ground  plans  and  elevations  of  twenty  houses,  slIso, 
the  specifications  and  estimates  of  cost  of  a  majority  of  them. 

A  prime  excellence  in  the  work  is  that  it  goes  down  to  the  wants  of  the 
m.llllon.  It  begins  with  the  district  house  having  but  one  room.  Here  is 
where  light  is  specially  needed,  and  wherein  the  work  is  specially  cal- 
culated to  do  good. 

The  subjects  of  apparatus,  fUrnlture,  grounds,  out-buildings,  light,  heat 
and  ventilation,  all  receive  attention,  but  cannot  be  noticed  here.  • 

In  conclusion,  we  express  our  er^timate  of  the  book  by  saying:  (1)  That  we 
wish  a  copy  were  in  the  hands  of  every  school  trustee  in  Indiana ;  and  (2) 
Were  the  principles  and  directions  herein  set  forth,  observed  and  applied 
throughout  the  State  for  a  single  year,  many  thousand  dollars  would  ba 
saved. 

We  hope  our  Trustees  will  endeavor  to  acquaint  themselves  with  this 
book,  or  some  other  as  good,  if  there  be  such. 

CopPKS*8  Elrmknts  of  Rhbtoric.    E.  H.  Butler  &  Co.,  Philadelphia. 

We  have  looked  through  this  little  book  with  some  care,  and  find  In  it 
much  to  commend.  The  author  has  aimed  to  strike  a  mean  between  those 
pliloflophlcal  treatises  which  are  too  dlfllcult  for  the  common  student,  and 
those  other  text-books  which  treat  Rhetoric  as  a  higher  sort  of  grammar, 
and  fall  to  recognize  its  true  relation  to  logic. 

For  those  who  have  thoroughly  studied  grammar  and  those  sut^eots  that 
legitimately  belong  with  it,  viz:  Use  of  Capitals,  PunctuaUon,  Letter 
writing,  Ac.,  this  is  certainly  a  good  book. 
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rBKroH  PBO0S  AND  PoRBT.    By  EdwETd  H.  Maglll,  A.  M.    Boston  and  Chl- 
eaco:  Wo«l worth,  Alnsworth  A  Co. 

Tbia  book  1b  an  advanoed  French  Reader.  It  contains  selections  from  the 
^ndpal  dassicai  French  poets  and  prose  writers  <darlng  the  past  tw« 
hondred  years;  or  from  the  age  of  Lools  XIV.  to  the  present  day,  with  bio- 
Cnpbieal  notices  of  the  authors,  the  whole  chronological  ly  arranged.  There 
li,  also,  a  notice  npon  French  yersiflcatlon  and,  in  Part  IV,  explanatory  and 
tflUcal  notes  npon  the  selections. 

We  can  readily  see  the  advantages  which  a  book  of  this  character  poa- 
iMses  over  the  entire  worfe  of  a  single  author,  as  a  book  for  the  student. 
Here  he  is  introd«iced  to  the  best  productions  of  separate  writers,  and  after 
nading,  thinking,  and  Judging  for  himself,  he  will  be  Induced  to  btudy  more 
ezteDSlvely  the  works  oC  those  men  or  women  who  please  him  most.  It  la 
not  saeh  a  book  as  is  generally  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  French  pupU, 
bat  It  Is  Just  such  a  book  as  we  give  to  the  child  who  Is  trying  to  master  hia 
Botber  tongue,  and  why  proceed  to  the  study  of  French  differently  Arom 
wbat  we  would  to  the  study  of  English  ? 

Caab  bb  Bello  Oallico.     By  J.  H.  Hanson,  A.  M.    Boston :  Woolworth, 
AlDsworth  A  (Xk 

Tbls  volume,  which  comprises  the  whole  of  CfB8ar*s  Commentaries  on  the 
Oallic  war,  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  Latin  books  which  the  author  has  con- 
tented to  prepare,  at  the  request  of  several  distinguished  classical  teachers. 
To  tbose  who  are  acquainted  with  Hanson^s  Preparatory  lAtln  Prose  Book^ 
U  li  oDiy  necessary  to  say  the  present  volume  contains  all  the  charactistle 
featores  of  that  admirable  work.  To  all  others,  we  would  say  that  the  editor 
bai  prepared  this  with  strict  reference  to  the  one  Idea  that  the  pupil  must 
be  tkforouifhl^  drUUA  on  the  construction  of  the  language,  if  he  expects  to  re- 
ceive any  possible  good  from  the  study  of  It. 

Eorrr  S^  Ybabs  Ago,  Is  tke  name  of  the  last  book  of  the  Library  of 
Wonders.   Published  by  Charles  Scrlbner  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Persons  who  are  interested  in  learning  of  the  ancient  customs  and  people 
of  this  moct  ancient  and  most  intexe(>tlng  of  ancient  countries,  will,  doubt- 
less, read  this  book  with  pleasure.  This  Is  the  sixth  book  of  the  "  Library,'* 
and  all  of  them  are  good. 

£vxBT  Baturdat,  for  April,  contains  a  pictorial  supplement  of  remark- 
^le  attraetiveneas  and  great  merit  as  a  work  of  art.  It  represents  Edwin 
Booth  as  Bavtiet,  and  will  be  recognixed  by  all  who  have  ever  seen  the  great 
tragedian  in  his  favorite  character,  as  a  striking  and  admirable  likeness. 
Tbenext  number  of  Ev^ry  Saturday  will  contain  a  supplement  companion 
pletore,  representing  Mr.  Fechter  as  Hamlet. 

Day  8chooi«  Siitobr  Is  the  name  of  a  little  book  by  Philip  Phillips;  pub- 
lished by  Wilson,  H inkle  A  Co.,  Cincinnati,  O.  It  Is  progressive,  advancing 
from  aong  lessons  for  little  folks  up  to  practical  school  songs,  and  a  few 
ftunillar  hymns  for  advanced  scholars.  It  contains  a  good  variety  .of  spir- 
ited tongs. 

The  LmxB  Cobpobai«  is  one  of  the  best  Juvenile  magazines  that  comes  to 
our  Table.  It  is  published  In  Chicago,  by  Alfred  L.  Bewell  A  Co.  The  same 
Boose  publishes  Ths  School  FtHtai,  devoted  to  school  exhibitions. 
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PROFESSOR  CHARLES  BARNES. 


m  MEMORIAM. 


Pbof.  Chablbs  Babi!IBS  was  born  in  Lancaster,  Ky.  He. 
was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  J.  0.  and  M.  S.  Barnes.  His  early 
education  was  conducted  by  a  great  uncle,  residing  in  his 
father's  family,  an  Englishman  by  birth,  and  a  man  of 
liberal  education,  whose  favorite  pursuit  was  mathemat- 
ics, and  to  this  branch  of  study  he  required  his  pupil  to 
devote  much  time  and  attention,  and  highly  commended 
his  progress  therein.  When  ten  years  of  age,  he  was  put 
to  school  for  a  year  in  his  native  town,  where  he  began 
his  Latin  course,  and  afterward  attended  the  preparatory 
school  of  Centre  College,  remaining  another  year,  when 
he  was  attacked  by  a  violent  and  dangerous  illness,  which 
caused  the  suspension  of  his  studies  until  he  was  fourteen 
years  old.  At  this  time  his  father  removed  to  Dayton, 
Ohio,  as  pastor  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  Here 
he  entered  the  school  of  Prof.  Barney,  and  he  always 
looked  back  to  the  time  spent  under  this  able  teacher,  as 
the  dawn  of  his  intellectual  faculties.  The  rigid  exact- 
ness in  the  letter  of  the  book,  that  had  been  demanded  of 
him  by  his  uncle,  gave  him  a  familiarity  with  rules  which 
he  never  lost;  but  it  was  through  the  instructions  of 
Prof.  Barney,  that  he  discovered  "  the  why  and  the  where- 
fore " — those  pearls  of  great  price  to  the  student.  Well 
would  it  be  if  every  teacher  could  thus  enshrine  himself 
in  the  memory  of  his  pupils.    Faithful   and  thorough 
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teaching    erects  its  own  monument,  which  shall  stand 
when  marble  crumbles  into  dust. 

Only  one  year  was  granted  to  him  in  this  school,  when 
he  met  with  an  accident  which  made  him  an  invalid  for 
another  year.  During  this  time,  however,  he  was  not 
idle,  but  turned  his  attention  to  music,  of  which  he  was 
passionately  fond,  and  while  confined  to  the  house, 
learned  to  play  upon  the  flute  and  piano.  When  able  to 
resume  his  studies,  two  more  years  spent  with  Prof. 
Barney  fitted  him  for  the  Junior  Class  in  Miami  Univer- 
sity. During  these  two  years  it  was  his  habit  to  retire  at 
nine  o'clock  and  rise  at  four,  that  he  might  secure  the 
best  part  of  the  day  for  study.  This  practice  he  contin- 
ued throughout  his  college  course. 

At  this  time  he  evinced  such  a  thirst  for  knowledge, 
and  such  intense  devotion  to  study,  as  to  call  forth  many 
admonitions  from  his  pious  parents,  lest  he  should  make 
it  his  god  and  forget  his  high  calling  as  a  Christian. 

When  he  was  but  sixteen  years  of  age,  he  became  the 
principal  of  a  boy's  school  in  Dayton,  and  signalized  him- 
self by  the  prudence  and  firmness  of  his  discipline.  This 
was,  indeed,  one  of  his  distinguishing  characteristics  as  a 
teacher.  Perfect  order  reigned  in  his  school  room,  and 
yet  there  was  no  machinery  of  discipline  visible.  What 
you  did  see  was  a  quiet  dignity  and  air  of  authority,  that 
could  not  be  misunderstood.  He  kept  order,  simply  by 
expressing  in  his  whole  bearing  that  he  meant  to  have  it^ 
at  any  cost,  and  rarely  was  more  than  this  necessary. 
One  searching  look  from  his  dark  eye  was  enough  to 
bring  refractory  pupils  to  reason  and  rule.  So  remark- 
able was  he,  in  this  important  department  of  teaching, 
that  one  who  has  been  for  twenty  years  intimately  ac- 
quainted with  his  method,  may  be  pardoned  for  entering 
somewhat  into  detail,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  not  be 
wholly  useless. 

He  never  announced  a  rule  of  deportment.  When  & 
pupil  came  into  his  school  he  was  classified,  assigned  a 
seat,  and  from  that  time  was  expected  to  deport  himself 
as  one  who  had  work  to  do  and  meant  to  do  it.  The  pupil 
soon  became  tacitly  aware  of  this  confidence  in  him,  and 
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it  produced  its  legitimate  effect  in  a  reciprocal  confidence 
in  his  teacher,  and  a  desire  to  come  up  to  the  full  measure 
of  his  expectations.  No  shirking  of  lessons  or  idling  of 
time  was  permitted  under  any  pretext.  When  a  pupil 
was  guilty  of  these,  they  were  marked  against  him  as  de* 
ficieucies,  and  he  was  required  to  make  them  up  before 
h  was  dismissed  for  the  day.  ^  Never  put  off  until  to- 
morrow what  should  be  done  to-day,"  was  a  motto  of  the 
school,  carried  out  to  the  letter. 

He  never  spent  a  moment  in  lecturing  his  school  on  any 
subject  not   connected  with   their  lessons.    In  twenty 
years,  the  writer  never  once    heard   him  harangue  his 
school.    He  felt  that  the  school-room  should  be  a  place  of 
intense  mental  activity,  and  he  made  it  ^Uhe  work-shop 
of  the  brain."    He  gave  few  lessons,  and  short  onea^  that 
they  might  be  well  learned,  and  no  student  was  permit- 
ted to  go  home  until  he  had  made  the  lessons  of  the  day 
his  own.    As  a  result,  he  rarely  left  the  school-room  be- 
fore dark,  but  remained  after  regular  hours,  patiently 
teaching  the  stupid  or  lazy  scholars — driving  into  their 
brains  what  they  would  not  willingly  commit.    ELis  per- 
severance in  teaching  knew  no  bounds.    No  amount  of 
time  or  labor  was  spared  in  accomplishing  a  desired  re- 
sult.   No  pupil  was  permitted  to  leave  off  any  branch  of 
study,  until,  by  a  rigid  public  examination,  he  had  shown 
that  he  was  proficient  in  it     I  have  often  heard  him, 
when  asked  what  was  the  secret  of  his  wonderful  success 
in  teaching,  reply  in  one  word,  "reviews."    And  they 
were  constant  and  uninterrupted.    He  was  never  partic* 
ular  about  beginning  '^  where  we  left  off,"  but  usually  se- 
lected that  portion  in  which  the  class  was  supposed  to  be 
most  deficient.    A  class  in  going  to  recitation,  felt  them- 
selves responsible  for  the  entire  book  as  far  as  they  had 
studied ;  by  this  course  he  kept  the  student  always  on  the 
alert,  and  effectually  prevented  "  stuflGlng,"  (as  it  is  tech- 
nically called),  for  recitation.    A  visitor  in  describing  his 
school  wrote,  "  Nature  made  him  a  teacher,  for  he  pos- 
sesses all  the  requisite  qualities  for  one,  uniting,  in  an 
eminent  degree,  dignity  which  compels  obedience  with  a 
gentleness  that  wins  the  love  of  the  pupil.    He  never 
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manifests  those  little  weaknesses  induced  by  partiality 
or  favoritism,  therefore  all  come  to  him  expecting  justice, 
and  they  are  not  disappointed.'^ 

His  choice  of  a  profession  was  that  of  medicine,  but  a» 
he  was  without  means  to  continue  his  studies,  after  grad- 
tiating,  he  took  charge  of  a  school  in  Stanford,  Ky.,  which 
was  in  a  languishing  condition  at  the  time,  but  through 
his  energy  and  abilities  soon  became  prosperous  and 
profitable.  While  engaged  here  in  teaching,  he  made 
diligent  preparation  for  his  profession.  In  the  meantime 
he  married,  when  the  cares  of  a  family  and  the  reluctance 
of  his  wife  (who  was  the  daughter  of  a  physician)  to  see 
him  engage  in  a  profession,  whose  labors  and  trials  she 
so  well  knew,  dissipated  his  plans  for  continuing  his  med- 
ical studies,  and  his  eminent  success  in  teaching  caused 
him  ultimately  to  abandon  them.  God,  who  knew  his 
capabilities  better  than  himself,  led  him  by  a  way  he 
knew  not,  and  opened  to  him  fields  of  useftilness  that  he 
fain  would  have  passed  by. 

He  continued  as  principal  of  the  Stanford  Seminary 
until  the  fall  of  1848  when  he  removed  to  Madison,  Ind., 
and  opened  the  Madison  Female  College.  His  signal 
ability  as  an  instructor  was  widely  known  and  acknowl- 
edged, and  when  it  was  proposed  in  1851  to  institute  the 
system  of  Graded  Schools  in  Madison,  the  superintend- 
ency  was  offered  him  and  he  accepted  it,  carrying  with  him 
into  the  free  schools  his  own  private  school  in  a  body.  It 
is  to  him  Madison  owes,in  a  great  measure,  her  efficient  sys- 
tem of  Graded  Schools — the  first  established  in  the  State. 
For  four  years  these  schools  flourished  under  his  super- 
vision, when  the  restive  tax-payers  leagued  with  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  element  for  their  destruction.  These  ene- 
mies of  popular  education  aimed  their  death-blow  at  the 
head  of  the  system,  the  High  School,  knowing  well  that  if 
they  could  succeed^in  beheading  it,  there  would  be  only  a 
few  squirmings  of  its  tall,  and  the  reptile  that  was  sucking 
the  life-blood  from  the  coffers  of  the  one,  and  charming 
the  victims  of  the  other,  would  lie  powerless  at  their  feet 
And  they  came  well  nigh  accomplishing  their  object 
To  save  the  system  intact  to  the  people,  Prof.  Barnes  bent 
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every  energy,  and  strove  by  figures  and  arguments  to 
prove  that  the  schools  would  cost  less  with  the  High 
School  attached  than  without  it.  But  they  could  not  o^ 
would  not  see,  for  no  blindness  is  so  fatal  to  progress  as 
that  of  Rome  and  Mammon,  They  were  not  convinced, 
and,  although  they  left  the  High  School  in  name^  they  so 
emasculated  it  as  to  take  away  every  distinctive  feature, 
and  reduce  it  to  the  level  of  a  grammar  school. 

Though  requested  by  the  new  council  to  remain  in  the 
discharge  of  his  office,  feeling  that  his  powers  of  useful- 
ness were  to  this  degree  paralyzed,  he  resigned  his  posi- 
tion and  accepted  the  Superintendency  of  the  schools  of 
New  Albany.  In  the  summer  of  1856  his  name  was  so- 
licited for  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  on 
the  Republican  ticket.  He  declined  a  flattering  offer  in 
Georgetown,  D.  C,  in  order  to  serve  his  adopted  State  if 
it  should  be  the  will  of  her  people.  But  the  entire  ticket 
was  defeated,  and  although  Prof.  Barnes  ran  several 
thousand  ahead,  he  shared  its  fate.  During  the  same  sum- 
mer he  presided  over  the  State  Teachers'  Association, 
meeting  at  Fort  Wayne,  where  he  delivered  an  address 
upon  "  The  Plan  of  Education  Pursued  in  our  Colleges, 
Compared  with  those  of  Europe,"  which  elicited  much  dis- 
cussion as  well  as  commendation.  In  1859,  he  removed 
to  Missouri,  teachfng  a  private  school  both  there  and  in 
Kentucky  until  after  the  war,  when  he  returned  to  Madi- 
son and  found  the  Graded  Schools,  in  which  he  still  felt  a 
fatherly  interest,  greatly  improved.  The  people  had 
found,  by  sad  experience,  what  they  had  refused  to  be- 
Ueve  on  his  testimony  that  no  system  of  free  schools  can 
be  eMcient  without  the  High  School  as  a  goal  for  the  stu- 
dent's ambition,  the  reward  of  his  faithful  labors,  and  the 
climax  for  his  scholastic  career ;  and,  that  a  High  School 
could  never  be  such,  merely  in  name^  without  a  high 
p*ade  of  studies,  demanding  a  high  grade  of  scholarship. 
Like  true  men,  when  they  found  themselves  in  the  wrong, 
they  retraced  their  steps  and  began  again  ;  and  now  the 
High  School  is  once  more  the  queen  of  the  grades, 
and  the  occupant  of  a  handsome  and  commodious  house. 
It  was  with  intense  satisfaction  that  Prof  Barnes  assisted 
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in  the  dedication  of  this  building,  giving  to  the  audience 
a  history  of  the  schools,  their  early  prosperity,  their 
waning  glory,  and  their  present  condition  as  now  restored 
to  their  prestine  excellence,  but  in  true  Christian  humil- 
ity, without  one  word  of  exultation  at  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  his  theory. 

He  was  once  more  appointed  Superintendent  of  these 
schools,  and  in  September  last  he  entered  upon  his  duties, 
which  he  continued  to  discharge  until  his  death.  Twice 
he  was  tendered  and  urged  to  accept  a  professorship  in 
Hanover  College,  which  he  declined  on  the  grounds  of 
more  extended  usefulness  elsewhere. 

Prof.  Barnes  was  a  man  of  few  words,  but  abounding  in 
works.  A  Christian  of  the  highest  type,  a  man  of 
thorough  and  extensive  knowledge,  at  once  learned  and 
practical,  his  talents  were  of  an  order  to  be  most  widely 
Hseful.  His  firm  principles  of  rectitude,  that  would  not 
swerve  from  the  path  of  duty  to  please  a  Ceesar,  his  in- 
domitable energy  and  perseverance  that  placed  him  in 
the  vanguard  of  progress  and  reform,  and  his  untiring  de- 
votion to  every  good  work,  made  him  a  man  of  mark 
wherever  he  was  known.  His  enemies  were  only  those 
who  could. not  bend  him  to  their  purpose — his  friends, 
those  who  were  won,  not  by  sycophancy,  but  by  a  just 
appreciation  of  his  character. 

He  was  called  away  in  the  noontide  of  his  life,  when 
head  and  heart  were  big  with  plans  of  future  usefulness. 
In  the  midst  of  the  year's  work,  while  busy  here  and  there, 
he  caught  the  summons,  "  the  Master  is  come,  and  calleth 
for  thee,"  and  girding  himself,  he  went  forth  to  meet  him. 
Creatures  of  a  day,  we  dare  not  question  the  wisdom  of 
Him  who  has  said  "rest,"  to  this  tireless  Christian  worker. 
Called  from  servitude  to  kingship — from  the  work-shop  to 
the  crown,  he  rests  from  his  labors  and  his  works  do  fol- 
low him.  "  He  is  not  dead,  but  sleepeth,"  for  he  yet  lives 
in  the  noble  deeds  that  sprung  up  all  along  his  pathway 
here,  and  still  bear  fruit,  a  rich,  perennial  harvest — lives 
in  the  characters  which  he  moulded  by  his  teachings,  an 
ever-widening  influence,  unbounded  by  the  shores  of 
time — lives  in  the  warm  affections  of  all  who  came  with- 
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in  the  charmed  circle  of  his  life — lives  in  the  generous 
impulses  and  noble  aspirations  that  made  the  drudgery 
of  life  a  shining  path  to  heaven.    There  shall  he  see 

"That  all  the  seeds 
That  he  has^scattered  here,  in  Tirtaons  deeds, 
Have  sprung  up.  and  have  given 
Already  fruUt  of  tohieh  to  iagU  in  ffeav&n,*^ 

E. 


EECIPROCAL  DUTIES  OF  PARENTS  AND 

TEACHERS.* 


BY  R.  P.  BREWINGTON. 


The  great  work  of  educating  and  elevating  the  young, 
stands  out  preeminent  before  the  world  as  one  of  the 
very  highest  importance.  To  state  this  is  but"  to  utter  a 
truism  which  all  are  ready  to  admit.  And  yet,  with  all 
the  attention  this  subject  has  elicited,  the  question,  How 
shall  we  best  educate  ?  still  presents  a  fruitful  theme  for 
investigation. 

There  are  two  questions  that  seem  very  properly  and 
legitimately  to  come  within  the  scope  of  the  present 
discussion:  First.  Who  are  to  be  educated?  Second, 
Who  are  to  be  educators  ? 

A  discussion  of  these  will  necessarily  involve  a  consid- 
eration of  the  question.  What  are  the  reciprocal  duties  of 
parents  and  teachers  ? 

The  first  of  these  interrogatories,  that  is.  Who  are  to  be 
educated,  may  claim  but  a  passing  remark. 

Suffice  it  to  say  they  are  the  children  of  the  people; 
and  by  this  we  mean  to  assert  more  than  is  conveyed  by 
the  generic  import  of  these  terms,  people  and  childr'en. 
They  are  the  children  of  presidents,  of  governors,  of  legis- 
lators, and  with  these  the  children  of  farmers,  merchants 
and  mechanics.  They  are  the  children  of  the  princely 
millionaire,  and  of  the  common  day- laborer,  and  thus 

*  Paper  prepared  to  be  read  before  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  but  be- 
eanse  of  sickness,  was  not  read. 
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from  all  ranks,  and  grades,  and  conditions  of  society, 
come  the  multitude  to  be  educated  and  fitted  for  life'6 
important  duties. 

Not  only  are  the  sons  of  presidents,  and  governors,  and 
law-makers,  to  be  educated,  but  the  future  executives 
and  representatives  of  the  people,  are  themselves  to  be 
trained  for  an  enlightened  performance  of  these  grave 
responsibilities. 

The  inference  certainly  is,  then,  that  this  is  a  common 
cause,  consequently  a  common  interest  prompts  a  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  thus  involved.  Especially  in  a 
government  like  ours,  where  all  the  people  are  sover- 
eigns, does  universal  education  commend  itself  to  every , 
thinking,  intelligent  mind. 

The  palladium  of  our  civil  rights  is  to  be  found  in  the 
elevation  of  the  masses  from  the  degradation  that  ignor- 
ance entails.  An  enlightened  suffrage  is  the  great 
desideratum  in  this  republic  of  free  institutions,  would 
we  see  that  freedom  perpetuated  to  coming  generations. 
With  this  brief  reference  we  pass  to  a  consideration  of 
the  second  question  proposed,  Who  are  to  be  educators? 

Answering  this  in  general  terms,  it  might  with  propri- 
ety be  said,  every  lover  of  God  and  the  human  race  may, 
aye,  ought  to,  bear  some  part  in  the  great  work  of  educa- 
ting. But  to  be  more  specific,  there  are  two  classes,  who 
are  engaged,  or  rather,  ought  to  be  engaged,  in  this  work, 
and  whose  special  duty  it  is  to  see  that  it  is  accom- 
plished. These  are  the  parents  and  the  teachers,  and 
they  are  referred  to  in  this  order,  first  the  parent,  then 
the  teacher,  not  simply  because  the  work  is  begun  by  the 
formed,  and  afterward  taken  up  by  the  latter,  but  be- 
cause in  a  very  important  sense  the  greater  and  more 
responsible  part  of  the  work  must  be  done  by  the  parent. 
True,  the  labors  of  each,  in  their  proper  and  natural 
intent,  are  but  the  beautiful  and  striking  complements  of 
a  symmetrical  whole,  yet  we  repeat  that  in  many  particu- 
lars the  work  of  the  parent  is  of  primary  importance. 
8ome  one,  in  discussing  the  subject  of  teaching  grammar, 
has  pertinently  said,  that  this  is  a  work  to  be  commenced 
in  the  nursery,  and  it  is  to  be  fondly  hoped  that  the  time 
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is  yet  far  in  the  distant  future  when  in  our  American 
homes,  the  mother  will  discard  the  nursery  for  the  forum. 
What  is  true  of  grammar,  is  equally  true  of  i^ther 
branches  of  knowledge.  The  foundation  may  be  laid, 
aye,  ought  to  be  laid,  amid  the  pleasant  surroundings  of 
a  well  ordered  home. 

And  this  thought  receives  additional  force  when  it  is 
remembered  that  it  is  not  the  intellect  of  the  child, 
merely,  that  is  to  be  trained,  but  that  his  whole  being  is 
educable. 

Syvimetrical  development,  whether  mental,  moral,  or 
physical,  must  be  the  early  development  that  begins  in 
infancy  and  progresses  on  through  childhood  and  boy- 
hood, up  to  manhood's  ripest  years.  The  lullaby  song  of 
the  mother  as  it  falls  upon  the  ear  of  the  prattler,  and 
her  sweet,  pleasant  words  of  instruction  to  the  household 
group,  are  a  far  more  potent  power  for  the  education  of 
the  masses  than  the  combined  eloquence  and  logic  of  all 
the  aspiring  Lucy  Stone  Blackwells  of  the  land. 

Bat,  perhaps,  some  one  may  be  ready  to  say,  this  is  not 
a  convention  of  parents,  but  an  association  of  teachers, 
and  hence  it  is  useless  to  enlarge  upon  the  duties  of  the 
former  class.  Doubtless  this  is  felt  more  forcibly  by  him 
who  addresses  you,  than  by  any  who  listen.  Yet,  remem- 
bering that  teachers  are  emphatically  the  avant  couriers 
in  every  good  work  of  this  kind,  it  is  hoped  that  some 
good  result  may  follow  a  discussion  of  this  subject. 

How  are  parents  to  be  reached  upon  this  or  any  other 
topic  connected  with  the  great  work  of  education  ?  Let 
the  history  of  the  progress,  the  rapid  progress,  of  popu- 
lar education  in  Indiana  in  the  last  decade,  answer  this 
interrogatory.  It  is  not  presumption  to  say  that  the 
teachers  have  pioneered  this  good  Wf)rk ;  teachers,  earn- 
est, active  teachers,  have  shaped  public  sentiment,  sug- 
gested amendments  to  an  imperfect  code  of  crude  laws, 
and  in  short,  have  so  raised  the  educational  standard  that 
we  may  stand  up  alongside  our  sister  States  without  the 
blush  of  shame  suffusing  our  cheeks.  And,  if  there  is  yet 
a  work,  an  important  work,  to  be  done  in  securing  the 
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proper  and  hearty  cooperation  of  parents,  it  is  the  teacher 
still  that  must  perform  that  work.  * 

That  teacher  always  succeeds  best,  other  things  being 
equal,  who  can  secure  the  earnest  cooperation  of  his 
patrons,  and  the  teacher's  duty  is  not  fully  performed 
until  an  honest  effort  has  been  made  to  enlist  the  parents 
in  this  important  work.  Every  teacher  of  experience  has 
learned  the  difficulties  of  governing  pupils  where  the 
responsibility  is  not  shared  by  the  parents,  and  how 
exceedingly  diflBcult  it  is  to  awaken  in  the  mind  of  the 
pupil  a  proper  desire  to  acquire  knowledge,  where 
apathy  and  indifference  is  found  in  the  minds  of  the 
parents  in  reference  to  these  things. 

Parents  are  ever  ready  to  excuse  themselves  from  act- 
ive participation  in  the  work  of  education.  Indolently 
and  carelessly  resigning  to  other  hands  the  training  of 
the  immortals  God  has  given  them,  they  reason  thus: 
"I  have  contributed  of  my  means  to  build  and  furnish 
the  school-house,  and  I  pay  my  taxes  regularly  to  support 
the  teacher  and  here  my  responsibility  ends.  Or  at 
least,  if  in  addition  to  that  I  see  that  my  children  attend 
the  school  furnished  with  proper  books,  that  is  certainly 
the  extent  of  my  obligation  in  this  matter  of  educating 
my  children." 

Having  done  this,  most  parents  settle  down  into  a  care- 
less self-complacency,  ready  to  exclaim  with  Miss  As- 
phyxia Smith,  "  There  now,  if  I  haint  done  my  duty  to 
that  child,  then  I  don't  know!" 

But  is  the  duty  done,  or  is  the  reasoning  fallacious?  Is 
the  precious  gem  to  be  given  over  entirely  to  stranger 
hands,  while  they,  to  whom  God  gave  the  child,  remain 
indiflferent  with  reference  to  the  manner  in  which  it  may 
be  polished?  Such  errors,  though  so  often  fatal, are  but 
too  common,  in  the  experiences  of  life.  Too  often  are 
burdens  and  responsibilties  that  God  and  nature  designed 
should  rest  upon  parental  shoulders,  lifted,  only  to  be 
placed  on  those  neither  intended  nor  fitted  to  bear  them* 
And  it  is  a  sad  thought  that  so  often,  as  a  result  of 
parental  neglect,  there  may  be  found  wasted  energies, 
blasted  hopes,  and  ruined  lives.    But  what  would  you 
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have  the  parents  do,  in  addition  to  furnishing  the  facilities 
to  which  allusion  has  already  been  made?  Such  is  the 
honest  inquiry  often  made  by  those  who  seek  to  per- 
form the  duties  imposed  upon  parents.  Shall  he  enter 
the  school-room  and  dictate  to  the  teacher  in  reference 
to  the  immediate  work  of  the  recitation  or  school  govern- 
ment? And  it  may  be  that  right  here,  pome  teacher, 
fearful,  lest  some  one  shall  interfere  with  what  he  has 
conceived  to  be  his  own  kingly  prerogative,  is  ready  to 
join  in  the  inquiry,  or  to  cry  out  against  innovation. 

This  inquiry  we  answer  most  emphatically  in  the 
negative. 

We  would  not  have  any  proper  prerogative  of  the 
teacher  interfered  with  by  the  parent.  But  while  this  is 
true,  permit  me,  fellow-teacher,  to  remind  you  of  an 
important  fact,  too  often  overlooked.  The  inquiries  and 
Buggestions  of  an  earnest  parent,  are  not  always  to  be 
treated  as  officious  interference.  Here  is  the  rock  upon 
which  the  bark  of  many  a  pedagogue  has  foundered. 

Clothed  with  a  little  brief  authority,  such  a  teacher  is 
wont  to  forget  that  there  are  others,  besides  himself, 
deeply  interested  in  the  success  of  those  placed  under 
his  charge.  With  a  mistaken  and  distorted  view  of  his 
own  importance,  he  is  ready  at  once  to  reject  all  sugges- 
tions and  advice  from  parents  as  belittling  and  degrading 
him  and  as  the  highest  degree  of  insolent  interference 
with  his  rights  and  privileges. 

Thus,  very  often  those  who  would  be  the  teacher's 
truest  friends  are  driven  from  him  in  disgust,  and  he,  at 
the  end  of  the  school  term,  is  voted  a  permanent  leave  of 
absence  by  his  employers.  There  is  a  vast  difference 
between  independent  thought  and  action  on  the  part  of 
the  teacher,  and  his  summary  rejection  of  all  counsel  and 
advice,  even  from  those  who  may  be  destitute  of  exper- 
ience, in  regard  to  the  special  work  of  the  school-room. 

How  many  teachers  there  are  who  seem  to  think  when 
the  hours  prescribed  by  law  or  usage  have  been  filled  up 
with  a  course  of  dogmatic  instruction,  that  then  their 
duty  and  labor  done  and  they  are  released  from  all 
further  responsibility.    With  the  plea  that  the  work  of 
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pure,  is  a  compound  sound.  In  repeating  it  several 
times,  (flour — r — r — r,  flower — er-r-er — er\  we  notice  the 
tongue  moves  every  time ;  it  doesnot  keep  still  for  one 
uniform  sound,  as  in  the  case  of  71,  2,  ng^  but  keeps 
changing  from  the  vowel  {e  in  her)  position,  and  to  the 
consonant  (r)  position,  er-er-er.  Compare  h^r-tfr-«?*— er, 
with  far-r-r-*r.  (Some  persons  speak  these  words  and 
others  of  the  same  class,  without  any  consonant  r,  giving 
only  the  vowel  uh  (u  cur).  They  say  fah,  instead  of  far, 
naw  instead  of  nor,  fufa  instead  of  fur,  flowah  instead  of 
flour.  They  will  say  cu(r)-uh-uh-uh,  with  the  r  silent, 
keeping  the  tongue  still  while  repeating  uh-uh-uh^  in- 
stead of  raising  the  tip  of  the  tongue  toward  the  hard 
palate  every  time  to  make  the  consonant  r,  ur-u/*— ur. 
This  has  led  some  persons  to  call  r  a  vowel;  as  they 
speak  the  word,  it  ^«  a  vowel,  but  this  is  not  acccording 
to  Webster  or  any  good  orthoepist,  though  it  is  a  very 
common  practice. 

The  r  in  far  and  in  run  is  the  same,  as  it  is  usually- 
spoken  by  good  speakers  in  this  country;  it  has  only  a 
uniform  or  continuous  burr  or  hum  such  as  accompanies 
V,  s,  I.  But  some  persons,  and  especially  the  Engrlish, 
Irish,  and  Scotch,  trill,  or  roll  the  initial  r  in  run.  The 
teacher  will,  of  course,  learn  and  use  the  untrilled,  or  the 
trilled  r,  according  to  the  custom  of  his  region,  or  his  own 
judgment. 

From  the  words  love-v-v-i>-voice ;  "fffith-th-th-th—the; 
ha*-^*-*-;5eal ;  plea«-«-^«  {zh-zh-'zh)-ur€^  these  four 
buzzing  sounds  may  be  learned. 

From  if-f-f-f-Ane;  odLthHhHhHh^ihin;  \x»-s-8-»—so^ 
^iah-dh-ah-sh-shall^  these  four  hissing  sounds  may  be 
learned.  This  gives  us  the  four  continuant  consonants 
V  f,  th  th^  z  s,  zh  sh.  The  four  sounds  v,  th,  z,  zh,  are 
vocal  or  tonic.  The  other  four,  f,  M,  s,  sh,  are  unvocal  or 
atonic,  sometimes  called  whispered. 

All  the  preceding  sounds,  (excepting  the  diphthongs  i, 
oi^  ou^  ye^  iu  and  the  compound  er,)  can  be  repeated 
several  times  without  moving  the  tongue  or  lips.  This  is 
not  so  easily  done  with  the  four  following  pairs  of  conso- 
nants:   h  p^dt^  j  ch^g  k.    In  saying  roh-b-h-h-beey  the 
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lips  should  open  every  time,  (though  it  is  possible  to 
keep  the  voice  in  the  mouth),  but  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  say  buh,  buh,  buh ;  let  only  breath  pass  out  on  break- 
ing the  contact  of  the  lips,  with  as  little  voice  as  possible. 
So  with  bid-d-d-d-do ;  age-g-g-g-gem;  big-g-g-g-go. 

In  sounding  up-p-p-p-pen^  break  the  contact  of  the 
lips  each  time  for  j>,  and  let  the  breath  escape  with  a 
slight  puflFor  whisper.  So  with  net-t-t-t-ten;  eaoh-ch-ch- 
eh-chip;  oak-k-k-k-kifig. 

For  the  sounds  w,  y,  h,  wh,  I  must  for  the  present,  refer 
the  reader  to  my  Chart,  No.  12.  Also,  for  various  methods 
of  phonetic  practice  upon  the  sounds  so  arranged  in  their 
natural  order  and  relations,  I  must  refer  to  the  Charts  and 
Primers. 

There  is  no  space  left  now  for  even  alluding  to  several 
valuable  methods  of  learning  and  practicing  the  sounds, 
and  I  must  defer  them  for  some  other  opportunity,  either 
in  the  pages  of  this  journal  or  otherwise. 

Being  in  earnest  in  my  desire  and  design  to  promote  a 
more  universal  and  a  better  knowledge  of  books  and 
newspapers,  by  the  aid  of  teaching  by  sound,  and  with  a 
pronoancing  phnt,  I  shall  be  grateful  to  any  reader  of 
this  who  will  suggest  difficulties  and  objections  to  be  re- 
moved, and  wants  to  be  supplied  in  this  connection. 


A  Railway  Library. — Superintendent  Russell  of  the 
Boston  and  Albany  Railway  has  contributed  1,100  vol- 
umes to  the  library  for  the  officers  and  employees  of  that  , 
company  at  their  main  depot  in  Boston.  On  application 
to  the  librarian,  any  person  connected  with  the  line  can 
obtain  books  for  use  or  transportation  without  security  or 
cost.  There  are  works  of  fiction,  history,  biography^ 
travel,  and  the  various  treatises,  records,  reviews  and 
sciences  that  pertain  to  the  construction  and  manage- 
ment of  railways. 
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NOTES  OF  EUROPEAN  TRAVEL.— lU. 


BY  MRS.  I.   G.  EINLBY. 


Dublin,  the  capital  of  Ireland,  is  situated  on  the  Liffey, 
and  claims  a  population  of  250,000.  It  has  many  mag- 
nificent public  buildings,  and  the  principal  streets  are 
clean  and  airy.  There  are,  however,  streets,  narrow,  dark 
and  filthy ;  where  may  be  seen  poverty  more  squalid  than 
ever  color  our  Yankee  dreams. 

On  Sunday,  July  25th,  we  commenced  our  sight-seeing, 
by  going  to  Christ's  Church  Cathedral  to  hear  the  choral 
service  performed.  We  were  honored  with  seats  in  the 
Peeress'  Pew,  and  while  our  eyes  wandered  over  the 
quaint  old  carvings  and  grotesque  monumental  tablets, 
our  ears  were  feasted  with  the  sweetest  music.  Grandly 
the  notes  of  the  organ  rose  and  fell,  as  the  keys  were 
swept  by  skilled  fingers;  the  music  sometimes  falling 
upon  us  softly  as  an  angel's  symphony,  then  wailing  like 
a  dirge  for  a  departing  soul.  The  service  ended,  we 
strolled  into  the  crypt,  and  the  first  monument  we  stood 
before,  was  that  of  Richard  Strongbow,  who  first  cap- 
tured Dublin  for  the  English  in  1169.  It  was  in  this 
Church  that  the  Liturgy  was  first  read  in  Ireland  in  the 
English  language.  We  missed  seeing  St.  Patrick's  staff, 
as  well  as  the  holy  shrine  of  St.  Culie,  both  having  been 
destroyed  many  years  ago  by  the  citizens ;  but  did  not 
miss  seeing  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  which  is  said  to  have 
been  built  over  his  well,  where  he  used  to  baptize  his 
converts. 

There  are  people  unbelieving  enough  to  call  St.  Pat- 
rick a  "myth,"  but  I  make  it  a  point,  when  traveling,  to 
believe  every  thing  the  natives  claim  to  be  true;  it  saves 
time  and  trouble*,  and  gratifies  one's  love  for  the  marvel- 
ous. To  call  this  saint  a  "myth,"  destroys  the  flavor  of 
many  beautiful  legends, which  enriched  my  youthful  mind, 
and  have  amused  my  more  mature  years.  That  he  did  a 
good  service  for  Ireland,  when  he  ordered  the  snakes  and 
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toads  to  leave  all  will  admit,  and  if  he  had  only  crossed 
the  Atlantic  and  served  us  as  good  a  turn,  doubtless  the 
skeptics  would  have  been  fewer  in  number.  In  this  Cath- 
edral the  Knights  of  St.  Patrick  used  to  be  installed,  and 
here  are  the  monuments  of  Dean  Swift,  Archbishop 
Whately,  and  Curran.  I  was  very  much  struck  with 
Dean  Swift's  monumental  neighbor,  Boyle,  Earl  of  Cork. 
The  £arl  and  his  Lady  are  surrounded  by  an  interesting 
family  of  sixteen  children,  all  moulded  and  fashioned  in 
graded  sizes  and  highls,  as  monumental  children  should 
be,  supposing  them  all  to  have  died  when  young.  Indeed 
the  whole  group  had  an  extremely  juvenile  appearance, 
the  roses  and  lilies  being  appropriately  blended.  The 
building  is  antique,  and  we  found  many  objects  of  inter- 
est in  and  about  it. 

In  the  afternoon  we  took  ajauntingcarand  rode  out  to 
Phoenix  Park,  the  pride  of  every  citizen  of  Dublin.  Thir- 
teen hundred  acres  of  it  are  open  to  visitors,  and  its  loca- 
tion being  elevated,  magnificent  views  are  obtained  of 
the  city,  harbor  and  adjacent  country.  The  Wellington 
Testimonial  is  the  grand  object  of  interest  to  most 
people,  but  the  fine  old  trees  and  shaded  walks,  the 
herds  of  deer  and  cattle  grazing,  the  crowds  of  people 
with  their  Sunday  dresses  on,  strolling  joyously  about, 
the  occasional  glimpses  of  distant  landscapes,  gave  me 
more  pleasure  than  the  massive  obelisk  200  feet  high,  in' 
honor  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  Vice-regal  lodge, 
with  its  handsome  grounds,  are  in  this  Park,  and  is  the 
summer  residence  of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  the 
Castle  being  his  winter  home.  The  Park  is  a  magnificent 
one,  and  well  may  the  Dublin  people  be  proud  of  its 
beauty. 

Glasnevin  Botanic  Gardens  and  Cemetery  claimed  our 
next  attention,  and  a  delightful  morning  drive  of  two 
miles  brought  us  to  the  gate  of  the  latter.  Leaving  our 
carriage  outside,  we  wandered  off  in  search  of  the  monu- 
ment and  tomb  of  Daniel  O'Oonnell.  The  monument  is  of 
granite,  160  feet  high,  surrounded  by  a  cross;  the  base- 
ment contains  the  body  of  the  illustrious  dead.  The 
guard  opened  the  grated  door  and  invited  us  to  enter. 
2 
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The  coffin  is  of  Irish  oak,  and  was  covered  with  fresh 
flowers,  which  grateful  hands  renew  every  day.  Not 
far  from  this  monument  are  small  monuments  erected  ia 
memory  of  the  Fenians  hanged  in  England,  among  whom 
was  Barrett.  Wreaths  of  immortelles  and  flowers  were 
draped  about  them,  evidently  by  sympathizing  spirits, 
but  neither  gate-keeper  nor  guard  could  tell  by  whom 
these  monuments  were  thus  honored.  A  quiet  twinkle 
about  their  eyes  allowed  us  to  question  the  veracity  of 
their  know-nothingism.  The  quiet  beauty  of  the  scenery, 
and  exquisite  taste  that  everywhere  prevailed,  charmed 
us,  as  we  walked  on  to  see  the  tomb  of  Ourran.  Around 
his  beautiful  resting  place,  the  lime-trees  shed  their 
sweet  perfume,  and  birds  made  melody  in  the  umbrage- 
ous foliage. 

The  Botanic  Gardens  are  similar  to  those  of  Belfast, 
and  are  finely  dotted  with  miniature  lakes,  magnificent 
groves,  and  wondrously  gorgeous  flowers.  *' Solomon  in 
all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like"  the  floral  beds  of 
Glasnevin  Gardens.  The  remainder  of  the  day  we  spent 
in  visiting  the  Oastle,  Trinity  College,  several  fine 
churches,  and  other  fine  buildings,  the  Bank  of  Ireland, 
formerly  the  Irish  House  of  Parliament,  which  remains 
the  same  as  whe^  used  for  parliamentary  purposes, 
except  that  where  the  throne  formerly  stood,  is  a  statue 
of  George  the  Third;  concluding  with  a  grand  drive 
about  the  city  and  suburbs.  In  our  various  drives 
through  and  around  the  city,  it  was  not  an  unusual  thing 
to  get  into  the  midst  of  a  fight,  and  drunken  men  and 
women  were  not  as  rare  sights  as  one  might  desire; 
but  in  spite  of  the  poverty,  filth  and  brawls,  in  some  of 
its  localities  Dublin  is  a  beautiful  city.  Its  citizens  are 
friendly,  kind  and  hospitable,  and  our  visit  there  gave  us 
sincere  pleasure. 

On  Tuesday,  July  27,  we  made  our  farewell  bow,  and 
leaving  with  Dublin  our  blessing,  we  started  on  a  ride  to 
Kingston,  a  distance  of  eight  miles,  to  take  a  steamer  for 
Holy  Head,  Wales.  Gorgeously  the  sun  shone  on  the 
silver  waters  of  the  Irish  Sea,  and  in  a  few  hours  we  were 
comfortably  seated  in  the  cars  for  a  trip  through  the 
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Welsh  Moantains  to  Chester.  This  route  took  us  through 
the  new  tubular  bridge  over  the  Menai  Straits,  erected 
by  Mr.  Stephenson,  at  a  cost  of  five  million  dollars.  It  is 
of  iron,  fifteen  hundred  feet  long,  and  is  considered  one 
of  the  most  gigantic  mechanical  efforts  of  the  age. 

Chester,  on  the  river  Dee,  is  a  marvelously  old  town, 
ranrounded  by  a  wall,  whose  builders  have  faded  from 
history,  and  is  of  such  great  antiquity,  as  to  have  been 
repaired  by  the  Romans  in  the  year  73  of  the  Christian 
era.  Our  first  walk  was  around  the  city  on  this  wall, 
which  includes  a  circuit  of  a  little  less  than  two  miles, 
and  from  which  we  had  fine  views  of  the  Welsh  Moun- 
tains. Towers  occasionally  surmounted  the  walls,  but 
the  most  interesting  was  Phoenix,  or  King  Charles' Tower, 
from  the  top  of  which  he  saw  his  last  army  scattered, 
September  27, 1645,  on  Bowton  Moor.  The  old  cathedral, 
a  gothic  structure  of  red  sandstone,  claims  to  be  eight 
hundred  years  old  and  is  of  interest.  Especially  interest- 
ing to  us  were  the  flags  hanging  in  the  Chapter  House, 
which  were  carried  by  the  Twenty-second  Cheshire 
Regiment,  up  Bunker  Hill,  in  the  Revolutionary  War, 
and  by  Wolfe,  at  the  taking  of  Quebec.  The  old  houses 
of  Chester  are  built  over  the  side-walks,  and  are  novel  as 
well  as  antique.  The  Bishop's  Palace  bears  date  of  1003, 
and  is  **  fearfully  and  wonderfully"  ornamented.  As  we 
gazed  upon  what  was  called  splendid  in  other  days,  we 
snrmised  that  were  modern  bishops  compelled  to  occupy 
Bnch  houses,  there  would  be  a  grand  turning  up  of  eccle- 
siastical noses.  The  Derby  Palace,  the  royal  residence 
of  the  Earls  of  Derby,  and  sometimes  honored  by  a  visit 
from  Queen  Elizabeth,  is  worthy  of  mention.  Alighting 
at  its  unpretending  front,  we  found  entrance  only  by  a 
side-door.  Stepping  carefully  over  and  between  a  host 
of  Her  Majesty's  undeveloped  subjects,  we  gained  a 
standing  place  in  the  royal  kitchen.  The  digestive 
apparatus  of  Queen  Bess  must  have  been  above  par,  if 
she  relished  the  food  prepared  there,  provided  the  room 
was  in  the  same  condition  then  as  now.  A  flight  of  rather 
steep  stairs  led  to  the  parlors  and  bed  chambers,  the 
ceilings  suggesting  at  every  step  the  propriety  of  rever- 
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ently  bowing  the  head,  while  the  floor  admonished  ub  to 
take  heed  to  our  ways,  in  order  to  preserve  our  new 
traveling  dresses — to  such  foul  uses  do  palaces  sometimes 
come. 

God's  Providence  House,  so  called,  because  it  escaped 
the  plague,  which  raged  from  1602  to  1605,  is  a  very  old. 
structure,  but  we  gave  it  only  a  passing  inspection,  and 
reading  the  inscription  on  its  front,  "  God's  providence  is 
mine  inheritance,"  we  hurried  on  to  the  old  Roman. 
Baths.  Under  a  large  ware-house,  in  a  cellar,  neither 
light  nor  airy,  we  found  by  the  aid  of  a  "  tallow.dip^'' 
these  mouldy  relics  of  a  by-gone  age.  We  paid  our 
shillings,  and  smiled  at  each  other,  thinking  how  olten  it 
happens  that  the  poetry  of  imagination  vanishes  ^w^lien 
actual  contact  makes  us  acquainted  with  things  as  they 
really  are.  Since  then  we  have  had  a  larger  Roman 
experience,  and  should  not  now  be  so  eager  to  rush  after 
the  unknown.  In  a  rambling  ride,  we  managed  to  take 
in  the  principal  objects  of  interest  in  that  ancient  city  of 
Chester.    After  tea  we  walked  out  to  see  if  the 

*'  Moon  had  climbed  the  highest  hill, 
That  rises  o'er  the  source  of  Dee," 

thinking  we  might  get  a  glimpse  of  William's  ghost^ 
whose  history  is  so  touchingly  related  in  the  song  from 
which  I  have  quoted,  but  no  ghost  appeared,  though  the 
moon  came  up  full-orbed  and  glorious  over  the  highest 
peak  of  the  Welsh  Mountains, 

"And  ftom  its  eastern  summit  shed 
Her  mellow  light  o*er  tower  and  tree." 

Early  the  next  morning  we  drove  out  to  Eaton  Hall 
the  magnificent  abode  of  the  Marquis  of  Westminister 
the  richest  nobleman  in  England.    We  purchased  tickets 
of  admission  at  a  book  store  in  Chester,  the  proceeds  of 
which  are  devoted  to  charitable  purposes.    The  palace  is 
built  of  light-colored  stone,  and  is  considered  one  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  the  pointed  gothic  style  of  arrhitect- 
ure  in  the  kingdom.    Inside  it  is  a  perfect  museum  of 
art  and  relics,  the  rarest  pictures  ornament  the  walls^  the 
finest  sculpture  adorn  the  niches,  the  library  is  rich  in 
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ancient  manuscripts  and  rare  books,  and  the  book  cases 
are  of  exquisitely  carved  oak.  When  the  doors  are 
thrown  open,  a  vista  of  four  hundred  and  eighty  feet, 
gives  a  grand  idea  of  the  spacious  rooms.  Sumptuously 
decorated  from  basement  to  dome,  with  all  that  taste 
could  suggest  and  wealth  could  procure,  yet  the  old 
Marquis  was  a  wanderer  from  home  in  search  of  health. 
His  groves,  his  park,  his  thousand  avenues  to  pleasure 
could  not  rejuvenate  his  shattered  constitution.  We 
rode  over  his  splendid  grounds,  which  claim  an  extent  of 
uine  miles  in  each  direction,  and  at  every  turn  drank  in 
new  delights.  Making  a  detour,  we  returned  by  a  differ- 
ent route  to  Chester,  thus  seeing  a  larger  amount  of  sub- 
urban life ;  and  crossing  the  Dee  by  another  bridge,  we 
soon  found  ourselves  at  the  Depot,  ready  to  take  the 
train  for  Liverpool,  which  we  reached  after  a  half  hour's 
ride,  and  at  twelve  o'clock  were  safely  landed  at  the 
Adelphi  Hotel. 

A  SERMON  UPON  REWARDS  —  FOR  TEACHERS. 


BY  FANNIE   A.  SMITH. 


'*  Eye  hath  not  seen,  nor  ear  heard,  neither  have  entered  into  the  heart  of 
man,  the  things  which  God  hath  prepared  for  them  that  love  him.*'  I* 
Cor.,  ii.:  9. 

We  have  here  the  assurance  that  glory  far  greater  than 
we  can  understand,  awaiteth  those  that  love  Him  who 
gave  himself  a  ransom  for  us.  I  think  we  might  go 
farther  without  the  guilt  of  adding  one  iota  to  God's 
Word  to  change  its  meaning,  and  say,  this  glory  awaiteth 
those  who  love  unto  obedience  the  Great  All  Father. 
For  what  else  do  we  strive  to  do  right  w^hile  we  live  on 
earth  but  for  the  reward  which  waits  for  us  after  death  ? 
For  what  else  do  we  keep  watch  and  ward  over  our  lips 
lest  angry  or  unclean  words  escape  ?  And  what  else  but 
the  prospect  of  life  everlasting  prompts  us  to  serve  our 
Father  who  holds  this  blest  inheritance  in  reservation  for 
His  true  and  faithful  children  ?  Nothing  I  Not  for  man's 
approbation  do  the  faithful  try  to  live  aright.    Not  for 
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the  right  because  it  is  right  do  we  deny  ourselves  any 
earthly  pleasure,  and  watch  the  narrow  way  so  carefully, 
lest  we    stray    therefrom.     No.    There   are   pleasanter 
paths  than  this  one,  and  if  there  were  no  reward  promised 
to  those  who  steadfastly  keep  the  road — if  there  were  no 
prize  of  unfading  glory  awaiting  us  at  the  end  of  the  toil- 
some journey,  why  should  we  not  wander  into  the  paths 
of  sin?    Why  should  we  not  leave  the  hard  and  heated 
highway  (trodden  by  so  few,  even  as  it  is,)  for  the  cooler 
and  more  inviting  walks  that  are  bordered  by  the  bright 
verdure  of  idleness  and  shaded  by  the  bowers  of  sin,  if 
there  were  nought  to  gain  by  the  first?    There  would  be 
nought  to  detain  us,  every  thing  to  urge  us  to  enter  into 
the  beautiful  by-paths  and  enjoy  as  long  as  life  should 
last.    Sin  looks  fair  to  mortal  eyes  as  it  is,  and  if  there 
were  nothing  to  keep  us  in  the  straight  and  narrow  path 
but    our    consciences,    where    would  we  stray?    What 
would  be  the  use  (our  natures  argue)  of  plodding  this 
weary  way  of  self-denial  while  there  are    other  roads 
more  fair  in  which  to  tread  the  measure  of  our  allotted 
time,  gaily    flinging  time  away,  if  all  lead  only  to  the 
dark  waters  of  Oblivion  or  the  darker  portals  of  Despair? 
We  toil  and  strive  for  an  inheritance,  made  over  to  us  so 
securely  that  none  can  wrest  it  from  us,  knowing  that  no 
matter  how  long  or  dark  the  way,  no  matter  how  often 
we  may  be  chilled  with  the  storms  of  adversity,  we  will, 
if  we  but  persevere,  sometimefind  warmth  and  rest  in  the 
pure  sunlight  of  Heaven.    The  temptations  of  earth  may 
be  presented  to  our  keen  sense  of  enjoyment,  but  cannot 
allure  us  from  the  way  that  leads  to  iar  more  enduring 
joys  beyond. 

We  all,  Christian,  worlding,  saint  and  sinner,  work  for 
pay.  Men  labor  for  compensation.  The  physician,  the 
teacher,  the  merchant  and  the  mechanic,  all  labor  for  the 
good  of  the  world  around  them,  but  all  expect  to  be  re- 
paid for  their  good  works;  (aye,  and  with  interest,  too!) 
if  not  in  gold,  in  power  or  respectability.  "  Do  right  be- 
cause it  is  right,"  says  one.  Not  for  the  reward  that  fol- 
lows the  action,  but  for  the  sake  of  right  itself.  What  a 
beautiful  doctrine  if  it  were  natural !  But  it  is  not  natural. 
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Why, our  Father  himself  says:  ''Little  children,  these 
things  write  1  unto  you,  that  ye  sin  not."  But  He  also 
says :  "  These  things  work  out  for  you  a  far  more  exceed- 
ing and  eternal  weight  of  glory."  Shall  we  not,  teachers, 
the  most  of  whom,  I  trust,  are  trjnng  humbly  to  follow 
Christ — shall  we  not  follow  His  plan?  Instead  of  arbi- 
trarily requiring  or  requesting  that  right  be  done  because 
right  is  rights  shall  we  not  offer  some  inducements  to 
little  ones  not  to  do  what  is  wrong,  but  to  ever  do  good? 
No ;  you  say,  "  Love  should  be  unto  obedience."  Ah,  but 
how  is  love  commanded?  Should  we  love  Christ  for  all 
his  suffering  for  us,  if  he  did  not  promise  a  reward  for  our 
obedience  to  him?  Should,  or  could  we  rather  love  a 
God  who  punished  the  guilty  and  consigned  the  good  to 
the  grave  forever  ?  Even  if  love  could  be  commanded  by 
Much  a  plan,  would  not  our  hearts  prompt  us  to  reward 
ioch  unselfish  love?  God  rewards  the  creatures  who 
love  Him.  Shall  we  not  reward  loving  labor  in  some 
way,  thus  tempting  to  good  ?  Let  us  consider  whether 
we  had  not  better  follow  the  plan  of  that  Higher  Wisdom 
that  rules  the  world.  Suppose  the  little  one  appeals: 
"Father,  if  I'm  right  good,  will  you  not  get  me  something 
nice  at  Christmas?"  Is  the  father  right  in  replying:  "My 
son,  do  right  for  right's  sake."  I  doubt,  if  he  had  it  in  his 
power  to  reward  him,  whether  it  would  be  the  way  to 
lead  him  "Not  into  temptation,"  to  refuse  his  request.  I 
say  /doubt  it.  There  are  many  who  are  better  and  wiser 
than  I,  who  feel  no  misgivings  when  they  thus  refuse 
a  reward  for  obedience.  I  feel  that  in  some  simple 
way  we  should  reward  the  good  and  ob'edient  as  well  as 
punish  the  wilfully  disobedient. 

O  Lord,  Thou  knowest  the  need  of  help  we  have  as 
teachers  in  Thy  heritage.  Help  us  that  we  do  not  stum- 
ble and  fall  while  attempting  to  lead  Thy  little  ones  to 
truth  and  to  Thee.  Help  us  to  become  as  little  children 
in  innocence,  but  make  us  strong  in  judgment  and  in 
purpose.  And  when  our  labors  in  this  life  are  over, 
crown  them  with  perfect  peace  in  Heaven,  if  so  be  that 
they  merit  Thy  divine  approbation. 
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REPORT  ON  OPENING  EXERCISES. 


[The  Indianapolis  teachers  have  lately  been  giving 
special  attention  to  the  Opening  Exercises  in  schools. 
Their  conclusions  are  embodied  in  the  following  report 
The  subject  is  one  of  much  importance,  and  we  heartily 
commend  the  study  of  it  to  every  reader  of  the  Journai* 
AND  Teacher.— Ed.] 

No  light  task  has  been  assigned  your  Committee  in 
being  called  upon  to  recommend  some  definite  or  specific 
plan  to  be  pursued  in  the  Opening  Exercises  of  our 
schools. 

To  us  it  seems  that  the  fifteen  minutes  devoted  to  this 
purpose  should  be  spent  in  no  formal  or  unmeaning 
service.  The  manner  of  the  teacher  should  be  such  as  to 
impress  the  pupils  with  the  importance  of  these  exercises 
in  their  bearing  upon  the  duties  and  responsibilties  of 
the  day.  If  we  attach  little  value  to  these  exercises,  it 
is  well  to  consider  whether  we  have  discharged  our 
obligations  as  teachers,  when  the  training  of  the  intellect 
is  all  we  seek  to  accomplish. 

To  the  true  teacher  the  manner  in  which  this  time  is 
spent  gives  the  key-note  of  the  day.  From  the  general 
character  and  spirit  of  a  school  one  may  almost  deter- 
mine whether  or  not  the  devotional  exercises  of  the 
morning  made  any  impression  on  the  minds  and  hearts  of 
the  pupils.  The  good  influences  of  the  opening  exer- 
cises, when  properly  and  impressively  conducted,  are  too 
readily  recognized  to  require  any  special  pleading.  The 
following  order  of  exercises  is  recommended : 

1st.  Song ;  2d.  Scripture  Lesson ;  3d.  Prayer ;  4th. 
Song. 

In  the  first  and  last,  care  should  be  taken  that  only  such 
songs  be  sung  as  are  in  keeping  with  the  devotional 
character  of  the  exercises ;  a  large  number  of  songs  is  not 
needed.  Better,  by  far,  that  all  the  pupils  of  a  room 
know  the  words  of  two  or  three  songs  so  that  they  can 
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join  in  them,  than  that  a  few  Rhould  know  a  dozen.  If 
the  8ong:8  desired  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  books  used, 
the  words  of  such  songs  should  be  written  on  the  black- 
board, until  all  have  learned  them ;  or,  in  the  higher 
grades,  the  pupils  should  write  the  words  in  a  blank- 
book.  In  this,  as  in  all  of  the  exercises,  guard  against 
indifference  on  the  part  of  the  pupil  or  teacher.  It 
might  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  express  the  conviction 
that,  owing  to  the  unseasonable  and  indiscriminate  use 
(ii  devotional  songs,  the  tendency  is  to  secularize  them, 
80  that  the  young  draw  no  distinction  between  such 
songs  and  those  of  a  secular  character.  A  devotional 
song  should  never  be  sung,  after  it  is  learned,  without 
special  preparation  for  it,  so  that  it  may  make  some 
impression  on  the  heart.  This  being  true,  the  promiscu- 
ODs  use  of  such  songs  during  the  day  should  not  be 
tolerated. 

Any  of  the  morning  songs  marked  devotional  in  the 
two  books  now  in  use  in  the  lower  grades,  and  any  of  the 
devotional  songs  in  the  book  used  in  the  higher  grades, 
are  suitable  for  these  exercises.  Secular  songs  should 
find  no  place  among  them. 

A  PEW  Words  as  to  the  Scripture  Lessons. — It  seems  to 
ns  that  any  mere  questioning  or  catechetical  exercise  is 
not  sufficient  to  awaken  the  desired  feeling  of  devotion, 
or  excite  the  heart  to  the  determination  of  good  and 
careful  conduct.  The  pupils  must  feel  that  this  time  is 
for  a  purpose  far  different  from  that  of  an  ordinary  recita- 
tion. While  the  chief  aims  of  a  recitation  are  to  test 
previous  preparation,  give  new  information,  etc.,  the  re- 
sults desired  from  opening  exercises  are  to  put  the  mind 
and  heart  in  the  proper  frame  to  meet  the  triah  and 
temptations  of  the  day,  to  inculcate  good  resolutions  and 
purposes,  and  otherwise  prepare  for  the  faithful  discharge 
of  duty.  But  if  the  same  method  of  conducting  the 
morning  exercise  be  pursued,  and  the  same  manner  of  the 
teacher  be  adopted  as  in  ordinary  recitation,  the  devo- 
tional effect  will  be  driven  from  the  time  devoted  to  this 
purpose.    Insist  upon  the  strictest  attention  and  cbopera- 
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tion  of  all,  in  fact,  extort  it,  by  your  impressive  and  earn- 
est spirit.  It  is  believed  that  whenever  this  course  is 
pursued,  that  the  children  will  soon  come  to  look  upon 
this  time  as  the  most  enjoyable  and  best  part  of  the  day. 

Nothing  should  occur  to  mar  the  quiet  and  order,  or  in 
any  way  detract  from  its  devotional  character.  The 
teacher  should  know  at  the  beginning,  of  just  what  the 
exercises  shall  consist.  Let  her  spend  no  time  in  asking 
children  to  select  songs,  in  trials  to  sing,  or  in  anything 
that  would  tend  to  distract  their  minds  and  attention'. 
Be  prepared  more  fully  even  than  for  your  arithmetic  or 
reading.  The  teacher  should  do  the  work  of  the  hour. 
What  influence  is  exerted  must  come  from  her  in  word 
and  manner.  Keep  this  in  view:  No  word,  however 
good,  from  the  lips  alone,  will  reach  the  hearts,  and  con- 
trol the  actions  of  your  pupils. 

For  the  Scripture  lesson  it  is  better  to  choose  one  or 
more  verses  on  which  to  found  the  practical  lesson  of  the 
morning,  rather  than  a  whole  chapter.  Read  carefully 
and  then  draw  from  it  such  conclusions  and  suggestions 
as  hs,ve  a  practical  bearing  upon  the  forming  character 
of  the  children.  Avoid  sedulously  all  canting,  or  that 
which  looks  to  sectarianism.  Whatever  may  be  our 
individual  religious  convictions  and  preferences,  we  are 
the  servants  of  the  people,  who  have  convictions  and 
preferences,  as  convincing  to  them  as  ours  are  to  tis,  and, 
whereas,  we  do  not  wish  ours  interfered  with,  so  they. 

The  public  schools  are  from  the  people,  of  the  people, 
and  for  the  people,  and  their  rights  should  be  regarded 
and  respected.  There  are  in  the  schools  the  children  of 
those  who  believe  in  the  Bible  as  a  whole,  others  only 
in  the  Old  Testament,  and  yet  others  who  do  not  believe 
in  any  portion  of  it  as  being  inspired.  However  much 
we  may  differ  in  belief,  and  think  some  of  these  in  error, 
we  have  not  the  right  to  press  our  own  views  before 
those  who  are,  or  ought  to  be,  in  a  higher  sense  the 
spiritual  advisers  of  their  children.  While,  therefore,  in 
the  intellectual  training  of  the  young,  the  teacher  may 
be  before  the  parent,  in  the  religious  training  the  parent 
takes  the  preference.    If,  however,  by  our  godly  lives  and 
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conversation,  we  win  the  young  to  feel  and  know  the 
true  and  the  good,  our  work  can  not  be  gainsayed.  We 
think  it  is,  therefore,  clearly  the  duty  of  the  teacher  not 
to  interfere  with  any  sect  or  class  of  religionists.  There 
is  enough  broad  general  ground  on  wl  ich  all  good  men 
and  women  have  a  common  standing. 

In  the  third  part  of  the  exercises,  a  brief,  earnest,  ex- 
tempore prayer  by  the  teacher,  followed  by  the  Lord's 
prayer,  joined  in  audibly  by  the  pupils,  is  recommended. 
Respectfully  submitted, 

G.  B.  LooMis, 

W.  J.  Button, 

J.  K.  Waltz,  V  Com. 

Eliza  T.  Ford, 

Nebraska  Cropsey,^ 


NEW  CURIOSITY  IN  REPETENDS. 


This  curiosity  consists  in  forming  the  repetend  without 
the  use  of  the  denominator,  by  two  different  methods,  as 
explained  below.    In  the  margin  we  reduce    1-13  to  a 

decimal  in  the  normal  manner.  Let  J  be 
any  fraction  which  reduces  to  a  repetend. 
Let  R  be  the  repetend ;  let  q  be  the  last 
digit  of  /?,  and  let  s  be  the  last  remainder 
but  one.  Since  the  last  remainder  is  1,  the 
last  subtrahend,  qd^  ends  in  9,  and  «='»*3^^. 
Also,  since  d  ends  in  1,  3,  7  or  9,  and  since 
qd  ends  in  9,  q  is  accordingly  9,  3,  7  or  1. 
In  72  of  ^iff  ^  is  .-.  3,  and  j^^<8-i^yM-==4. 

It  is  well  known  that  if  R  is  multiplied 
by  any  remainder  that  occurs  in  the  divi- 
sion, the  product  has  the  same  sequence  of 
digits  that  occurs  in  R;  e.  g.  when  R  of  ^ 
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iykrrmal  Method,) 

13)1.0(.076923 
d     0  q 

100 
91 

90 

78 

c.     I20z=rl0(d-1) 

117 


30 
26 


aj-fl  =40=10» 
^d=39 


-.        .  is  multiplied  by  «,  thus : 


076928076928076928 


[8]  07692807692807692 


Here  we  see  R  reproduced.    Now  the  process  (Method, 
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Method, 

No. 

2 

3 

3x4= 

=12 

(2x4)i-l= 

=  9 

o 

9x4= 

=36 

r 

(6x4)-f-3= 

=27 

n 

2 

(7x4)-r-2= 

=30 

• 

(0x4)4-3= 

=  3 

No.  2)  in  the  margin  is  identical  with  the  above  process 

which  reproduces  li,  (having  transferred 
q  (3)  from  the  commencement  to  the  end 
of  the  product),  and  the  unit  digits  of  the 
column  thus  formed  constitute  li  back- 
wards. Heading  the  column  with  q  (3), 
each  digit  inultiplied  in  No.  2  is  the  unit 
digit  of  the  previous  term  of  the  column^ 
and  the  quantity  added  is  the  number  of 
tens  in  that  previous  term. 

We  thus  form  R  backwards  without  the  use  of  rf,  com- 
mencing with  g  for  a  multiplicand,  and  using  s  as  the 
multiplier. 

But  we  can  also  form  R  in  natural  order  (by  Method, 

No.  3),  using  g'  as  a  dividend, 
and  «  as  a  divisor.    For  l=q^= 

(qdiij-.^.:'?,.  Thu's,  tV=A= 
^_T=j:f.Y.  See  the  operation 
in  the  niargin.  In  subtracting, 
the  negative  sign  of  the  deci- 
mal part  becomes  positive, 
and  it  sustains  such  a  decimal 
relation  to  the  digits  preced- 
ing it,  that  the  decimal  point 
may  be  dropped  in  the  re- 
mainders. This  is,  in  fact,  an 
exact  reversal  of  the  column^ 
as  also  shown  in  the  margin. 
Thus  placing  S  (q)  at  the  top, 
we  divide  3  by  4  («),  placing 
the  quotient,  0,  under  the  3,  and  the  remainder  3  in  the 
ten's  place,  forming  a  new  dividend,  30,  and  so  proceed, 
thus  forming  the  colu?nn  backwards,  and  R  in  natural 
order. 

Thus  we  have  two  methods  (Nos.  2  and  3)  of  forming 
R  without  the  use  ofd. 

Scholium. — Each  of  the  terms  of  the  column  is  divisible 
by  g,  and  the  quotients  are  the  remainders  in  reversed 
order.    This  occurs  because  in  Method  No.  1 1  is  reduced, 
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and  in  No.  3,  Jd  is  reduced.  Therefore,  every  term  in  No.  3 
is  q  times  the  corresponding  term  in  No.  1.  Conse- 
quently the  remainders  in  No.  3  (identical  with  the 
terms  of  the  reversed  column)  are  q  times  the  remainders 
in  No.  1,  q^  e^  d.  When,  therefore,  any  term  in  the  re- 
versed column  is  q  (•/-!),  R  is  half  formed,  because  it  is 
80  in  No.  1,  according  to  a  well  known  property  of  repe- 
tend8,when  the  remainder  is  d-1^  as  indicated  by  c  (12  or 
13-1)  in  No.  1,  and  36  or  (13-1)  x  3  in  No.  3. 

Wm.  Wiley. 
Detroit^  Mich.^  May,  1870. 


GENERAL  FACTS. 


The  following  facts  are  approximately  true,  sufficiently 
reliable,  at  least,  to  give  pupils  a  general  idea  of  the 
topics  treated,  and  they  may  be  made  the  basis  of  a  series 
of  short,  profitable  talks  by  our  teachers  also: 

There  are  on  the  globe  1,288,000,000  souls,  of  which : 

360,000,000  are  of  the  Caucasian  race. 

552,000,000  are  of  the  Mongol  race. 

190,000,000  are  of  the  Ethiopian  race. 

176,000,000  are  of  the  Malay  race. 

1,000,000  are  of  the  Indo- American  race. 

There  are  3,642  languages  spoken,  and  1000  diifferent 
religions. 

The  yearly  mortality  of  the  globe  is  33,333,333  persons, 
this  is  at  the  rate  oi  91,554  per  day,  3,730  per  hour,  62  per 
minute.  Each  pulsation  of  the  heart  marks  the  decease 
of  some  human  creature. 

The  average  of  human  life  is  33  years. 

One  fourth  of  the  population  dies  at  or  before  the  age 
of  7  years. 

Among  10,000  persons,  one  arrives  at  the  age  of  100 
years,  one  in  500  attains  the  age  of  90,  and  one  in  100 
lives  to  the  age  of  60. 

Married  men  live  longer  than  single  ones. 

In  1000  persons,  95  marry,' and  more  marriages  occur  in 
June  and  December  than  in  any  other  month  of  the  year. 
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OFFICIAL   VISITS. 


On  the  1 9th  of  April  I  was  welcomed  at  Martinsville,  Morgan  coanty,  bj 
Examiner  S.  S.  Grifiiit,  an  earnest  worker.  The  Trustees  have  not  reached 
a  standard  of  prices  for  teachers  that  will  hold  those  who  are  meritorioas, 
and  their  schools  have  frequent  changes.  The  Commissioners  have  not  been 
able  to  see  the  utility  of  Examiner's  visits,  and  have  restricted  him  to  tbirtj- 
three  days  for  all  work  for  the  jear.  School  inspection  thej  think  will  not 
pay.  I  did  not  learn  how  they  expected  the  Examiner  to  give  the  correct 
per  cent  on  certificates.  Morgan  county  has  many  bright  spots  in  it 
Mooresville,  Monrovia  and  Morgantown  are  all  doing  good  work.  Martim- 
ville  has  been  resting  on  her  oars  too  long.  They  are  now  waking  up,  and 
we  may  expect  a  new  era  in  her  history.  The  corporation  has  hitherto  de- 
pended on  the  Township  Trustee  for  its  educational  work.  Much  interest 
was  manifested  in  my  evening  lecture,  but  my  meeting  with  Township 
Trustees  was  small— three  present.    Next  morning  took  the  train  for 

G08P0RT. 

This  place  has  been  for  some  time  past  in  the  lead  of  her  equals.  H.  H. 
Boyce  and  lady  are  teaching  one  of  the  best  schools  in  the  State,  in  a  very 
creditable  but  unfinished  building.  The  people  of  Goeport  are  in  earnest, 
and  will  do  their  utmost  to  sustain  their  school  during  the  year.  They  will 
not  be  contented  with  inferior  schools  in  the  future.  My  journey  down  the 
valley  impressed  me  favorably  with  the  beauty  and  fertility  of  this  portion 
of  tlie  State.  I  have  seen  no  finer  country  in  the  West.  Near  Gosport  is 
superior  stone  and  timber.     I  reached 

OWEN    COUNTY 

on  the  21  St.  I  met  four  out  of  thirteen  Trustees,  who  gave  an  interestiog 
report  of  the  condition  of  the  schools.  The  Examiner  is  Principal  of  the 
Spencer  Graded  School.  It  has  been  managed  by  the  Township  Trustee* 
and  when  public  funds  run  out  it  is  suspended  for  a  subscription  school. 
The  Examiner  reports  one  hundred  and  four  districts  in  the  county.  The 
County  Institute  enrolled  fifty.  Found  comfortable  lodgings  with  C.  Fletcher 
and  family,  formerly  of  Indianapolis.  New  railroads  induce  many  to  desert 
comfortable  city  houses  for  the  ooal,  iron,  stone  and  timber  regions.  The 
country  has  many  charms.  My  evening  lecture  was  well  attended,  and  well 
listened  to.  Spencer  I  think  will  reorganize  and  build  up  permanently  a 
good  system  of  graded  schools..    I  took  a  construction  train  for 
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GBEEN   OOVNTT, 

ftoppiog  at  Wortfaington.  Dr.  Smith,  Trustee  of  that  place,  kindly  took  me 
orer  the  couDtry  in  his  buggy  to  Bloomington.  This  is  a  delightful  coun- 
try, but  has  some  obstinate  mud*  I  met  three  out  of  sixteen  Trustees.  Ex- 
aminer L.  B.  Edwards  is  a  man  well  fitted  for  his  work.  He  takes  much 
inleresl  in  school  work.  He  visits  the  schools  in  the  county,  and  does  much 
lo  JmproTe  Uie  condition  of  buildings  as  well  as  of  schools.  Good  notice  had 
been  given  of  my  evening  lecture,  and  we  had  a  good  attendance.  Bloom- 
field  mnch  needs  a  new  house.  Trustees  have  not  levied  tuition  tax  in  this 
eouity,  and  their  schools  run  only  from  seventy -six  to  eighty  days. 

WORTHIMOTOir 

has  not  been  incorporated.    It  is  a  beautiful  town  and  has  neat  surround- 
ings.   The  citizens  are  thinking  of  incorporating  it,  levying  their  school  tax 
for  Special  Reyenue  and  Tuition,  and  organizing  a  graded  system  of  schools 
for  at  least  eight  months  in  the  year. 
I  remained  over  at  Yincennes  during  the  Sabbatli,  and  reached 

wAsenfOTON,  in  davteb  county, 

on  the  morning  of  the  25th.  This  town  is  on  the  0.  &  M.  R.  R.,  and  in  a 
rich  coal  region.  It  has  a  sufficiency  of  population  and  wealth  to  build  up  a 
good  graded  school  system.  It  has  three  separate  schoolt^  which  draw  on 
the  public  fund  while  it  lasts,  and  the  remainder  of  the  year  are  taught  in 
the  interest  of  their  respective  patrons.  School  buildings  are  second  rate, 
Geo.  A.  Dyer,  the  Examiner,  has  visited  fifteen  out  of  ninety  four  schools. 
He  finds  it  difficult  to  practice  medicine  and  give  at  the  same  time  much  at- 
tention to  school  practice*  He  held  last  year  a  succeBsful  Institute,  enroll- 
ing sixty -one  teachers.  I  met  three  out  of  thirteen  Trustees.  They  gave  a 
favorable  account  of  education  in  the  rural  districts.  Had  a  medium  attend- 
ance at  my  lecture  at  the  court-house.  Many  citizens  are  ready  to  build 
and  reorganize  their  system  of  city  schools.  I  hope  to  hear  of  an  effective 
move  in  that  direction  soon.    They  cannot  do  a  better  thing  for  Washington. 

SHOALS 

w  the  coming  capital  cf  Martin  county.  Loogootee  has  been  its  unsuccess- 
fnl  rival  for  that  honor.  It  has  the  advantages  of  superior  water  power,  ex- 
cellent lumber,  grist  and  stave  mills,  and  coal,  iron,  and  superior  stone 
are  found  near.  I  met  two  out  of  twelve  Trustees.  Robert  Andrews,  the 
Examiner,  is  an  earnest  worker,  and  is  building  up  a  good  school  at  Shoals, 
but  has  not  been  able  to  make  a  general  visitation  of  schools.  The  citizens 
are  mach  interested  in  education. 

This  portion  of  Indiana  is  hilly  but  fertile  and  well  timbered.  A  singular 
freak  of  nature  is  displayed  about  a  mile  northwest  of  Shoals,  in  the  Jtig^ 
rock.  It  is  a  fantastic  sandstone,  about  sixty  or  seventy  feet  high  and 
twenty  in  diameter,  jug- shaped,  and  alone  on  the  hillside. 

I  reached  Bedford,  in 

LAWKKNCI    OOURTT, 

on  the  27th.  This  town  is  in  an  interesting  transition  period.  A  new  graded 
school  botlding  is  begun,  and  the  people  are  in  earnest  to  establish  a  regular 
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Bystem  of  free  schools.  A  new  church  and  court  house  are  also  in  progress. 
Near  one  million  dollars  of  taxabies  is  the  guarantee  to  success.  Mt  evening 
lecture  was  listened  to  bj  an  appreciative  audience.  I  ^hall  listen  for  good 
tidings  hereafter  from  Bedford.    Favorable  reports  come  In  from  the  county. 

MITCHKLL. 

While  waiting  a  few  hours  at  Mitchell  for  the  up  train  to  Bedford,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  visiting  a  well  conducted  school,  under  the  superintendence 
of ——^  McLaughlin.  Mitchell  has  a  neat,  new  graded  school  building,  and 
the  proper  taste  and  educational  spirit  are  seen  by  the  planting  of  shade 
trees,  flower  beds,  and  a  general  expression  of  neatness  and  cheer.  I  reached 

BLOOMINGTON, 

in  Monroe  county,  on  the  28th.  I  arrived  behind  time,  there  being  ift  morn- 
ing tiain  north,  and  thus  failed  to  see  one  or  two  waiting  Trustees.  1  met 
six  of  the  fifteen,  and  found  Monroe  county  above  an  average  in  htr  educa- 
tional work.  Some  of  her  Trustees  are  levying  tuition  tax,  and  thus  secure 
a  summer  as  well  as  a  winter  school.  Musi  of  our  country  schools  could 
very  well  be  kept  up  four  mouths  in  winter  and  three  or  four  iu  summer,  at 
a  light  expense.  £dward  Wright,  the  County  Examiner,  has  shoi^n  an  in- 
terest in  school  inspection  by  visiting  the  districts.  Ue  is  thus  enabled  not 
only  to  make  proper  suggestions  to  teachers  in  regard  to  their  school  work, 
but  is  in  possession  of  information  that  must  be  of  great  service  iu  conduct- 
ing Teachers'  Institutes. 

I  would  be  glad  to  make  a  pleasing  report  of  the  Bloomington  schools.  So 
far  as  relates  to  the  efficiency  of  their  teachers,  at  the  head  of  whom  1  find 
a  veteran  in  the  service,  I'rof.  £.  F.  Cole.  His  High  School  is  in  an  unpre- 
tending building,  but  the  interior  is  tasteful,  and  shows  success  in  making 
the  best  of  what  it  has.  I  saw  good  teaching  in  all  their  fichools,  and  found 
much  to  be  pleased  with  in  the  brief  visits  I  made  them.  A  stranger,  how- 
ever, who  has  become  familiar  with  the  school  architecture  of  such  places  as 
Cambridge,  Dublin,  Greenfield,  Franklin,  Attica,  Wabash,  Greeucastle, 
Monticello,  Princeton,  and  other  towns  of  corresponding  populaiiou,  and 
generally  with  much  less  taxabies,  wonders  why  Bloomington  is  contented 
with  a  tannery  for  the  accommodation  of  her  public  schools.  I  hope  the  day 
will  soon  come  when  she  can  show  a  system  of  model  8chi*ols  in  a  model 
school  edifice,  bringing  up  through  the  Primary,  lutermediate  and  High 
School  grades  a  thorough  and  full  preparation  for  the  Fre&bman  class  in  the 
University.  We  could  then  have  one  bright  spot  where  the  free  sdioul  sys- 
tem is  doing  a  perfect  work.  There  are  many  good  and  tarnest  men  io 
Bloomington ;  but  it  requires  majorities  for  practical  results.  Her  streets 
will  soon  be  neatly  paved,  and  we  may  then  expect  a  public  school  edifice 
that  will  be  in  harmony  with  her  elegant  University. 

DELPHI,  CARROLL  COUNTT. 

In  this  county  things  do  not  look  inspiring.  No  tax  imposed  for  tuition. 
Schools  must  be  irregular.  It  is  a  beautiful  country.  Delphi  has  a  graded 
system  of  schools,  under  the  superintendenee  of  George  Bowman.  J.  W. 
Fawcett  is  Examiner.    Had  a  small  audience  at  the  court-house.    I  much 
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cqojed  the  hospiUlity  of  Gren.  R.  liilroy,  in  his  romantio  coantry  home  one 
■ile  abore  DelphL  When  boys  we  sat  by  each  other  in  the  same  school. 
Our  memory  was  rich  in  incidents  of  the  old  log  school-hotiae  of  Washington 
cosnty. 

OASB  OOONTT. 

I  was  much  pleased  with  my  visit  to  Cass.  I  have  rarely  met  a  more 
ttraest  company  oi  Trustees.  Nine  of  the  sixteen  were  present  Their 
Binds  are  in  their  work.  Logansport  has  a  good  system  of  schools,  Uiider 
die  snperintendence  of  Sheridan  Cox.  I  was  very  favorably  impressed  with 
the  evidence  the  teachers  give  of  efficiency .  I  had  bat  a  short  time  to  be 
Tith  them.  Peter  A.  Berry,  Examiner,  is  commencing  his  official  work  sue- 
eessfiilly,  and  we  shall  look  for  reports  hereafter  **  all  right"  and  '*  on  time-'* 
My  evening  lecture,  thongh  not  well  advertised,  was  attended  by  an  intelli- 
gent audience. 

I  ought  not  to  omit  my  visit  to  the  island  house  of  Judge  Bid  die.  It  is  a 
■Bsenm.  Birds,  beasts,  reptiles,  fishes,  statues,  paintings,  minerals,  fossils 
sod  relics,  give  a  pleasing  variety  to  his  elegant  library,  and  one  comer  of 
his  stndy  indicates  that  he  has  been  about  as  well  caned  as  was  Daniel  Web- 
Iter.    I  left  Logansport  anticipating  for  it  a  good  future. 


TBACHEBS  DESIRING  SITUATIONS. 

Fkor.  J.  C.  Webbke.  Address,  Indianapolis.  Teacher  of  Modem  Lan- 
guages. He  has  recommendations  fVom  Monmouth  and  Galesburg  Colleges, 
Illinois.  References,  A.  F.  Brewington,  Vevay,  Ind.  He  gives  instruction 
in  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  French,  Oerman,  Spanish  and  Italian. 

M.  H.  Cau^iton,  L.  L.  B.  Address,  Burr  Oak,  Mich.  He  is  a  graduate 
of  Michigan  State  University  and  Michigan  State  Normal  School.  Refer- 
ences, John  A.  Mitzer,  Director  Union  Schools,  Burr  Oak,  Mich. 

J.  W.  THonKBCRG.  Address,  Muncie.  Graduate  of  Muncie  High  School. 
Beferencea,  Hamilton  S.  McRae. 


AUDI  Tons'  AND  TBEA8UBER8*  FEES, 
Auditors  are  not  entitled  to  fees  for  collecting  and  disbursing  School  Tax. 
Treasurers'  fees  are  paid  from  the  General  Fund.    The  School  Funds  are 
not  diminished  by  fees  for  collection  and  disbursement 


SPECIAL  AND  TUITION  TAX 

Can  be  levied  at  any  time  when  the  Auditors  can  put  them  on  their  dupli- 
cates. They  do  not  need  to  be  passed  upon  by  the  Commissioners,  the  first 
being  under  the  control  of  the  Township  and  Corporation  School  Trastees, 
and  the  seoood  is  ordered  by  Township  Trustees  and  the  Common  Councils 

sf  cities  and  incorporated  towns. 

B.  C.  HOBBS, 

Superintendent  of  PvhUe  Inetruetum, 

3 
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EDITORIAL-MISCELLANY. 


♦  » 


Ir  Kxaminers  or  others  interested  will  send  us  notices  of  time  and  place 
of  holding  Institutes,  we  shall  be  glad  to  insert  After  Institates  have  been 
held,  we  shall  be  pleased  to  receive  short  reports  (usually  not  exceeding  a 
half  page,)  stating  branches  taugEt,  number  enrolled,  new  plans,  prospects, 
etc. 


Wb  desire  to  suggest  to  all  whom  it  may  concern,  that  teachers  should 
have  an  answer,  affirmative  or  negative,  as  to  employment,  at  the  close  of  the 
school  year.  In  some  towns,  possibly  in  some  cities,  the  custom  prevails,  of 
letting  teachers  leave  at  dose  of  the  year,  without  any  official  action  as  to 
employment  for  the  following  year.  This  is  an  evil  in  not  less  than  three 
particulars  :  1.  It  is  unjust  to  the  teacher,  leaving  him  in  doubt  during  the 
vacation.  His  vacation  plans  are  uncertain.  He  does  not  know  whether  to 
look  for  other  fields  of  labor,  or  to  wait  in  expectancy  of  his  fonner  position. 
Gertaintv  is  better — whether  he  goes  or  stays ;  he  plans  and  works  accord- 
ingly. 2.  It  frequently  gives  trouble  to  Trustees :  (a)  in  annoyance  through 
all  vacation  from  new  applicants  ;  (b)  on  coming  to  organize  in  the  fall,  they 
find  that  several  teachers  whom  they  intended  employing,  are  engaged  else- 
where. We  have  frequently  heard  Trustees  express  their  regrets  at  these  un 
expected  results,  results  which  they  could  and  should  have  avoided.  The 
employment  of  teachers  wanted  at  close  of  term  is  the  remedy.  3.  It  leads 
to  frequent  change  o  fleachers.  The  teacher  not  knowing  whether  he  is  to 
be  reemployed,  seeks  work  elsewhere.  The  Trustees  designed  reemployment, 
but  it  is  too  late  now,  and  change  is  the  result  The  teacher  and  pupils  may 
regret  it,  but  there  is  no  remedy,  save  in  a  violation  of  contract  with  the  Trus- 
tees of  another  town.  Therefore  we  would  say,  employ  teacken  at  end  <^ 
jftar.    Do  not  postpone  until  near  the  opening  of  next  year. 


PB  ONUNCIATION. 


It  is  well  known  that  pronunciation  is  chiefly  a  matter  of  drill  rather  thia 
of  laws  or  principles.  He  who  attempts  to  pronounce  our  language  by  the 
laws  of  analogy,  will  fare  much  as  the  Frenchman  who  tried  the  following 
words :   a  tough  cough  ploughs  me  through.    Applying,  by  analogy,  the 
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sound  of  the  first  to  all,  he  votild  come  out  with  the  following :    a  tt{f  euf 
phtfg  me  thru/. 

Froia  this  and  numerous  kindred  examples,  it  is  obvious  that  analogies 
will  not  do.  On  the  contrary,  we  must  relj  on  drill.  This  true,  the  practi 
eal  oequence  imposes  a  duty  on  teachers,  namely,  the  duty  of  special  atten- 
tioa  to  pronunciation.  This  attention  must  be  given,  (1)  in  spelling  and 
reading ;  (S)  in  all  recitations,  and  (3)  in  the  teacher's  own  pronunciation. 
The  first  of  these  is  so  obvious  as  to  need  no  elaboration.  All  assent  to 
its  troth  on  mere  statement.  The  second  is  an  efficient  agency,  but  we  fear 
it  is  often  neglected.  We  think  it  not  difficult  to  find  cases  in  which  pupils 
are  aillowed  to  make  errors  in  pronunciation  at  pleasure,  in  any  and  all  reci- 
tati<Mi8,  saTe  spelling  and  reading.  This  is  a  grave  fault  Stated  affirma- 
tively,  every  incorrect  pronunciation,  whether  made  by  the  class  in  geogra- 
phy, arithmetic,  or  aught  else,  should  be  carefully  corrected.  In  my  opin- 
ion,  that  teacher  is  seriously  neglectful  who  allows  pupils  to  mispronounce 
almost  daily,  throughout  a  whole  year,  words  in  common  use.  Such  as  the 
Solhawing  are  often  heard:  oft  en,  for  of-fn  ;  ancient,  for  an-ci  ent;  oblegCv 
for  oblige  ;  sac-ri-fls,  for  s&c-ri-flz;  cary,  for  c&r-ry  ;  f)B.*ry,  for  fairy ;  s&de, 
lor  Bsud  (sftd);  In-g^-ana,  for  In-di-ana*  Indian-Op  olis,  for  In-dian  &p  olis; 
cov'et-yos,  for  covet  ous  (us) ;  servile,  for  servU ;  vehd-ment,  for  ve-hement ; 
pve'^Ize,  for  pre  else  (cis);  adml^rable,  for  ad^'mirable;  exquis^ite,  for  ex''- 
qnisite  ;  inez  durable,  for  inex^orable;  stomp,  for  stamp;  dooz,  for  does;. 
govner,  for  governor ;  and  numberless  others. 

The  pnpil  that  pronounces  these  words  thus,  for  four  or  five  jears  of  h'ln 
sehool  work,  will  very  likely  pronounce  them  in  the  same  manner  thrciugh. 
life.  The  teacher  therefore  who  permits  such  pronunciations  is  grossly  neg- 
lectful of  dtUg»  But  if  the  teacher  who  permits  such  pronunciations,  is  neg- 
leetfol  of  duty,  what  shall  be  said  of  him  who  practices  such  pronuncia- 
tioos  himself  7  If  it  be  asked  whether  these  pronunciations  are  made  by 
any  one  teacher,  we  should  say  no.  But  if  asked,  if  made  by  teachers ^ 
we  suiflwer  yes.  Within  the  last  ten  years  we  think  we  have  heard  all  these 
pronnnciations,  some  by  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  some  by  professora 
and  presidents  in  colleges.  If  perchance  a  few  named  above  have  not  been 
heard,  we  have  heard  dozens  of  others  which  might  take  their  places. 

ISTow  as  the  teacher  should  instruct  by  example  as  well  as  by  preeept,  we 
respectfully  submit  that  he  is  worthy  of  censure  who  inculcates  a  slovenly 
pronunciation.  If  our  language  is  to  become  the  depository  of  the  learning 
of  the  world,  and  the  medium  for  international  treaties  and  commerce  for  all 
ooantries,  as  now  seems  probable,  also  the  light-winged  messenger  to  carry 
the  i^spel  round  the  globe,  it  would  seem  that  it  is  worthy  of  an  accurate, 
and  if  possible,  an  elegant  pronunciation,  by  every  one  who  holds  the  re- 
sponsihle  position  of  teacher. 

It  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  the  Greek  language  became  the  first  of 
elassics,  when  we  remember  that  a  wrong  accent  by  a  public  speaker,  waa 
answered  by  a  hiss  fVom  the  audience.  Such  taste  insures  elegance.  Were 
sach  a  rale  adopted  in  America,  many  a  speaker  could  punctuate  his  sen- 
tences with  JU$8es.   Let  xta  improve.   A  good  place  to  begin  is  with,  teachers. 
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COLLEGIATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Third  Session  of  the  Indiana  Collegiate  Association  will  be  held  in 
the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  iDdianapolis.  Julj  7th  and  8th. 

PROQRAMME  07   XZXECI8I8. 

Thunday.—Q  p.  m.— The  Relation  and  Daties  of  the  Colleges  to  the  Pnb- 
lio  Schools.    Address  by  President  B.  C.  Hobbs. 
Discussion  of  Address  and  Sabject 

3:30. — Pronunciation  of  Latin — What  should  it  be  7    Paper,  hj  Professor 
L.  L.  Rogers. 
Discussion  of  paper  and  subject 
Miscellaneous. 

7:45. — Di8Ctt8$ion :    Higher  Religious  Culture  in  Colleges,  and  the  means 
of  securing  it 
Discussion  opened  by  —^ . 

Friday — 8:45  a.  m. — Opening  exercises. 
Miscellaneous. 

9 — Can  the  study  of  the  Ancient  Classics  be  made  more  promotiTe  of  a 
knowledge  of  the  English  language  than  at  present  ? 

Paper  by 

10:30. — Some  of  the  Means  of  preserving  and  improving  the  Physical 
Health  and  Vigor  of  College  Students.  Paper,  by  Professor  Ryland  T. 
Brown. 

Discussion  of  paper  and  subject 

2  p.  M. — Di8CU89ion :    What  changes  do  the  wants  of  the  age  demand  in 
our  College  courses  of  Study  7 
Discussion  opened  by  Dr.  C.  Nutt 

4. — ^Election  of  Officers. 
Closing  business. 

It  is  believed  the  themes  here  presented  for  consideration  are  of  practical 
value  to  the  educational  interests  of  our  State.  It  is  further  believed  that  it 
is  specially  the  business  and  duty  of  this  Association  to  deal  with  these  and 
kindred  themes.  It  is  therefore  hoped  that  Presidents  and  Professors  of 
Colleges,  and  City  Superintendents,  and  Principals  of  High  Schools, 
throui^hout  the  State,  will  exert  themselves  to  be  present.  All  other  educa 
tors  and  friends  of  education  who  may  attend  will  be  cordially  welcomed. 

GEORGE  W.  HOSS, 
Chstrmsfiy  ExeeuHoe  ComwdUee, 


Wb  are  authorized  to  state  that  D.  Eokley  Hunter,  Superintendent  Pern 
schools,  will  give  his  services  when  desired  in  superintending  Institutas, 
during  the  summer  vacation.  Mr.  H.  has  a  large  and  successful  experienos 
as  an  institute  worker.    None  need  to  fear  failure  in  his  part  of  the  work. 

Geo.  P.  Brown,  of  the  State  Normal  School,  will  also  be  in  the  field,  afler 
September  1st    His  abilities  as  an  Institute  holder  are  well  known. 
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NATIONAL  EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTIONS. 

The  followiiig  is  the  programme  of  exercises  at  the  National  Educational 
CooTentioiis,  to  be  held  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  August  15, 16, 17, 18  and  19, 
1870 : 

AMZBIOAN  NOKKAL  SCHOOL  ASSOCIATION. 

Monda^y  August  15. — Opening  Exercises  and  Organization. 

Address  by  the  President,  John  Ogden,  Principal  Fisk  UniTcrsity,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

Report  on  Course  of  Studj  for  Normal  Schools,  by  Wm.  F.  Phelps,  Prinoi- 
p«l  State  Normal  School,  Winona,  Minn. 

Discussion  of  same. 

A  paper  on  "Treatment  of  Dances,"  by  Miss  Fanny  M.  Jackson,  Principal 
of  Institute  for  Colored  Touth,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

*'  Model  Schools  in  connection  with  Normal  Schools.*'  A  paper  by  Rich  - 
ard  Edwards,  LL.D.,  President  Normal  [Iniversity,  Normal,  111. 

Diflcassion  of  the  same. 

**  Vocal  Music  in  Normal  Schools."  Paper  by  Geo.  B.  Loomis,  Indianapo- 
liSy  Ind. 

Address  by  Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard,  Chicago,  III. 

Tuesdfty^  August  16. — "  The  Recitations  of  Pupil  teachers."  A  paper  by 
A.  G.  Bojden,  Principal  State  Normal  School,  Bridgewater,  Mass. 

DiscDssion  of  the  same. 

**  The  PliMse  and  Value  of  Object  Lessons."  A  paper  by  Miss  Delia  A. 
Lathrop.  Principal  Cincinnati  Normal  School. 

"The  Application  of  Mental  Science  to  Teaching."  Paper  by  J.  W.  Dick- 
insoo,  A.  M.,  Principal  State  Normal  School,  Westfield,  Mass. 

Discussion  of  the  same. 

"Means  of  Providing  the  Mass  of  Teachers  with  Professional  Instruction." 
A  paper  by  S.  H.  White,  Principal  State  Normal  School,  Peoria,  111. 

General  Discussion  and  Business. 

NoTX. — A  paper  on  some  topic  relating  to  the  Profession  will  also  be  read 
1^  Geo.  M.  Gage,  Principal  State  Normal  School,  Mankato,  Minn. 

JOHN  OGDEN  (of  Tenn.),  President, 

J.  M.  OLCOTT  (of  Ind.),  Chairman  of  Ex.  Com. 

NATIONAL  TKACHKBS*    ASSOCIATION. 

Wednesdaifj  August  17. — Opening  Exercises. 

Addresses  of  Welcome.    Response  and  Address  by  the  President 

Transaction  of  Business,  including  the  appointment  of  Committees,  An- 
nouncements, etc 

Presentation  of  Reports  from  Committees  appointed  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Association  in  Trenton,  N.  J.;  the  Reports  to  be  subsequently  discussed  and 
aeted  upon  at  the  pleasure  of  the  Association. 

Beport  upon  the  Revision  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Association,  by  Prof. 
8.  H.  White,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Peoria,  111. 

Report  upon  a  "  National  University,"  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Hoyt,  President  of 
Wisconsin  Academy  of  Sciences,  Arts,  and  Letters. 
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Report  apon  the  '*  Decimal  Sjstem  of  Weights  aod  lieasures/'  bj  Janes 
B.  Thompson,  LL.D.,  New  York. 

Paper  by  Prof.  E.  A.  Sheldon,  Principal  of  Normal  School,  Oswego,  H.  Y. 
Subject: — The  Proper  Work  of  a  Primary  School. 

The  paper  will  be  followed  by  practical  ezercifles  in  teaching,  and  a  dia> 
osssion. 

8  p.  M. — ^Address  by  President  Charles  W.  Eliot,  of  Harvard  UniTeruty, 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Thuradayj  Avguat  18. — A  Paper  by  Eben  Tourjee,  Mus.  Doc.,  Director  of 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music,  Boston,  Mass.  Subject: — ^*' Music  in 
its  Relations  to  Common  School  Education.** 

The  subject  of  the  paper  will  be  illustrated  with  practical  exercises  given 
by  classes  of  children  taken  from  the  public  schools  of  Cleveland,  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  Stewart,  and  will  afterwards  be  discussed. 

A  paper  by  Prof.  George  A  Chase,  Principal  of  Female  High  School,  Lou- 
isville, Ey.  Subject: — "The  Motives  and  Means  which  should  be  made 
prominent  in  School  Discipline  and  Instruction." 

Discussion  of  subject 

Lecture  by  Gen.  John  Eaton,  Jr.,  National  Commissioner  of  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C.  Subject : — "The  Relation  of  the  National  Government  to 
Public  Education." 

Friday,  August  19. — A  paper  by  1.  S.  Baker,  Esq.,  Principal  of  Skinner 
Grammar  School,  Chieago,  111.  Subject . — *<  The  Claims  of  English  Gram- 
mar in  Common  Schools." 

Discussion  of  the  subject. 

Lecture  by  Hon.  A.  S.  Eissell,  State  Superintendent  of  Schools  in  Iowa, 
Des  Moines,  Iowa.  Subject : — **  The  Duty  of  the  State  with  reference  to 
Higher  Education." 

A  paper  by  Z.  G.  Willson,  Esq.,  Principal  of  Clinton  Grammar  School,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.    Subject: — "The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Text-books  in  Schools." 

Discussion  of  the  subject 

8  F.  M. — Lecture  by  Hon.  Frederick  A.  Sawyer,  United  States  Senator  fron 
South  Carolina.  Subject: — "  Free  Common  Schods — What  they  can  do  for 
a  SUte." 

One  of  the  largest  school  houses  in  Cleveland  will  be  used  as  an  educa- 
tional bazaar,  for  the  exhibition  of  school  books,  charts,  furniture,  appara- 
tus, etc. 

The  hotels  and  private  boarding  houses  in  Cleveland  will  furnish  enter- 
tainment at  reduced  rates  to  those  who  obtain  the  proper  certificate  from  the 
Committee  of  Reception.  •  The  Committee  will  be  at  the  railway  stations  on 
the  arrival  of  the  several  trains,  commencing  with  Saturday  noon,  August 
13.    Particulars  in  regard  to  rates  will  be  given  hereafter. 

Educators  in  various  parts  of  the  country  are  solicited  to  obtain  as  favora- 
able  terms  as  possible  with  railroads  for  their  several  localities,  and  to  an- 
nounce the  same  in  suitable  public  journals. 

DANIEL  B.  HAGAR,  (Salem,  Mass.),  President. 


\ 
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Thx  Aunual  Txaohkbs'  iNniruTs  of  Carroll  county,  for  the  jear  1869, 
vas  opened  Monday  morning,  November  15th,  onder  the  superintendence  ol 
Ptaf.\J.  M.  Olcott,  assisted  by  Prof  George  Bowman,  who  gare  alternate  lec- 
tures on  the  best  modes  of  teaching  in  the  common  schools,  which  kept  up 
the  mosfc  tively  interest  for  the  whole  week  ;  and  considering  that  we  had 
the  most  bitter  and  stormy  week  of  the  season,  we  had  the  most  largely  at- 
tended Institute  ever  held  in  Carroll  county.  The  whole  number  of  names 
responded  to  at  the  last  roll-call,  was  one  hundred  and  three,  and  the  aver- 
a^  number  was  eighty- seven.  One  thing  more  we  must  be  allowed  to  boast 
ci,  V  for  we  believe  we  have  beaten  every  county  in  the  State  this  year,  in 
this  respect.)  that  is,  out  of  the  one  hundred  and  three  names,  ninety  of  them 
were  actual  teachers,  thirty-six  of  whom  were  holding  license,  and  the  other 
fifty- four  applied  on  Saturday  following  the  Institute,  and  the  whole  ninety 
are  now  teaching  in  Carroll  county. 

After  passing  the  usual  resolutions  of  thanks  to  instructors,  citizens,  etc., 
several  special  resolutions  were  offered,  as  follows : 

Hesoleed,  That  we  tender  our  sincere  thanks  to  Prof.  Olcott  for  his  able 
lecture,  in  which  he  so  ably  defended  the  use  of  the  Bible  in  our  common 
schools. 

Resolved^  That  the  wages  of  females  should  be  equal  to  those  of  males, 
where  the  amount  of  Ubor  is  the  same. 

Hesolvedi  That  we  request  the  Legislature  to  appropriate  means  suflScient 
to  hold  our  meetings  ten  davs  instead  of  five. 

JEtesolved,  That  this  report  be  published  in  the  Indiana  School  Jovbnal 
AND  Teacher.  J.  W.  F. 


Thk  Tkachsbs*  Ikstitdtk  fur  Lake  county  was  held  during  the  week  com- 
ncing  December  20th.  The  Institute  was  a  dociJed  success,  the  most 
suooessful  indeed  that  was  ever  held  in  Crown  Point  Seventy  teachers 
were  in  attendance*  all  full  of  interest.  Instruction  was  given  by  Prof.  B. 
Wilcox,  Superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  Valparaiso ;  I.  H.  Ball, 
County  Examiner  of  Lake  county  ;  and  Prof.  H.  Hadley ;  elocutionary  in- 
struction by  Miss  F.  H.  Churchill,  of  New  York.  Unanimity  of  feeling,  and 
deep  Interest  prevailed. 

PoBTKB  County  Institutb  was  held  at  Valparaiso  during  the  holiday 
week»  T.  Keen,  County  Examiner,  in  the  chair.  Prof.  B.  Wilcox,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Valparaiso  schools,  principal  instructor,  assisted  by  Prof.  S. 
Sumption  J  of  South  Bend,  County  Examiner  of  St  Jo.  county,  and  G.  B. 
lAne,  Superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  Van  Wert,  Ohio. 

Eighty  teachers  exchanged  a  week  of  the  usual  holiday  merriments,  for 
one  devoted  to  self- culture,  in  their  high  calling.  Their  sacrifice  was  repaid 
by  a  grand  success.  Prof.  Keen  is  doing  a  great  work  in  Porter  county,  by 
infusing  a  new  interest  into  the  cause  of  education. 

[The  above  Institute  notices  were  mislaid,  which  accounts  for  their  late 
appearance. — En.]  

Wb  regret  that  we  have  been  disappointed  in  getting  President  Jones's 
fif«t  article  on  Beading  for  this  number  of  the  Journal.  We  fully  expected 
it  when  we  promised  it 
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Blufftox,  Welub  County. — We  are  informed  bj  a  friend  who  haa  ▼failed 
this  place,  that  the  people  are  awakening  to  their  educational  interests.  A 
commodions  brick  school  building  has  been  erected,  which,  for  neatness  of 
finish  on  the  inside,  is  not  excelled  anywhere.  It  is  also  furnished  with  isi- 
proved  patterns  of  desks,  and  several  valuable  pieces  of  philosophical  appsr- 
atus  have  been  purchased.  That  the  good  work  might  not  stop  short  of  ao- 
eomplishing  the  denired  results,  a  corps  of  six  teachers  has  been  employed, 
with  Mr.  F.  S.  Reefy  as  Superintendent  This  gentleman  has  already  aeoooa- 
plished  much  in  the  educational  field  in  this  section  of  the  State.  He  is  evi- 
dently the  right  man  in  the  right  place. 

It  is  but  proper  to  state  that  this  encouraging  condition  of  affairs  is  nukinljr 
due  to  the  enterprise  and  foresight  of  the  School  Trustees,  Messrs.  NeirtoB 
Bnrwell,  S.  Oppenheim,  and  Hugh  Daugherty.  There  may  be  some  irko 
think  these  gentlemen  have  gone  too  fa»t^  but  time  will  prove  thoir 
judgment.    They  can  afford  to  toait  for  their  vindication. 

With  their  new  school  house  and  new  railroad,  the  people  of  Bluflffcon 
on  the  road  to  prosperity. 


ExAMiNKBs'  CoNvsNTioN. — A  State  Examiners*  Convention  will  be  held  aft 
the  Normal  School  building,  Terre  Haute,  August  2d,  beginning  at  7^^ 
o'doek  p.  M.  It  will  continue  two  or  three  days,  as  the  Convention  may 
elect 

This  will  be  the  week  before  the  close  of  the  Teachers'  Normal  Session, 
and  will  be  an  excellent  opportunity  for  Examiners  throughout  the  State  lo 
see  our  new  Normal  School  Building,  (which  is  one  that  we  may  well  be 
proud  of,)  to  become  acquainted  with  the  Faculty,  and  to  see  something  of  the 
work  this  State  school  is  intended  to  do.  Railroads  entering  Terre  Haute 
will  return  free  both  those  attending  the  Convention  and  those  attending  the 
Normal  Institute. 


Teachibs'  Kobmal  Session. — For  the  benefit  of  those  teachers  who 
not  enter  upon  a  regular  course  in  the  State  Normal  School,  a  four  weeks' 
session  has  been  provided,  to  begin  July  13.  It  will  be  held  in  the 
Normal  School  building,  and  under  the  immediate  direction  of  Preeident 
Jones.  The  services  of  all  the  members  of  the  Faculty  have  been  secured. 
This  will  afford  to  teachers  who  have  never  had  the  advantage  of  Normal 
instruction,  a  rare  chance  to  prepare  themselves  for  their  coming  year's  work. 
If  teachers  deal  honestly  with  themselves  and  their  employers,  and  allowr 
their  coneoiences  to  dictate  their  duty  toward  their  pupils,  the  attendanee 
upon  this  session  will  be  very  large* 


Ant  one  can  have  a  copy  of  the  School  Laws  of  Indiana  sent  to  him  bj 
enclosing  two  cents  for  postage,  with  his  address,  to  Office  of  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction,  Indianapolis. 
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Easiham  Collsob  RsADiiro  Room. — A  commodious  room,  fifty -five  by 
ttiity  feel,  well  lighted  and  well  Tentilated,  has  lately  been  opened  at  Earl- 
liam  College  as  a  library  and  reading  room.  It  contains  in  its  four  libraries 
three  thousand,  three  hundred  volumes.  On  its  eight  tables  and  two 
reading-racks,  are  found  such  periodicals  as  the  North  American  Review, 
littell's  Living  Age,  The  Eclectic,  Riverside,  and  Harpers'  Magazines, 
Atlantic  Monthly,  Packard's  Monthly,  Overland  Monthly,  Old  and  New, 
The  Galaxy,  American  Naturalist,  Hours  at  Home,  Our  Young  Folks, 
besides  jourlials,  reviews,  and  newspapers,  embracing  religious  instruction 
and  information  on  literature,  science,  politics,  agriculture,  horticulture, 
amusement,  etc.  The  annual  cost  of  this  reading  matter  is  one  hundred 
and  sixty  dollars,  and  is  paid  by  the  two  literary  societies  and  by  private 
I  eoDtributions.     Out  of  recitation  hours,  the  room  is  constantly  accessible  to 

the  students,  both  of  the  College  and  Preparatory  Departments. 
Good  for  Earl  ham.    Can  any  other  College  in  the  State  beat  it  ? 


Thx  State  Normal  School  Board  at  its  last  session,  elected  Miss  A.  P. 
Fnnnelle  a  member  of  the  Faculty  of  that  ludtitution.  Miss  Funnelle  is  a 
graduate  of  the  Oswego  Training  School,  was  for  several  years  connected 
with  the  New  York  State  Normal  School,  at  Albany,  and  has  for  the  last 
three  years  been  Principal  of  the  Indianapolis  Training  School.  She  is  a 
woman  of  superior  ability,  and  the  Board  has  done  a  good  thing  for  our 
State  school  in  securing  her  services.  Indianapolis  can  ill  afford  to  spare 
her,  but  what  it  loses  the  State  at  large  will  gain. 

The  Board  has  made  a  fitting  appointment,  and  has  done  a  most  sensible 
thing  in  giving  her  the  regular  Professor's  salary,  $1500. 


Ma.  J.  K.  Waltz,  Principal  of  the  south  section  of  the  Indianapolis  schools, 
has  resigned  his  place  to  take  an  agency  in  CLicago,  whereby  he  expects  to 
make  more  money.  The  old  story—- our  best  men  leave  the  profession  be- 
caose  thej  cannot  afford  to  teach.  We  regret  to  lose  Mr.  Waltz  from  the 
educational  field ;  he  was  an  earnest  worker.  May  success  attend  him  in 
his  new  field  of  labor. 


Thx  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  B  C.  Hobbs,  visited  Monroe 
county  in  tha  latter  part  of  April,  and  met  a  small  number  of  Trustees,  and 
made  a  solid  and  practical  lecture  to  the  citizens. 


Wx  learn  from  Sup't  Rippetoe  that  the  schools  of  Connersville  will  be 
kept  open  ten  months  this  year;  also  that  the  educational  sentiment  of  the 
county  is  improving. 
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Nkajuly  all  the  pupils  in  the  Shelbyyille  schools  have  Ukea  the  temper- 
lUWM  pi«<lge,  also  an  anti- tobacco  pledge.  This  is  beginning  with  young 
attd  nnperverted  natnre,  which  may  be  trained  in  the  way  it  shonld  ga 

The  Methodists  of  Indiana  kive  resolved  to  hold  a  State  Convention  at 
Indianapolis,  October  18, 19  and  20.  Among  other  themes  for  consideration, 
is  the  Literature  of  the  Church ;  also  the  Sanctity  of  the  Family  Relation. 

The  enrollment  of  students  for  the  year  in  Asbury  University,  will  be 
about  three  hundred  and  fifYy.  Of  these  about  twenty  are  young  ladies. 
Oppofeition  has  ceased,  and  the  ladies  have  triumphed.    Truth  will  prevail. 

Or.  John  S.  Bobbs,  Dean  of  the  Faculty  of  the  Indiana  Medical  College, 
Indianapolis,  deceased  May  Ist  He  was  a  worthy  citizen  and  an. eminent 
member  of  his  prt)fes8ion. 

Estell's  Programme  Clock  for  schools,  which  is  advertised  this  month, 
is  all  that  is  claimed  fi)r  it  A  teacher  who  has  tried  a  good  programme 
clock  would  not  willingly  do  without  one.    We  speak  from  experience. 

A  DBniriTioN  that  NEEns  Defining — Network  is  defined  by  Dr.  Johnson 
thus:  "Anything  reticulated  and  decassated  with  interstices  between  the 
intersections  *' 

It  is  claimed  on  philosophic  principles  that  the  closing  of  one  of  the  senses, 
gives  increased  acuteness  to  the  others.  Is  this  the  reason  why  some  peo- 
ple so  often  close  their  eyes  during  the  sermon  at  church  ? 

A  TEACHER  urging  his  school  to  be  quiet,  said  he  wanted  it  so  still  that 
they  could  hear  a  pin  drop.  In  a  few  moments  all  were  still,  and  waiting  aa 
if  something  was  to  follow,  when  a  little  fellow  called  out,  "  All  ready — let 
her  drop  /" 

The  Second  Meeting  of  the  Western  Social  Science  Association,  (organ- 
ized  at  Chicago,  November  11,  1868,)  will  be  held  in  Chicago,  June  8  and  9, 
1870.  Valuable  papers  will  be  read  on  this  occasion,  on  the  subjects  of 
Finance,  Education,  Jurisprudence,  Crime,  Pauperism,  Deaf  Mutes,  Idiocy, 
Insanity,  Criminal  Abortion,  Public  Charity,  and  other  allied  topics. 

How  TO  BE  Nobody. — Young  man,  it  is  easy  to  be  nobody.  Just  stand  on 
the  corners  of  the  streets,  hang  round  the  depot,  or  lie  about  the  saloon,  and 
the  work  is  done.  You  need  not  spend  much  for  drink,  only  a  little  now 
imd  then.  Play  cards  a  little,  billiards  a  little ;  anything  to  kill  time,  and 
keep  you  from  honest  work  or  hard  study,  and  the  thing  is  done.  Read  a 
"dime  novel "  occasionally,  stay  up  late  at  night,  rise  late  in  the  morning, 
keep  your  stomach  full  and  your  head  empty  ;  turn  nature  .wrong  side  out 
generally,  and  you  are  a  success.  You  will  soon  graduate  a  nobodg',  a 
loafer,  gambler,  or  drunkard,  one  or  all,  as  you  please.  Idle,  truant,  loaf- 
ing, lounging,  upstart*  tobacco-chewing  boys,  look  where  you  are  going,  b« 
fore  yon  go. 
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ABROAD. 


<— — Kadsas  18  to  h»ve  a  portrait  of  John  Brown  in  her  capitol. 

U  is  said  that  bj  imperial  edict,  the  use  of  tobacco  is  prohibited  in  the 

Royal  College  of  France. 


It  is  said  that  Bonner  paid  Greelej  $25,000  for  his  articles,  called 

''Recollections  of  a  Busy  Life.' 


»» 


It  is  said  that  the  heirs  of  Noah  Webster  receive  an  annual  income  of 

|SS,000  from  the  sale  of  the  great  Dictionary. 

^— The  Legislature  of  California  at  its  last  session  made  provision  for 
the  endowment  of  the  State  University  to  the  amount  of  $50,000  per  annum. 

-Albion  College,  Michigan,  has  been  in  trouble  financially  and  presi- 


dentiaUy,  As  a  remedy  for  the  latter,  the  Board  has  given  the  President 
leave  of  absence,  which  leave  is  to  be  made  perpetual. 

^The  New  York  Methodist  Conference,  at  its  last  session,  adopted  a 

itroDg  resolution  against  the  diversion  of  anv  of  the  public  educational  fund 
to  sectarian  in&titulions.    A  move  in  the  right  direction. 

Hon.  E.  E.  White,  editor  of  the  Ohio  Educatiojial  Monthly^  proposes^ 

to  commence,  July  1st,  a  national  edition  of  the  Monthly,  under  the  title. 
The  National  Teacher.  We  predict  for  this  publication  a  high  rank  among 
educational  journals.  -^ 

The  Ohio  State  Teachers'  Association  will  hold  its  session  in  Cleve- 
land, July  5,  6  and  7.  The  National  Associations — Teachers',  Normal,  and 
Superintendents' — hold  their  sessions  at  the  same  place,  August  12  and  13. 

As  per  last  Report  of  the  Freedmeo's  Bureau,  the  increase  within  the 

last  year  has  been  as  follows:  Number  of  schools,  from  3,267  to  4,006; 
teachers  from  7,840  to  8,205 ;  pupils  from  181 .196  to  210,72.  In  some  cases 
the  work  is  warmly  encouraged,  in  others  bitterly  opposed. 

The  total  amount  of  land  granted  by  the  United  States  for  public 

school  purposes,  is  68,000,000  acres  ;  for  Agricultural  and  Industrial  col- 
leges, 11.000,000  acres.  Indiana,  Ohio  and  Illinois  received  one-thirty- sixth 
of  the  land  within  their  limits,  for  educational  purposes.  The  newer  States 
are  receiving  one- eighteenth. 


An  educational  revival  is  in  progress  in  Arkansas.    The  recent  law 

provides  that  when  fifteen  children,  white  or  black,  can  be  collected  in  any 
neighborhood,  a  school  shall  be  established.    Under  this  provision,  about 
two  thousand  schools  have  been  established  within  the  last  three  years.  ^ 
Success  attend  these  worthy  efforts.  / 
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—  ■-  •  -■  '  t' 

A  pretty  severe  anti  polygamy  bill  passed  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives in  Congress  a  short  time  since.  It  provides  among  other  things,  tluki 
each  convicted  polygamist  shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  one  thousai.d  dol- 
lars, and  shall  be  incarcerated  in  the  penitentiary  at  hard  labor  not  exceed- 
ing five  years.  Brigham  Young  &  Go.  are  solemnly  remonstrating  against 
the  bill.  The  end  is  not  yet^^possiblj  war,  possibly  emigration,  jpoBsiblj 
both. 


V- 
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PRTKCIPLBS  aw  DoxxsTio  SoiENCB,  88  applied  to  the  Dalies  and  PleaiinreB  of 
Home.  A  Text-Book  for  tbe  use  of  Yonng  Ladies  in  Schools,  Seminaries 
and  Colleges.  By  Catharine  E.  Beecher  and  Harriet  Beeoher  Stowe.  New 
ToTk :    J.  B.  Ford  A  Co. 

In  thts  age,  when  the  press  Is  groaning  with  books  of  romance  and  fiction, 

and  others  more  pretentious,  yet  almost  worthless,  and  when  the  public 

appetite  Is  cloyed  with  the  same,  it  is  refteshing  to  meet  a  practical  book 

on  an  intensely  practical  subject.     Bating  a  few  particulars,  this,  in  our 

jud^^ment,  is  a  practical  book,  on  what  we  know  to  be  an  Intensely  practical 

and  most  important  subject    The  heading  of  the  various  themes  treated 

evideuoee  the  latter  of  these  statements.    Some  of  these  are :   The  Christian 

Family;   the  Christian  house:   the  healthful  home;    home  decorations; 

beat  thftal  food ;  cleanliness*;  clothing;  good  cooking;  economy  of  time  and 

expenses ;  care  of  Infants ;  care  of  the  aged  ;  care  of  the  sick ;  warming  and 

▼entllation.    If  these  are  not  practical  themes,  we  know  not  where  to  find 

tbem.    If  this  book  could  be  read  by  every  girl  and  woman  in  the  land,  and 

tben  its  principles  so  far  as  practicable  be  applied  In  everyday  duties,  the 

blessings  and  comforts  that  would  result  can  scarcely  be  estimated.    If 

every  American  girl  who  indulges  In  r<!ading  dishwater  novels,  would  give 

up  her  sickly  sentimentalism,  and  substitute  the  careful  study  of  this  book, 

but  for  six  months,  life  in  many  cases  would  lift  itself  to  a  purpose,  and  the 

dre&ny,  lachrymose,  languishing  maiden,  sighing  like  a  furnace  over  the 

imaginary  ills  of  more  Imaginary  heroes  and  heroines,  would  be  converted 

to  a  ihoaghtfUl,  sensible,  practical  girl,  able  in  a  clear  and  strong  tone  to 

say,  *'  Life  is  real,  life  Is  earnest ;"  and  to  add  that,  earnest  worxers  with 

earnest  purposes  are  needed,  to  make  this  life  purer>  brighter^  happier, 

better. 

In  eonclnslon,  we  feel  authorized  to  express  our  hearty  thanks  to  the 
worthy  authors  for  the  production  of  so  valuable  a  book  ;  and  to  add  the 

vrlsh  that  it  may  speedily  find  its  way  into  a  million  homes. 

LiATm  Oramk AB  AMD  Reasbb.    By  Wm  Bingham,  A.  M.    Philadelphia  : 
K.  H.  Butler  A  Co. 

Tbe  grammar  before  us  contains  many  excellent  points  to  which  we 
vrould  call  the  reader's  attention,  and  thus  induce  him  to  examine  and 
judge  for  himself.  The  most  commendable  feature  is  the  syllabifloatlon 
and  accentuation  of  the  paradigms.  Another,  hardly  less  important,  is 
tbe  introduction  of  English  exercises  to  be  changed  Into  Latin.  The  at- 
tention given  to  the  subject  of  gender  deserves  especial  notice.  Tli  e  Reader 
bas  the  quantity  of  vowels,  not  long  or  short  by  position,  carefully  marked, 
wbieh  is  certainly  an  excellent  characteristic,  and  also  pays  particular  at- 
tention to  the  comparison  of  oraMo  reels  and  &raUo  odUqua. 

Bach  features  as  have  been  mentioned  should  commend  the  above  books 
to  all  interested  in  Latin.  « 


CJimAK'B  COMMKKT4B1BB  ON  THB  Oallio  Wab.    By  Wm.  Bingham,  A.  M. 
Fhiladelph  la :    E.  H.  Butler  ±  Co. 

In  this  edition  of  Caesar's  Commentaries,  the  editor  has  sought  to  sup- 
ply tbose  wants  of  pupils  and  teachers  which  have  been  so  long  and  paln- 
tailj  felt.    Tbe  notes  on  the  text  have  been  carefully  prepared  with  regard 
to  tbe  highest  good  to  the  student.    The  vocabulary  is  excellent,  and  com- 
mends itself  not  only  to  the  eye  but  also  to  the  understanding.    Teachers, 
examine  for  yonrseives.  * 
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STBEii'8  Key  to  the  Sciences.    New  York :    A.  S.  Barnes  A  Go. 

This  is  a  little  volame  of  Rome  eighty  pages,  made  up  of  qnestlwns  on  Kat- 
nral  Philosophy,  Chemlstiy,  and  Astronomy,  with  concise  answers.  The 
questions  are  suggestive,  and  will  be  beneficial  to  any  one  teaching  these 
subjects,  whether  he  uses  '*  Steel's  Course  "  or  not.  * 

Qerman  PaiHBH.    ByM.  Th.  Preu.    New  York  :    O.  P.  Putnam  A  Son. 

The  above  is  a  beautifully  bound  and  beautifully  Illustrated  book  for  lit- 
tle folks.  The  pages  are  arranged  In  double  columns,  one  Qerman,  the 
other  English.  The  book  has  been  arranged  with  much  care,  and  has  merit. 
Were  we  to  venture  a  criticism,  we  should  say  that  It  ooutained  too  many 
detached  sentences,  and  too  many  difficult  words.  * 

The  Wokdebs  of  Pompeii.  This  Is  the  seventh  volume  of  the  ninstrated 
Library  of  Wonders,  published  by  Charles  idcrlbner  &.  Co.,  New  York. 

This  book,  as  all  Its  associates.  Is  full  of  interesting  facts,  presented  In  an 
attractive  form.  Were  I  to  select  a  public,  or  a  Sabbath  school  library,  I 
should  have  *'  Illustrated  Library  of  Wonders  "  near  the  head  of  my  list. 

First  Book  of  Botany.    By  Eliza  A.  Youmans.    New  York :    D.  Appleton 
A  Co. 

This  little  book  Is  designed  to  cultivate  the  observing  powers  of  children. 
It  Is  intended  as  a  kind  of  object-lesson  book,  and  Is  so  simple  that  a  teach- 
er unacquainted  with  the  science  would  have  no  difficulty  lu  understand- 
ing It  and  teaching  It.  The  mechanical  part  of  the  book  Is  beyond  criti- 
cism, and  the  illustrations  surpass  any  that  we  have  before  seen.  It^  a 
success.  * 

C^bbar's  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  War.    By  Albert  Harkness,  Ph.  D. 
New  York  :  D.  Appleton  A  Co. 

This  edition  of  Ceesar's  Commentaries  is  intended  to  follow  directly  the 
author's  Latin  Reader.  The  text  is  the  result  of  a  careful  collation  of  the 
several  editions  most  approved  by  European  scholars.  The  Notes  at  the 
close  are  intended  to  guide  the  faithtnl  efforts  of  the  student,  and  not  to  lift 
him  over  the  difficulties  with  little  or  no  exertion  on  his  own  part.  The 
accompanying  life  of  Julius  Ceesar  has  been  carefully  compiled,  firequent 
reference  being  made  to  the  History  of  Julius  Ceesar,  by' Napoleon  IIL  The 
map  of  Gaul  has  been  copied,  with  a  few  changes  trova.  that  work.  Alto- 
gether, the  work  is  a  valnable  one,  and  will  be  found  to  meet  exactly  the 
wants  of  those  pupils  and  teachers  who  have  followed  Harkness  throQgh 
the  Introductory  Book,  Grammar,  and  Reader.  We  prophesy  great  tnc- 
cess  for  it.  * 

Homes   Without  Hands.     By  J.  G.  Wood,  M.  A.,  F.  L.  B.    New  York : 
Harper  A  Brothers. 

This  is  an  admirable  volame  of  some  six  hundred  and  fifty  pages,  on  the 
habitations  of  animals.  Beginning  with  the  simplest  and  most  natural 
forms  of  habitation,  a  burrow  in  the  ground,  the  work  proceeds  as  follows : 
3d.  Those  creatures  that  suspend  their  homes  in  the  air.  Sd.  Those  that 
are  real  builders,  forming  their  domiciles  of  mud,  stones,  sticks,  and  similar 
materials.  4th.  Those  that  make  their  habitations  beneath  the  sarflsoe  of 
the  water.  5th.  Those  that  live  socially  in  communities.  6th.  Those  which 
are  parasitic  upon  animals  and  plants.  7th.  Those  which  bnild  on  branches. 
The  last  chapter  is  miscellaneous,  treating  of  those  habitations  which  could 
not  be  well  classed  in  any  one  of  the  preceding  groups.  This  Is  a  new  msUi'' 
od  of  classifying  animals,  and  it  adds  new  interest  to  the  study. 

It  is  a  splendid  book  Arom  which  to  take  okjeot  lessons  on  animals.  It  Is  a 
book  that  every  teacher  would  be  glad  to  have.  * 
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TKzvmnr's  Gkoix>ot.    Philadelphia:  E.  H.  Batler  &  Co. 

This  book  iB  already  well  known  to  many  of  our  teachers  and  we  need  not 
q>eak  of  Its  general  character.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  may  not  have 
aeen  tbe  new  edition,  we  would  say  that  it  han  lately  been  reyised,  and  the 
rise  of  tlie  book  considerably  increased.  It  has  been  largely  re-written,  and 
many  ne^r  llliistralions  have  been  added.  It  is  now  fully  up  with  the  times 
and  is  a  good  book.  A  few  mistakes  occur  In  it  which  will  doubtless  be 
corrected  in  tbe  next  edition.  * 

Ths  Ixstxtitts  Rxadeb  AI7D  Normal  Class-book.   By  William  H.  Cole. 
Wilson,  ELlnkle  A  Co.,  Cincinnati. 

This  is  a  new  book  of  some  three  hundred  and  sixty  pages,  prepiyred  ex- 
pressly for  tbe  use  of  Teachers'  Institutes  and  Normal  Schools.  The  peculi- 
arity of  the  1>ook  is  that  it  furnishes  instruction  and  exercises  in  reading 
throngb  all  ttie  grades.  It  is  customary  in  Institutes  to  use  books  fitted  only 
for  tbe  biglier  grades,  to  Illustrate  the  subject  of  Primary  reading.  This  is 
not  well.  Part  I.  contains  practical  directions  to  Primary  teachers,  followed 
by  exercises  from  the  Primer,  First,  and  Second  Readers.  Then  follow  the 
other  grades,  and  the  book  closes  with  some  very  practical  suggestions  as  to 
the  best  metbods  of  organizing  and  conducting  Teachers*  Institutes.  It 
seems  to  ns  tbiat  such  a  book  is  very  much  needed.  We  predict  for  it  a  very 
liberal  patronage.    Specimen  copies  sent  for  eighty-five  cents.  * 
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MERRILL  &  FIELD, 

Booksellers,    Paper   Dealers, 

No.  5  East  Washington  Street, 

Are  prepared  to  furnish  Teachers  and  Pupils  and  everybody  with  anything  in  the 

BOOK   AND   STATIONERY    LINE. 

They  will  forward  any  Book  in  print,  hy  Mail  or  Express,  (U  Catalogue  JMem. 
Teachers  visiting  the  City  will  be  very  welcome  at 

ly^S  MERRIIili  &  FIEIiD'S. 

oiTir  book:  stoi^b, 

No.  4  East  IVasliiiiirtoii  Streetf  Indianapolis* 
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Hopositorj  off  tfeie  Pnl^lt€»tions  off  IHetnodist  Book  Concern* 
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Vol.  XV.  JULY.  1870.  No.  7. 

WHEN  AND  HOW  TO  TEACH  THE  ENGLISH  LAN- 
.  QDAGE.— I. 


BY  PROFESSOR  HENRY  N.  DAY.* 


That  the  English  language  should,  be  taught  in  all  our 
public  schools,  at  least  in  which  the  pupil  is  carried  far- 
ther than  through  the  mere  rudiments  of  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  none  will  question.  The  difficulty  in  the 
matter  is  the  determination  of  the  time  and  the  mode  of 
teaching  it. 

I.  THE  TIME  TO  TEACH  LANGUAGE. 

In  regard  to  the  time  of  teaching,  the  questions  at  once 
arise :  At  what  age  and  at  what  stage  of  mental  advance- 
ment can  the  pupil  profitably  receive  instruction  ?  At 
what  point  in  his  progress,  relative  to  his  other  studies, 
should  this  study  be  undertaken  ?  When  should  the  in- 
struction by  formal  text  books  commence,  relative  to  a 
preparatory  course  of  oral  teaching  ? 

As  it  regards  the  age  and  capacity  of  the  pupil,  it  would 
seem  that  all  doubt  would  be  dissipated  by  the  consider- 
ation, that  about  the  first  thing  that  a  child  can  be  taught 
is  bow  to  speak — that  is,  how  to  use  language,  how  to 
construct  discourse.  All  doubt  would  in  fact  be  dissipa- 
ted by  this  simple  consideration,  but  for  the  fact  that  the 
requisite  text-books  and  the  requisite  oral  teaching  are 
not  available  in  our  public  schools.  Text- books  are  of 
course  out  of  the  question  till  after  the  pupil  has  learned 
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read;  and  even  then,  the  obstructions  of  analytic 
mmar,  are  beyond  the  graep  of  a  child.  The  time  of 
teacher  is  too  much  engrossed  by  other  duties,  to 
3W  the  amonnt  of  attention,  on  his  part,  necessary  for 
ch  success.  Whether  these  difficulties  can  be  obviated, 

I  appear,  perhaps,  farther  on  in  our  discussion.  But 
fact  that  a  child,  it  capable  of  learning  anything,  is 

table  of  learning  his  own  vernacular  tongue,  provided 
table  teaching,  in  quality  and  quantity,  is  supplied  to 
1,  may  rest  as  settled  beyond  question.  He  may  be 
ght  to  express  his  thoughts  correctly,  and  may  be 
de  witbont  trouble  to  understand  that  what  he  says 
writes  is  correct,  and  why  it  is  so.  And^ertainly, 
ether  for  direct  practical  utility  or  for  intellVbtualdis- 
line,  the  right  training  in  the  nature  and  use  of  Ian- 
ige,  can  hardly  be  postponed  for  any  other  branch  of 
truction.  Heading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  areexcept- 
only  because  instruction  in  these   branches  cannot 

II  be  acquired  out  of  school,  while  a  passable  acquaint- 
;e  with  language  and  discourse  may  be  picked  up  in 
I  street  or  the  shop.  The  ability  to  think,  and  to  ei- 
ss  thought  suitably  and  effectively,  must  be  admitted 
rank  above  proficiency  in  any  other  branches  of  study, 
ve  except  at  least,  the  three  mentioned.  If  time  or 
er  cause  limit  the  education,  let  precedence  then  be 
en  to  education  in  language.  Let  that  study  be  re- 
led  if  all  others  must  be  excluded.  I  have  observed 
I  admired  the  wise  instinct  that  has  prompted  the  adult 
sdntan  and  the  poor  white,  inspiied  by  the  desire  of 
jwledge  alike,  to  select  of  themselves,  English  Gram- 
r,  as  the  first  study  after  learning  to  read,  before  arith- 
tic,  before  geography,  before  history,  before  any  other 

!he  learning  of  language  must  of  necessity  take  its 
rt  under  the  lead  of  oral  teaching  exclusively.  But 
3r  the  pupil  has  learned  to  read  and  to  use  books,  after 
has  come  to  be  able  to  study  written  arithmetic  or 
•graphy,  whether  it  is  expedient  to  put  him  into  text- 
>ks,  is  a  qaestioD  of  interest.  On  this  point,  the  fol- 
ring  considerations  will  have  perhaps  decisive  weight. 
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First— The  text-book,  if  used,  must  be  suited  to  his 
capacity.  Our  common  analytic  grammars,  are,  of  course, 
beyond  the  grasp  of  ai  child  of  six  or  eight  years.  But  if 
anything  can  be  taught  by  book,  certainly  it  is  conceiva- 
ble that  a  constructive  grammar  may  be  so  prepared,  as 
beginning  with  simple  concrete  objects  and  leading  on 
to  sensible  attributes,  and  then  step  by  step,  through  all 
the  elements  of  the  sentence  and  into  the  construction 
of  simple  narratives  or  descriptions,  to  conduct  along, 
without  strain  or  serious  trouble  to  teacher  or  pupil,  but 
with  satisfaction  and  pleasure  to  both.  This  makes  the 
work  the  most  attractive,  as  the  most  profitable,  of  all 
school  exercises.  Such  elementary  text-books  we  are 
beginning  to  have. 

Secondly — Oral  teaching  must  accompany  thb  use  of 
text-books.    A  school  implies  this.    And  only  the  teacher 
who  enlists  a  lively  interest  in  the  studies  of  his  pupils, 
so  as  to  lead  them,  help  them,  animate  them,  is  worthy 
of  the  name. 

Thirdly — ^The  pupil  should,  so  far  as  possible,  be  freed 
from  the  leading-strings  of  oral  teaching,  and  be  thrown 
upon  his  own  resources.  He  should  be  lead  to  Btudy  out 
trath  for  himself.  Oral  teaching  leads  to  servility  and 
dronishness.  It  should  be  allowed  to  displace  text-books 
only  when  the  necessities  of  the  case  compel.  The  most 
accomplished  and  successful  teachers  have  fallen  back 
Qpon  catechetical  instruction,  based  on  text-books,  as, 
after  all,  the  true  method  for  the  benefit  of  the  pupil ; 
and  that  too,  when  masters  of  their  subjects  and  also  of 
the  art  of  communicating.  They  have  in  this  freely 
sacrificed  pride,  ambition,  and  ease,  to  the  good  of  their 
pnpils.  How  much  more  is  this  incumbent  on  the  mass 
of  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  who  cannot  be  supposed 
to  be  proficient  in  each  of  the  many  studies  they  are  ex- 
pected to  conduct! 

Fourthly — Only  by  the  judicious  use  of  text-books  can 
the  time  of  the  pupil  be  profitably  employed.  In  our 
schools  generally,  there  must  be  classifications ;  and  a 
teacher  can  give  but  a  portion  of  his  time  to  any  one  pu- 
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I,  even  with  the  fewest  classes  into  which  our  public 
bools  can  be  organized. 

Our  conclnsion  is  that  while  oral  teaching  must  precede 
d  should  always  accompany  the  use  of  text-books,  the 
pil  should,  KB  early  as  may  be  prai^ticable,  be  put  upon 
a  of  text-books,  and  by  separate,  independent  effort  be 
i  to  study  out  their  teachings ;  this  private  study  to  be 
pplemented  by  the  teacher  in  the  clase-room. 


RECIPROCAL  DUTIES  OF  PARENTS  AND 
TEACHERS.* 


BT  B.  F.  BBBWINOTOK. 


Bdt  recurring  again  to  the  question,  "What  would  yon 
ve  parents  do,  in  addition  to  furnishing  teacher,  school- 
use,  text-book,  and  apparatus !"  we  remark  that  this  is 
t  a  tithe  of  the  parent's  work,  nor  will  the  earnest,  snc- 
Bsful  teacher  be  satisfied  until  more  than  this  has  been 
ne  by  the  parent. 

rhe  co-operation  of  parente  is  very  desirable  in  secor- 
i,  1st  Punctuality  in  attendance;  2d.  Good  order  in 
lool ;  3d.  Advancement  in  the  various  branches  of 
idy,  and  this  co-operation  can,  in  most  cases,  be  se- 
red  by  persistent  effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher. 
With  reference  to  the  ^rst  of  these  items,  punctuality, 
e  parents  need  to  be  often  reminded  of  its  importance, 
e  statistics  of  the  graded  schools,  show  a  decided  im- 
Dvement  in  the  last  few  years  in  the  matter  of  punctu- 
ty.  How  has  this  been  obtained?  I  answer,  that  one  of 
9  prime  agents  in  producing  this  desirable  change  has 
en  the  introduction  of  the  rule  demanding  excuses 
im  the  parents  in  cases  of  absence  or  habitual  taidi- 
ss.  The  secret  of  the  matter  is  this ;  The  attention  of 
e  parents  has  been  called  repeatedly  to  this  one  poiot, 

pKper  prepared  b 
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and  in  this  manner  their  co-operation  has  been  secured. 
And  yet  with  all  the  improvement  in  this  respect,  super- 
intendents of  graded  schools  and  teachers  of  ungraded 
schools  know  full  well  the  necessity  for  still  greater  im- 
provement in  this  direction. 

Especially  is  it  the  bane  of  country  schools  that  the 
attendance  is  so  irregular.  Here,  as  in  the  city  graded 
schools,  the  same  effectual  means  should  be  applied. 
Parents  should  have  their  attention  called  again  and 
again  to  tliis  matter,  until  they  are  willing  to  see  to  it 
that  the  children  are  regularly  in  school. 

Here  is  work  for  the  teacher.  Visit  your  patrons,  if 
need  be,  and  expostulate  with  them  kindly,  yet  iBrmly. 
Here  too  is  work  for  trustees  and  school  officers.  If  the 
law  of  the  State  gives  the  right,  which  it  undoubtedly 
does,  to  trustees  to  make  needful  regulations  for  conduct- 
ing the  public  schools,  then  the  requirement  that  parents 
shall  co-operate  with  teachers  in  securing  regularity  of 
attendance,  can  be  enforced  in  the  ungraded  schools  of 
the  country  as  well  as  in  the  best  ordered  graded  school 
of  the  city. 

Compulsory  education,  it  is  true,  as  yet  finds  no  place 
in  either  the  organic  or  statute  law  of  the  land.  God 
speed  the  day,  however,  when,  by  legislative  enactment, 
every  child  in  the  commonwealth  shall  be  compelled  to 
spend  a  specified  time  in  school,  preparing  for  the  im- 
portant duties  of  American  citizenship.  Do  this,  and  you 
lay  deep,  and  broad,  and  strong  the  foundation  on  which 
to  base  the  perpetuity  of  civil  liberty  and  free  institu- 
tions. 

Do  this,  and  Europe  may  send  her  swarming  millions 
across  the  Atlantic,  to  people  the  fertile  plains  of  this 
Western  world.  Bid  them  come,  but  say  to  them,  your 
children  must  be  taught  the  language,  the  laws,  and  the 
duties  of  American  freemen.  And  more  than  this,  with 
this  safeguard,  we  may  even  bid  John  Chinaman  wel- 
come to  our  broad  domain,  where  he  may  learn  in  our 
own  good  Anglo-Saxon  tongue,  to  chant  the  songs  of  free- 
dom, disenthralled  from  the  chains  that  bind  and  fetter 
him  in  his  own  native  home. 


i  until  that  good  time  coming  shall  be  full;  asheied 
achera  muet  not  hold  their  peace.  Use  all  possible 
8  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  parents  in  the  matter 
actual,  regular  attendance  at  school,  and  much  ma; 
:compIished  by  the  combined  reciprocal  labor  of 
it  and  teacher. 

ondly;  The  co-operation  of  parents  is  of  the  utmost 
rtance  in  securing  and  maintaining  good  order  and 
ct  deportment  in  school.  Every  teacher  of  exper- 
knows  that  if -he  has  the  influence  of  parental  re- 
it  to  assist  him,  the  work  of  school  gorerment  is 
laratively  easy.  On  the  other  hand,  let  the  parents 
fest  indiiference,  or  what  is  far  worse,  let  them  en- 
ge  insubordination,  and  all  the  efforts  of  the  best 
)linarian  are  neutralized.  It  is  natural  for  parents 
tertain  the  complaints  of  their  children  in  reference 
lool  government,  and  just  as  natural  for  children  to 
Jistorted  and  incorrect  reports  of  that  which  occnrs 
e  school  room.  What,  then,  shall  be  done?  Shall 
-acher  say, "  I  am  doing  ray  duty  and  I  will  continue 
I  that,  fearless  of  consequences.  Having  done  my 
[  care  not  whether  others  are  pleased  or  not."  Soch 
quently  the  feeling  and  language  of  the  teacher. 
t  is  it  best  that  such  thoughts  should  be  indulged  or 
?xpreasion  in  the  words  of  the  teacher?  True  they 
of  independence,  but  independence,  like  many 
good  traits,  may  become  wild  and  erratic  in  human 
11,  and  in  our  efforts  to  be  independent,  we  may 
times  forget  that  we  are  the  component  parls  of  a 
system,  and  not  isolated  meteors,  wandering  at  will 
3'er  we  Hat. 

firm  then,  and  decide  as  you  may,  in  the  govern- 
or your  school,  but  do  not  be  arbitrary,  and  wben- 
it  is  possible,  enlist  the  hearty  co-operation  of  pa- 
,  and  your  burdens  will  be  greatly  lightened. 
irdly;  The  parents'  co-operation  must  be  secured,  if 
itention  of  the  pupils  is  gained  and  proper  advance- 
made  by  them  in  the  various  branches  of  study, 
bright-eyed,  merry-hearted  child  leaves  the  school- 
when  the  duties  of  the  day  are  ended.    If  per- 
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chance  those  duties  have  been  well  performed,  there  is 
in  the  mind  of  the  child  a  wellspring  of  delight  that  bub- 
bles up  and  overflows  in  pleasant  words  and  cheerful 
smiles.  The  teacher's  approving  smile  and  kind  word 
commending  duties  well  done,  have  been  to  him  a  magic 
power,  a  sweet  influence  for  good.  And  now  he  is  going 
home,  to  that  place  \vhich  should  be  dearer  than  all  of 
earth  beside.  He  crosses  its  threshold,  all  aglow  with 
enthusiasm,  feeling  that  he  has  achieved  victories  during 
the  day  of  which  he  has  a  right  to  be  proud.  But  alas !  for 
him  there  comes  no  responsive  greeting,  no  commenda- 
tion from  the  lip  of  father  or  mother,  and,  if  perchance,  in 
his  boyish  enthusiasm,  his  feelings  find  utterance  in 
words,  he  is  driven  away  with  the  cold,  l^eartle^i  word  of 
stem  command,  that  sends  him  to  his  evening  task,  and 
bids  him  not  annoy  the  parental  ear  with  his  school-boy 
t^les. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  the  glow  of  enthusiasm  is  chilled 
in  such  a  mind,  and  under  such  circumstances?  How 
natural  that  he  should  reason  thus,  '*  My  duties  in  school 
and  my  lessons  must  be  of  small  importance  or  my  par- 
ents would  be  more  interested  in  them."  Feeling  thus, 
he  soon  becomes  dull  and  listless  himself,  and  all  the 
well  meant  eflForts  of  the  teacher  fail  to  arouse  a  mind 
thus  rendered  careless  and  indiflFerent  through  parental 
neglect. 

Had  such  a  child  received  proper  encouragement  at 
home,  had  he  received  the  stimulus  of  kind  apprecia- 
tive words  of  encouragement  from  parental  lips,  how 
different  might  have  been  the  result.  Instead  of  the 
plodding,  aimless,  and  often  worthless  citizen,  there 
might  have  been  developed  from  that  hopeful  embryo, 
the  educated,  refined,  and  useful  man,  living  not  as  the 
mere  animal,  but  to  bless  and  elevate  the  race. 

If  this  be  true,  and  from  its  truth  none  will  dissent, 
how  important  that  parents  co-operate  with  teachers  in 
all  the  work  of  arousing  and  developing  the  intellectual 
faculties  of  those  for  whom  they  should  mutually  labor. 

Summing  up  briefly,  then,  the  substance  of  what  has 
been  said,  we  repeat,  the  cause  is  a  common  one,  whose 
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multifarious  duties  demand  the  watchful  care,  zealoas 
labor^  and  hearty  co-operation  of  parents  and  teachers- 
And  while  the  teacher  may  guard,  aye  ought  to  guard, 
well  against  every  effort  to  interfere  with  his  own  proper 
prerogative  and  duty,  yet  is  his  work  not  done  until  he 
brings  to  his  aid  the  grand  agency  of  parental  influence, 
lightening  his  burdens  and  giving  increased  efficiency  to 
all  his  labors. 


METHOD  OF  TEACHING  U.  S.  HISTORY. 


} 


BY  PEESTON  MCRINNEY. 


United  States  History  is  one  of  the  branches  required 
by  the  law  of  our  State  to  be  taught  in  the  schools;  and 
yet  among  "methods  "  suggested  in  Teachers'  Institutes, 
and  recommended  in  Teachers'  Journals,  but  little  atten- 
tion is  given  to  methods  in  this;  in  fact,  if  touched  upon 
at  all,  it  is  usually  passed  over  very  lightly,  as  a  kind  of 
necessary  nuisance. 

Visiting  the  school  of  one  of  the  leading  teachers  in 
Southern  Indiana,  a  few  months  since,  after  the  recitation 
of  a  class  in  this  branch  of  study,  he  turned  to  me  with 
a  question  something  like  this:  "2?^  you  know  any  plan 
for  making  the  study  of  United  States  History  interesting 
to  a  class  in  school  ?"  This  is,  to  some  extent,  the  feel- 
ing of  many  teachers. 

The  object  in  this  article  is  to  present  a  system  followed 
by  the  writer,  which  he  thinks  will  be  found  successful 
wherever  fully  carried  out. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  with  the  aid  of 
maps  the  attention  of  the  class  should  be  drawn  con- 
stantly to  the  geography  of  the  places  of  which  notice  is 
taken  in  the  history. 

In  beginning,  mention  to  the  class  that  only  the  leading 
points  are  to  be  retained  in  the  mind.  This  may  be  illus- 
trated by  saying,  that  in  reading  an  account  af  a  steam- 
boat disaster,  occupying  a  column  and  a  half  of  a  news- 
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paper,  we  perhaps  remember  only  the  name  of  the  boat, 
where  the  disaster  occurred,  its  cause,  where  the  blame, 
if  any,  is  placed,  the  number  of  passengers  on  board,  the 
probable  number  lost,  and  a  few  other  items  of  that  kind, 
which  might  have  been  printed  in  fifteen  or  twenty  lines, 
and  yet  we  have  all  that  is  worth  remembering.  Tell 
them  that  in  studying  History,  the  memory  should  be 
charged  with  the  leading  events,  the  order  in  which  they 
occur,  the  dates,  names  of  the  actors,  etc.  Then  going  to 
the  blackboard,  draw  near  the  top  a  long  horizontal  line, 
and  above  it  write  the  heading  of  the  chapter  you  intend 
the  class  to  study  first.  Below  this  line,  draw  an  oblong 
diagram  of  suitable  size,  either  vertical  or  horizontal. 
Then  require  the  class  to  read  the  first  one  or  more  para- 
graphs, think  of  it  a  short  time  and  then  tell  the  leading 
thought  or  thoughts  contained  in  that  which  they  have 
read ;  this  express  in  a  short,  pointed  sentence,  leaving 
oat  all  words  not  absolutely  necessary  to  the  sense. 
Write  this  sentence  in  the  diagram,  and  by  a  line,  connect 
the  diagram  with  the  horizontal  line  above  it,  and  if  there 
is  a  date,  write  it  along  this  line,  the  year  on  one  side, 
and  the  month  and  day  of  the  month,  if  given,  on  the 
other  side. 

Proceed  in  like  manner  with  the  remaining  paragraphs, 
until  the  whole  chapter  has  been  diagramed.  The  class 
should  then  copy  this  upon  paper,  and  study  it,  referring 
constantly  to  the  chapter  in  the  book,  as  they  take  each 
single  diagram.  At  the  next  recitation  have  them  place 
the  diagrams,  from  memory,  on  their  slates,  instead  of  an- 
swering questions  verbally.  Repeat  this  for  a  few  days 
until  the  class  have  caught  the  idea;  then  require  them 
to  construct  their  own  diagrams,  and  produce  these  on 
their  slates  at  recitation,  as  their  examination  on  the  les- 
son. After  this,  grade  them  on  the  degree  of  proficiency 
they  show  in  bringing  out  the  leading  ideas  of  the  lesson, 
and  on  the  conciseness  and  proficiency  of  their  sentences. 
The  remaining  part  of  the  recitation  should  be  occupied 
in  general  remarks  and  questions  on  the  subject  in  hand. 

The  advantages  of  this  method  are,  the  pupils  learn  to 
select  and  remember  the  particular  points  in  what  they 
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,  a  faculty  which  will  be  found  beneficial,  not  only  io 
tudy  of  History,  but  in  many  other  branches,  and  in 
ral  reading.  By  means  of  the  dingrani,  each  thought 
lated,  and  yet  seen  in  its  proper  order  and  connec- 
The  dates,  which  are  difficult  for  most  persons  lo 
mber,  will  be  fixed  in  the  mind  more  firmly  than  by 
isual   methods  of  study,  and   the  pupil  will  at  the 

time  learn  to  express  his  thoughts  in  lew  words, 
'  the  construction  of  the  diagrams  will  serve  as  a 
Be, 

ring  the  time  the  class  are  engaged  on  a  series  of 
era  in  one  relation,  prepare  a  "Review  or  Genera! 
■am  "  on  the  subject  in  hand.  As  an  instance,  while 
■lass  are  studying  the  settlement  of  the  original 
en  States,  prepare  a  diagram  on  that  subject,  thus: 

near  the  top  of  the  paper,  a  horizontal  line;  on 
ine  write  the  title,  "  Settlement  of  the  Original  TbJr- 
■itates.  One-fourth  of  an  inch  below  this  line  draw 
arallel  toit,  joining  them  at  the  ends  byperpeudtco- 
les.  Within  this  space,  write,  at  suitable  intervals, 
1  the  following  order,  the  phrases,  By  the  English, 
le  Swedes,  By  the  Finns,  By  the  Banes,  By  the 
i,  beginning  on  the  left.  Then  below  this,  at  the 
de  of  the  page,  draw  a  small  diagram,  in  the  upper 
if  which  write  Jamestown;  just  below  this  name, 

Virginia,  separating  each  word  with  a  light  line. 
join  this  diagram  by  a  line  to  that  part  of  the  hori- 
I  line  above,  marked  By  the  English,BXi^  alongthe 
g  line  write  the  date. 

\  being  the  first  diagram  on  the  left,  indicales 
rst  settlement;  by  its  union  with  the  part  of  the 
l)ove  to  which  it  is  attached,  it  is  indicated  that  it 
jtfled  by  the  English.  Thus  we  have  the  name  of 
Mtlement,  the  date,  the  nationality  of  the  settlers, 
nding  spirit  of  the  colonists,  the  State  which  result- 
m  it,  and  the  fact  of  its  being  first  settled,  all  com- 

in  a  very  small  compass. 

i-P(>d  in  like  manner  with  the  other  States  in  their 

Some  of  the  joining  lines  must  necessarily  cross 

ilhor  part  of  the  page,  before  attaching  to  the  hori- 
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zontal  lines  above.  This  may  be  done  by  allowing  them 
to  ascend  vertically  as  far  as  may  be  necessary,  then 
bending,  run  in  a  horizontal  direction,  until,  bending 
again,  they  can  ascend  vertically  to  the  desired  point. 

The  line  joining  the  settlement  of  New  Jersey,  should, 
near  its  upper  extremity,  separate  into  two  branches,  one 
leading  to  "By  the  Dutch,"  the  other  to  "By  the  Danes;" 
thus  indicating  that  the  colonists  were  of  these  two  na- 
tionalities. Delaware  will  require  a  device  of  the  same 
kind. 

In  the  case  of  Connecticut,  let  the  joining  line  bend 
around,  and  attach  to  the  under  side  of  the  diagram  of 
Massachusetts,  instead  of  to  the  horizontal  line  above, 
indicating  that  it  was  settled  by  emigrants  from  that  State. 
The  same  plan  will  be  necessary  in  one  or  two  other  in- 
stances. 

The  diagram  of  New  York,  should  be  placed  a  little  to 
the  right,  and  a  little  below  that  of  Virginia;  then  let  the 
joining  line  rise  from  the  upper  side,  then  bend  to  the  left, 
then  descend  to  near  the  bottom  of  the  page,  after  which 
it  should  run  horizontally,  until  by  bending  again  and 
ascending  it  can  reach  that  part  of  the  line  above  marked, 
**By  the  Dutch  ;"  this  will  give  an  appearance  of  stability 
to  the  whole  system. 

After  having  prej^ared  this  diagram,  which  can  all  be 
placed  upon  one  page  of  foolscap  paper,  when  the  class 
are  ready  for  it,  have  them  copy  it,  and  learn  it  thoroughly, 
as  a  review,  before  proceeding  furtlier.  In  learning 
any  of  these  systems  of  diagrams,  it  will  be  found  pupils 
will  learn  them  more  accurately  by  copying  repeatedly 
on  their  slates  or  upon  paper.  The  same  plan  may  be 
followed  in  preparing  diagrams  of  the  wars;  first,  one 
showing  the  leading  events,  in  their  order,  which  brought 
on  the  war.  Then  one  showing  the  principal  battles  and 
events  of  the  war,  with  the  dates,  total  losses,  and  com- 
manding oflBcers  in  battle.  The  war  of  the  American 
Revolution  would  perhaps  require  as  many  as  three  pages 
of  foolscap. 
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NOTES  OF  EUROPEAN  TRAVEL.-IV. 

BY  MBS.  J.  e.  KraLfir. 

Hastily  despatching  our  lunch,  ve  took  a  cab  an( 
started  out  to  see  the  extensive  and  expensive  dock 
yards  on  the  river  Mersey,  which  render  Liverpool  s( 
famous.  There  were  the  Sandore  docks,  their  immensi 
basinn  filled  with  water,  in  which  could  float  thelargeB 
ships.  The  Commercial  Docks,  constructed  of  Scotci 
granite  and  iron,  and  many  others  of  equal  impcrtaace 
the  whole  covering  two  hundred  acres,  with  fifteen  mile: 
of  quays,  and  costing  one  hundred  million  dollars.  Fo 
miles  we  rode  along  these  docks,  piled  high  with  com 
merce  from  every  part  of  the  world,  then  turned  oa: 
attention  to  the  public  buildings;  St.  George's  Hall,  tht 
New  Exchange,  the  Town  Hall,  the  Custom  House,  anc 
numerous  others,  all  notable  for  their  look  of  substantia 
durability.  In  active,  stirring,  noisy  life,  this  city  is  m 
much  like  New  York,  and  everybody  seemed  to  be  ii 
such  a  hurry,  that  we  were  glad  to  escape  its  confusioD 
and  drove  out  to  St.  James's  Oemetery  to  obtain  a  littii 
quiet ;  the  dead  are  always  quiet,  (though  the  Spiritual 
ists  might  differ  from  me,)  and  even  Liverpool  is  d( 
exception  to  the  rule.  Though  the  citizens  live  in  eucb  t 
continuous  bustle,  yet  when  "life's  fitful  fever"  is  ovei 
"  they  rest  well "  hi  that  secluded  place.  The  cemeterj 
is  quarried  out  of  red  stone,  the  stone  having  been  car 
ried  away  for  building  purposes,  consequently  it  is  lowei 
than  the  surrounding  country,  and  is  a  novel,  as  well  ai 
economical  arrangement  for  a  grave-yard.  After  ram 
bling  among  the  monuments  and  tombs  as  long  as  wc 
desired,  we  rode  through  Princess's  Park,  a  splendid  drive 
and  out  to  see  the  equestrian  statue  of  George  the  Third 
at  the  junction  of  Pembroke  Place  and  London  road 
ending  with  a  ride  over  the  city,  and  leaving  that  eveoine 
for  Windermere,  in  the  English  Lake  district.  We  toot 
lodgings,  as  travelers  usually  do,  with  a  private  family, 
under  the  shadow  of  Orrest  Head,  and  in  full  view  ol 
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Lake  Windermere.  From  Orrest  Head,  which  we  climbed 
early  in  the  morning,  splendid  views  were  obtained  of 
Langdale  Pikes,  Wry  Nose,  Crinkle  Crags,  and  Coniston 
Old  Man,  mountains  from  one  thousand  to  three  thousand 
feet  above  the  sea.  Lovely  Windermere  lay  twinkling  in 
the  sunlight,  the  shadow  of  mountain  and  wood  dancing 
upon  its  placid  bosom, 

"And  jast  a  trace  of  silverj  sand 
Marked  where  the  water  met  the  land.'* 

From  Orrest  Head  we  wandered  on  to  Elleray,  the  home 
of  the  late  Prof.  Wilson,  which,  nestling  in  its  green  and 
glorious  shade,  could  only  be  seen  by  glimpses.  Such 
walks  as  skirt  the  base  of  Orrest  Head,  are  surely  fit  for 
the  sportive  feet  of  Diana  and  her  nymphs.  Such  taste 
and  neatness  everywhere  prevailed,  and  such  sweet, 
shady  nooks  came  upon  us  so  unexpectedly,  that  we 
fancied  Venus  herself  might  be  tempted  to  make  this  her 
summer  retreat.  Luxuriantly  the  foliage  covered  every 
tree  and  vine,  and  scarcely  the  smallest  portion  of  any 
house  was  visible,  so  beautifully  did  the  English  ivy 
enwrap  it*  Lingeringly  we  retraced  our  steps  over  thai 
fairy  landscape,  and,  ordering  a  carriage  at  the  village,  we 
started  for  a  ride  of  twenty-two  miles.  Our  road  took  us 
by  the  "  Dove's  Nest,"  once  the  home  of  Mrs.  Hemans. 
Covered  with  ivy,  and  almost  hidden  from  view  by  the 
grand  old  trees  that  sway  their  lithe  branches  so  grace- 
fully above  it,  the  "  Nest "  of  the  gentle  poetess  seemed 
like  a  fairy  home.  Then  Mount  Rydal,  on  the  slope  of 
Nab  Scar,  where  Wordsworth  lived  and  died,  claimed 
respectful  notice.  It  was  a  paradisiacal  spot,  and  near  the 
house,  Rydal  Falls  leaped,  and  danced,  and  sung  in  per- 
fect abandon  and  loveliness  on  its  way  to  Rydal  Water. 
A  rustic  seat  on  a  high  rock,  overshadowed  by  a  tree, 
where  Wordsworth  used  to  sit,  book  in  hand,  invited 
us  to  alight  and  climb  to  it.  Charmingly  the  little 
lakelet  reflected  the  gorgeous  drapery  of  the  trees 
that  fringed  it,  and  the  poet  must  have  drunk  in  beauty 
with  every  inspiration.  A  little  farther  on,  at  Grasmere, 
lie  his  honored  remains,  and  beside  him  rests  Hartley 
Coleridge.    Grasmere  Lake,  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water, 
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near  the  church-yard,  and  the  murmur  of  a  little 
am,  Green  Head  Ghyll,  makos  fitting  music  for  the 
ing  place  of  poets.  Above,  Helvellyn  and  Skiddaw 
p  watch  and  ward,  and  ever  upon  their  summits  the 
ts  and  shadows  dance  and  glimmer, 
t  Ambleside,  "  the  knoll "  reminded  us  that  in  this 
>ly  spot  dwells  Miss  Martineau,  full  of  years  and 
lom.  Passing  the  homes  where  once  dwelt  De 
nc«y  and  Coleridge,  w©  wondered  not  that  so  many 
U  and  eminent  persons  found  delightful  homes  here, 
that  everybody  does  not  covet  a  nook  in  this  glorious 
)  dislricL 
ur  next  ride  covered  an  extent  of  forty-fonr  miles, 

Keswich  was  our  halting  place  for  dinner.  Then  ne 
i  xlong  the  banks  of  Derwentwater,  and  alighted  at 
row  Falls,  a  gem  of  beauty.  Next,  the  water  of  the 
s  of  Lodore  oomes  "  splashing  and  dashiug  "  through 
narrow,  rocky  gorge,  shot  out  from  sunlight  by  um- 
jeous  woods.    Here  upon  the  mossy  rocks  we  sat  in 

sombre  shade  and  enjoyed  the  foaming,  sparkliog 
iity  of  the  falls.  Maiden  hair  and  mosses,  sprinkled 
he  shimmering  spray  of  the  dashing  waters,  flourish 
iriantly,  and  the  feathery  ferns  attain  their  full  per- 
ion.  With  the  eternal  thunder  of  the  torrent  for 
pany,  we  dreamed  and  wished  we  owned  just  such 
litude.  Often  in  our  rambles,  we  came  upon  these 
ling  mountain  streams,  sparkling  in  wondrous  beauty, 
certainly  poets  must  have  here  found  their  visions  of 
1  life  verified.  It  would  seem  as  if  common  mortals, 
his  charming  spot,  might  drink  in  inspiration,  if 
itiful,  natural  scenery  could  furnish  the  Divine  af 
IB,  But  we  must  on,  so  the  "  Bowder  Stone  "  tempted 
md  we  rode  to  see  a  gigantic  boulder,  which  had 
id  from  the  mountains  and  rested,  like  an  egg,  upon 
mailer  end.  We,  who  had  played  in  our  youthful 
I  upon  rocks  as  large  and  resting  upon  as  uncertain 
IB,  could  not  open  our  eyes  as  wide  as  the  guides 
icted,  but  made  amends  by  a  full  appreciation  of  the 
ery  on  our  route.    Returning  by  another  road,  we 

entirely  round  Derwentwater,  which  nestles  love- 
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iDgly  amoDg  its  woods  and  flowers,  like  a  drop  of  dew  in 
a  rose-bud.  We  passed  Greta  Hall  where  the  author  of 
Thalaba  lived  for  many  years,  and  alighted  at  Crosth- 
waite  Church,  to  see  his  statue.  Reclining  peacefully 
in  marble,  Robert  Southey  honors  that  little  church,  and 
in  the  church-yard  his  grassy  grave  draws  crowds  of 
Tisitors.  Our  ride  took  us  over  part  of  an  old  Roman 
road,  and  we  passed  by  Helvellyn  and  Skiddaw,  in  full 
view  of  Theilmere.  I  can  not  do  justice  to  this  charming 
lake  and  mountain  country.  It  seemed  more  like  a  home 
for  the  fabled  gods  and  godessses,  than  the  abode  of 
mortals;  but  the  climate  is  variable,  rain  falls  easily  and 
sunshine  and  shadow  follow  in  such  quick  succession 
that  no  time  is  given  to  shivering  dread.  Before  you 
perceive  it,  the  sun  is  veiled,  a  misty  shower  falls  noise- 
lessly about  you ;  though  the  verdure  is  inimitable  and 
eternal  green  clothes  the  summer.  Ferns  grow  every- 
where, on  gate-posts,  in  trunks  of  trees,  by  the  sides  of 
the  road,  and  are  multifarious  in  their  varieties. 

Every  walk  or  drive  we  took,  disclosed  new  charms, 
and  I  longed  to  spend  a  summer  in  the  midst  of  such 
delightful  scenery.  In  our  travels  we  came  upon  no 
spot  where  nature  and  art  had  accomplished  so  much 
within  such  limited  bounds.  Nothing  savagely  grand, 
bat  everything  beautifully  picturesque.  The  houses  are 
of  stone,  with  heavy  cornices,  overhanging  gables,  weird 
looking  turrets,  queer  old  chimney-pots,  and  all  draped 
with  ivy ;  while  window-ledges  filled  with  flowers  add 
to  the  harmony  x)f  the  picture. 

Sunday,  August  1st,  we  left  Windermere  for  Furness 
Abbey,  and  driving  through  the  most  romantic  scenery 
to  Newby  Bridge,  which  crosses  the  Severn,  we  found 
the  cars  ready  to  start  for  Ulverston.  At  Ulverston  we 
improved  a  short  delay  in  railroad  connections,  by  strol- 
ling off  about  two  miles  to  see  the  old  meeting  house 
which  George  Fox  built  in  1688,  and  donated  to  his  little 
flock  of  Friends.  His  old  Bible,  and  two  chairs  that  him- 
self and  wife  used  to  occupy,  are  preserved  with  care. 
Some  of  the  benches  are  still  used,  and,  in  a  portion  of  the 
building,  the  old  stone  floor  remains.    The  house  is  very 
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nt  and  primitive  in  appearance.  The  ivy  has  crept 
'  it,  and  so  much  has  clustered  about  the  old  stoDe 
iney,  that  it  resembles  a  tower.  Kather  a  quaet 
k  to  thus  ornament  a  Friends'  Meeting  House.  Be- 
ing to  the  station  by  a  beautiful  foot'path  through 
pastures,  we  passed  his  house,  a  large,  comfortable, 
e  farm-house,  with  fine  stone  stables  near.  Our  path 
nd  through  the  woods,  over  a  rustic  bridge  which 
sed  a  purling  stream,  and  we  wondered  if  George 
ed,  with  eyes  akin  to  onrs,  upon  this  charming  Bpot> 
snewing  our  trip,  in  a  few  minutes  we  were  landed 
lin  a  few  steps  of  the  High  Altar  of  Furness  Abbey, 
le  valley  of  Nightshade.  This  magnificent  ruin  wu 
ded  by  Stephen,  in  1127,  and  was  built  of  red  sand- 
e,  taken  from  the  surrounding  bills.  Heads  of  him- 
and  his  Qneen  Maude,  still  ornament  the  walls.    The 

hotel  at  the  station  occupies  the  site  of  the  Abbots' 
ce,  some  of  the  walls  remaining  as  of  old.  It  seemed 
>st  a  desecration,  to  hear  the  shriek  of  the  locomo- 

in  that  solemn  spot,  which  for  so  many  centuries 
echoed  only  the  triumphant  Jubilate  or  awfnl  De 
tindis.  The  ruins  are  scattered  over  sixty-five  acres, 
osed  by  hills.  Here  the  Abbots  defended  their  tem- 
1  as  well  as  spiritual  rights,  if  ruined  towers,  bastions 

walls  have  any  significance.  Passing  tinder  the 
d  gateway,  we  stood  where  monks  and  priests  had 
ed  and  repassed  in  ages  long  gone,  and  gazed  upon 
broken,  roofless  walls  of  chapter  house,  refectory, 
ch,  towers,  and  dormitories.  Ivy,  ferns,  nightshade 
lichens  were  clinging  to  the  broken  walls,  creeping 
id  out  of  the  sashless  windows,  hanging  in  festoons 

cornices  and  images  of  saints,  and  clustering  about 
owers  in  picturesque  beauty.  A  little  stream  tinkles 
igh  the  grounds,  which  had  mingled  its  murmurings 

the  music  of  the  choir  ages  ago,  and  still  keeps  up 
lelancholy  song  of  departed  grandeur.  The  dead  are 
);  and  many  a  stone  coffin  exposed  to  view,  shows 
completely  Cromwell  performed  his  work  of  destnic- 
He  spoke,  and  "  the  lamp  of  our  Lady  at  Pumess 
extinguished  forever."    In  the  morning  we  climbed 
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the  hills  and  found  a  grand  out-look  upon  a  world  of 
beauty;  then  taking  the  cars  for  Glasgow,  by  the  way  of 
Penrith,  we  crossed  the  far-famed,  treacherous  Leven 
Sands,  at  the  head  of  Morecambe  Bay,  and  heard  the 
distant  ocean's  roar,  whose  tidal  waves  sweep  this  waste 
twice  every  day.  Resting  a  few  hours  at  Penrith,  on  the 
Eamont  river,  we  walked  over  the  ruins  of  Penrith  Cas- 
tle, once  the  home  of  Richard,  Duke  of  Gloster,  after- 
wards Richard  Ill.vof  England.  We  visited  the  magnifi- 
cent palace  and  grounds  of  William,  Earl  of  Lowther, 
member  of  Parliament;  extending  our  drive  to  Brougham 
Castle  and  Hall,  Arthur's  Round  Table,  and  halting  to 
see  a  druidical  stone,  then  took  our  seats  for  Glasgow* 


THE   TEACHER.* 


So  MUCH  of  the  work,  character,  and  reputation  of  a 
school  depends  upon  the  teacher,  that  it  would  be  folly 
for  us  to  shut  our  eyes  to  his  existence,  or  refuse  to 
recognize  the  necessity  for  his  moulding  influence.  In- 
deed, the  American  school  teacher  is  a  power  that  is  not 
to  be  despised.  It  is  no  wonder  that  the  people,  in  some 
places,  are  beginnig  to  think  that  there  is  something  in 
the  teacher  more  than  the  ability  to  teach  "  book-learn- 
ing." Perhaps  one  reason  of  failure,  either  total  or  par- 
tial, in  many  who  attempt  to  teach,  is  that  they  do  not 
think  enough  about  the  nature  of  their  work,  and  what 
qualities  they  should  possess  in  order  to  pursue  that 
work  successfully. 

Hence  it  seems  proper  that  some  attention  should  be 
given  to  the  teacher's  field  of  labor  and  its  requirements. 
The  teacher  has  a  field  of  labor  which  certainly  ranks 
among  the  very  highest  that  can  be  found.  While  the 
minister  labors  to  turn  men  from  their  evil  ways,  the 
teacher  is  laboring,  or  should  labor,  to  make  such  pure 
and  wholesome  impressions,  to  awaken  such  elevated 

*This  {Mtper  was  read  as  a  class  exei'cis^  by  a  member  of  the  Normal  class  ia 
tteSttle  University.— FED. 
2 
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aspirations,  that  the  young  minds  intrusted  to  his  care 
will  not  only  have  no  positive  desires  for  evil,  but  that 
they  may  have  an  unfailing  desire  for  everything  that 
tends  to  make  humanity  happier,  nobler,  purer,  better. 
In  order  that  the  teacher  may  be  able  to  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  his  field  of  labor,  it  is  necessary  that  he 
should  have  some  preparation.  One  of  the  most  import- 
ant things  which  he  can  do  to  accomplish  this,  is  to  study 
himself^  and  endeavor  to  become  what  he  would  have 
his  pupils  be,  for  it  is  a  law  of  our  nature,  that  "We  grow 
like  what  we  contemplate."  The  teacher  who  is  present 
with  his  pupils  several  hours  each  day,  exercises  some 
influence  over  them,  whether  he  tries  to  do  so  or  not.  In 
short,  the  teacher's  work  is  such  as  to  demand  that  he 
make  himself,  as  nearly  as  possible,  ^  a  perfect  specimen 
of  the  highest  type  of  manhood." 

Since  so  much  depends  upon  the  teacher,  his  aims  and 
hopes  should  be  well  defined  and  scrupulously  well 
founded,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  give  proper  reasons 
to  those  who  oppose  him,  and  thus  frequently  remove 
obstacles  which,  if  not  properly  met,  would  do  much 
harm.  The  aimless  man  is  never  a  successful  man.  I 
think  it  safe  to  say  that  this  declaration  can  hardly  be 
applied  anywhere  with  more  propriety  than  to  the  school 
teacher.  To  control  a  school  and  keep  everything  mov- 
ing so  as  to  secure  the  best  results,  certainly  is  not  an 
efiect  in  harmony  with  aimless  actions.  ' 

Hope  has  much  influence  upon  the  mind,  and  the 
teacher  who  aims  high  and  hopes  to  succeed,  will  be  cer- 
tain to  do  something  worthy  of  himself  and  his  calling. 
There  is  a  hidden  power  in  hope  that  rouses  us  to  earn- 
est and  efficient  action,  and  makes  labor  more  agreeable. 

I  think  I  shall  never  forget  a  young  man  who  was  my 
teacher  for  three  months.  Everybody  liked  him  and 
could  not  help  it.  When  he  came  into  the  neighborhood 
he  went  to  work  as  if  he  intended  to  do  something.  He 
met  everybody  with  a  smile,  and,  almost  every  day, 
somebody  said  something  about  his  cheerful  disposition, 
which,  by  the  way,  was  coupled  with  such  modest  dignity 
as  to  make  every  one  with  whom  he  associated  feel  that 
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he  had  sl  purpose^  and  that  it  extended  beyond  the  range 
of  mathematical  calculation  in  dollars  and  cents.  He 
was  not  only  kind  and  courteous  in  his  manners  in  the 
school  room,  but  it  was  also  his  delight  to  go  out  on  the 
play-ground  and/>Zay,  especially  with  the  little  scholars; 
and  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  much  of  the  influence 
which  he  had  over  them  was  due  to  this  fact.  His  re- 
proofs for  disobedience  were  so  kind,  and  given  with  so 
mach  feeling  of  interest  in  the  offender,  that  none  dare 
oppose  him.  With  all  their  lively  sports  he  was  always 
careful  to  allow  nothing  improper  to  make  its  appear- 
ance without  a  reproving  look  or  word  to  check  it  in  its 
very  beginning.  And  when,  a  few  months  afterward,  his 
stadents  followed  his  lifeless  form  to  its  last  resting- 
place,  every  breast  heaved  with  unfeigned  sorrow,  and 
every  eye  was  moistened  with  unbidden  tears.  The  ef- 
fects of  his  labors  are  living  yet,  and  to  him  I  look  as  the 
man  whose  influence  induced  me  to  take  a  higher  view 
of  life  than  I  had  before  possessed.  I  scarcely  dreamed 
of  going  to  college,  for  everything  appeared  to  stand  in 
the  way  to  keep  me  from  going ;  but  his  hopeful  spirit 
saw  that  the  future  would  bring  changes,  and  he  said  he 
was  sure  the  time  would  come  when  I  would  have  an 
opportunity  to  educate  myself  more  thoroughly.  He 
asked  me  to  let  nothing  but  impossibilities  keep  me  from 
attending  some  institution  of  higher  learning,  and  what 
I  hardly  dared  then  to  hope  for  has  become  the  reality  of 
the  present. 

When  we  see  others  doing  something  noble,  it  is  very 
easy  for  us  to  resolve  to  be  like  them,  but  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  do  like  them. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  all  of  us  who  have  enjoyed  the 
excellent  instruction  given  to  this  class  during  the  pres- 
ent year,  will  leave  better  than  we  came,  that  our  abili- 
ties have  been  increased,  and  that  we  have  received 
more  definite  ideas  of  the  great  work  before  us  as  teachers. 

J.  N . 
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OUR  LANGUAGE  THE  MEASURE  OF  OUR 

CULTURE. 


[The  followin>!r  is  an  extract  from  an  address  delivered  before  the 
teachers  of  the  Evausville  public  schools  by  Mr.  Willett,  the  Princi- 
pal of  the  High  School  in  that  city.  In  that  part  of  the  address 
which  preceded  this  extract,  many  forcible  illustrations  of  the  mls- 
n^e  of  such  adjectives  as  auifuly  terrible^  splendid,  etc.,  were  giren. 
The  following  extract  relates  to  Slang. — Ed.] 

Again,  quite  as  wide-spread  as  any  of  the  faults  referred 
to,  and  far  more  serious  in  the  indications  it  gives  of  the 
mental  and  moral  defects  of  those  who  indulge  in  it,  is 
the  use  of  slang.  You  must  pardon  me  if  I  speak  very 
plainly  on  this  most  important  part  of  my  subject. 

^^ril  he  dogoned^^  if  I  will  not  ^^make  a  clean  breast^  of 
my  *^ sentifnents^^  on  "Mi*  j/ere  matterP  ^^Ten  to  one^^ 
there  may  be  some  who  think  ^^ifs  so  awful  ctite^^  to  be 
^^ everlastingly^^  ''^ gassing'*'^  slang,  that  will  "  turn  up  their 
nose^^  and,  because  they  feel  "A^'iJ  in  a  sore  spot^  will  try 
to  ^''get  even^^  with  me  by  saying  ^^''Ile^s  some*  if  Willett  w 
not  mistakened?^  But  I  ^^donH  care  a  row  ofpins*^  if  the 
^whole  bilin*^^  of  you  ^^sour^^  on  me.  ^^Fve  got  theplucJc" 
to  ^^jest  give  you  apiece  of  my  mind^^  and  you  can  ^lih 
it  or  lump  it^  as  "  you  take  a  notion?'*  If  any  of  you 
should  ^""take  mad^^  and  ^^ache  to  give  me  fits^'*  ^^why^'^let 
her  rip^  only  please  don't  "J?/*^  your  hilerP 

Well,  now,  to  ^""come  to  the  pHnt^'*  I'm  "  up  and  down^ 
^out  and  out^"*  forninced?^  this  ^^cussed?^  habit,  and  "77/  U 
hanged'*^  if  it  isn't  about  time  that  every  ''^mother^s  son^ 
and  daughter,  "  for  that  matter^'*  whose  "  head  is  level^ 
ought  to  ^^come  down  on  it  like  a  thousand  o'  hrick^  and 
**  bust  it  upP 

*'^For  why  "  f  Because,  "  firstly ^^  "  yer  real  nip  and 
tucker*^  ^^gennine  upper  ten^'^  ^*'no  discount^^  ^''simon pure^ 
kind  of  folks,  who,  as  "  talkists^  are  a  success^^  are  ^dead 
set  against  it^^  and  are  not  known  to  ''^jerk  "  a  slang  ex- 
pression ^^  once  in  a  coorHs  ageP  Secondly,  because  the 
whole  congregation  of  ^''rag-tag  and  hoh-tailed^^  ^"^ spoon- 
ey s^^  who  haven't  ^'got  it  in  'em"  to  ^'git  right  up  andgif 
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in  anything,  and  are  ^""too  low  for  any  use^^  are  ^''slopping 
(?t'^r"  with  slang  ^Hhe  whole  blessed  time,^^ 

Which  of  these  two  classes  do  you  want  to  ^Uie  to^^f 
Now  don't  ^^get  stuffy  "  but ''  acknowledge  the  corn^^  and 
"  own  up  "  that  I've  ^^ got  the  dead  wood  on  you  "  in  this 
argument,  or  else  ^^show  your  hand'^^  and  "  trot  out'''*  your 
objections.  But  if  you  feel  that  you  are  really  ^^floored^^ 
and  are  willing  to  ^  throw  up  the  sponge"^^  and  say  that  I 
have  you  "  dead  ojyen  and  shut^'^  I  do  hope,  "  for  con- 
science  sake^'*  that  ''^'every  last  one  "  in  this  "  ranche  "  will 
do  his  ''level  best ^^  to  ''get  shut ^^  of  this  ''pesh/  hahitP 
And  ''good  gracious  sakes  alive*^  don't  ''go  halfway'"^  and 
say  that  you  "  reckon  "  you  can  "  risk  one  eye  on  it^'*  but 
go  the  "  whole  hog  "  and  "  dry  it  up  "  entirely.  "Thais 
vihafs  the  matter.^"* 

I  feel,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  you  almost  have  a 
right  to  demand  an  apology,  for  my  presuming  to  make 
use  of  such  low  language  in  your  presence,  even  through 
80  worthy  a  motive,  as  that  we  may  see  how  deserving 
of  our  contempt  it  is.    But  though  slang,  like  its  parent, 


vice, 


• is  a  monster  of  such  frightful  mien, 

That  to  be  hated  Dec<ls  but  to  be  seen," 


yet  we  are  forced  to  admit  that,  like  it,  also, 

'*Too  often  seen,  faunillar  with  its  face, 
We  first  endure,  then  pity,  then  embrace." 

For  do  we  not  know  that  all  the  expressions  I  have  used, 
coarse  and  vulgar  though  they  are,  and  hundreds  of  others 
like  them,  interlard  the  speech  of  all  classes  of  society  ? 
But  who  does  not  also  know  that  these  expressions  are 
the  very  ra^s  of  language,  the  tattered^  Ulthy  rags  with 
which  the  base  born  minds  of  the  brothel  and  cock-pit, 
the  dram  shop  and  upper  galleries  of  the  theater,  do 
always  clothe  themselves — rags  that  well-meaning  but 
unfortunate  ignorance  must,  of  necessity,  wear. 

Poor,  poverty  stricken  souls  !  they  have  no  better 
clothes.  But  is  it  possible  for  pure,  high-toned,  culti- 
vated minds,  to  cast  away  the  graceful  garments  of  pure 
speech  and  wrap  themselves  in  these  rags  ?  Nay,  it  is 
not  possible.    They  can  not  do  it.      They  do  not  do  it. 
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The  prevalence  of  elang  only  shows  the  prevalence  of 
:;oaraenesB,  and,  in  the  man  or  woman  that  uses  it,  to 
that  extent  a  lacking,  not  only  in  true  mental  cultaie, 
t)ut  in  those  essential  moral  and  testhetic  qualities  which 
ure  necessary  to  make  the  true  lady  and  gentleman. 


THE  TEACHER  — SUBJECTIVELY    CONSIDERED.* 

Thb  teacher,  in  virtue  of  bis  work,  the  relation  he  eu»- 
taine,  requires  an  active  temperament  in  order  to  prevent 
idleness  and  impart  vivacity  of  mind,  quickness  of  per 
ception,  so  essential  in  enabling  him  to  awaken  and 
levelop  the  minds  of  his  pupils.  He  needs  large  per- 
ueptive  faculties,  together  with  large  eventuality,  in  order 
to  give  an  abundance  of  facts,  and  pour  a  continued 
stream  of  information  into  their  waiting  minds;  large 
language,  to  speak  freely  and  well,  to  convey  or  give 
every  shade  of  meaning;  large  comparison, fully  to  ex- 
plain, expound,  and  enforce  every  thought  by  appropri- 
ate and  copious  illustrations;  large  human  nature,  to 
discover  the  respective  character  and  disposition  of  each 
pupil,  and  to  adapt  instruction  and  government  to  their 
varied  capacities  and  peculiarities,  that  is,  "to  know  how 
to  take  them;"  large  causality,  to  give  material  for 
thought,  explain  causes  and  answer  manifold  questions, 
Rnd  to  stimulate  the  inquiring  faculty;  good  lungs, to 
endure  much  talking,  if  need  be,  to  give  force  to  his 
thoughts,  fullness  and  sweetness  to  his  enunciation;  fairly 
developed  friendship,  to  secure  and  keep  the  good  will  of 
parents  and  pupils;  large  phitoprogenitiveness,  to  give 
that  fondness  for  children  which  enables  him  to  ingra- 
tiate himself  into  their  affections ;  large  benevolence,  to 
impart  genuine  goodness,  as  well  as  thoroughly  to  inter- 
ast  him  in  promoting  their  welfare;  large  firmness,  to 
give  fixedness  of  purpose,  fair  self-esteem,  to  promote  his 
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dignity  and  .secure  respect ;  fair  combativeness,  to  en- 
sure efficiency;  large  conscientiousness,  to  deal  justly  and 
cultivate  in  them  the  sentiments  of  right  and  truth ;  a 
fully  developed  moral  faculty,  to  continually  stimulate 
their  higher  moral  feeling ;  large  ideality,  to  render  him 
polished  and  refined,  in  order  that  he  may  develop  taste 
and  propriety  in  his  pupils.  He  needs  a  well  developed 
and  well  balanced  mind,  the  embodiment  of  all  those 
characteristics. 

No  avocation,  in  our  judgment,  requires  more  talent  or 
moral  worth,  than  teaching.  Then,  the  idea  that  any  one 
is  qualified  to  teach,  who  can  read,  write,  or  cipher,  ex- 
perience and  the  constitution  of  the  mind  squarely  deny. 
Only  the  skillful,  the  perfect  musician,  can  draw  out  the 
full, sweet  tone  from  the  instrument;  so  none  but  he  who 
is,  in  all  his  faculties,  perfect,  can  bring  order  and  per- 
fection out  of  the  child  mind. 
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OFFICIAL   VISITS. 

n  ofdulka  hna  r«ncler«fl  il  impracli'^Bble  to  do  much  alcoonlj 
isking  since  the  1 5lh  of  Ma*.  The  Cummencement  Eiercisea  of  Ihe  Nor- 
al  School  on  th«  33il,  lod  of  the  State  UniTersilf  on  Ibe  30lh,  the  Cdletc 
id  Supi^riDtendeots'  AsBociation  on  the  Tth  and  Sih  orjulv,  and  olhecedu- 
ilional  call',  vill  continue  to  intcrlere  irith  mj  oQlcial  oouni;  rigita  until 
;ar  Ibe  middle  of  July,  when  the  work  mill  be  retained  wilh  a  Tifir  to  it< 
itnpletion.  Ahoul  Iwenl;'  lire  counties  remain  to  be  visiled. 
On  the  (ith  of  June  Ibid  the  pica-ure  of  meeting  wllh  a  part  ol  Ihe  Board 
'  Trustees  of  the  Vlncennes  Univeraitr  in 


This  InstilulioD  vaa  incorporated  Id  Ib(JT,  during  the  Territorial  Goifih- 
ent.  It«  charter  provides  for  loUeriet  to  jncr*we  its  funds.  Indians  ai 
ell  as  whiles  are  to  be  admitted  into  its  ctaeses.  A  township  of  ivptmt 
nd  was  given  for  ita  support  It  bad  a  doubtful  existence  at  the  timeof 
le  iucurpuration  of  the  State  Univereil;  at  Bloomington,  and  it«  lands  wtK 
Id  and  their  proceeds  given  to  the  laller,  b,T  order  of  the  State.  Abual 
le  jear  1845  suit  was  brought  bj  the  Vincennes  University  for  Ihe  rftnv 
7  of  its  funda,  and  judgment  was  obtained  for  ¥60,000.  Their  atluroer 
tained  half  Tot  bis  services,  and  BTiil  was  brought  against  him.  These  lit 
aliona  cost  the  University  much,  and  no"  it  can  realize  only  about  $360(1 
inuallj  for  its  support  It  has  to  be  sustained  niaiDlr  bj  rale  lulls,  anil 
ith  a  view  to  greater  public  bcnelil,  its  friends  desire  to  see  it  at  the  lieid 

the  cilj  graded  schoola,  and  make  a  fitting  finish  to  a  first  clan  cKT 
'aded  schoiit  system,  which  in  ila  several  departoienls  shall  be  eqnill.T 
len  to  all,  and  in  which  tuition  shall  be  free. 

The  city  BchoolB,  howerer,  eeem  to  he  in  no  aati'factory  condition  todove- 
il  to.  Three  of  their  teachers  are  licensed  and  employed  without  legal  ei- 
nination  ;  two  of  them  are  teaching  an  orphan  asylum,  which  in  its  educ*- 
>nal  gradation  is  complete  within  ilsell,  its  inmatea  not  being  transferable 

higher  grades  elsewhere.  Their  course  of  study  does  not  oomprehead 
ore  than  tjie  ordinarr  common  school  course  of  the  eight  branches  required 
rlaw. 

Vincennes  is  a  city  of  about  eight  thousand  inhabitants.  Its  laiablesara 
dued  Btabout  $2,:iOO,000  The  county  has  received  during  tbepaalyw 
r  apportionment  $3,33S  ()3  from  the  State  more  fur  the  educatiun  of  il> 
lildren  than  thej  have  paid  to  the  Stale.    They  do  not  levy  tax  for  laitioD. 
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Thej  ctD,  almost  without  cost,  by  blending  and  directing  properly  their 
capubilities,  have  one  of  the  best  systems  of  instruction  in  the  State.  The 
phjsical  resources  around,  and  her  beautiful  radiation  of  railroads,  ought 
to  admonish  her  that  wealth  and  educated  labor  must  live  together.  I  had 
a  fair  and  attentive  audience  on  the  evening  of  the  7th. 

FOSKT    COUNTY 

is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as  most  fertile  in  the  State.  I  had  a  very 
interesting  interview  with  the  Township  Trustees  on  the  10th.  The  educa- 
tional work,  under  the  official  management  of  Examiner  Campbell,  is  evi 
deotly  on  the  advance.  He  and  the  Trustees  are  united  in  favor  of  higher 
grades  of  certificates,  and  in  employing  teachers  on  their  grades.  The  best 
qoalified  will  have  a  proper  comparative  value  attached  to  their  qualifica- 
tions, and  inferior  ones  will  feel  an  Incentive  to  rise  above  their  grades- 
The  schools  have  been  conducted  the  past  year  with  but  little  to  disturb 
their  barmonv. 

The  schools  of  Mt.  Vernon  closed  on  the  day  of  my  arrival.  I  was  unable 
to  see  them  in  their  ordinary  work.  They  are  under  the  management  of 
Superintendent  Snoke.  All  speak  well  of  his  efficiency.  I  found  in  one 
room  an  animated  German  class,  under  the  instruction  of  a  native  German 
teacher.  In  another  room  I  found  a  class  of  twelve  or  fifteen  Israelites  re- 
ceiving private  instruction  in  German  and  Hebrew.  The  class  was  of  both 
ieies,  and  could  read  both  languages  as  well  as  English,  readily.  No  eol 
ored  school  for  want  of  a  teacher.  I  had  the  variety  of  an  old  fashioned 
stage  ride  from  Evansville  to  Mt.  Vernon,  and  returned  by  mail  boat. 

On  the  morning  of  the  13th  I  had  the  pleasure  of  witnessing  some  of  the 
closing  oral  examinations  of  the  public  schimis  of  Evansvilie.  I  could  only 
be  present  one  hour.  I  could  discover  that  order,  accuracy  and  neatness 
not  only  marked  the  class  drill  but  pervaded  the  building  and  entire 
grounds.  Where  there  is  a  will  there  will  be  a  way  to  keep  everything  in 
good  order.  Shade,  shrubbery,  flowers,  and  clean,  neat  w  alks  do  not  cost 
money,  but  are  the  efft^ct  of  good  tcill,  I  have  often  blushed  in  my  visits  at 
the  pencil  marks  on  the  walls,  the  dirty  floors,  neglected  grounds,  repulsive 
sentiments  in  chalk  and  pencil,  all  the  surroundings  that^re  to  give  tone  to 
the  moral  sentiment  of  the  sons  and  daughters  that  are  to  be  educated  there. 
Tmstees,  teachers  and  citizens  should  look  well  to  these  things.  It  is  as 
important  to  have  an  attractive  school  as  an  attractive  home.  There  should 
he  as  much  inspiration  there  as  anywhere  else.  We  can  make  them  much 
hetter  than  they  are. 

INDIANAPOLIS   INSTITUTE, 

A  Firet-Class  Seminary  for  Young  Ladies,  comer  of  Pennsylvania  and 
Michigan  streets. 

This  Institution  is  under  the  Presidency  of  Dr.  Henry  Day.  He  has  an 
tbie  corps  of  teachers,  and  its  present  condition  gives  assurance  of  its  future 
laccess.  It  is  nnder  the  general  care  of  the  Baptist  church.  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  making  it  a  short  visit  a  few  days  ago,  and  making  to  the  young 
ladies  a  brief  address.  Their  course  of  study  is  full,  and  the  aggregate  ex- 
pense per  session,  including  boaid,  is  about  eighty-five  dollars. 
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r  of  Illinola  and  Q^rgik  streets— CilAoIte. 

first  of  theae  is  ander  the  superialend^uce  of  Bro.  AthansBtDi.  Bro. 
UB  i»  ita  Principal.  He  is  assisted  bj  Bros.  Sleplieo.  Martin,  Aleitni, 
thanasiuB.  About  two  bondred  and  flftj  children  are  here  lnstniFl«d 
beral  Eaglisb  coarse,  French  and  Qerman.    It  a  designed  onl;  for  Uk 

N«ar  b;  is  the 

ite,  under  tbs  general  management  of  Sister  Ann  Cecelia.  She  has 
'  associates  Sisters  SL  Clement,  Agatha,  Mareelline,  Mar;  Alexis,  and 
)Dd.  Their  course  reaches  Phiiusophj.  Hietorj-,  Astroaomj,  Phjiiol- 
lotanj,  German,  French  and  Latin.  M;  visit  occurred  when  muj 
.bsenL  Near  one  Uuodred  of  ail  grades  were  present.  I  am  aoible 
ik  of  the  aomparatire  efficienc;  of  their  instrnclioii,  since  raj  brief  risil 
t  enable  me  to  fapar  recilatinns. 
his  connection  I  ought  to  speak  of  mj  Tisit  to  the 

cennes.  Aboat  one  hundred  and  twenty  orphan  eirls  are  here  taught 
HIing,  Reading,  Penmanship,  and  the  rudiments  of  Arithmetic,  Geog- 
and  English  Grammar.  I  admired  the  neatness  of  ever;  department 
building  and  the  general  good  order.  If  their  teachers  could  hare 
nellt  of  our  Normal  School,  their  methods  of  (caching  might  be  im- 
1.  Sister  SL  Felii  has  the  general  management  of  the  Institulios. 
evotion  of  these  people  to  their  work  merits  mach  cdmrnendatioD. 
Catholic  sducational  work  is  couduoled  b;  religious  orders  eutirelj 
'ndent  of  each  other.  Eacb  has  its  owd  system,  special  object,  and 
)r  operation.  The  Sisters  are  as  independent  and  dislinctire  as  the 
\n.  All  (belt  Suancial  matters  are  conducted  by  themselves.  These 
boods  and  Brotherhoods  have  their  heads  either  in  Europe  or  Aiaerica. 


I  lDstituti(»,  under  the  efficient  management  of  Aniaoda  P.  Funneiis, 
adnated  nine  young  ladies  the  present  year  ;  Kate  H.  Torner,  Kate  L. 
n,  Kate  A.  Huron,  Mary  Eeene,  Ottie  King,  Mat?  C.  Oommona,  Hen- 
Schraks,  Maggie  Hamilton,  and  Emma  £.  Jordan.  The  evidence 
>xaminatioD  gires  of  thoroughness  in  their  knowledge  of  methodi  <i 
:lion,  as  well  as  of  the  subjects  to  be  taught,  will  warrant  the  aasor- 
hat  they  will  enter  upon  the  work  of  their  choice  with  flattering  pros- 


EXAMINEBS'  HEPOBTS- 
luld  like  lor  Eiaminers  to  keep  in  mind  that  it  is  desirable  to  have  a 
lut  brief  statement  of  the  eduoational  oondilion  of  their  several  eou- 
ppropriate  for  Ineertion  in  my  neit  report  to  the  Legislature.  Thcsi 
I  should  embraoe  snob  matters  of  general  interest  aa  will  preteni  th* 
jonal  spirit  and  condition  of  the  county. 
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TEACHEB8*  NORMAL  SESSION  AT  TEBBE  HAUTE. 

It  is  hoped  that  as  many  Examiners  and  teachers  as  can  do  so  will  be  in 
atteodance  at  the  Normal  School  Session,  beginning  on  the  Idth  of  July  and 
dofling  the  lOth  of  Aagast  An  opportunity  will  there  be  given  for  learning 
Ihe  beat  methods  of  school  government,  drill,  gradation  of  study,  manage- 
ment of  Institutes,  etc.  Teachers  who  desire  to  hold  or  secure  desirable 
places  can  afford  to  be  at  some  expense  in  advance,  to  anoid  risks.  The 
standard  of  education  is  constantly  rising,  and  many  who  content  themselves 
with  their  present  theory  and  practice  may  sometime  regret  that  they  did 
not  anticipate  eorrectly  the  true  art  of  success. 

TBI  ZXAMINEES'   CONVENTION 

Will  commence  at  7:30  on  the  evening  of  the  second  of  August,  at  the  Nor- 
mal School.  It  is  hoped  County  Examiners  will  generally  be  present,  and 
present  to  the  convention  for  consideration  such  questions  as  they  deem  of 
importance  to  be  considered.  Persons  attending  either  the  Teachers'  Nor- 
Bial  Session  or  the  Examiners'  Convention,  and  paying  full  fare  ther^,  will 
be  returned  free  on  all  the  roads  west  of  Indianapolis,  and  on  the  Peru,  Jef- 
iersonville  and  Madison,  and  probably  several  others. 


COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 

The  summer  vacations  have  arrived.  It  is  the  time  for  Institutes.  It  al- 
ways gives  me  pleasure  to  attend  them.  When  I  am  timely  advised  of  their 
occurrence  I  plan  my  visits  to  reach  as  many  as  I  can.  I  shall  feel  under 
obligations  for  any  information  on  this  subject  that  may  be  sent  to  my  office* 

Our  boo^-af^ents  having  received  orders  to  report  to  headquarters  and  be 
rtlieved,  much  efficient  Institute  aid  will  be  lost  to  the  State,  and  other  help 
most  be  sought.    Sarah  Morrison,  of  this  place,  a  teacher  of  mueh  experi 
tnee  and  ability,  and  a  graduate  of  our  State  University,  may  probably  be 
secured  by  timely  application.    Her  terms  can  be  known  by  correspondence. 

B.  C.  HOBBS, 
Superintendent  of  Public  InstruOum. 
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Thb  editors  have  decided  not  to  issue  an  August  number  of  the  Joubnal 
AND  Tkaohbr.  The  junior  editor  has  gone  on  a  trip  to  Europe,  designing  to 
remain  until  September,  and  the  senior  editor  desires  to  be  absent  from  the 
State  two  or  three  weeks,  just  at  time  of  preparing  the  August  number- 
Added  to  this,  both  being  teachers,  a  full  vacation  such  as  is  common  to  the 
profession,  will  be  agreeable.  Double  the  usual  quantity  of  matter  was 
given  in  the  February  number,  and  the  September  number  will  be  above 
medium  size,  thus  making  fully  the  usual  amount  of  matter  for  the  year.  It 
is  therefore  hoped  that  our  readers  will  not  object  to  the  omission  named. 


C( 


As  the  Legislature  of  Indiana  has  not  felt  authorized  to  pass  a  strong 
prohibitory  liquor  law/'  we  propose,  if  they  can  go  no  farther,  that  they  take 
the  matter  in  homeopathic  doses.  We  propose  that  they  pass  a  law  prohib- 
iting the  Bale  of  intoxicating  liquors  within  three  miles  of  any  college  or 
other  chartered  institution  of  learning.  We  would  defend  this  action  on  the 
g^und  of  education  and  humanity.  A  few  bright  spot^  would  thus  be  cre- 
ated in  the  wastes  of  intemperance.  So  bright,  prosperous  and  pure  would 
these  places  become,  that  they  would  do  much  to  convince  the  unbelieving. 
What  risk  does  every  father  run  in  sending  his  son  with  loose  temperance 
principles,  to  college,  where  "doggeries  "  stand  open  in  every  street  to  lure 
him  to  ruin.  The  sad  story  of  many  a  promising  young  man  eloquently  but 
mournfully  declares  the  danger.  Many  a  father  declines  to  take  this  risk, 
consequently  keeps  his  son  at  home,  thus  depriving  a  promising  youth  of 
the  coveted  boon  of  a  liberal  education.  Therefore,  if  we  can  get  no  mere  in 
the  way  of  prohibition,  let  us  have  the  little  here  proposed.  Intemperance  is 
aflccting  every  college  in  Indiana,  and  we  suppose  in  every  State  in  the 
Union. 


EDUCATION  AND  A  LIVING. 

A  good  general  usually  has  two  or  three  lines  of  defence  between  him 
and  final  defeat  If  driven  from  his  present  position  he  falls  back  to  his 
first  Hue  of  defence.  Here  he  rallies  his  forces  and  stays  defeat,  possibly 
wins  a  victory.  So,  every  properly  educated  man  should  have  a  line  of  de- 
fence to  retreat  to.  If  his  line  of  battle  is  one  of  the  learned  professions,  as 
law,  medicine,  or  teaching,  let  him  put  behind  it,  as  a  line  of  defence,  a  good 
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trade,  or  a  knowledge  of  agriealture,  horticulture,  or  of  book  keeping  and 
accouvt?,  or  telegraphy,  or  the  like.  If  defeat  threatene  him  in  the  first  line, 
he  can  retreat  in  safetj  to  the  second. 

How  it  sa^es  a  man  from  "  fear  and  trembling/'  and  sometimes  from  hy- 
pocrisy and  syoophancy,  to  know  that  when  failure  threatens  in  the  law  or 
medicine,  he  can  make  a  living  by  driving  an  engine,  building  houses,  keep- 
ing accounts,  or  holding  a  plow.  Conscious  of  ability  to  procure  a  support, 
he  need  not  cringe  or  fear.  He  feels  his  independence  and  dares  assert  it 
His  manhood  is  at  par,  and  he  may  keep  it  so. 

Lank  poverty  is  enough  to  make  ''cowards  of  us  all."  All  are  liable  to 
feel  this,  but  the  man  trained  to  but  one  pursuit  is  most  liable.  The  battle 
of  life  must  be  fought  out  on  that  line,  by  means  fair  or  foul,  through  weal 
or  woe.    He  has  no  safe  line  of  defence  to  fall  back  on. 

Our  conclusion  then  is,  that  every  man's  education  should  aid  him  in 
making  a  living.  More,  it  should  look  to  this  as  one  of  its  first  objects  in 
order  of  time,  not  in  order  of  importance.  Up  to  the  point  that  ouf  necessary 
physical  wants  are  met,  but  little  can  be  done  in  the  higher  culture  of  intel- 
lect or  morals.  The  intellect  works  badly  over  a  fast  too  long  protracted, 
whether  self  imposed  or  necessitated.  Nice  moral  distinctions  are  not  easily 
drawn  with  a  constable's  writ  suspended  before  your  eyes. 

We  are  aware  that  this  system  of  educating  leads  straight  into  the  practi- 
cal, a  thing  utterly  tabooed  by  certain  theorists.  They  assume  a  kind  of 
stoical  obliviousneris  to  the  practical,  saying,  pursue  knowledge  for  its  own 
sake,  irrespective  of  utilities  or  inutilities.  Hence,  if  a  man's  tastes  lead 
him  into  the  history  of  Heraldry,  or  Alchemy,  or  into  the  rubbish  of  exploded 
theories,  or  dead  mythologies,  their  theory  says,  let  him  go.  If  upbraided 
for  bis  folly,  his  answer  would  be,  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  making  a  liv- 
ing, I  am  pursuing  knowledge  for  its  own  sake.  This  would  be  his  motto, 
though  like  poor  Poe,  he  should  at  times  depend  on  the  charity  of  friends 
for  subsistence ;  or  like  poorer  Gk>ldsmith,  he  should  be  sent  to  prison  to  sat- 
isfy an  unpaid  rent  bill. 

Let  each,  therefore,  so  educate  himself  as  to  help  first  to  a  living,  and 
after,  if  tastes  and  talents  favor,  let  him,  if  he  wills,  waste  his  powers  on  out- 
of-the-way  knowledge.  But  wiser  and  better,  let  him  pursue  truth  for 
truth  and  humanity's  sake, — ^his  motto  being,  My  education  has  done  good 
to  me,  it  shall  novo  do  good  to  others.    Let  him  ever  say.  Utile  cum  dulce. 


INSTITUTES. 


The  Institute  6e»80D  being  near  at  hand,  a  suggestion  or  two  may  be  of 
value.  1.  InBtituteB  should  be  made  so  nearly  as  possible  without  cost  to 
the  teachers.  In  order  to  this,  the  Examiner  should  receive  his  pay  from 
the  same  source  as  his  pay  for  other  services.  The  law  clearly  allows  this. 
An  Examiner  who  manages  properly  can  make  the  Institute  free  to  the 
teachers,  except  when  he  procures  help  from  a  distance.  The  expenses  will 
as  a  matter  of  course,  increase  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  such  help,  di*- 
tance  traveled,  etc 
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Wbare  «ti  EzaTDioar  bu  no  eiperienoe  in  maoaguig  Tnititole*,  it  ii 
jtter  lo  secDM  an  experienced  man  u  anperin  ten  dent,  or  oondactot.  If 
nui  ia  a  resident  of  our  own  State,  and  uauallf  there  ia  do  need  oF  going 
ler  Stalea,  his  aerTicet  can  geDerall;  be  procared  far  tbe  monej  ippra- 
ad  b;  law  ToF  tbe  anpport  of  tbe  luatilate.  An  experienced  and  akilUiil 
riutendent  ia  iodiapenaable  to  tbe  efficiency  of  an  Inititute.  An  ineip*- 
ed.  wbidf  man,  who  cannot  CuJlow  a  pidgramme,  and  who  cannot  turet 
IB  or  an  adjournment  without  a  formal  molioi)  and  perhaps  debate,  will 
ID  loatitute  sa  cerlainlj  aa  water  kills  fire.  A  good  aaperinteDdent, 
ea  keeping  the  general  machine  in  order  and  in  motion,  ahou Id  dos 

portion  of  the  teaobing,  ngualt;  not  less  than  half.  This  will  redsce 
ises,  and  ofien  increase  elEcieDc;. 

Id  couDlies  in  which  lastitutcs  have  been  held  for  several  consecntiTe 
,  it  ia  desiraljle  that  some  advanced  studica  be  takec  ;  aa  Phjaiolog;, 
irj  of  tbe  United  Stalea,  Book  keeping,  BotaoT,  Rheturio,  and  the  like ; 
!iallj  should  there  be  an  advance  to  bigbir  gradea  in  tbe  primai?  alad- 

Teacbers  grow  wear?  of  repeated  drills  in  the  primary  rules  of  aiith- 
:  and  gramniar,  and  iu  primarv  spelling  and  reading.  These  are  int 
nt,  but  other  things  are  imiurlant  also. 

Time  should  be  allowed,  Hie  to  ten  minulfB,  at  the  close  of  each  r«ci- 
I  ur  lecture,  for  questions  and  suggeationa.  Uan.T  lime*  plans  are  prt- 
d    imperfi-ollj,   leaving  erroneous   inferences,  aomelimes   •uggeeiiog 

I  ubjecliiina,  bence  time  for  queslion  shuuld  be  allowed.  AdditiunalJI 
time  for  larloua  members  of  the  lowitatc  to  etpreds  their  vieira.  a  not 

latable  priiilege  tu  general  bumau  nature.  Few  persons  desire  to  eil 
le  tallied  at  for  a  week,  never  having  an  opportunity  of  uttering  aword. 

II  feel  more  interest  in  any  inititutiun  in  which  wa  have  takeo  stock, 
ie  talk  uaually  makes  us  atockbolden  in  an  Institute.  Added  to  1h>>, 
>ur  or  two  should  be  appropriated  to  the  diaeuasion  of  a  practical  sub- 
In  whioh  all  can  engage.    An  evening  is  ft  rei;  appropriate  time  lor 

And  laat,  a  programme  of  exercises  ahonld  be  provided  on  th«  Brat 
and  adhered  to  aa  nearly  aa  possible  throughout  the  sesaion.  Thil 
system  and  promotes  diapatch.  Consequent  upon  this,  tbe  regnlai 
should  not  be  broken  to  make  a  plac«  for  any  and  every  risitor  aad 
"Professor"  who  uomes  with  the  latest  hobby.  It  is  uqjual  to  the 
era  to  take  their  pn'cluua  time  while  aome  glib.tongued  agent  paradM 
rivate  inlereeta,  or  the  interests  of  the  house  or  firm  he  represenla 
ving  superintended  Institutea  more  or  less  every  year  from  '58  lo  '65, 
ise  these  auggeations  chlellj  on  experience.  Hoping  these  suggeitioni 
M  of  value  wherever  applicable,  and  further  hoping  that  they  msy  h« 
leM  wherever  inapplicable,  tbey  are  rcapeotfullj  BubmiUad. 
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THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

We  noir  have,  nearlj  completed,  one  of  the  finest  Normal  School  buildingB 
in  the  United  States.  We  have  reason  to  be  proud  of  it.  Bat  the  building 
ilone  will  not  make  the  school.  Whether  we  shall  have  a  school  that 
we  can  justJj  be  proud  of,  lies  with  the  Normal  School  Board  to  determine. 
We  htv6  been  looking  forward  with  high  hopes — we  have  been  expecting 
grind  results  ;  but  our  confidence  has  been  shaken.  The  Board  seems  to 
have  taken  a  course  which,  if  persisted  in,  will  ruin  any  institution. 

This  Board  is  composed  of  five  good  men — good  business  men — men  of 
high  standing ;  but  unfortunately  for  them  and  for  the  public,  a  majority  of 
them  are  not  practical  school  men.  Their  general  ideas  of  educational  mat 
ters  are  good,  but  they  know  nothing  of  the  mini^tcc  While  the  building 
WM  in  the  process  of  erection — while  to  get  and  to  expend  money  were  the 
things  of  prime  importance,  then  we  needed  a  majority  of  business  men  on 
the  Board,  but  now  that  the  building  is  about  completed,  and  the  school  is 
the  prime  thing,  we  need  educational  men.  This  is  saying  nothing  for  or 
tgainst  either  class.  It  is  only  stating  a  common-sense  fact — that  men  who 
devote  their  lives  to  a  thing  are  expected  to  know  more  about  it  than  those 
who  take  it  up  incidentally.  Some  of  the  members  of  the  Board  seem  to  be 
▼ery  much  in  the  fog  as  to  what  a  normal  school  is.  They  do  not  seem  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  prime  object  of  such  a  school  is  to  teach  teachers 
HOW  to  teach.  They  do  not  seem  to  know  that  the  country  is  full  of  High 
Schools,  Academics,  and  Colleges  that  furnish  good  academic  instruction, 
•nd  that  the  special  work  of  a  normal  school  is  to  teach  the  best  methods  of 
imparting  instruction^  and  of  conducting  and  con troling  schools. 

Did  they  fully  comprehend  these  facts  they  would  not  elect  a  man  to  a 
professorship  who  was  only  a  third  or  fourth  rate  teacher  merely  because  he 
understood  the  branches  he  taught  and  could  manufacturje  apparatus.  Thev 
would  know  that  he  lacked  the  most  essential  characteristic  of  a  good 
normal  school  teacher.  They  would  not  elect  a  lady  Principal  and  keep  her 
there,  merely  because  she  is  a  wom^-n  of  fine  culture  and  good  influence 
when  it  is  known,  and  she  herself  ins  sts  that  she  knows  nothing  at  all  of 
normal  teaching  and  has  offered  her  resignation,  feeling  that  she  could  not  do 
what  was  expected  of  her.  They  would  not  thus  appropriate  twelve 
hundred  dollars  of  the  public  money  when  it  is  so  much  needed  to  procure 
first-olass  teachers. 

One  of  the  prominent  members  would  not  spend  half  an  hour  in  advocating 
the  claims  of  an  old  fossilized  pedagogue,  who  is  at  least  forty  years  behind 
the  times,  merely  on  the  ground  of  personal  friendship  and  a  pile  of  **  Rec- 
ommendations "  prepared  for  the  occasion. 

And  we  would  take  this  occasion  to  say  that  those  who  are  applicants  for 
such  places  are  usually  incompetent  persons.  Our  best  teachers  are  not 
pUcs  hunters.  They  would  not  disregard  the  recommendations  of  the  Pres- 
ident of  the  school,  and  reject  a  man  who  is  a  fine  scholar — ^a  graduate  of 
one  of  the  leading  Eastern  colleges — a  graduate  of  a  first  class  Normal 
School,  and  an  experienced  and  eminently  successful  teacher,  and  give  the 
place  to  a  man  who  is  only  a  medium  scholar,  who  has  never  spent  a  day  in 
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a  Normal  School,  either  as  a  teacher  or  a  pupil,  and  who  is  only  a  Becond 
or  third  rate  teacher,  on  the  ground  that  he  belongs  to  a  certain  church  that 
^''must  be  represented  in  the  Faculty."  Yet  this  was  done  at  the  Board's 
last  meeting.  We  look  upon  this  as  an  outrage  upon  our  free  institutions, 
as  an  insult  to  our  common  sense,  a  swindle  against  our  ten  thousand  teach- 
ers that  are  expected  to  be  influenced  either  directly  or  indirectly  by  this 
institution,  and  as  a  fraud  upon  the  children  who  are  to  receive  instruction 
from  these  teachers.  We  hare  no  language  to  express  our  profound  con- 
tempt for  such  a  course.  What  in  the  name  of  common  half-sente  has 
church  connections  to  do  with  a  State  school  ?  A  church  that  would  ask 
what  individuals  have  asked  in  the  name  of  church,  ought  to  be  swept  from 
the  land  as  an  enemy  to  our  free  institutions. 

The  Board  should  know  no  church  and  no  political  party  in  the  selection 
of  teachers.  They  should  select  teachers  with  reference  to  their  fitness  for 
the  places  they  are  expected  to  till,  and  fitness  alone  should  be  the  only  test. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Jones,  the  President  of  the  School,  is  a  good  man.  If  he  is 
given  good  assistants  he  will  make  the  school  a  great  success.  B. 


IN  MEMOBIAM. 

On  the  death  of  Ella  P.  Coffin,  one  of  the  teachers  in  the  Indianapolis 
schools,  the  following  resolutions  were  adopted  by  the  teachers  : 

Since  it  hath  pleased  our  Heavenly  Father  to  remove  our  beloved  friend 
and  fellow  teacher,  £ila  P.  Coffin,  in  the  morning  of  her  usefulness,  there- 
fore— 

Eesolvedi  !•  Th\t  we  publicly  express  our  affection  and  respect  for  the 
memory  of  the  departed,  whose  excellence  and  purity  of  character  bad  en- 
deared her  to  us  in  an  unusual  degree. 

2.  That  in  her  early  death  we  mourn  with  unfeigned  sorrow  the  loflu  of  a 
trusted  and  loved  associate. 

3.  That  the  schools  of  the  city  by  her  death  are  deprived  of  one  of  their 
most  faithful  and  efficient  teachers. 

4.  That  in  the  fond  attachment  of  her  pupils,  we  recognize  in  her  that 
warmth  of  heart,  generosity  of  nature,  and  cheerfulness  of  spirit  which  made 
her  as  a  friend  so  estimable,  and  as  a  teacher  so  beloved. 

5.  That  we  extend  to  the  deeply  bereaved  family  of  the  deceased  our 
warmest  sympathy  and  commend  them  to  the  All- wise  and  loving  Father  for 
that  consolation  which  w^  can  not  give. 

6.  That,  in  consideration  of  our  high  regard  for  the  departed  as  a  friend 
and  fellow  teacher,  we  aek  of  her  family  the  privilege  of  erecting  over  her 
grave  a  suitable  monument  to  her  memory. 

7.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  presented  to  her  afflicted  family, 
and  also  that  a  copy  be  furnished,  for  publication,  to  the  city  papers,  and 
also  to  the  Indiana  School  Journal  and  Tkaohkr  and  Little  Ohitf, 

After  the  adoption  of  these  resolution,  Professor  Shortridge  and  Professor 
Loomis  spoke  feelingly  and  earnestly  of  her  private  and  professional  devotk»n 
to  duty,  and  her  zeal  and  ability  in  her  work.  Mr.  Button  read  a  well  pre- 
pared paper  delicately  eulogistic,  and  tenderly  expressive  of  the  professional 
friendship  existing  between  the  deceased  and  her  fellow  laborers. 
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Thus  0D6  b7  one  the  workers  fall,  leaving  work  and  going  to  reward.  The 
departure  of  many  fallen,  have  we  chronicled  in  our  editorial  experience 
of  eight  years.  This  is  a  sad  but  pleasing  memory.  Sad,  because  thej  are 
gone,  bat  pleasing  because  thej  fell  at  their  posts  and  were  prepared.  Thus 
it  will  soon  be  with  all.  Thanks,  that  though  the  workers  fall,  the  work 
goes  00. 


HEALTH  OF  SCHOOL  CHILD  BEN. 

The  Medical  College  of  Middlesex,  Massachusetts,  having  for  a  long  time 
eonsidered  the  influence  of  public  schools  on  the  health  of  children,  author- 
ized the  publication  of  the  following  facts  as  the  opinion  of  its  members  : 

1.  No  child  shall  be  allowed  to  attend  school  before  the  beginning  of  its 
nxth  year: 

3.    The  duration  of  daily  attendance — including  the  time  given  to  recess 
and  physical  exercise — should  not  exceed  four  and  a  half  hours  for  the  pri 
nary  schools ;  five  and  a  half  for  other  schools. 

3.  There  should  be  no  study  required  out  of  school — unless  at  High 
School ;  and  this  should  not  exceed  one  hour, 

4.  Recess-time  should  be  devoted  to  play  outside  of  the  school-room — un- 
less during  stormy  weather — and  as  this  time  rightly  belongs  to  the  pupils 
they  should  not  be  deprived  of  it  except  for  serious  oflfences ;  and  tho^e  who 
are  not  deprived  of  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  spend  it  in  study*  no  child 
should  ever  be  confined  to  the  school -room  during  an  entire  session.  The 
ninimum  of  recess  time  should  be  fifteen  minutes  each  session,  and  in  pri- 
Buiry  schools  there  should  be  more  than  one  recess  in  each  session. 

^  Physical  exercise  should  be  used  in  schools  to  prevent  nervous  and 
■oscular  fatigue  and  to  relieve  monotony,  but  not  as  muscular  training.  It 
ihould  be  practiced  by  both  teacher  and  children  in  every  hour  not  broken 
by  recess,  and  should  be  broken  by  exercise,  recess  or  singing. 

6.  Ventilation  should  be  amply  provided  for  by  other  means  than  by  open 
windows,  though  these  should  be  used  in  addition  to  special  means  during 
Rcets  and  exercise  time. 

7.  Lessons  should  be  scrupulously  apportioned  to  the  average  capacity 
of  the  pupils ;  and  in  primary  schools  the  slate  should  be  used  more  and  ths 
books  less ;  and  the  instruction  should  be  given  as  much  as  possible  on  the 
Rriaciple  of  **  object  teaching." 


SPECIAL   TERM  OF  THE  NORMAL  SCHOOL. 

At  the  last  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  a  resolution  was 
pswed  by  that  body,  to  the  effect  that  the  Trustees  of  the  Sute  Normal 
School  be  requested  to  cause  a  special  term  to  be  held  in  July  and  August, 
fcr  the  benefit  of  teachers  who  are  regularly  employed  during  the  year,  and 
of  those  who  teach  a  part  of  the  year,  and  who  can  not  make  it  convenient  to 
attend  through  a  regular  term  of  the  school. 
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lo  compliaDce  with  that  request,  the  Trustees  of  the  Normal  School  have 
directed  the  faculty  to  hold  a  term  of  four  weekSf  heginnmg  July  13th,  and 
dosing  August  lOlh. 

Classes  will  be  formed  in  the  branches  required  to  be  taught  in  the  public 
schools,  and  the  exercises  will  consist  in  a  study  of  those  branches,  and  in 
recitations  illustrative  of  the  methods  of  teaching  them  as  practiced  in  the 
Normal  School. 

Special  attention  will  be  given  to  methods  of  primary  instruction. 

A  course  of  lectures  on  Hygiene  will  be  given,  and  also  a  course  on  the 
Philosophy  of  Education,  and  on  the  organization,  classification,  and  gen  ■ 
eral  management  of  schools. 

Teachers  are  requested  to  bring  with  them  M'Guffey's  Third  and  Fifth 
Readers,  a  copy  of  any  standard  arithmetic,  a  geography,  and  Webster's  or 
Worcester's  dictionary. 

Some  of  the  prominent  educators  of  the  State  have  been  invited  to  deliver 
lectures  on  subjects  of  interest  to  the  teachers. 

Col.  R.  W.  Thompson  has  consented  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States 

Efforts  will  be  made  to  obtain  board  at  reduced  rates  for  teachers  attend- 
ing the  school. 

The  instruction  will  be  free. 

The  ofiBcera  of  several  of  the  important  railroads  in  the  State  have  gener- 
ously promised  that  those  who  pay  full  fare  over  their  roads  on  coming  lo 
the  school,  shall  be  returned  free. 

Teachers  on  arriving  at  Terre  Haute,  are  requested  to  report  at  the  Nor- 
mal School  Building. 

By  order  of  the  Board.  Wm.  A.  Jonis, 

Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  June  1 ,  1870.  President  of  the  Faculty. 


LADIES  IN  TEACHEB8'  INSTITUTES, 

As  the  season  of  leisure  approaches,  it  is  time  that  those  who  have  in 
charge  the  preparation  of  Teachers'  Institutes  should  select  those  who  shall 
conduct  them.  It  is  very  probable  that  there  will  be  a  scarcity  of  workers 
for  this  field  since  so  nuiny  of  those  who  have  heretofore  generously  assisted 
to  carry  it  on  will  now  be  withdrawn,  and  on  this  aceount  it  would  be  well  to 
make  early  preparation. 

While  the  greater  number  of  those  who  attend  institutes  are  ladies,  there 
have  been  few  who  have  been  employed  to  lecture  or  give  instruction.  This 
ought  not  to  be,  for  there  are  ladies  who  are  as  well  fitted  to  fill  positions  in 
the  management  and  instruction  of  institutes  as  in  the  school-room.  It  is 
time  that  the  teachers  avail  themselves  of  the  teaching  talents  and  skill  of 
lady  teachers,  since  many  of  them  are  our  most  efficient  school  room 
workers. 

To  those  who  wish  helpers  of  this  kind  I  would  suggest  that  they  procure 
the  services  of  Miss  Sarah  P.  Morrison,  of  Indianapolis.    Miss  Morrison  is  a 
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graduate  of  seyeral  inBtitutiona,  the  last  of  which  was  the  Indiana  State 
Uniyerfiitj,  being  the  first  and  only  ladj  who  has  talcen  the  honors  of  that 
institution.  She  entered  then  as  the  pioneer  of  her  sex  and  is  admirably 
fitted  to  inspire  others  with  her  enthusiasm.  She  is  also  a  successful  teacher. 
In  the  month  of  March  she  was  invited  to  address  an  institute  in  Mt.  Ver- 
non, Posej  county,  which  she  did  with  great  acceptance.  Her  theme  was, 
''  The  girl  I  wish  to  see  in  the  State  TTniversity."  If  our  lady  teachers  gen- 
erally could  meet  Miss  Morrison  in  the  Institutes  of  this  summer  and  fallt 
many  of  them  would  receive  an  inspiration  that  would  lead  them  to  make 
the  same  efforts  she  has  made  to  secure  a  liberal  culture.  G. 

[With  pleasure  we  add  that  Miss  Morrison  is  a  superior  scholar  and  an  ac- 
complished lady. — Ed.] 


Our  associate.  Prof.  W.  A.  Bell,  sailed  for  Europe  on  the  18th  ult  He  ex- 
pects to  spend  two  and  a  half  months.  He  is  a  good  observer  and  will  glean 
many  facts  of  interest,  and  will  doubtless  acquaint  our  readers  through  the 
columns  of  the  Joubkal,  with  some  of  his  seeings.  Our  best  wishes,  and 
doubtless  the  same  from  many  teachers  of  the  State,  go  with  him,  hoping  he 
may  have  a  pleasant  and  prosperous  trip,  and  may  return  in  health,  a 
younger  bachelor  than  when  he  left 

Mr.  W.  H.  Hobbs  will  have  charge  of  the  business  matter  of  the  Joubnal 
in  his  absence.  Letters  pertaining  to  advertising,  subscriptions,  specimen 
ooples,  changes  of  address,  etc.,  directed  as  usual,  to  the  editor  at  Indianap- 
olis, will  be  promptly  attended^ to.  Letters  pertaining  to  the  editorial  de- 
partment should  be  sent  to  6.  W.  Hoss,  Bloomington,  Ind. 


Earata,  in  Juns  Nuvbkb — Page  269,  13th  line  from  foot,  for  gdM  1  divided 
by  10,  read  qd  plus  1  divided  by  10.  Page  269,  10th  line  from  foot,  for 
(3  X 13)  »<  1  divided  by  10,  read  (3  x  13)  plus  I  divided  by  10.  Page  270,  I2th 
line  from  top,  for  g  read  q.  Page  270, 17th  line  from  top,  for  q  divided  by 
{gdnl) — 1,  read  q  divided  by  )qdplu8  1) — 1. 


Wk  hear  favorable  reports  firom  the  Wabash  schools.  During  the  month 
of  April,  with  an  enrollment  of  488,  there  were  only  twenty-one  cases  of  tar- 
diness.   Two  rooms  had  none,  and  two  others  had  only  one  case  each. 

This  is  good  ;  who  can  beat  it    Pleasant  Bond  is  Superintendent 


EzAMiiffEBS  and  other  persons  who  expect  to  hold  Institutes,  are  requested 
to  send  us  the  time  and  place  of  such  meetings,  that  we  may  furnish  them 
specimen  copies  of  the  Joubnal  ako  Txaohxb. 


i 
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DEPARTMENT  OF  PUBLIC  INSTRUCTION, 

OFFICE  OF  SyPEEINTKMDENT. 

Indianapolis  J  June  Istj  1870. 
To  County  Examiners  and  Teaehera,  of  the  State: 

At  a  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Education  in  April,  a  resolution  was 
unanimouslj  passed,  requesting  the  Normal  School  Board  to  make  proFision 
for  a  Teachers'  Normal  Session,  to  be  held  and  managed  bj  the  Faculty  of 
the  Institution  during  Juljr  and  August,  for  the  benefit  of  such  teachers  as 
are  regularlj  emplojed. 

The  Normal  Schuoi  Trustees  and  the  Faculty  of  the  Institution  have  con- 
curred in  the  proposal,  and  the  Board  has  ordered  such  a  term  to  be  opened 
on  the.  13th  of  July,  and  continue  four  weeks,  ending  on  the  10th  of  August- 

The  subscribers  were  appointed  a  committee  by  the  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation to  ask  your  hearty  cooperation  in  securing  a  Aill  attendance  from  the 
seFeral  counties  of  the  State.  It  is  desired  by  this  means  to  acquaint  the 
teachers  of  the  State  practically  with  the  best  methods  of  school  government 
and  instruction.  It  is  hoped  the  knowledge  they  will  there  gain,  may  at 
once  enhance  tl|e  value  of  their  educational  work  in  their  respective  fields 
of  labor.    Tuition  will  be  free. 

A  desire  having  been  expressed  by  many  School  Examiners,  that  a  Con- 
vention may  be  held  at  the  State  Normal  School,  during  the  progress  of  the 
TeAchers'  Normal  Session  above  referred  to,  in  response  to  a  suggestion  by 
the  State  Board  of  Education,  a  call  fur  an  Examiners'  Convention  has  been 
made,  to  be  opened  on  the  evening  of  the  2d  of  August,  at  7:30,  and  con- 
tinue two  days  or  longer,  should  the  Convention  so  determine.  It  is  hoped 
that  Examiners  will  thus  become  familiar.with  each  others'  work ;  agree 
upon  such  emendations  as  are  important  to  be  made  in  our  school  laws,  and 
discover  the  most  effective  way  by  which  Teachers'  Institutes  may  be  made 
of  the  greatest  practical  advantage.  Other  matters  of  general  interest  will 
be  had  under  consideration. 

Arrangements  have  been  made  by  which  persons  attending  the  Teachers' 
Normal  session,  and  the  Examiners'  Convention,  will  be  returned  free,  who 
pay  full  fare  over  the  Terre  Haute  and  Indianapolis,  the  Indianapolis  and 
St.  Louis,  the  Evansville  and  Crawfordsville,  the  Jeffersonville,  Madison 
and  Louisville,  the  Peru,  aad  the  Cincinnati  Junction  Rail  Roads.  Other 
Roads  have  not  been  heard  from  ;  it  is  expected  that  most  or  aJl  of  them 
will  offer  like  terms.  Arrangements  will  be  made  to  secure  favorable  ac- 
commodations for  board  at  Terre  Haute.  RespectAiIly, 

CoNBAD  Baker,  Oovemor, 

B.  C.  HoBBS,  Sup*t  Public  InitrueHim. 


One  hundred  and  thirty-three  thousand  dollars  were  recently  recovered 
to  the  School  Fund.  This  money  wan  loaned  from  the  Sinking  Fund  in  1864, 
to  A.  J.  Lyons  &  Co.,  of  New  York.  The  recovery  was  made  through  suit 
instituted  by  the  State  Auditor. 
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From  Rev.  C.  Martindale,  Agent  of  the  State  Temperance  Alliance,  we 
learn  that  about  2,500  children  in  the  public  schools  in  different  parts  of 
the  State,  have  taken  the  temperance  and  anti-tobacco  pledges. 

Thk  Terre  Haute  Express  gives  a  glowing  account  of  the  Picnic  of  the 
Public  Schools.  Among  the  various  mottoes  on  the  badges  was  one  highly 
complimentary  to  the  Superintendent  and  one  of  the  teachers.  It  read : 
**  Praise  be  to  Wiley.  Long  live  Byers."  Brethren,  be  thankful,  and  do 
your  duty. 

In  the  May  apportionment  of  tuition  revenue  by  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  $1,232,561  were  distributed  for  payment  of  teachers  next 
year.    This  gives  two  dollars  to  each  child  of  school  age  in  the  State. 

Tub  Catalogue  of  the  State  University  for  the  year  just  closing  shows  an 
enrollment  of  279  students. 

The  Morgan  County  Institute  opens  August  22,  at  Martinsville. 

SoMK  persons  flatter  themselves  with  the  belief  that  they  have  forsaken 
their  passions,  when  in  fact  their  passions  have  forsaken  them.  *Tis  no 
virtue  to  cease  indulgence  in  passion  when  passion  is  dead. 

Sats  Quintilian,  young  folks  think  old  folks  to  be  fools,  but  old  folks 
know  young  ones  to  be  so. 

Do  THB  things  that  lie  next  to  you,  and  remoter  ones  wUl  seem  nearer  as 
the  intervening  space  is  cleared  away. 

Some  people,  though  poor  accountants,  are  excellent  book-keepers.  If 
they  borrow  a  book,  they  keep  it  forever,  unless  sent  for. 

All  men  think  all  men  mortal  but  themselves. — Young. 


■♦»- 


ABROAD. 


^Victor  Hugo's  income  last  year  was  estimated  at  $30,000. 

It  is  estimated  that  over  one  hundred  young  ladies  in  the  United 
States  are  studying  law. 

William  B.  Rogers,  President  of  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, has  been  obliged  to  resign  on  account  of  bad  health. 

The  Legislature  of  Colorado  Territory^  has  passed  a  law  creating  a 

system  of  common  schools,  and  providing  for  the  election  of  a  Territorial 
Superintendent. 

Kansas  is  to  have  a  second  Normal  School.    It  is  to  be  located  at 

Leavenworth.    The  City  School  Board  donate  to  the  State  one  of  the  school 
buildings,  estimated  to  be  worth  $80,000.    The  school  is  to  open  this  fall. 
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Mrs.  Emma  Willard,  of  New  York,  died  io  April,  at  the  adyaoced 

age  of  eighty- four.  She  was  an  author  of  note  in  school  literature.  She 
was  the  founder  of  the  Troy  Female  Seminary,  which  has  ranked  among  the 
first  schools  for  young  ladies  for  over  forty  years. 

A   bill   has   passed  the  lower  House  of  the  Legislature  in  Missouri, 

proposing  an  amendment  to  the  Constitution,  allowing  women  to  vote  in 
school  matters ;  also  prohibiting  school  officers  from  discriminating  against 
sex  in  wagef — and  the  Senate  has  passed  a  bill  prohibiting  the  appropriation 
of  public  school  funds  to  church  purposes. 

The  Cambridge  School  Board,  Masiachuvetts,  has  repealed  the  law 

prohibiting  corporal  punishment  in  the  schools.    The  experiment  of  non 
corporal  punishment  has  been  carefully  and  intelligently  tried  for  nearly  two 
years,  and  found  to  be  wanting.     This  experiment  will  go  far  toward  correct- 
ing the  morbid  sensitiveness  concerning  corporal  punishment 

The  telegraph  anrnmnced  that  the  death  of  the  celebrated  Charles 

Dickens,  of  England,  occurred  on  the  9th  ult.  The  disease  was  paralysis, 
and  came  almost  without  premonition,  no  sign  of  ailment  being  apparent 
until  the  day  before  his  death. 

Mr.  D.  was  born  in  1812,  and,  like  Shakspeare,  he  grew  up  with  but  lim- 
ited education,  and,  like  him,  he  wrote  from  the  varied  and  exhaustless 
resources  of  his  own  mind.  And  since  the  days  of  Shakspeare,  perhaps  no 
man  of  English  blood  and  tongue  possessed  so  rich  a  dramatic  genius.  But 
remarks  are  useless  ;  the  world  knows  Charles  Dickens,  will  long  remember 
him,  and  will  not  soon  look  upon  his  like  again. 


-»»' 
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Mam  avd  Nature,  or  Physical  Geography  as  Modified  by  Human  Action.    By 
George  P.  Marsh.     New  York:  Charles  Scribner&  Co.    8vo.,  pp.  577. 

As  indicated  by  the  title,  this  work  diFoasses  the  power  of  man  over 
nature,  showing  the  benefits  and  evils  of  the  changes  wrought  by  him.  It 
shows  man's  power  over  the  vegetable  and  animal  species,  modes  of  trans 
plantation,  of  extermination,  of  modification,  etc.;  the  utility  and  inutility  of 
changes  ;  the  effect  of  forests  upon  humidity,  temperature,  health,  fertility 
of  soil,  etc.;  man*s  power  over  the  waters  of  rivers,  lakes,  marshes  and  seaa, 
etc.;  and  the  consequences  of  these  changes  upon  commerce,  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  general  wealth,  and  the  well  being  of  man. 

Such  is  an  indication  of  this  valuable  and  interesting  work.  No  one  with 
liberal  culture  can  fail  to  feel  an  interest  in  the  subjects  here  discussed.  It 
is  an  exposition  of  man*s  capabilities  to  fulfil  (he  original  and  first  command 
to  man  by  his  Creator,  namely,  after  the  injunction  to  multiply  and  replenish 
the  earth:  "Subdue  it,  and  have  dominion  over  the  fish  of  the  sea,  aud  over 
the  fowl  of  the  air,  and  over  every  living  thing  that  moveth  upon  the  earth." 
No  one  can  read  this  book  withont  being  better  and  wiser. 
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Thk  Tkmpkravce  Bibls  Covmentart  ;  giving  at  one  view,  version,  criticism 
and  exposition  in  regard  lo  all  passages  of  Holy  Writ  bearing  on  wine  and 
strong  drink,  or  iilustratinff  tlie  principlea  of  the  temperance  reiormation 
B.y  Dr.  Frederick  Richard  Lee%  F.  S.  A.    New  fork:  Sheldon  &  Co.  and 
J.  N.  Stevens.    8vo.,  pp.  469. 

This  is  a  scholarly  book.  It  goes  far  toward  the  destruction  of  that  per- 
nicious doctrine  that  the  Bible  sanctions  ^*  wine  drinking"  as  a  beverage 
Every  minister  in  the  land  should  read  this  book,  and  expound  certain  texts 
relating  to  wine  to  his  congregation.  If  this  work  could  be  generally  read 
by  church  members,  or  even  by  ministers,  it  would  destroy  much  of  the 
apathy  in  the  church  touching  temperance.  We  are  fully  aware  that  temper- 
ance is  not  religion,  but,  on  the  otLer  hand,  we  are  fully  persuaded  that  there 
can  be  no  vital  godliness  with  habitual  intemperance.  No  drunkard  shall 
inherit  the  kingdom  of  €rod,  says  the  Divine  Record.  This  book  ably 
expounds  and  enforces  this  doctrine* 

The  Bible  and  the  Sohool  Fund  is  a  pamphlet  of  127  pages,  by  Rufus  W. 
Clark.  D.  D. 

If  any  one  wishes  to  be  convinced  of  the  iniquitous  purposes  of  the  Catb> 
olies  in  their  demands  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Bible  from  the  public  schools, 
and  for  a  distribution  of  the  School  Fund,  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  read  this 
work.  Every  school  officer  and  teacher  who  is  in  doubt  on  this  question 
should  read  this  pamphlet.  It  can  be  obtained  through  the  mail  by  address- 
ing Lee  &  Shepard,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  inclosing  10  cts. 

Notes  op  Joy  fob  the  Sabbath  School,  the  Social  Meeting  and  the  Hour 
of  Prayer,  by  Mrs,  Jasper  F.  Enapp,  is  a  neat  singing  book,  having  the  seem- 
ijig  of  attractiveness  and  variety.  Not  having  much  skill  in  music,  we  6an 
not  speak  with  definiteness.    Sold  by  J.  H.  V.  Smith,  Indianapolis. 

Anderson's  Common  School  History  of  the  United  States  is  one  of  the 
best  litile  histories  we  have  seen.  Its  size,  style,  arrangement,  and  Felee- 
Cion  of  matter,  all  recommend  it.  It  is  published  by  Maynard  &  Clark,  New 
York. 

The  "  Pabadi8B  of  Childhood"  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  primary 
teaehtt*  in  the  country.  The  first  three  parts  are  almost  indispensable  to 
teachers  of  Inventive  Drawing.  Published  by  Milton  Bradley  &  Co.,  Spring- 
field, Mass. 
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SOME  OF  THE  MEANS  OP  PRESERVING  THE 
HEALTH  OF  COLLEGE  STUDENTS. 


^ 


BY  PKOFESBOR  R.  T.  BROWN. 


To  SAT  that  no  satisfactory  progress  can  be  made  in 
any  work,  physical  or  intellectual,  without  good  health, 
is  to  ntter  a  truism  which  has  been  repeated  until  it  has 
become  trite.  But  observation  proves  that  this  complaint 
of  failing  health  comes  more  frequently  from  students 
than  from  most  other  classes  of  the  community.  This  is 
generally  regarded  as  the  result  of  mental  labor,  and 
therefore  brain  work  has  come  to  be  looked  on  as  un- 
favorable to  good  health.  That  this  conclusion  is  founded 
in  error,  is,  to  my  mind  apparent  both  from  observation 
of  facts  and  from  physiological  considerations.  There 
are  other  causes  in  operation,  amply  suflScient  to  account 
for  the  feeble  and  undeveloped  physique,  and  often  fail- 
ing health  of  so  many  of  our  college  graduates. 

First  in  this  category  lies  inattention  to  the  change  of 
activites  consequent  on  entering  student  life.  This  is 
perhaps  less  apparent  in  the  eastern  colleges  than  with 
us.  There,  most  of  the  students  reach  the  college  classes 
by  regular  steps  from  the  common  schools  by  the  high 
school  and  academy,  so  that  almost  from  infancy  the  life 
is  student  life,  and  the  transition  to  the  college  classes  is 
scarcely  felt.  With  our  western  students  this  is  gener- 
ally very  different.  An  interval  of  several  years  usually 
intervenes  between  the  high  school  and  the  college,  and 
these  years  are  commonly  spent  in  vigorous  muscular 
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labor.  From  habits  thus  formed,  to  the  confinement  of 
the  study  room,  is  a  transition  that  cannot  be  carelessly 
made  without  serious  injury  to  the  health.  But  with 
proper  care  at  this  point,  our  western  habit  of  an  inter- 
val of  active  life,  running  over  a  period  of  four  or  five 
years  in  youth,  is  greatly  conducive  to  a  vigorous  consti- 
tution, in  strong  contrast  with  the  hot  house  plants — the 
pale  abortions  of  the  eastern  colleges.  But  the  transition 
from  active,  out-door  muscular  labor  to  the  confinement 
of  a  study  room,  is  a  critical  one,  and  demands  more  at- 
tention than  it  has  hitherto  received,  both  from  students 
and  teachers.  The  student,  fresh  from  the  field  or  work- 
shop, brings  to  his  new  field  of  labor  his  commendable 
habits  of  industry,  and  goes  to  his  books  as  he  went  to  his 
plow  or  his  shop,  to  make  a  day's  work,  without  knowing 
that  an  untrained  brain  cannot  labor  with  full  force  much 
beyond  an  hour,  without  rest,  and  not  greatly  impair  its 
efficiency  at  the  time,  and  ultimately  ruin  the  nervous 
system,  the  source  of  all  the  vital  functions.  In  the  early 
months  of  college  life,  the  student  should  make  an  inter- 
val of  active  exercise  at  the  end  of  each  hour  of  study. 
This  need  not  be  continued  more  than  fifteen  minutes  if 
it  be  energetically  executed.  The  kind  of  exercise  must 
be  determined  by  the  convenience  of  the  student;  only 
let  it  call  into  active  play  the  muscular  system  generally 
so  as  to  work  off  the  accumulated  motor  force  of  the 
nervous  system,  and  relieve  the  mental  machinery  from 
its  disturbing  presence.  This  exercise,  if  at  all  practica- 
ble, should  be  in  the  open  air  and  under  circumstances  to 
entirely  divert  the  mind  from  its  task.  As  the  habit  of 
study  is  formed,  gradually  the  intervals  of  exercise  and 
mental  rest  may  be  removed  further  apart,  but  must 
not  be  wholy  abandoned  at  any  time.  It  was  said  of  Napo- 
leon the  great,  that  he  could  endure  ten  consecutive 
hours  of  close  mental  labor  without  impairing  the  force 
and  activity  of  his  mind ;  and  the  great  German  naturalist, 
Humboldt,  is  said  to  have  frequently  sat  twelve  hours  in 
unremittant  labor  at  his  writing  desk ;  but  these  are  ex- 
ceptional cases,  and  will  serve  no  good  purpose  as  exam- 
ples for  common  mortals.    Temperament,  sex,  age  and 
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habits  of  life,  so  modify  this  matter  that  no  given  number 
of  hours  can  be  fixed  as  the  rule  of  study  and  exercise. 

Nervous  and  sanguine  temperaments  bear  protracted 
mental  eflfort  badly.  With  these  temperaments  it  will 
hardly  be  safe  to  extend  the  period  of  close  application 
beyond  two  hours,  without  intermission,  even  after  the 
habit  of  study  is  fully  formed.  With  the  nervous  energy 
exhausted,  the  mind  bewildered  and  the  memory  confused 
and  treacherous,  it  will  be  hazardous  to  the  general 
health,  and  a  wretched  economy  of  mental  force,  to  con- 
tinue the  effort  further.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  im- 
mature and  undeveloped  mind  of  childhood,  of  which 
from  year  to  year  a  constantly  increasing  proportion 
is  being  intruded  into  the  college  classes.  Female  stu- 
dents, though  they  usually  endure  the  in-door  confine- 
nvent  of  student  life  better  than  our  young  men  fresh 
from  the  freedom  of  farm  life,  yet  they  seldom  attain  the 
power  of  protracted,  close,  mental  application  equal  to 
their  brothers,  and  they  cannot  safely  attempt  it.  To 
compensate  for  this  seeming  defect,  I  will  testify  that 
young  women,  with  apparently  the  same  effort,  will  ac- 
complish more  mental  labor  in  a  given  time  than  will 
young  men,  thus,  compensating  in  activity  for  what  they 
lack  in  persistence. 

It  will  be  safe  to  advise  a  student  on  entering  college, 
to  take  ten  minutes  for  a  brisk  walk,  (if  no  better  form 
of  exercise  offers,)  at  the  close  of  each  hour  of  study,  and 
as  the  brain  becomes  habituated  to  the  daily  task  of 
study,  the  walk  may  be  postponed  for  two,  or  even  three 
hours,  but  this  I  would  advise  a  student  to  fix  as  the 
limit,  and  punctually  maintain  it.  The  bilious  and  lym-* 
phatic  temperaments,  with  their  sluggish  mental  move- 
ments, may  sit  to  the  task  four  or  five  hours,  but  such 
temperaments  in  this  country  are  rare,  and  constantly 
becoming  more  so..  Of  the  kind  of  exercise,  I  can  only 
say  that  it  should  be  active,  but  not  violent  nor  exhaust- 
ive. It  should  call  into  action  a  great  number  of  mus- 
cles, and  should  have  such  a  mental  quality  as  to  divert 
the  mind,  as  far  as  possible,  from  its  recent  task.  With 
these  characteristic  features,  the  student  will  consult 
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taste  and  convenience,  and  choose  accordingly.  If  the 
weather  forbids  outdoor  exercise,  a  walk  in  a  cool,  airy 
hall  is  a  good  sabstitute,  easily  attained  as  a  general 
rule. 

Intimately  connected  with  the  hours  of  study  is  the 
very  important  question  of  study-rooms.  These  are  often 
too  small,  illy  ventilated,  and  in  the  winter  months  fre- 
quently overheated.  Study-rooms  intended  to  accommo- 
date two  students,  should  have  a  floor  area  of  at  least 
two  hundred  aiMl  seventy-five  square  feet,  and  ten  feet 
between  floor  and  ceiling.  Ventilation  should  be  pro- 
vided both  at  the  floor  and  ceiling,  but  care  must  be  ob^ 
served  that  in  admitting  fresh  air,  a  current  of  it  be  not 
thrown  directly  on  the  study  desk.  A  temperature  of 
from  sixty  to  sixty-five  degrees  F.  should  be  maintained 
as  uniformly  as  possibly.  The  temptation  to  raise  tjne 
temperature  of  the  room  too  high,  is  especially  to  be  re- 
sisted in  very  cold  weather.  This  is  bad  enough  when 
accomplished  by  increased  consumption  of  fuel,  but  is 
infinitely  worse  when  that  end  is  reached  by  cutting  off 
ventilation.  Every  study-room  should  be  provided  with 
a  reliable  thermometer,  which  should  be  frequently  coa- 
eulted,  and  the  temperature  governed  accordingly. 

Not  many  years  have  passed  since  it  was  believed  by 
every  body  that  persons  engaged  in  mental  labor  not 
only  did  not  require  nutritious  food,  but  that  such  nutri- 
tion was  a  formidable  obstacle,  if  not  an  absolute  hin* 
drance  in  the  performance  of  such  labor.  Under  this  re- 
gime, many  a  poor  student  reduced  himself  to  bread  ajid 
water,  that  he  might  attain  to  the  mental  brillianoy 
wliich,  according  to  the  accepted  theory,  such  a  diet 
promised.  But  a  better  acquaintance  with  the  physioI* 
ogy  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  generally,  and  a 
more  correct  theory  of  the  part  which  these  organs  per- 
form in  the  intellectual  work,  has  led  to  a  more  rational 
system  of  dietics.  But  yet  a  student,  even,  in  the  winters 
of  our  boreal  climate,  seated  at  his  books  in  a  comforta- 
ble room,  does  not  require  the  amount  of  oils,  fats,  and 
other  heat-producing  food  which  were  required  when  he 
followed  out-door  occupations  in  mid-winter ;  nor  will  he 
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require  the  same  measure  of  protein  food  which  was  de- 
manded when  he  wielded  the  axe,  swung  the  scythe,  or 
followed  the  plow.  The  wear  is  now  chiefly  confined  to 
the  nervous  tissue,  the  basis  of  which  is  albumen  and  not 
fibrin.  In  addition  to  the  albnmenous  structure  of  the 
brain,  that  organ  in  a  healthy  condition  contains  more 
phosphorus  than  any  other  tissue  of  the  body.  It  is  now 
fully  demonstrated  that  mental  labor  is  always  accom- 
panied with  the  oxidation  of  phosphorus  and  the  produc- 
tion of  phosphoric  acid,  which  is  detected  in  the  secre* 
tions.  Now,  as  animal  fats,  vegetable  oils,  sugar,  starch, 
etc.,  contain  not  a  trace  of  phosphorus  in  any  form,  nor 
albumen,  nor  the  simple  elements  from  which  albumen 
can  be  formed,  it  follows  with  the  force  of  demonstration 
that  brain  waste  cannot  be  supplied  from  this  class  of 
food. 

It  is.  fashionable  in  certain  circles  to  sneer  at  the  idea 
that  food  has  any  connection  with  the  mental  processes, 
but  the  undeniable  fact  that  the  brain  is  the  instrument 
of  intellection,  and  the  testimony  of  universal  observa- 
tion, that  disturbances  and  derangements  of  the  nervous 
apparatus  are  manifested  immediately  in  the  correspond- 
ing changes  of  mentality,  determine  this  question.  It 
would  be  out  of  place  to  pursue  this  subject  further  in 
this  paper,  but  abundant  proof  exists  that  the  intellect- 
ual character  and  force,  both  of  individuals  and  of  na 
tions,  are  very  intimately  connected  with  their  dietic 
habits. 

Except  to  a  limited  extent  in  cold  weather,  students 
should  abstain  from  fat  meats,  and  reduce  to  a  small  al- 
lowance the  butter  which  is  now  generally  regarded  as 
an  indispensable  accompaniment  of  the  bread.  Fish, 
eggs,  poultry,  beef  and  mutton  are  rich  in  albumen  and 
the  phosphates  so  important  in  repairing  the  wastes  of 
brain.  Bread  made  of  wheat  flour,  not  too  finely  bolted, 
should  always  have  the  preference.  It  will,  under  ordin- 
ary circumstances,  furnish  sufficient  heat-producing  ma- 
terial to  maintain  a  healthy  temperature  of  the  body,  and 
if  in  this  there  shauld  be  any  deficiency,  it  may  be  suj)- 
plied  by  sugar  or  fruits  better  than  by  oils.    AH  stimu- 
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lating  food  and  highly  seasoned  dishes  must  be  avoided. 
While  the  laws  of  health  demand  a  variety  in  onr  food, 
they  prescribe  but  a  few  articles  at  the  same  meal.  Two 
or  three  plain,  well  cooked  dishes  at  a  time,  and  these 
varied  at  each  meal,  is  the  diversity  which  nature  de- 
mands. Dyspepsia,  that  bane  of  student  life,  is  almost 
invariably  the  result  of  a  disproportion  between  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  our  food  on  the  one  hand,  and 
the  amount  of  muscular  exercise  on  the  other.  On  the 
first  approach  of  its  symptoms,  the  student  should  in- 
crease the  out-door  exercise,  and  diminish  the  quantity 
of  food.  A  generous  diet  of  nutritious  food,  taken  but  a 
few  articles  at  a  time,  and  followed  by  appropriate  exer- 
cise, will  almost  invariably  secure  a  student  against  the 
scourge  of  dyspepsia.  But  the  manner  of  taking  food  is 
nearly  if  not  quite  as  important  as  the  quality  of  food. 
Regular  meals  at  intervals  of  about  six  hours  during  the 
day,  and  nothing  in  the  night,  nor  between  meals,  em- 
braces all  that  need  be  said  on  the  time  of  taking  food. 
But  the  habit  of  eating  by  pieces  between  meals,  is  so 
common  and  so  pernicious,  that  I  cannot  so  summarily 
dismiss  it.  The  stomach,  like  all  other  vital  organs,  must 
have  time  for  rest.  A  full  meal  of  plain  food  will  be  di- 
gested in  about  three  hours,  if  the  apparatus  be  in  a  good 
working  condition.  An  interval  of  entire  rest,  about  as 
long  as  the  period  of  activity,  should  then  be  secured  to 
the  stomach,  that  it  may  promptly  do  its  duty  by  the 
next  meal.  This  habit  fully  established  and  faithfully 
maintained  against  every  temptation  to  violate  its  order, 
will  almost  invariably  secure  a  good  digestion,  and  this 
is  no  trifling  matter  in  regard  to  clearness  of  mental  per- 
ception, and  persistence  and  uniformity  of  mental  force. 
But  the  stomach  is  not  alone  in  this  demand  for  a  period 
of  rest  and  suspension  of  function.  The  brain,  the  most 
delicately  organized  tissue  in  the  body,  must  have  its 
regular  periods  of  rest  and  recuperation.  Suspension  of 
voluntary  brain  work  will  temporarily  relieve  mental 
fatigue,  but  sleep  is  the  only  true  brain-rest.  Prominent 
among  the  exploded  follies  of  the  past,  is  the  theory  that 
students  require  but  littlo  sleep.    This  romance  of  the 
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student's  midnight  lamp  is  a  Moloch,  on  whose  altar 
thousands  of  brilliant  intellects  have  sacrificed  them- 
selves. To  recuperate  an  exhausted  brain  requires  more 
sleep  than  to  rest  a  fatigued  muscular  system.  But  few 
students  can  maintain  their  full  mental  vigor  with  less 
than  eight  hours  quiet,  healthful  sleep ;  and  many  will 
require  ten.  This  sleep,  to  be  natural  and  healthful, 
should  be  in  the  night,  and  regular  hours  of  retiring 
and  rising  should  be  established  and  maintained  with 
the  strictest  fidelity.  No  casual  company,  no  social 
party,  or  evening  entertainment  can  excuse  a  student 
in  violating  his  habit  of  retiring  at  a  fixed  hour*,  for 
health  and  mental  vigor  are  worth  more  to  him  than 
any  enjoyment  he  can  promise  himself  in  thus  weaken- 
ing a  habit  so  valuable.  Indeed,  student  life,  so  far  as 
possible,  should,  in  every  thing,  be  reduced  to  regular 
habit.  What  we  do  habitually,  costs  much  less  exertion 
than  the  same  thing  done  occasionally  and  irregularly. 

The  student  who  makes  an  extra  effort  to  accomplish 
the  labor  assigned  him  by  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening, 
then,  closing  his  books,  goes  to  an  evening  party,  in- 
dulges in  small  talk  aad  sweetcake,  with  other  villan- 
ous  compounds  misnamed  refreshments,  till  the  small 
hours  of  the  night  admonish  him,  when  he  retires  to 
dream  horrid  dreams  and  doze  a  disturbed  sleep  under 
the  influence  of  a  diseased  stomach,  and  to  rise  late 
and  refuse  a  wholesome  breakfast,  and  after  a  futile 
effort  at  study,  to  sleep  from  very  weariness  and  ex- 
haustion ;  and  these  revels  repeated  once  or  twice  a 
week,  with  appropriate  variations,  will  in  most  constitu- 
tions complete  the  work  before  the  end  of  the  first  col- 
lege year — and  leaving,  his  friends  report  and  verily  be- 
lieve that  he  is  the  victim  of  hard  study. 

The  sleeping  apartments  of  students  demand  special 
attention.  These  should  be  large  and  well  ventilated, 
or  they  should  communicate  with  a  large  room  or  hall 
by  a  door  left  open  at  night.  By  these  or  any  other 
means  that  will  secure  an  abundant  supply  of  fresh  air, 
the  respiratory  organs  will  be  able  to  continue  their 
work  in  a  natural  manner   during  the  hours  of  rest — 
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the  blood  will  be  oxidized^  the  tissues  transformed,  and 
a  store  of  nervous  force  accamulated  for  the  labors  of 
the  coming  day,  which  wilL  be  indicated  by  the  re- 
freshed and  vigorous  feelings  with  which  the  sleeper 
leaves  his  couch.  The  books  should  be  closed  at  least 
half  an  hour  before  retiring,  and  the  mind  relaxed  and 
diverted  from  the  task,  before  sleep  is  invited.  It  is  a 
vicious  habit  to  take  lunch  or  fruit  at  this  interval* 
When  we  compose  ourselves  to  sleep,  the  stomach  should 
be  permitted  to  rest  with  the  brain  and  voluntary  or- 
gans. It  is  true  that  the  stomach  will  ordinarily  perform 
the  work  oi  digestion  during  sleep,  but  digestion  is  a 
function  performed  by  brain  force,  and  the  brain  oannot 
rest  while  it  is  carrying  on  the  work  of  digesting  a  late 
supper.  Thus  the  prime  object  of  sleep,  (brain  recupe- 
ration,) is  defeated,  and  languor,  debility  and  prostrated 
mental  energy  is  the  result.  Natural,  easy,  quiet  sleep* 
is  not  only  an  evidence  of  good  health,  but  it  is  one  of 
the  first  and  most  important  means  of  maintaining  that 
condition ;  and  this  is  especially  true  in  persons  of  stu- 
dious habits.  If  sleep  is  natural  and  undisturbed,  the 
number  of  hours  devoted  to  it  may  be  considerably  di- 
minished with  no  bad  results. 

A  good  thing,  when  abused,  often  becomes  a  fruitful 
source  of  evil.  So  literary  societies  in  colleges  are  lia- 
ble to  such  perversion,  that  they  break  into  the  regular 
habits  of  rest  and  study  which  every  good  student  will 
form,  and  may  thus  become  a  positive  evil.  If  the  mid- 
night dissipation  of  Society  night  could  end  there, 
there  might  be  some  apology  for  it,  but  the  student's 
rule  of  regular  hours  having  once  been  broken,  becomes 
now  very  brittle,  and  affords  but  little  resistance  to 
temptation.  The  remedy  I  would  suggest,  is  to  place 
these  societies  so  far  under  the  surveillance  of  the  Fac- 
ulty as  to  give  them  power  over  the  length  of  the  ses- 
sions. These  I  would  limit  to  two  hours,  and  at  the  ex- 
piration of  that  time  let  the  bell  ring,  and  close  the 
exercises  at  once.  Beginning  at  7i  and  closing  at  9^, 
would  be  about  the  appropriate  hours  for  society  work, 
and  would  not  interfere  vrith  the  hours  of  rest 
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Among  the  pernicious  habits  to  which  young  men  at 
eoDege  are  constantly  tempted,  is  the  filthy  and  revolt* 
ing  one  of  using  tobacco.  This  habit,  now  so  common, 
is  the  more  to  be  deplored  because  its  work  of  ruin  is 
silent,  insidious  and  uilperceived,  either  by  the  victim  or 
his  friends.  Slowly  the  digestive  machinery  declines 
in  the  performance  of  its  duty,  under  the  influence  of  so 
powerful  a  narcotic,  till  a  train  of  distressing  symptoms 
intervene,  the  direct  result  of  indigestion.  But  even 
this  imperfect  nutrition  itself  is  only  a  symptom  of  the 
general  prostration  of  brain  force  which  is  dragging  all 
the  faculties  and  functions  of  mind  and  body  down  to 
premature  decay  and  certain  ruin.  Yet  there  are  no 
alarming  symptoms  to  rouse  the  fears  of  the  unfortunate 
victim,  or  point  his  friends  to  the  true  source  of  his 
failing  health.  Under  these  circumstances  the  victim  of 
tobacco  either  becomes  prematurely  old  and  unfit  for 
business,  in  the  very  years  which  his  mature  reason  and 
ripened  judgment  should  have  made  the  most  valuable 
of  his  whole  life«  or  he  falls  from  the  attack  of  some  or- 
dinary disease,  which  his  nervous  system,  weakened  and 
prostrated  by  the  long  continued  influence  of  an  insidi- 
ous poison,  is  unable  to  resist.  The  true  cause  of  this 
wide-spread  mischief  is  not  even  suspected  by  the  victim 
or  his  friends ;  and  the  extent  of  the  ii^jury  sustained  by 
society,  the  loss  to  the  country  and  the  world  from  the 
habitual  use  of  narcotics,  no  human  arithmetic  can  com- 
pute. The  exhiliration  of  tobacco  appears  to  exert  a 
peculiar  fascination  over  students  in  the  period  of  their 
transition  from  active  out-door  life  to  the  sedentary  hab- 
its of  study.  The  effect  of  tobacco  on  the  health  of  brain- 
workers  is  more  severely  felt  than  on  those  who  work 
by  muscle.  It  is  now  a  well  established  physiological 
doctrine,  that  vital  force  is  measured  by  the  amount  of 
chemical  change  going  on  in  the  system — the  extent  to 
which  the  tissues  undergo  transformation,  and  their  ele- 
ments are  oxidized.  The  primary  action  of  tobacco,  opi- 
um, and  alcohol,  is  to  arrest  chemical  change,  diminish 
the  transformation  and  oxidation  of  the  tissues,  and  to 
the  same  extent  to  impair  vital  force ;  but  this  disturb- 
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ance  is  felt  first  and  most  severely  in  the  mental  func- 
tions. The  dangerous  deception  in  this  matter  lies  in 
the  fact  that  the  beginning  of  this  depression  is  marked 
by  an  increased  expenditure  of  nervous  power,  which, 
under  a  diminished  production  of  nervous  force,  leads 
only  the  sooner  to  exhaustion  and  to  a  broader  and 
deeper  disturbance  of  all  the  vital  machinery.  To  one 
who  sees  this  subject  in  all  its  frightful  magnitude,  the 
odor  of  the  inevitable  cigar  or  pipe,  and  the  expectora- 
tion of  filthy  tobacco-stained  saliva,  that  meets  him  in 
all  the  highways  and  byways  of  life,  is  fraught  with  in- 
describably melancholy  reflections.  The  bright  and  the 
gifted,  in  the  morning  of  life,  dissipating  the  cherished 
hopes  and  fond  anticipations  of  parents,  teachers  and 
friends,  in  a  cloud  of  tobacco  smoke  I    What  a  spectacle  I 

Concluding  this  rambling  sketch,  I  would  sum  up  my 
conclusions  somewhat  in  this  manner: 

First — Students  should  have  active  exercise  in  the 
open  air  and  sunshine  at  regular  intervals  of  study. 

Second — Food  should  be  plain,  unstimulating  yet  nu- 
tritious, and  should  be  taken  altogether  at  regular  meals, 
abstaiuiqg  entirely  from  food  between  meals. 

Third — Study  rooms  should  be  large,  well  ventilated, 
exposed  to  ample  sunlight, and  not  overheated  in  winter. 

Fourth — A  systematic  division  of  time  should  be 
adopted,  and  all  the  habits  of  the  student  made  to  con- 
form to  it. 

Fifth — Late  hours,  with  the  usual  dissipation  in  the 
way  of  eating,  if  in  nothing  worse,  should  be  the  subject 
of  total  abstinence. 

Sixth — Sleeping  apartments  must  be  well  ventilated, 
and  the  student  should  retire  with  an  empty  stomach 
and  a  tranquil  mind. 

Seventh— Students,  as  they  would  shun  the  gates  of 
death,  must  avoid  the  use  of  narcotics,  tobacco,  opium, 
and  alcohol,  in  all  the  protean  shapes  in  which  these  in- 
sidious poisons  are  disguised  to  entrap  the  unwary. 
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[The  following  is  the  address  of  Hon.  B.  0.  Hobbs, 
before  the  Indiana  Collegiate  Association.] 

Memhen  of  the  Association : 

The  duty  assigned  rae  to-day  is  to  discuss  "The  Rela* 
tion  and  Duties  of  the  Colleges  to  the  Public  Schools." 
No  subject  is  of  more  importance  touching  the  economy 
of  Education. 

My  views  upon  the  causes  which  have  modified  and 
continue  to  effect  our  College  curriculums  were  given 
at  some  length  when  we  last  met.  I  have  seen  no  reason 
to  change  them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  am  more  forcibly 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  some  general  modifica- 
tion of  the  College  course  which  will  conform  to  the 
demands  of  the  present  and  have  respect  to  educational 
economy. 

Popular  education  must  have  for  its  object  the  good  of 
all.  It  should  be  conducted  on  such  principles  as  will 
harmonize  literary,  scientific,  moral,  political  and  pecu- 
niary demands.  It  should  be  made  up  of  just  such  ele- 
ments as  are  necessary  for  the  adequate  culture  of  heart 
and  head,  and  in  such  way  as  will  fit  man  best  for  the 
duties  of  life.  It  should  embrace  as  much  as  is  neces- 
sary for  a  general  culture  of  man's  intellectual,  moral  and 
physical  nature,  and  not  so  much  of  one  element  as 
will  necessarily  dwarf  another. 

The  present  course  of  study  in  ouf  city  schools  re- 
quires an  average  of  about  twelve  years  for  its  comple- 
tion— four  years  for  the  Primary,  four  years  for  the  Inter- 
mediate, and  four  years  for  the  High  School  grades. 

The  High  School  course  is  about  the  equivalent  of  the 
sophomore  class  in  college.  It  lacks  then  two  years 
study  to  complete  the  college  course.  It  can  secure  a 
thorough  primary  course  for  admission  into  the  Interme- 
diate, and  a  full  and  regular  Intermediate  course  for  ad* 
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mission  into  the  High  School.  The  city  or  graded  school 
can  make  its  culture  symmetrical.  Spelling,  reading,  pen- 
manship, arithmetic,  geography  and  English  grammar 
are  well  learned  to  secure  forward  transfer,  ^he  college 
begins  with  a  degree  of  proficiency  which  presupposes 
an  advance  preparation.  It  can  make  thorough  scholars 
when  they  enter  it  regularly  even  up  to  the  freshmen 
class. 

The  common  schools  have  found  in  their  experience 
that  they  can  reach  the  demands  of  the  college  Fresh- 
men class,  except  in  Greek.  The  difficulty,  I  think,  may 
be  considered  to  have  narrowed  down  to  this  one  point 
of  disagreement,  and  the  question  fairly  presents  itself, 
should  the  common  schools  teach  Greek,  or  should  the 
college  modify  its  demands,  and  commence  the  study  of 
that  language  after  matriculation. 

The  common  school  claims  that  it  is  working  for  the 
public,  and  the  demand  for  Greek  is  so  small  that  it  can 
not  afford  to  supply  it.  The  tax-payer  will  be  mutinous 
when  he  finds  teachers  with  high  salaries  instructing 
small  classes  for  the  few.  Men  that  govern  must  be 
obedient  to  the  will  of  the  governed,  and  Greek  rarely 
enters  the  common  schools. 

If  we  raise  the  question  what  are  the  claims  of  the 
Greek?  the  answer  is  difficult.  Colleges  have  been 
changing  their  educational  studies  almost  yearly  for  the 
last  forty  years.  Since  Geology,  Botany,  Chemistry, 
Mechanics,  Civil  Engineering,  Mining,  Architecture,  Nav- 
igation, and  many  other  sciences  have  demanded  special 
attention  in  our  colleges,  something  must  yield  that 
their  claims  mav  be  allowed. 

The  demand  has  hitherto  been  so  imperious  on  the 
part  of  the  colleges  for  Latin  and  Greek,  and  arguments 
have  been  urged  with  so  much  earnestness  in  favor  of 
an  early  training,  to  secure  them,  that  a  consequent  neg* 
lect  of  Spelling,  Reading,  Penmanship,  and  English 
Grammar  has  greatly  damaged  the  real  practical  scholar- 
ship of  the  student  for  all  after  time.  We  crowd  too 
much  into  the  common  school  that  does  not  belong  to 
it,  and  leave  too  much  out  that  ought  to  be  in  it. 
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Economy  and  necessity  are  compelling  the  colleges 
to  modify  their  curricalums.  A  scientific  course  is  now 
made,  in  most  of  them,  the  equivalent  of  the  classical, 
«nd  the  regular  scientific  feels  that  he  has  vantage 
ground  by  the  change. 

For  the  general  scholar,  I  would  be  satisfied  with  lees 
than  the  ordinary  course  of  Latin  and  Qreek.  By  this 
means  we  can  relieve  our  educational  system  of  its  em- 
barassment. 

We  can  not  well  make  the  college  course  more  than 
four  years.  As  we  press  in  Latin  and  Greek,  we 
press  out  something  else.  German  commands,  perhaps, 
as  much  respect  as  either  of  them,  and  we  are  not  unfre* 
quently  disposed  to  allow  its  claims  by  substitution. 

I  am  here  speaking  of  what  should  be  the  standard  of 
generaU  not  of  special  scholarship.  When  the  student 
desires  a  thorough  and  special  lingual  course,  let  him 
reach  it  as  he  reaches  civil  engineering,  law,  medicine, 
aelronomy,  quantative  chemistry,  by  a  special  or  univer- 
sity course  of  instruction.  When  one  can  thus  equalize 
the  claims  of  the  sciences,  English  literature  will  assume 
an  imx>ortance  it  has  never  yet  received.  I  think  I  may 
be  safe  in  presuming  that  its  claims  are  not  sufficiently 
respected  by  any  of  our  colleges. 

But  a  few  days  ago  1  received  a  letter  from  a  young . 
man  who  was  expecting  soon  to  be  a  graduate  of  an 
Eastern  university,  who  desired  a  good  situation  West  as 
teacher.  His  spelling,  penmanship  and  general  bad 
English,  indicated  his  actual  scholarship.  It  is  not  the 
curriculum  of  a  college  so  much  as  the  results  that  we 
want,  and  we  are  wasting  time  and  money  when  English 
is  not  well  studied.  Oan  we  not  better  afibrd  to  study 
Greek  and  Latin  less,  that  we  can  study  English  m<M'e  ? 

When  this  subject  shall  be  generally  and  correctly 
understood,  and  the  true  relation  of  the  common  school 
to  the  college  ascertained,  we  can  render  each  more  suc- 
cessful in  its  work.  The  common  school  must  prepare 
the  student  for  college,  or  colleges  must  continue  to  suf- 
fer the  embarrassment  to  which  they  have  hitherto  been 
exposed,  or  be  burdened  with  the  expense  of  bringing 
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up  the  work  of  preparatory  education  by  a  Bub-fireshman 
course. 

The  College  Preparatory  and  City  High  School  are 
generally  competing  institntions.  Students  hasten  trom 
the  Common  School  unprepared  when  they  can  be  ad- 
mitted into  the  College  Preparatory,  from  their  over 
anxiety  to  be  called  Collegians.  The  College,  to  swell 
its  numbers,  receives  them  irregularly  from  the  High 
School,  and  thus  not  only  damages  the  thoroughness  of 
its  course,  but  actually  lowers  the  standard  of  the  High 
School  in  its  efforts  to  grade  up  a  complete  educational 
course.  The  College  and  City  High  School  have  actually 
damaged  each  other,  instead  of  being  mutually  sup- 
portive. 

Why  can  we  not  so  modify  the  common  school  that  its 
high  school  may  be  preparatory  to  the  college.  We 
must  study  our  way  through  this  complex  difficulty  be- 
fore we  shall  find  success.  Could  this  be  reached,  recip- 
rocal advantages  would  immediately  follow,  for  the 
college  would  largely  take  the  place  of  the  city  high 
school  in  corporations  where  colleges  exist,  while  the 
high  school  would  successfully  even  up  the  scholarship 
of  the  candidate  for  the  freshman  class.  Where  this 
combination  of  interest  is  not  made,  there  must  be  in  the 
,  same  community  two  institutions  of  learning  of  the  same 
grade,  sustained  at  double  the  expense  of  both  united. 

The  colleges  can  consign  this  work  to  the  common 
schools  only  when  the  common  schools  can  supply  pre- 
>  paratory  instructions  for  admission  into  their  freshman 

i  classes. 

We  may  speculate  upon  education,  and  expatiate  upon 
favorite  ideas  and  desirable  ends,  but  when  we  have  told 
the  world  what  we  desire,  it  hurries  onward,  heedless  of 
what  we  think,  if  our  hypotheses  are  not  in  harmony 
with  the  objects  and  aims  which  move  it.  Still  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  Christian  patriot  and  of  the  patriot  scholar 
to  mould  and  make  public  sentiment,  but  we  must  find, 
sooner  or  later,  that  all  hypotheses,  and  opinions  which 
cripple  the  energies  of  a  people,  waste  time  and  money, 
or  which  cost  more  than  they  are  found  to  be  worth,  will 
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instinctively  be  laid  aside,  and  business,  learning,  com- 
xnerce  and  civilization,  will  by  the  law  of  necessity, 
adaptation  and  economy,  find  their  best  channels  and 
desert  old  systems. 

When  the  Suez  canal  is  opened,  but  few  will  double 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  for  the  Indies.  When  we  can 
cross  Darien,  we  are  not  desirous  to  waste  months  of  pre- 
cions  time  in  contending  with  the  storms  around  Gape 
Horn  to  reach  California,  and  when  an  iron  track  is  laid 
across  the  plains  and  mountains,  we  will  take  the  most 
direct  route  to  the  Pacific. 

When  we  can  study  sacred  literature  by  translations, 
we  will  avail  ourselves  of  the  aid  of  scholars  who 
have  made  the  object  easily  accessible,  and  when  we 
can  study  roots,  definitions  and  philology  by  dictionaries, 
grammars,  rhetoric  and  logic ;  when  we  have  made  up 
our  minds  to  study  English  thoroughly  in  English^  we 
will  content  ourselves  to  do  it  through  motives  of  econ- 
omy and  expediency. 

The  educator  then  discovers  that  he  must  modify  his 
plans  so  that  he  can  secure  to  the  college  and  public 
school  all  that  a  proper  development  of  mind  and  heart 
demand,  and  by  which  the  claims  of  utility,  economy, 
availability  and  necessity  will  be  met. 


NOTES  OF  EUROPEAN  TRAVEL.— V. 


BY  MBS.  J.   G.  KINLEY. 


Glasgow,  on  the  river  Clyde,  contains  four  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants,  including  its  suburban 
residents,  and  is  the  most  populous  city  in  Scotland.  By 
continuous  dredging  the  river  is  kept  navigable  as  far  as 
tlie  city.  It  was  here  that  the  first  steamer  was  launched 
by  Henry  Bell,  in  1812,  though  James  Watt,,  a  citizen  of 
Glasgow,  applied  steam  as  a  motive  power  fifty  years  be- 
fore. The  "  Clyde-built  steamers  "  have  a  world-wide 
reputation,  and  the  immense  ship-yards  are  among  the 
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sights  contiguous  to  this  busy,  flourishing  city,  being  im- 
portant sources  of  much  of  its  wealth. 

As  the  cathedral  is  set  down  as  the  first  object  of  in- 
terest to  travelers,  our  driver  insisted  upon  taking  us 
there  at  once ;  but  I  had  folly  as  much  reverence  for  the 
memory  of  dear,  old  Walter  Scott,  as  for  an  old  cathedral 
dating  back  to  the  twelfth  century,  so  we  compromised, 
and  on  our  way  thither  passed  the  renowned  residence 
of  Bailie  Nicol  Jarvie,  immortalized  by  Scott  in  "^  Rob 
Boy,"  but  now  a  dingy  old  ruin  adjoining  the  city  prison. 
The  cathedral  is  built  of  granite,  in  the  form  of  a  Latin 
cross,  and  is  said  to  be  nearly  equal  to  Westminster  Ab- 
bey in  the  purity  of  its  style  of  architecture,  which  is 
Gothic.  It  is  partly  surrounded  by  a  cemetery  called 
the  '^  Necropolis,"  which  rises  by  terraces  to  an  eminence 
that  commands  an  extensive  outlook  over  the  city  and 
adjacent  country.  Upon  the  highest  point  is  a  Doric 
column,  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  John  Knox,  the  re- 
former, who  looks  grimly  down  upon  this  magnificent 
*'  garden  of  the  dead."  A  thousand  memories  crowded 
upon  us,  as  we  gazed  upon  the  monument  of  him,  whom 
Scotland  delights  to  honor,  and  we  could  not  overcome 
our  aversion  to  the  treatment  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  re- 
ceived from  him. 

Driving  through  this  city  of  stone,  we  struck  the 
Broomielaw,  one  of  the  finest  drives  in  Scotland ;  then 
Kelvin  Grove  Park  promised  a  pleasurable  ride,  but  did 
not  equal  our  expectations.  We  then  drove  to  Queen's 
Park,  which  is  tastefully  laid  out,  and  only  needs  age  to 
make  it  very  picturesque.  The  spot  is,  however,  histori- 
cal, being  the  place  where  the  hopes  of  Mary  Queen  of 
Scots  were  crushed  by  the  victory  of  Murray  over  her 
troops.  St.  George's  Sqaare  is  the  finest  in  Glasgow,  and 
has  many  fine  monuments,  one  of  which  is  in  memory  of 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  another  of  Henry  Bell.  Having  been  a 
reader  of  the  writings  of  both  Scott  and  Burns,  Scotland 
possessed  for  me  a  poetical  and  historical  interest  which 
I  felt  for  no  other  country,  and  everywhere  were  remind- 
ers of  their  real  or  imaginary  celebrated  characters. 

Early  the  ntext  morning  we  took  the  ears  for  Ayr,  a 
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dis^tance  of  forty  miles,  passing  through  the  town  of  Pais- 
ley, celebrated  for  its  manufacture  of  shawls.  I  strained 
my  eyes  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  famous  ^^fillerslie 
oak,"  under  which  Wallace  hid  himself  from  the  English, 
but  only  the  stump  remains.  On  our  ride  the  sea  opened 
upon  our  view,  and  Ailsa  Crag,  projecting  a  thousand 
feet  above  the  water,  with  its  base  white  with  foam,  tow- 
ered before  us.  Arriving  at  Ayr,  we  took  a  carriage  for 
Burns'  cottage,  two  miles  distant.  The  room  and  recess 
remain  the  same  as  when  the  great  poet  was  born  on  the 
25th  of  January,  1759,  but  additions  have  been  made  to 
the  house  since.  Many  mementos  of  him  remain  in  this 
primitive  home.  After  spending  some  time  within  its 
hallowed  precincts,  we  started  for  AUoway  Kirk,  a  roof- 
less relic  of  ancient  times,  made  famous  by  the  genius  of 
Burns.    As  we  approached, 

"The  Wlnnock  bunker  in  the  east, 
Where  sat  old  Kick  in  shape  of  beast," 

was  first  seen,  but  alas  for  roof  and  rafters !  they  had  long 
since  fallen  and  disappeared.  The  walls  are  standing, 
and  seem  substantial  enough  to  endure  the  wear  of  time 
for  many  years.  In  the  church-yard  are  the  graves  of 
Burns'  father  and  sister.  A  little  apart  from  them,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  kirk,  rests  Souter  Johnny.  A  short 
distance  from  here  is  the  Burns  monument,  overlooking 

"The  banks  and  braes  of  bonny  Doon," 

as  well  as  the  old  "Brig,'*  immortalized  by  Tam  O'Shan- 
ter's  midnight  ride.  In  the  monument  are  relics  of 
Burns,  a  lock  of  yellow  hair  clipped  from  the  head  of  his 
Highland  Mary,  and  the  Bible  he  presented  her  at  their 
last  meeting,  where,  he  says, 

**By  the  winding  Ayr  we  met. 
To  live  one  day  of  parting  love." 

The  grounds,  about  an  acre  and  a  half,  are  tastefully  fit- 
ted up,  and  ornamented  with  trees,  flowers  and  shrub- 
bery. A  little  distance  from  the  monument  is  a  grotto, 
containing  life-size  statues  of  Tam  O'Shanter  and  Souter 
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Johnny.  Gharacteristio  to  the  life  are  these  two  wor- 
thies, and  must  provoke  a  smile  even  on  the  most  serious 
face.  The  old  "  Brig  of  I>oon  "  is  but  little  used,  and  is 
covered,  with  ivy,  and  the  gentle  Doon  murmurs  on  as  it 
did  when  the  immortal  poet  sang  upon  its  banks.  The 
scenery  is  charming,  and  we  lingered  until  the  sun  began 
to  sink  low  upon  its  western  slope  ere  we  were  admon- 
ished to  return  to  Ayr.    On  our  way  we  passed 

" the  weU 

Where  Mingo's  mlther  hanged  hersel," 

and  "Tam  O'Shanter's  Inn,"  then  '*the  twa  Brigs,"  where 
we  alighted  and  walked  leisurely  over  both.  We  then 
wandered  over  the  little  village  of  Ayr  and  saw  the  Wal- 
lace Tower,  built  over  the  dungeon  where  the  hero  was 
once  confined.  A  fine  statue  of  Wallace  adorns  the 
tower.  Slowly  we  wended  our  way  to  the  station,  and 
were  soon  on  our  way  to  Glasgow. 

The  Glasgow  of  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  wrote  is  now 
no  more,  and  nearly  all  the  relics  of  other  and  more  ro- 
mantic days  have  disappeared.  It  is  to-day  a  bustling, 
thriving,  noisy  city,  full  of  wealth  and  enterprise. 

With  lively  anticipations  of  a  day  of  pleasure,  we  bade 
adieu  to  our  kind  host  of  Drummond's  Hotel,  and  started 
for  a  trip  to  Loch  Lomond,  Loch  Katrine,  Trossacks,  Oal- 
landar,  Doune  and  Sterling.  The  first  object  of  special 
interest  to  us  was  Dunbarton  Castle,  sitting  on  an  im- 
mense double-peaked  rock,  rising  over  four  hundred  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and  seemingly  inaccessible  to 
human  feet.  It  was  here  the  noble  Wallace  was  confined 
by  Monteith,  and  from  here  sent  to  England,  where  he 
was  inhumanly  put  to  death.  From  this  castle,  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots,  when  a  child,  sailed  for  France,  and  it 
was  the  last  fortress  to  abandon  her,  when  fortune  turned 
against  her.  The  Leven  and  Clyde  here  mingle  their 
destinies  as  in  the  days  of  old,  when  the  little  Mary 
floated  upon  their  sparkling  waters.  Through  magnifi- 
cent scenery,  ornamented  by  splendid  residences,  we 
passed  on  to  Cardross.  Cardross  Castle,  the  home  of 
Bobert  Bruce,  is  no  longer  standing,  and  we  hurried  on 
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to  Balloch,  crossed  the  Leven  over. the  magnificent  sus- 
pension bridge,  and  were  set  down  at  the  foot  of  Loch 
Lomond,  ^^  the  Queen  of  the  Scottish  lakes."  In  a  few 
moments  we  were  pleasantly  seated  on  the  deck  of  the 
steamer  Bob  Boy,  and  were  afloat  upon  its  placid  bosom. 
The  fairy  islands  covered  with  gorgeous  green,  the  bare, 
wave- washed  rocks  which  break  the  silver  surface  of  the 
lake,  the  bold  grandeur  of  the  mountains  which  rise  and 
tower  above,  furnish  a  picture  never  to  be  forgotten. 
Ever  and  anon  we  passed  a  mountain  torrent  rushing 
dewn  its  rocky  banks,  glittering  like  diamond  dust  in 
the  bright  sunlight.  Now  a  gently  sloping  bank,  there 
an  overhanging  cliff,  greeted  our  expectant  eyes,  and 
each  moment  the  ever- varying  panorama  oflFered  new  en- 
chantments and  more  picturesque  landscapes.  Above 
all  this  unsurpassed  loveliness,  Ben  Lomond  stands  sen- 
tinel. Gliding  on,  we  passed  Ben  Dhu,  Glenn  Luss,  Ban- 
noclear.  Glen  Pruin,  and  other  memorable  places,  full  of 
interest  and  wonder.  Here  Bob  Boy  fought,  and  the 
McGregors  gratified  their  treacherous  natures.  Merrily 
the  band  played  the  old  Scottish  airs,  and  among  them, 
**Hail  to  the  Chief"  rang  out  over  the  listening  waters 
and  echoing  mountains.  Many  a  deed  of  daring  was 
Bung,  for 

**  Proudly  the  pibroch  had  thrilled  in  Glen  Fruin, 
And  Bannochlear's  groans  to  the  slogan  replied; 

Glenn  Luss  and  Ross  Dhu,  they  are  smoking  in  ruin, 
And  the  best  of  Loch  Lomond  lie  dead  on  her  side." 

Passing  on  we  find  ourselves  in  the  straits  of  Balmaha, 
with  a  beautifully  wooded  island  near  called  Inchcailiach 
(island  of  women.)  This  island  is  very  dear  to  many  a 
clansman,  for  here  repose  the  descendants  of  King  Al- 
pine's clan.    'Twas  here  the  yew  trees  threw 

"Their  shadows  o'er  Clan  Alpine*s  grave. 
And  answering  Lomond's  breezes  deep, 
Soothe  many  a  chieftan's  endless  sleep.-' 

At  Inversnaid  we  disembarked,  and  climbing  the  bank 
right  in  the  teeth  of  an  old  fortification  erected  in  the 
time  of  the  McGregors,  we  mounted  a  four-horse  coach. 
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named  Rob  Roy,  an.d  left  the  gloriously  grand  scenery  of 
Loch  Lomond  for  the  trip  to  Loch  Katrine.  Lakelets 
and  mountain  torrents  constantly  greeted  us,  and  hills 
clothed  with  purple  heather  enhanced  the  sylvan  beauty 
of  the  route,  made  memorable  for  all  time  by  the  bril- 
liant genius  of  Sir  Walter  Scott.  Every  inch  is  classic 
ground,  and  gaily  we  rode  on  to  Stronaclachar, 

**  Where  gleaming  with  the"  morning  **sun, 
One  burnished  sheet  of  living  gold, 
Loch  Katrine  lay  before  us  rolled." 

A  little  steamer,  "The  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  was  waiting  to 
take  us  across  this  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  dotted  with 


Islands  that  empurpled  bright, 
Floated  amid  tlie  livelier  light," 


while 


*'High  on  the  south  huge  Ben  Venue 
Down  to  the  lake  in  masses  threw 
Crags,  knolls,  and  mounds,  confusedly  hurled 
The  fragments  of  an  earlier  world." 

It  seems  something  akin  to  vandalism  that  this  lake 
should  be  forced  to  supply  Glasgow  with  water,  and  as 
we  sailed  by  the  works  1  mentally  denounced  the  sacri- 
ficers  of  poetry  to  utility.  The  lake  is  almost  enclosed 
by  mountains,  mostly  clothed  with  forests,  and  every 
rock  and  cliff  was  draped  with  heather.  At  last  the 
great  object  of  interest  was  reached,  and  Ellen's  Isle, 
covered  with  tropical  loveliness,  lay  before  us,  a  perfect 
gem  of  gorgeous  beauty.  I  fully  expected  to  see  the 
beautiful  Ellen  start  out  with  her  tiny  boat  to  meet 
James  Fitz  James, 

'•With  head  upraised  and  look  intent, 
And  eye  and  ear  attentive  bent, 
And  locks  flung  back,  and  lips  apart, 
Like  monument  of  Grecian  art." 

Above  the  island  was  the  goblin  cave, 

"And  the  gray  pass  where  birches  wave." 

Passing  into  a  little  inlet,  our  boat-ride  ended,  and  I  can 
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not  better  describe  the  wild  grandeur  of  the  spot  than  by 
again  quoting  Scott : 

"Each  purple  peak,  each  flinty. spire,  ^ 

Was  bathed  in  floods  of  living  Are; 
But  not  a  setting  beam  could  glow 
Within  the  darlc  ravines  below. 
Where  twined  the  path  In  shadow^  hid. 
Bound  many  a  rocky  pyramid. 
Shooting  abruptly  from  the  dell 
Its  thunder-splintered  pinnacle; 
Round  many  an  insulated  mass. 
The  native  bulwarks  of  the  pass, 
Huge  as  the  tower  which  builders  vain 
Presumptuous  piled  on  Shinai's  plain. 
Their  rocky  summits,  split  and  rent, 
Formed  turret,  dome  or  battlement, 
Or  seemed  fantastically  set 
With  cupola  or  minaret. 
Boon  nature  scattered,  free  and  wild, 
Each  plant  or  flower,  the  mountain's  child. 
Aloft,  the  ash  and  warrior  oak 
Cast  anchor  in  the  rifted  rock; 
And  higher  yet  the  pine  tree  hung 
His  shattered  trunk,  and  frequent  flung. 
Where  seemed  the  cliffs  to  meet  on  high, 
His  boughs  athwart  the  narrowed  sky; 
The  wanderer's  eye  could  barely  view 
The  summer  heaven's  delicious  blue; 
So  wondrous  wild,  tlie  whole  might  seem 
The  scenery  of  a  fairy  dream." 

Winding  round  the  base  of  the  precipice  we  reached 
the  coaches  that  were  ready  to  take  us  through  the 
mountains,  and  selecting  Roderick  Dhn,  we  rode  through 
this  enchanting  glen 

"In  the  deep  Trossach's  wildest  nook." 

Curiously  inspecting  every  tangled  copse  and  brake  for 
a  glimpse  of  the  bones  of  the  "gallant  gray,"  we  missed 
nothing  of  the  grandeur  of  that  memorable  ride.  Cross- 
ing the  "Brig  of  Turk,"  our  route  took  us  by  Loch  Ach- 
ray,  sparkling  like  a  diamond  in  its  nook  among  the  hills. 
In  the  distance,  Glenfinlass,  with  its  tall  pines,  and  bleak 
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Oraigmore,  looked  weirdly  upon  us.  Then  came  Loch 
Venochar  and  Laurie  Mead,  where 

"Boderick,  with  impatient  look, 
From  Bryan's  hand  the  symbol  took; 
Speed,  Malise,  speed !  he  said,  and  gave 
The  crosslet  to  his  henchman  brave. 
The  muster  place  be  Laurie  Mead." 

Riding  in  the  very  track  of  Malise  through  this  wild 
Trossach  country,  we  soon  came  to  the  village  of  Dun- 
craggan,  where  once 

"Lay  Duncan  on  his  lowly  bier." 

But  the  cross  of  fire  dances  no  longer  on  Benlodi,  the 
slogan  wakes  the  echoes  of  Glenfinlass  no  more,  for  Clan 
Alpine  and  Roderick  Dhu  *'  sleep  the  sleep  that  knows 
no  waking." 

The  waters  danced  merrily  along  Coilantogle's  Ford, 
where  Roderick  and  Fitz  James  paused,  and 

*'Each  at  once  his  falchion  drew, 
Each  on  the  ground  his  scabbard  threw, 
Each  looked  to  sun,  and  stream,  and  plain. 
As  what  they  might  not  see  again; 
Then  foot,  and  point,  and  eye  opposed. 
In  dubious  strife  they  darkly  closed." 

At  Callandar  we  took  cars  for  Stirling,  and  passing 
Doune,  we  crossed  the  Bridge  of  Allan,  leaving  on  our 
left  Abbey  Craig,  crowned  with  an  unfinished  monument 
in  memory  of  William  Wallace,  and  soon  the  gray  tow- 
ers and  battlements  of  Sterling  Castle  frowned  upon  us. 


A  Sunny  Heart. — A  gay,  serene  spirit  is  the  source  of 
all  that  is  noble  and  good.  Whatever  is  accomplished 
Qf  the  greatest  and  noblest  sort  flows  from  such  a  dispo- 
sition. Petty,  gloomy  souls,  that  only  mourn  the  past 
and  dread  the  future,  are  not  capable  of  seizing  upon 
the  holiest  moments  of  life,  of  enjoying  and  making  use 
of  them  as  they  should. 
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OF  THOUGHT  WITHOUT  LANGUAGE. 


BY  GEORGE   S.  BURLEIGH. 


In  a  former  article  I  offered  a  few  hints  aiming  to  show 
that  language,  in  its  comprehensive  sense,  was  an  expo- 
nent power,  and  the  measure  of  a  soul  was,  everywhere, 
its  ability  to  express  itself  in  some  form  or  other,  by 
word  or  sign.  But  soul  can  only  speak  to  soul;  to  be 
understood  there  must  be  a  common  language,  the 
nerves  and  motions  of  a  common  nature.  The  moaning 
of  the  wind  will  give  the  same  mental  impression  as  the 
moaning  of  a  sufferer,  but  the  mind  refuses  to  be  moved 
because  it  does  not  find  the  chord  of  sympathy ;  or,  if  by 
a  play  of  the  imagination,  it  does  shape  some  tortured 
spirit  in  the  hollow  air,  its  pain  is  the  genuine  confession 
of  relationship. 

Words,  though  beyond  computation  graphic  and  vital, 
for  purposes  of  expression,  are  far  from  necessary  to 
thought,  though  the  methods  of  that  thought  are  incon- 
ceivable to  a  mind  not  endowed  with  them.  Has  it  ever 
occured  to  you,  thoughtful  reader,  to  imagine  what  must 
be  the  form  of  wordlcvss  thought  ? — in  what  fashion  a  mind 
that  has  never  learned  a  language  will  hold  and  combine 
its  ideas  ? 

We  are  so  accustomed  to  that  automatic  play  of  associ- 
ation, by  which  a  name  carries  with  it  the  image  of  a 
thing,  and  a  word  is  always  the  symbol  of  some  idea,  that 
we  are  scarcel}  conscious  of  any  thinking  which  is  not  in 
verbal  language.  A  misty  veil  of  undefined  expression  so 
hovers  about  the  very  inception  of  our  ideas,  that  we  are 
apt  to  pronounce  the  thought  unformed,  till  the  words 
that  express  it  are  brought  into  some  ordered  coherence. 
And  yet,  if  any  one  may  trust  what  is  so  evanescent,  in 
his  own  mental  operations,  he  will  often  discover  that 
what  seems  to  be  the  laborious  evolution  of  a  theme,  is 
only  the  slow  embodiment  in  words  of  a  picture  set  clear 
and  vivid  by  an  instantaneous  impression  on  the  mind. 
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When  our  consciousness  is  awakened  by  any  tele- 
graphic signal  of  the  senses,  the  idea  so  aroused  hurries 
to  catch  up  some  word  or  phrase  with  which  to  clothe 
itself,  like  a  timid  bather  suprised  on  the  margin  of  a 
pool.  You  lift  the  eye,  and  behold  a  tree,  a  house,  or  a 
river,  and  unconsciously  the  mind  utters  to  itself  the  name 
of  the  object.  Or  you  see  some  unknown  thing,  whose 
image,  just  as  vivid  in  your  mind,  has  yet  no  name  to 
express  it,  and  words  to  imply  that  fact  arise  immedi- 
ately, "What  is  it?"    "I  know  not  what  that  may  be." 

Picture  to  yourself  the  image  which  an  idea  must  take 
in  the  mind  of  a  deaf  mute  who  never  heard  nor  uttered 
any  intelligible  sound,  nor  learned  its  silent  symbol. 
That  he  has  ideas,  quick,  varied,  and  intense,  you  see  by 
a  glance  in  that  speaking  face  and  that  earnest,  asking 
eye,  which  always  seem  in  their  half-sad  expression,  to 
mark  the  efforts  of  a  soul  to  grasp  the  unutterable,  the 
yearning  of  a  fettered  spirit  for  the  freedom  of  clear  utter- 
ance to  ease  its  nameless  hunger.  How  that  face  lights 
up  at  a  smile  of  loving  recognition  ;  how  that  eye  flashes 
with  indignation  at  what  seems  to  the  imprisoned  soul  a 
wrong  or  outrage.  How  the  keen,  silent  questioner  looks 
into  your  face  for  the  secret  of  its  mobility,  for  what  it 
means,  and  by  what  power  we  who  are  blessed  with  some 
strange  other  faculty  than  theirs,  can  draw  one  another, 
excite  laughter  and  tears,  and  a  thousand  actions,  all 
mysteriously  moved,  all  wonderful  to  that  poor,  fettered 
soul,  all  strange  and  fantastic  as  the  revels  of  the  north- 
ern lights. 

To  enter  the  sphere  of  that  ineffable  consciousness  for 
an  hour,  would  interest  me  more  than  to  visit  the  palaces 
of  all  the  crowned  heads  in  Europe.  To  know  precisely 
how,  to  him  who  is  deprived  of  one  of  our  finest  senses, 
and  one  of  our  noblest  faculties,  this  complex  universe 
of  mind  and  matter  stands  related,  and  to  feel  by  what 
strange  methods  the  remaining  faculties  of  such  a  mind 
translate  the  facts  of  being  which  belong  to  the  lost  one, 
into  their  own  language,  would  be  well  worth  a  momen- 
tary loss  of  one's  identity. 

A   blind    man  attempting    to  express  his  notion  of 
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scarlet,  said  it  resembled  the  sound  of  a  trumpet,  and  he 
did  not  intend  by  it  the  slang  that  there  was  anything 
stunning  in  the  color.  We  are  constantly  reminded  of 
the  impressions  of  one  sense  by  the  operations  of  another* 
To  my  ear  the  bass  note  in  music  is  what  a  dull  black  is 
to  the  eye,  and  behind  both  organs  they  give  the  same 
mental  emotion.  The  reverberations  of  deep  thunder 
seem  like  boulders  with  worn  angles,  with  profiles  blunt 
and  irregular,  as  if  drawn  by  the  jerking  pencil  of  the 
lightning;  and  one  who  never  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
stars  from  a  blow  on  the  head,  may  get  a  tolerably  cor- 
rect idea  of  that  kind  of  galaxy  by  snuffing  at  a  bottle  of 
volatile  saltsi  Language  is  full  of  the  mental  eflFort  to 
report  the  impressions  of  one  sense  by  the  symbols  of 
another.  We  say  that  an  apple  is  sweet,  that  a  rose  is 
sweet,  a  face  is  sweet,  a  strain  of  music  is  sweet,  and  love 
is  sweet,  not  to  mention  the  saccharine  reaction  of  the 
"  Uses  of  adversity."  Here  taste,  smell,  sights  hearing, 
and  a  social  sentiment,  use  the  same  word  for  that  pleasur- 
able sensation  experienced  by  the  mind  through  each 
distinctive  organ.  And  they  are  right,  though  we  may 
fancy  it  a  mere  poverty  of  language,  for  the  equiva- 
lent of  emotion  demands  a  related  word,  and  all  words 
are  primarily  things  of  the  senses.  We  assist  the  organ 
of  one  sense  by  that  of  another.  We  open  the  lips  and 
part  the  teeth  a  little  when  we  are  eager  to  hear;  we 
listen  and  turn  the  eyes'  attention  inward,  when  we 
would  detect  a  delicate  taste,  or  ren^ember  a  faded  im- 
pression. Clairvoyants  who  see  the  invisible,  shut  their 
eyes  and  look  with  their  foreheads  or  the  palm  of  the 
hand. 

But  this  mutual  accommodation  of  the  senses  is  not  so 
marvelous  as  it  may  seem,  when  we  remember  that  the 
whole  five,  six,  or  seven,  as  you  please,  are  but  one  power 
of  nervous  perception,  specialized  into  a  variety  of  func- 
tions, differentiated,  as  the  learned  say,  that  we  may  have 
more  perfect  work  by  a  division  of  labor. 

The  same  necessity  which  develope«1  nerve-contact  in- 
to sight  on  the  one  hand,  and  hearing  on  the  other,  might 
also  express  through  one  of  these  the  sensations  proper 
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to  the  other,  when  the  other  was  wanting.  Some  sort  of 
impression  of  things  can  be  given,  without  the  proper 
orsan.  Seal  up  the  eyes  of  a  bat,  say  the  naturalists,  and 
let  it  loose  in  a  room  crossed  with  wires  in  every  direct- 
ion, and  he  will  fly  clear  of  them  all,  as  if  he  had  other 
means  of  perception  as  sensitive  as  the  optic  nerve. 

Laura  Bridgman,  with  neither  sight,  hearing,  nor  smell, 
could  detect  the  presence  of  a  stranger  in  the  room,  with- 
out contact.  Her  mind  then  must  have  as  distinct  an 
image  of  every  person  as  we  have,  yet  not  one  of  what 
we  call  our  senses  could  go  to  the  making  up  of  that 
image.  It  could  not  form  as  we  know  it,  nor  a  voice,  nor 
an  odor,  but  it  was  itself  other  than  all,  exciting  emotions 
of  love  or  hate,  gratitude  or  repugnance,  and  the  thought 
it  excited  must  have  had  shape,  though  it  is  not  easy  to 
imagine  how. 

In  some  other  world  we  may  get  at  the  bottom  of  the 
mystery,  and  find  the  one  language  of  which  our  varied 
senses  are  the  idioms  and  provincialisms ;  but  here  the 
suggestion  of  that  common  basis  is  mainly  useful  as  en- 
couragement, to  supplement  the  deficiencies  of  one  gift 
by  the  culture  of  another.  If  we  have  not  words,  then 
speak  in  deeds ,  if  we  lack  vocal  melody,  sing  with  the 
concord  of  harmonious  lives,  and  let  the  soul  come  forth 
in  expression  through  whatever  door  the  good  Father 
has  left  open. — Rhode  Island  Teacher. 


The  Dramshop. — Gerrett  Smith,  in  a  letter  to  Vice-Pres- 
ident Colfax,  says:  "If  the  dramshop  is  not  bad  enough 
to  alarm  us,  and  incite  us  to  destroy  it,  what  is  ?  That  we 
have  a  million  of  drunkards,  and  that  fifty  thousand  of  the 
sober  go  yearly  to  recruit  the  rapidly  death- thinned  ranks 
of  drunkenness,  are  facts  which  are  mainly  chargeable 
upon  dramselling.  For  the  necessity  of  dramselling  there 
is  not  one  argument,  nor  even  the  semblance  of  one  ar- 
gument. It  is  an  unmixed,  unmitigated,  hideous,  and 
supreme  evil ;  and  to  say  that  the  people  cannot  be 
aroused  to  throw  it  off,  is  to  say  that  they  can  be  aroused 
against  no  abomination." 
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ASSOCIATION. 


Indianapolis,  July  7,  1870. 

The  Third  Session  .of  the  Indiana  Collegiate  Association 
convened  in  the  Hall  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  at 
two  o'clock  p.  M.,  Pres.  B.  C.  Hobbs  in  the  chair. 

The  exercises  were  opened  by  the  reading  of  the  139th 
Psalm  by  the  President,  and  prayer  by  Pres.  Jos.  Moore. 

On  motion,  J.  K.  Walts  was  elected  Secretary. 

Prof.  Hoss,  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee,  sub- 
mitted a  programme  of  exercises  for  the  Association, 
which  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Pres.  Hobbs  read  an  address  on  The  Relation  and  Du- 
ties of  the  Colleges  to  the  Public  Schools,  taking  strong 
opposition  to  spending  so  much  time  in  the  study  of 
Latin  and  Greek. 

The  paper  was  discussed  by  Profs.  Hamilton,  Brown, 
Garritt^  Bowman  and  Jones. 

Prof.  L.  L.  Rogers,  of  As  bury  University,  read  a  paper 
on  The  Correct  Pronunciation  of  tlie  Latin  Language. 
The  correct  pronunciation  is  that  used  by  the  old  Ro- 
mans themselves.  He  would  adopt  the  commonly  called 
continental  system.  He  thought  the  true  pronunciation 
of  Latin  words  could  be  determined,  and  proceeded  to 
show  how  it  could  be  done. 

The  subject  was  discussed  by  Profs.  Hamilton,  Thomp- 
son, Reubelt  and  Pearson. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  Hoss^  a  committee,  consisting  of 
Profs.  Rogers,  Garritt  and  Ballentine,  was  appointed  to 
report  to  the  convention  on  the  subject  of  the  paper. 

On  motion  of  Prof.  Thompson,  a  copy  of  Prof.  Rogers' 
paper  was  requested  for  publication  in  the  School  Jour- 
nal AND  Teacher;  also  a  request  was  made  that  the  au- 
thorities from  whom  the  Professor  derives  his  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  be  appended  to  the  published  copy. 

An  opportunity  being  given,  the  following  became 
members  of  the  Association :    Pres.  Thos.  Bowman,  As- 
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bury  University  ;  Wm.  T.  Stott, .Franklin  College;  0.  W. 
Pearson,  Earlham  College ;  F.  W.  Brown,  Franklin  Col- 
lege; Edward  J.  Hamilton,  Hanover  College;  J.  A. 
Reubelt,  State  University;  Wm.  A.  Jones,  State  Nor- 
mal School. 


NIGHT  SESSION. 

Prof.  Hamilton  moved  that  Pres.  Hobbs'  address  be 
referred  to  a  committee  for  investigation  and  report. 
Committee — Hobbs,  Ballentine  and  Hamilton. 

Discussion — Higher  Religious  Culture  in  Colleges,  and 
the  Means  of  Securing  it. 

Discussion  opened  by  Pres.  Moore,  of  Earlham  College. 
He  presented  many  reasons  in  behalf  of  an  increased  re- 
ligious training.  Discussion  continued  by  Profs.  Stott, 
Hoss,  Ballentine,  Garritt,  Hobbs  and  Reubelt. 


Morning  Session,  July  8. 

After  opening  exercises,  Prof.  J.  A.  Reubelt  read  a 
paper;  subject — Can  the  Study  of  the  Ancient  Classics 
be  made  mc^e  promotive  of  a  knowledge  of  the  English 
language  than  at  present?  He  said,  whoever  under- 
stands no  ancient  language  cannot  well  understand  his 
own.  It  is  said  that  one-third  of  the  words  in  the  Eng- 
lish language  are  derived  from  the  Latin.  In  teaching 
Latin  the  teacher  can  teach  English  most  successfully. 

The  discussion  was  continued  by  Profs.  Garritt,  Ballen- 
tine, Hamilton  and  Thompson. 

Prof.  Hoss  offered  a  resolution,  that  it  is  the  sense  of 
this  Association  that  the  study  of  the  ancient  classics 
should  be  made  an  auxiliary  to  the  mastery  of  the  Eng- 
lish language.    Adopted. 

Prof.  R.  T.  Brown  read  an  able  paper  on  Some  of  the 
Means  of  Preserving  and  Improving  the  Physical  Health 
and  Vigor  of  College  Students. 

Prof.  Thompson  moved  that  the  paper  be  published, 
and  he  wished  one  hundred  copies  for  his  own  use. 

Prof  Hobbs  thought  it  ought  to^be  printed  and  put  in 
the  hands  of  every  student  in  Indiana. 
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Prof.  Hamilton  suggested  the  paper  should  be  pub- 
lished in  the  School  Journal,  and  also  in  pamphlet  form. 

Prof.  Brown  said  he  hoped  to  be  before  the  public 
schools  with  the  whole  subject  in  the  form  of  a  text-book 
for  the  children  in  the  schools,  in  a  short  time. 

Prof.  Stott  wished  an  expression  on  the  subject  of  gym- 
nastics. 

Dr.  Brown  said  a  saw  and  cord  of  wood  would  give  the 
best  exercise. 

Dr.  Lewis  being  present  was  called  out.  He  endorsed 
the  paper  mosi  heartily.  Said  he  hoped  it  would  have  a 
wide  circulation,  and  that  he  would  be  glad  to  contribute 
toward  its  publication,  and  would  like  to  get  it  in  other 
than  students'  hands. 

Prof.  Hoss  asked  the  practical  question,  "  What  are  we 
doing  for  the  health  of  students  ?'' 

Prof.  Hobbs  said  the  best  teachers  do  not  allow  the  use 
of  tobacco  in  school. 

Dr.  Lewis  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  no  person  ought 
to  be  licensed  to  teach  who  uses  tobacco. 

Pres.  Moore  said  the  students  are  not  allowed  to  use 
tobacco  in  Earlham  College. 

Prof.  Reubelt  said  in  Germany  the  law  prevents  the 
boy  from  using  tobacco  until  he  is  eighteen  years  of  age. 


AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  report  of  committee  previously  appointed  on  offi- 
cers was  adopted,  and  is  as  follows : 

Dr.  R.  T.  Brown,  President 
E.  A.  Ballentine,  Vice  President. 
Wm.  a.  Bell,  Secretary. 
Wm.  T.  Stott,  Treasurer. 

Executive  Committee — S.  H.  Thompson,  J.  B.  Garritt, 
L.  L.  Rogers,  B.  C.  Hobbs,  and  G.  W.  Hoss. 

Resolved^  That  the  Executive  Committee  be  instructed 
to  have  published  one  thousand  copies  of  Prof.  Brown's 
paper,  and  a  larger  number  if  they  shall  find  the  funds 
adequate  and  the  demand  require. 
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2.  If  the  money  in  the  treasury  be  sufficient,  they 
shall  distribute  these  papers  gratuitous,  but  if  not,  they 
shall  sell  them  at  such  rates  as  they  may  deem  necessary. 

Dr.  Nutt  being  absent,  the  discussion  on  "What  changes 
do  the  wants  of  the  age  demand  in  our  college  courses  of 
study?"  was  dispensed  with,  and  the  hour  devoted  to 
miscellaneous  business. 

B.  0.  Hobbs,  G.  W.  Hoss,  and  W.  A.  Jones  were  ap- 
pointed delegates  to  the  National  Teachers'  Association. 

Committees  appointed  to  report  on  papers  read  before 
the  Association,  were  allowed  to  report  through  the 
School  Journal  and  Teachek. 

Presidents  Bowman,  Moore,  and  Stott  were  appointed 
to  present  a  model  college  curriculum  for  consideration 
at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Association, 

Among  the  subjects  suggested  for  discussion  at  the 
next  meeting  are :  College  government  and  harmonious 
action  among  colleges  on  same ;  modes  of  examination ; 
the  marking  system  ;  and  intemperance  in  our  colleges. 

The  meetings  were  not  largely  attended,  but  the  exer- 
cises were  of  a  very  interesting  and  profitable  character, 
and  all  present  were  agreed  that  they  were  abundantly 
rewarded  for  time  and  expense  incurred  in  attending.  It 
was  greatly  regretted  that  all  the  colleges  in  the  State 
were  not  represented. 

After  brief  remarks  by  various  members,  the  Associa- 
tion atjjourned  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee. J.  K.  Walts,  Secretary. 


PENMANSHIP. 


The  neglect  which  penmanship  almost  universally  re- 
ceives in  schools,  cannot  be  attributed  to  its  insignifi- 
cance. No  other  branch  of  education  is  so  constantly 
serviceable  and  of  so  much  value.  It  is  neglected,  be- 
cause the  methods  of  teaching  penmanship  commonly 
pursued  are  exceedingly  irksome,  both  to  teacher  and 
pupil.    Copy  plates  are  placed  before  the  pupils;  the 
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teacher  gives  a  brief  explanation  of  the  form  of  the  let- 
ters, and  then  requires  them  to  write.  Their  efforts  to 
imitate  the  copy,  excludes  every  perception  which  they 
may  have  formed  from  the  explanation  given.  With  the 
copy  constantly  in  view,  the  ^rst  line  is  written  very 
well.  The  next  is  copied  from  this,  with  all  its  imperfec- 
tions repeated  and  many  other  faults  committed.  Thus 
they  write  line  after  line,  repeating  and  committing  er- 
rors which  they  do  not  know  how  to  correct ;  for  imita- 
tion, instead  of  conception,  or  a  knowledge  of  the  form 
of  the  letters,  is  their  guide.  They  soon  become  discour- 
aged, and  feel  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  become 
good  penmen.    And  truly  it  is  impossible. 

There  are  a  few  exceptions  to  the  above  statement. 
Persons  possessing  a  well  developed  faculty  of  imitation 
can  become  penmen  by  imitating  copies,  but  persons 
destitute  of  this  faculty  cannot.  Methods  of  teaching 
must  be  adapted  to  the  wants  of  all.  Copies  should  not 
be  used.  The  pupils  should  be  well  supplied  with  scrib- 
bling paper.  For  a  number  of  recitations  they  should  be 
drilled  upon  the  rules  for  position  and  movement,  accom- 
panied by  a  great  variety  of  exercises,  which  require  the 
rapid  movement  of  the  fingers  and  the  forearm  at  the 
same  time.  These  exercises  enable  the  pupils  to  acquire 
a  correct  position  and  freedom  of  movement.  These  are 
the  chief  elements  of  success. 

The  letters  should  be  placed  upon  the  blackboard, 
carefully  analyzed  and  explained,  until  every  pupil  has 
a  perfect  conception  of  each  elementary  mark  and  prin- 
cipal form,  and  understands  how  these  should  be  placed 
together  in  order  to  form  the  required  letters.  All  the 
marks  and  letters  should  now  be  erased  from  the  black- 
board. If  the  pupils'  conceptions  are  perfect,  they  can 
describe  the  forms  without  seeing  them.  After  asking  a 
sufficient  number  of  questions  to  become  convinced  that 
they  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  explanations 
which  were  given,  they  should  be  required  to  write.  In- 
dependent of  copies,  they  readily  place  the  conceived 
forms  upon  paper.  They  discover  faults  which  they  pre- 
viously could  not  discern.    They  should  be  impressed 
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with  the  fact  Ihat  they  must  never  repeat  an  error  which 
they  know  how  to  correct. 

By  this  method  of  teaching,  improvement  constantly 
crowns  the  pupils'  eflFort.  A  deep  interest  is  awakened, 
and  writing  hour  becomes  a  pleasant  recitation  instead 
of  an  irksome  task. 

L.  S.  Campbell. 

MooT^s  Ilill^  Ind» 


PLEA  NUMBER  TWO. 


If  memory  correctly  serves  me,  Mr.  Editor,  in  a  foot- 
note to  my  former  communication  I  promised  you  a  sec- 
ond article,  if  the  first  was  accepted.  The  first  mess  of 
J. A.M.  was  served  in  the  March  number,  and  now  for 
No.  2. 

Our  text — any  one  has  a  right  to  a  text,  whether  he  be 
a  preacher  or  not — is  taken  from  the  closing  paragraph 
of  an  article  on  ''  Mathematics,  an  Educational  Instru- 
ment," found  in  the  Methodist  Quarterly  Review^  for 
Januarv,  1870.  These  are  the  words :  "  We  would  re- 
spectfully  suggest  that  our  college  courses  are  over- 
crowded. So  much  is  attempted  that  but  a  superficial 
scholarship  is  secured ;  and,  what  is  still  more  deplora- 
ble, bad  habits  of  study  are  induced." 

We  want  all  unnecessary  books  excluded,  and  useless 
verbiage  expunged.  For  text-books  let  the  motto  be 
multum  in  pai'vo.  Let  us  have  a  boiling  down,  so  that 
the  thoughts  may  not  be  hidden  by  a  multitude  of  words. 

In  the  curriculum  of  our  Alma  Mater  were  three  works, 
one  on  English  language,  one  on  Criticism,  and  the  third 
on  Rhetoric,  and  in  all  these  there  was  very  much  of  the 
same  matter.  The  chemistry  contained  all  of  mineralogy 
that  would  be  essential  to  the  student,  unless  he  intended 
being  a  mineralogist ;  and  yet  quite  an  extensive  work 
on  mineralogy  must  be  studied  a  whole  term.  We  com- 
mend such  a  work  as  Hedge's  Logic(k,)  because  of  its 
condensation. 
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I  see  from  the  programme  of  the  Indiana  OoUegiate 
Association,  whose  third  session  is  to  be  held  in  the  hall 
of  the  House  of  Representatives,  Indianapolis,  July  7th 
and  8th,  that  the  subject  for  which  I  am  pleading  is  to 
receive  some  attention.  I  hope  the  discussion  of  the 
subject — "What  changes  do  the  wants  of  the  age  demand 
in  our  college  courses  of  study?" — will  bring  about  good 
results,  such  as  shall  lessen  the  students'  burdens. 

1  do  not  believe  wisdom  died  with  our  ancestors.  Were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  some  men  with  much  greater 
experience  than  myself,  and  probably  greater  wisdom, 
would  consult  about  these  changes,  I  would  arrange  a 
programme  of  studies  for  a  college  course. 

The  subject  to  be  presented  by  Professor  R.  T.  Brown 
— ^'*Some  of  the  means  of  preserving  and  improving  the 
Physical  Health  and  Vigor  of  College  Students  " — bears 
upon  this  same  great  subject,  overworked  students,  and 
should  receive  earnest  and  thoughtful  consideration.  In 
the  name  of  the  pale  and  overtasked  students  we  plead 
for  a  change. 

The  diploma  or  college  honor  to  many  an  ambitious 
student  is  but  a  passport  to  the  grave.  This  ought  not 
to  be.  Study  is  healthful.  There  is  an  idea  abroad  in 
the  minds  of  many,  that  mental  labor  is  detrimental  to 
physical  vigor.  The  reason  of  this  is  obvious.  Those 
who  thus  believe  have  but  to  point  to  some  one  in  their 
community  who  has  been  "oflF  to  college,"  for  a  confirma- 
tion of  their  belief.  The  crowding  of  the  mental  powers 
in  very  early  life  is  ruinous  to  the  physical  powers,  but 
proper  study  is  a  healthy  stimulant.  Statistics  show  that 
literary  men  are  long-lived.  Some  of  the  most  indefati- 
gable literaiy  laborers  have  lived  to  a  great  age.  • 

When  colleges  shall  be  cured  of  Bibliomania — and 
may  the  wiseacres  of  the  land  hasten  the  day — then  will 
dawn  the  brighter  era  upon  the  scholarship  of  our  coun- 
try.   Let  the  watchword  be*,  less  books,  more  thought. 

J.  A.  M. 
June  8,  1870. 
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EDITORIAL-MISCELLANY. 


Wb  give  considerable  space  to  papers  read  before  the  State  Collegiate 
Association.  We  think  no  one  will  object  to  this.  The  admirable  paper  of 
Profeesor  Brown  ought  to  be  studied  bj  every  teacher,  and  then  read  to 
pnpils.  Superintendent  Hobbs'  position  on  the  ancient  classics  ought  to 
awaken  investigation. 

Professor  Rogers'  paper  on  Pronunciation  of  Latin,  will  appear  in  next 
number. 


The  Institute  work  had  not  sufficiently  advanced  to  allow  any  reports  in 
this  number.  In  next,  we  hope  to  have  short,  pointed  reports  from  a  doaen 
or  more  counties.  Examiners  and  Superintendents  are  respectfully  solicited 
to  forward  reports  on  or  before  the  12th  inst.,  otherwise  they  must  lie  over 
until  November  issue. 


AcooRDiNG  to  the  Auditors*  reports  sent  to  the  office  of  Public  Instruetien, 
there  were  twelve  counties  in  the  State  which  paid  no  "  Liquor  License"  foe 
the  fiscal  year  ending  May  23,  1870.  These  twelve  little  "  Goshens  "  in  the 
land  of  darkness  are  Benton,  Blackford,  Grant,  Hamilton,  Hendricks, 
Henry,  Jay,  Kosciusko,  Lagrange,  Parke,  Steuben,  and  Union.  It  is  en- 
couraging to  know  that  legalized  drunkard  making  is  prohibited  in  twelve 
of  the  ninety-two  counties  of  our  State.  While  we  dare  not  indulge  the 
hope  that  no  liquors  are  sold  in  these  counties,  we  have  the  encouraging 
fact  that  no  liquors  are  sold  by  sanction  of  officers  or  law.  This  is  a  step 
forward.    May  not  other  counties  take  the  same  step  7 

It  is  a  noticeable,  and  perhaps,  significant  fact,  that  eveiy  one  of  these 
counties  is  in  the  north  half  of  the  State,  i.  e.  north  of  the  National  Road.  It 
is  further  a  well  known  fact,  that  as  a  rule,  the  north  half  of  the  State  paya 
tiie  best  salaries  to  teachers.  Corollary:  Whisky  and  education  slightly 
**  fernetfl  "  each  other. 


Ykntilation. — As  Trustees  are  preparing  their  houses  for  the  winter,  we 
desire  to  suggest  a  simple  and  eff'ective  mode  of  ventilating  small  houses. 
This  mode  is  as  follows :  In  building  the  chimney,  let  an  air  shaft,  or  ven- 
ti  duct  be  built  in  connection  with  the  smoke  flue.  They  should  be  separ- 
ated by  only  a  thin  partition — brick  placed  edgewise,  or  sheet'  iron.  The 
latter  is  better.    A  thin  partition  transmits  the  heat  of  the  smoke  flue  into 
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• 
the  veoti  duct,  heating  the  air,  and  as  a  consequence,  producing  a  current, 
and  thus  ventilation.  This  current  will  be  constant  so  long  an  there  is  fire 
in  the  stove,  and  hence  ventilation  equally  constant  When  the  weather  is' 
so  warm  as  to  need  no  fire,  ventilation  is  usually  secured  through  open 
doors  and  windows.  This  means  is  cheap,  efiective,  and  self-operative,  and 
we  think  it  worthy  of  a  place  in  every  small  house  in  the  State. 

If  the  chimney  is  already  up,  the  principle  can  be  applied  as  follows : 
Start  a  ventilating  shaft,  a  tight  box  6x10  inches,  at  any  convenient  place  in 
the  r(om,  carrying  it  into  the  attic,  and  then  passing  it  into  the  chimney. 
The  ascending  current  in  the  chimney  will  produce  a  current,  though  not 
in  the  same  degree,  in  the  air  shaft.  This  in  turn  gives  ventilation,  though 
we  think  not  in  the  same  degree  as  when  smoke  flue  and  venti-duct  are 
built  side  by  side,  as  proposed  above. 

In  view,  therefore,  of  the  simplicity  and  cheapness  of  this  plan,  and  in 
view  of  the  vital  importance  of  pure  air  in  sch(X)l  rooms,  we  earnestly  com- 
mend this  matter  to  the  consideration  of  all  Trustees  and  building  commit- 
tees. 


USE  THE  DICTIONABT. 


Again  we  beg  permit  to  say  to  pupils  and  teachers,  use  your  dictionaries. 
Perhaps  we  would  better  say,  teachers,  teach  your  pupils  how  to  use  their' 
dictionaries.  One  argument  alone  warrants  this  exhortation,  namely,  that 
daily  and  sometimes  hourly,  pupils  are  using  words  utterly  devoid  of  mean- 
ing to  them.  So  far,  they  might  as  well  use  Chinese  or  Choctaw.  One 
reads  that  Pneumatics  is  a  valuable  study,  and  he  believes  some  kind  of  a 
wind  instrument  is  meant.  Another  reads  of  Hermeneuties,  and  pictures 
to  himself  an  interesting  species  of  Australian  animal.  Another  reads  that 
tbe  Swiss  soldiers  sometimes  die  of  Nostalgia,  and  he  straightway  concludes 
tfaat  sore  noses  are  dangerous  things  in  Switzerland.  Thus  nonsense  is  the 
reward  of  his  reading. 

Strange  as  it  may  :)eem,  all  this  occurs  within  the  knowledge,  and  by  per- 
mit of  the  teacher.  In  many  cases  the  teacher  says  nothing,  in  others  he 
says  examine  your  dictionarifS,  but  stops  there.  This  latter  has  the  seem- 
ing of  proper  instruction,  but  only  the  seeming;  in  reality,  with  most  pupils, 
it  is  but  little  better  than  nothing. 

Our  position  then  is  this :  The  pupil  should  (1)  he  taught  how  to  use  ths 
Dictionary^  and  (2)  be  trained  in  its  use.  This  is  the  plan  with  arithme- 
tics, grammars,  geometries,  rhetorics,  etc.,  throughout  the  educational 
course.  When  we  shall  treat  the  dictionary  as  we  do  other  text  books,  when 
we  shall  apply  the  two  rules  above,  then  we  shall  have  touched  the  key- 
note of  its  power.  In  a  word,  it  will  not  do  to  merely  say,  study  your  dic- 
tionaries, I  have  tried  this  time  and  again,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
bave  failed.  As  the  aphorism  says  an  ounce  of  experience  is  worth  a  pound 
of  theory,  I  must  hold  to  experience  versus  theory.  I  have  '*  cornered  "  a 
student  on  a  hard  word  in  his  lesson,  and  then  administered  the  stereotyped 
admonition,  **Study  your  dictionary,"  and  then  on  the  morrow  cornered  him 
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again,  and  repeated  the  admonition,  and  in  two  or  three  dajs  found  matters 
a»  before.  With  this  experience  before  me,  I  must  be  allowed  to  exhort 
tesichera  everywhere:  If  To  teach  pupils  how  to  use  the  Dictio'ary  ;  2,  To 
train  them  in  its  use.  If  any  one  has  discovered  an  eflfectlTe  method  differ- 
iug  from  this,  we  shall  be  thankful  for  information. 

To  specify  the  processes  of  application  of  these  two  rules  is  not  within  the 
proposed  scope  of  this  article.  A  somewhat  elaborate  article  appeared  in 
the  May  number  of  the  Journal,  in  1868,  on  processes.  The  caption  how- 
ever was  "Definition  of  Words,"  but  theme  and  treatment  were  substan- 
tially processes  under  these  rules. 

In  conclusion,  we  state  two  general  propositions  which  have  done  much 
and  are  yet  doing  much  against  a  careful  and  critical  study  of  the  English 
dictionary,  namely :  I,  Non  classical  students,  as  a  rule,  assume  that  they 
can  never  use  the  English  language  with  readiness,  elegance  and  force. 
2,  Classical  students,  as  a  rule,  assume  that  they  (because  of  their  classical 
attainments)  cannot  fail  to  use  the  English  language  with  readiness,  ele- 
gance and  force. 

These  positions  are  both  erroneous,  hence  lead  to  erroneous  practice.  It 
would  be  aside  from  our  purpose  to  show  proof  of  the  erroneousness  of  the 
propositions,  or  the  causes  of  their  perpetuation.  It  will  be  sufficient  for 
present  purpose  to  state  in  brief  and  in  concrete,  that  we  know  persons  of 
limited  classic  attainments  who  use  the  English  language  with  more  skill 
and  force  than  some  who  have  superior  classic  attainments.  Turning  the 
other  side  of  the  proposition  to  the  reader,  we  know  non  classical  speakers 
who  use  the  English  language  with  readiness,  elegance  and  force.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  know  certain  classical  scholars  who  do  not  use  the  English 
language  with  readiness,  elegance,  or  force. 

Now  let  it  not  be  inferred  that  the  classics,  i.  e.  ancient  classics,  vitiate 
the  English.  No,  it  is  the  neglect  of  English  that  brings  impotency  in  Eng- 
lish. He  who  would  master  English  must  study  English.  He  who  would 
learn  to  swim  must  swim,  and  not  stop  with  reading  accounts  of  his  grand- 
father's swimming. 

Therefore,  as  we  must  study  English  to  master  English,  the  English  dic- 
tionary becomes  a  potential  agent  in  this  work.  Hence  our  conclusion  is 
our  caption.  Use  your  Dictionary. 


TO  THE  B0T8. 


Teachers,  please  read  the  following  to  your  boys,— to  the  whole  school  if 
you  like.  It  is  better  than  many  a  lecture  an  hour  long.  Parents,  please 
read  it  to  your  children.^ED.  of  Journal  and  Tsachsk. 

A  GOOD,  STEADY  BOY  WANTED. 

"Wavtkd — A  good,  steady  bov,  of  about  sixteen  years  of  age,  to  learn  the 
printer's  trade.  A  boy  from  the  country  preferred — must  have  a  passable 
English  education,  and  come  with  his  mind  made  up  to  learn  the  trade. 

The  above  is  from  the  /St,  Joseph  County  (Michigan)  Democrat.    The 
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editor  wants  "a  good,  steady  boy,  of  about  sixteen  years  of  age,"  to  learn 
the  printing  business,  to  commence  at  low,  but  reasonable  wages  ;  to  get  the 
first  principles  of  manhood,  and  lay  the  foundation  of  a  business  life.  He  . 
wants  a  boy  who  will  come  "  with  his  mind  made  up"  to  be  manly,  to  give 
his  employer  his  wholo  time,  instead  of  idling  or  shirking,  who  will  work 
without  watching,  who  willetadyto  please,  to  economize  the  property  placed 
in  his  care,  who  will  be  honest,  who  will  stay  in  nights,  who  will  let  liquor 
and  cigars  alone — in  fact,  the  editor  wants  one  of  the  old  fashioned  lads, 
such  as  were  our  grandsires. 

Where  will  we  find  him?  We  ask  the  question  of  every  young  man 
•*  about  frixteen  years  old."  A  "good,  steady  boy."  Where  is  he?  Where 
does  he  live  ?  Where  can  a  letter  reach  his  parents  ?  Where  is  the  young 
man  that  is  willing  to  go  at  a  business  to  make  a  business  of  it?  The  boy 
who  will  take  up  a  trade,  in  preference  to  loafing  about  the  streets,  seizing 
upon  every  new  slang  word — every  loaferish  expression,  a  drag  upon  hiS 
father,  a  source  of  anxiety  to  his  mother,  a  disgrace  perhaps.  "A  boy  from 
the  country  preferred."  Ah !  that  tells  the  story  I  The  editor  tells  in  those 
words  that  a  young  man  of  sixteen  who  has  grown  up  in  a  village  or  city, 
exposed  to,  and  drinking  in  the  vices  of  the  older  and  the  more  wicked,  will 
not  suit  him.  Ue  does  not  regard  him  as  trustworthy,  as  calculated  to  ever 
make  a  true  man,  as  willing  to  listen  to  patient  instruction.  But  will  a  boy 
from  the  country  do?  Perhaps  some  may  prove  faithful.  The  majority  will 
work  a  week,  a  month,  perhaps  two  month««,  and  then,  when  they  shall  be 
able  to  earn  a  part  of  their  wages,  they  get  dissatisfied,  discouraged,  get 
wrong  ideas  of  their  own  smartness  and  other^s  ignorance,  and  go  away,  sel- 
dom if  ever  to  take  up  a  new  trade,  but  to  become  a  knot  upon  the  tree  of 
human  life,  of  no  good  even  to  themselves. 

If  that  editor  gets  a  good,  steady  boy,  one  who  will  fill  the  place  to  his 
satisfaction,  you  may  look  to  see  that  boy  become  a  man — a  business  man — 
a  true  man.  Patient,  economical,  sober  and  industrious,  he  will  strive  to  excel, 
to  understand  without  repeated  injunction,  to  get  up  the  ladder  higher  every 
month,  and  when  he  has  finished  his  trade  he  will  see  that  some  one  also 
wants  a  good,  steady,  competant  man  to  assist  in  managing  a  paper— to  take 
charge  of  an  office — to  become  a  partner  in  a  paying  business. 

It  is  so  in  every  business.  It  wants  those  steady  boys — boys  who  will  come 
to  learn — to  grow  up  into  useful  men,  to  become  energetic,  rushing,  bustling 
atoms  of  the  business  world,  instead  of  drifted  splinters  of  cast-away  wrecks. 
— There  is  a  place  in  this  great  country  for  every  honest,  industrious  boy  to 
learn  a  trade  or  do  buj$iness  at  fair  wages.  It  may  be  hard  to  find  a  position, 
for  every  day  that  passes  only  serves  to  make  employers  distrust  more  and 
more  the  modt  rn  youth.  But  let  any  lad  with  a  bold  heart  to  do  right  by 
himself  and  those  who  would  afford  him  a  chance  to  lifl  himself  into  man- 
hood and  competence  only  say  as  much,  only  put  away  the  idea  that  work 
was  never  meant  for  him,  and  go  plainly  down  and  say  as  much  to  those  for 
whom  he  would  labor,  and  he  will  find  open  doors  on  every  side.  What  the 
world  wants  most,  and  what  is  now  the  hardest  to  get,  is  "a  good,  steady 
boy." — Detroit  Free  Press. 
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EXAMINEB8'  CONVENTION. 

Pursuant  to  the  call  of  the  State  SuperinteiideDt  of  Public  loBtniction, 
the  Convention  of  School  Examiners  held  its  first  meeting  in  the  Normal 
School  building,  on  Tuesday,  August  2,  at  eight  p.  m.,  and  effected  an  or- 
ganization bj  electing  Hon.  B.  C.  Hobbs  chairman,  and  A.  J.  Johnson,  Ex- 
aminer of  Hendricks  county,  Secretaiy. 

A  committee  to  prepare  business  was  appointed,  consisting  of  E.  H.  Sta- 
ley,  of  Clinton  county  ;  Jesse  H.  Brown,  Wayne  ;  W.  H.  Powner,  Decatur ; 
J.  L.  Rippetoe,  Fayette  ;  and  W.  T.  Stillwell,  Gibson.  Also  a  committee  on 
resolutions  was  appointed,  consisting  of  James  B.  Campbell,  of  Posey ;  J.  M. 
Saunders,  Boone ;  W.  L.  Little,  Vermillion  ;  A.  W.  Jones,  Knox ;  and  Wai- 
ter S.  Sm^th,  Rush.     Adjourned. 

Aug.  3,  83^  A.  M. — Called  to  order  and  minutes  read.  The  Committee  on 
Business  reported  the  following  topics  for  the  consideration  of  the  conven- 
tion, which  were  adopted : 

1     The  Subject  of  Examinations,  and  of  Grading  Lioenses. 

2.  Examiners'  Qualifications  and  Compensation. 

3.  Teachers*  Institutes,  and  the  propriety  of  increasing  the  appropria- 
tions therefor. 

4.  The  proper  function  of  the  State  Normal  Schcx>l. 

After  two  days*  deliberation  and  discussion  of  the  above  topics,  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions,  reported  by  the  committee,  were  adopted  as  the  sense  of 
the  convention : 

Tour  committee  beg  leave  to  report  as  follows  upon  the  various  matters 

presented  to  them : 

Beaolved,  1,  That,  in  the  sense  of  this  committee,  there  should  be  a 
County  Board  of  Education,  consisting  of  the  Examiner,  and  the  several 
Township  and  other  school  Trustees  in  the  county,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
meet  annually  at  the  call  of  the  Examiner;  and  that  one  of  the  specific  du- 
ties of  this  Board  shall  be  to  regulate  the  compensation  of  all  the  teachers 
of  the  common  sch(K>l8  for  the  year,  and  in  so  doing,  shall  pay  due  regard  to 
the  items  embodied  in  resolution  sixth. 

2,  That  the  Examiner  should  be  paid  three  dollars  per  day  for  all  office 
work,  and  five  dollars  per  day  for  all  field  work. 

3,  That  Sec.  35  of  the  School  Law  of  Indiana  be  repealed. 

4,  That  the  appropriations  for  Institutes  in  the  several  counties  of  the 
State  be  equal,  and  not  less  than  fitly  dollars  for  each  Institute. 

5,  That,  in  view  of  the  relation  that  the  Normal  School  sustains  to  the 
profession  of  teaching,  it  is  the  duty  of  every  Examiner  and  school  officer 
in  the  State  to  use  his  influence  to  induce  persons  who  are  preparing  to  be- 
come teachers  to  attend  our  State  Normal  Institute,  at  Terre  Haute. 

€,  That  School  Examiners,  in  grading  teachers*  licenses,  should  discrim- 
inate in  favor  of  those  teachers  who  attend  Normal  Schools,  Institutes,  and 
Associations^-othcr  qualifications  being  equal. 

7,  That  each  Examiner  of  the  State  use  his  influence  with  Senators  and 
Representatives  to  have  such  amendments  of  the  School  Law  made  as  are 
suggested  in  the  above  resolutions.         Jas.  B.  Campbell,  Cfiairman  Com, 

The  following  resolution,  presented  by  Jesse  H.  Brown,  of  Wayne,  waa 
adopted : 
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Sesolved.  That  the  school  interestB  of  the  State  woald  be  grreatly  pro- 
moted by  such  legislation  as  woald  make  the  office  of  School  Examiner 
equivalent  in  duties  and  compensation  to  the  office  known  as  County  Super- 
intendent in  the  State  of  Illinois. 

On  motion,  the  convention  ordered  the  Secretary  to  forward  an  abstract 

of  the  proceedings  to  the  Indiana  School  Journal  and  Teaches. 

On  motion,  the  convention  adjourned  sine  die. 

B.  0.  HoBBS,  Chairman. 
A.  J.  Johnson,  Secretary. 

Terre  ffatUey  Aug.  4, 1870. 


CoMMENOEMSNT  AT  Hanoveb.— The  Commencement  exercise  at  this  Insti 
tution  passed  off  pleasantly  and  satisfactorily  to  all,  beginning  with  the  Bac- 
calaureate, which  we  have  heard  well  spoken  of-^we  did  not  hear  it— on 
Sunday,  June  ]  9,  and  closing  with  delivery  of  diplomas  to  the  graduates  on 
Thuraday  following. 

On  Tuesday  evening.  Rev.  J.  L.  Robertson,  of  Cincinnati,  who  was  to 
address  the  Society  of  Religious  Inquiry,  was  not  present,  and  by  request  of 
the  Suciety,  President  Archibald  supplied  his  place.  The  address  seemed 
to  give  general  satisfaction  ;  if  we  should  venture  any  objection,  it  would  be 
that,  though  quite  deep  enough,'  its  length  was,  under  existing  circumstan 
oes,  fully  in  proportion  to  its  depth. 

Anniversary  of  the  Literary  Societies  Wednesday  evening ;  the  oration 
by  Rev.  E.  D.  Morris,  D.  D.,  of  Lane  Theological  Seminary ;  theme,  "Catho- 
licity as  a  Power  in  Education."  A  discourse  of  so  great  ability  is  seldom 
heard  on  such  an  occasion.  Diplomas  delivered  to  the  graduates  of  the  Un- 
ion Literary  Society,  by  Rev.  O.  S.  Thompson,  of  St.  Louis,  and  to  those  of 
the  Philalathean  Society,  by  Prof.  H.  W.  Wiley,  of  Indianapolis.  Both  ad- 
dresses were  excellent,  doing  much  credit  to  the  speakers. 

Wednesday  evening  the  Society  and  Alumni  reunions  took  place,  calling 
up  many  reminiscences  of  days  gone  by,  and  Ki'^i^g  rise  to  the  usual  num- 
ber of  jokes. 

The  Board  of  Trustees  conferred  degrees  as  follows :  That  of  D.  D.  upon 
Bev.  St  F.  Scovel,  Pittsburg,  Pa.;  Rev.  S.  C.  Logan,  Scran  ton.  Pa..  Rev.  W. 
J.  McKnight,  Danville,  Ey.  That  of  A.  M.  upon  Mr.  H.  C.  Dorwell,  Spring- 
field, III. ;  Mr.  G.  F.  Heppard,  Dr.  A.  W.  Patterson,  Rev.  W.  B.  Chamber- 
lain, Prof.  H.  W.  Wiley,  and  Mr.  W.  N.  Burt,  of  Indianapolis  ;  Rev.  W.  A. 
Fatten,  Cambridge  City,  Ind.;  J.  C.  Burt,  Yernon,  Ind,;  R.  L.  Miller,  Esq.» 
and  £.  R.  Monfort,  Esq.,  Greensburg,  Ind.;  Mr.  Preston  McEinney,  Cory- 
don,  Ind.;  Mr.  J.  C.  Eastman,  Belleyue,  Neb. 

This  institution  confers  no  degrees  in  course,  but  upon  the  known  or  ac- 
knowledged merits  of  those  who  receive  them.  The  number  of  graduates 
was  ten. 

The  present  year  has  been  one  of  great  prosperity  to  this  college ;  with  a 
full  Faculty,  and  an  attendance  forty  per  cent,  greater  than  since  the  war 
began,  there  has  been  much  to  encourage  its  friends.    Present  appearances 
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indicate  a  still  greater  addition  to  the  number  of  Btndents  next  year.    The 
Board  of  Trustees  will  hold  an  adjourned  meeting  this  week,  when  they 
will  consider  several  important  changes,  one  of  which  is  the  admission  of 
young  ladies  to  full  privileges  in  the  institution. 
July  5, 1870.  P.  M. 


mOE'S  MANUAL  OF  DEVOTION. 

This  little  work,  published  in  1865,  has  special  value  now.  While  the 
enemy  ib  saying,  "  Suppress  the  Bible,"  every  Christian  and  lover  of  his 
kind,  should  say,  "Hear  ye  the  word  of  the  Lord."  The  time  must  come,  is 
coming,  when  this  globe  must  be  belted  in  zones  of  light,  and  its  atmosphere 
be  vocal  with  prayer.  Shall  we  of  this  age  help  on  this  work  ?  If  so,  by 
whom  and  by  what  means  7  Obviously  the  whom  is  the  children,  young 
hearts  and  young  intellects  ;  and  the  means,  is  Divine  Truth. 

We  reach  the  children  most  conveniently  and  most  effectively  through  or- 
ganizations, the  schools — day  schools  and  Sabbath  schools ;  and  the  truth  is 
alike  potent,  whether  printed  in  the  Bible  or  in  a  school  book.  In  either 
case  the  declaration  is,  "  it  shall  not  return  unto  me  void."  So  says  its  au- 
thor. 

This  book  is  a  happy  compilation  of  Scripture  lessons.  Bating  a  little  too 
rigid  adherence  to  the  Old  Testament,  the  author  has  shown  rare  taste  and 
judgment.  The  hymns  in  general  are  in  beautiful  harmony  with  the  Scrip- 
ture lesson,  and  the  prayers  in  harmony  with  both,  are  impressive  and  ap- 
propriate. 

Who  can  estimate  the  purifying  and  uplifling  tendency  of  this  book,  if  its 
choice  Scripture  lessons,  its  beautiful  hymns,  and  impreseivc  prayers  were 
daily  read,  sung  and  offered  by  the  six  hundred  thousand  school  children  of 
our  State  ?  Blessing  on  this  and  every  other  book  which  shall  help  on  the 
day  when  there  shall  be  a  practical  application  of  the  injunction,  "Bemem- 
her  thy  Creator  in  the  days  of  thy  youth." 

This  book  is  authored  by  Prof.  E.  J.  Bice,  formerly  of  Indiana,  now  of  Col- 
orado, and  published  by  Asher,  Adams  &  Co.,  Indianapolis. 


TBI  BUTE  OF  BE8PE0T. 


On  the  close  of  Professor  Henry  Ballen tine's  services  in  the  State  Uni- 
versity, in  June  last,  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted 
by  the  Faculty  as  expressive  of  their  appreciation  of  him  and  his  work : 

"  As  Prof.  Henry  W.  Ballentine's  labors  with  us  close,  by  limitation,  with 
the  end  of  this  college  year,  we  cannot  part  from  our  esteemed  associate 
without  expressing  our  high  sense  of  the  thoroughness  and  ability  with 
which  he  has  performed  the  work  of  his  chair,  besides  cooperating  with  zeal 
in  all  general  deliberations  for  the  good  of  the  University. 

*'  We  lose  his  efficient  aid  and  genial  companionship  with  unfeigned  re 
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gret;  and  wish  him,  wherever  he  may  select  a  new  field  for  his  lahors,  not 
only  a  choice  and  fruitful  harvest,  hut  also  agreeable  association  with  fel- 
low laborers  who  may  appreciate  his  worth,  with  the  same  heartfelt  senti- 
ments  which  dictate,  from  his  present  colleagues,  these  farewell  words. 

"  The  Secretary  is  requested  to  furnish  a  copy  of  the  above  to  the  Profes 
8or ;  also  to  the  Indiana  School  Jouknal,  for  publication." 

Signed  on  behalf  of  the  Faculty  by  President  and  Secretary. 


From  an  article  on  the  "EflSciency  of  our  Country  Schools,"  we  extract  the 
following :  In  the  country  schools  a  great  variety  is  presented.  The  causes 
are  various :  1.  There  are  competent  teachers  who  know  their  duty  and  do 
it.  2.  There  are  competent  teachers  who  know  their  duty  but  do  it  not  3. 
There  are  Incompetent  teachers  who,  not  knowing  their  duty,  cannot  do  it. 
4.  There  are  those  who  go  to  teaching  temporarily,  waiting  for  something  to 
turn  up.  5.  Neighborhood  harmony  or  wrangling,  as  the  case  may  be  6. 
The  interest  of  school  officials  and  patrons. 

This  is  a  sound  summary  of  causes.  By  way  of  encouragement  we  would 
say  to  the  author,  he  has  good  thoughts,  and  if  he  will  improve  his  literature 
a  little,  he  will  find  a  ready  access  to  this  or  almost  any  other  resi>ectable 
journal.    Try  again. 


The  Jswish  View  of  our  Free  Sohool  System. — Dr.  Lilienthal,  of  Ciu' 
cinnati,  a  Jewish  rabbi,  says :  "  We  have  no  sectarian  Jewish  school  in  this 
city.  All  our  children  go  to  our  excellent  public  and  high  schools.  These 
are  our  pride  and  our  glory.  We  foster  and  support  them  as  the  fundamen- 
tal basis  of  all  our  American  institutions.  Undermine  and  break  up  our  free 
schools,  and  the  whole  fabric  of  our  American  liberties  will  in  time  crumble 
to  pieces.  The  Catholic  priesthi  od  understand  that  very  well.  As  they  take 
more  interest  in  Rome  than  in  our  republic,  they  cry  for  a  division  of  the 
school  fund,  which  is  the  first  death-blow  aimed  at  the  schools  and  the  coun- 
try. The  Jew,  therefore,  feels  himself  in  duty  and  loyalty  bound  to  sup- 
port, at  any  price,  the  system  of  our  free  and  common  education." 

The  Catholic  view  is  slightly  diflercnt. 


J.  N.  S.,  from  Vigo  county,  writes  an  article  bearing  down  on  delinquent 
officials.    From  it  we  extract  the  following.    He  says : 

Directors  in  some  districts  will  not  visit  schools  if  it  can  be  helped.  Trus- 
tees in  some  townships  have  not  been  in  certain  school  houses  within  three 
years  to  examine  school  furniture  ;  and  the  Examiner,  not  having  a  stated 
day  ft^r  examination,  as  required  by  law,  has  subjected  teachers  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  going  "  eight  or  ten  times  to  be  examined  ;"  the  answer  being 
given,  "  I  am  too  busy  to  day,  I  cannot  attend  to  it." 

Now,  if  all  or  half  of  this  be  true,  certain  officials  in  old  Vigo  need  a  ver- 
bal excorialion* 
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Thc  Trustees  of  the  State  UDiversity,  at  their  recent  seBsion,  made  pro- 
vision for  the  erection  of  a  Gymnasium,  150x60  feet.  They  raised  the  stan- 
dard for  passage  from  class  to  class,  consequently  the  standard  for  gradua- 
tion They  provided  also  that  classes  shall  be  examined  by  some  other  per* 
son  than  the  Professor  instructing  the  class.  These  are  steps  toward  higher 
scholarship,  and  His  well.  A  result  will  ere  long  be  fewer  studies  and  thin* 
ner  text  books.  College  courses  are  now  troubled  with  a  cumbrous  too 
muchness. 

In  the  N.  W.  G.  University,  the  following  changes  have  taken  place: 
Professor  Brown  has  resigned  and  become  editor  of  an  agricultural  paper. 
Scott  Butler,  now  Professor  in  the  Preparatory  Department  of  the  State 
University,  has  been  elected  to  the  chair  of  Latin,  to  enter  upon  duty  one 
year  hence.  President  Burgess  has  resigned,  and  President  Benton,  of  Al- 
liance University,  Ohio,  has  been  elected,  but  cannot  accept  because  of  obli- 
gations to  Alliance. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Hanover  College,  Rev.  G. 
C.  Heckman,  formerly  pastor  of  the  Third  Presbyterian  Church,  Indianapo 
lis,  was  elected  President,  vice  Dr.  Archibald,  who  resigns  to  take  a  Profes- 
sorship in  the  Theological  Seminary,  Danville,  Ky. 

J.  M.  Oloott,  formerly  Superintendent  of  the  Terre  Haute  schools,  takes 
the  Superintendency  of  the  Jacksonville  schools,  Illinois.  Salary  $1800. 
Mr.  0.  is  an  indefatigable  worker,  and  an  eflBoient  Superintendent  Our 
best  wishes  go  with  him  to  his  new  field  of  labor,  with  the  hope  that  it  may 
be  both  pleasant  and  profitable. 

Mrs.  Nan.  Standeford  has  been  elected  Superintendent  of  the  Martinsville 
schools.  Salary  $1000.  She  is  the  first  woman  in  Indiana  elected  Superin- 
tendent within  our  knowledge.    Succe&s  attend  her  and  her  work. 

The  world  still  moves.    Let  others  prepare  and  go  up. 

Otilus  Nutt,  Jr.,  an  alumnus  of  the  State  University,  has  been  elected 
Superintendent  of  the  Pendleton  schools.    Salary  $1000. 

John  Cooper,  long  the  Superintendent  of  the  Dublin  schools,  resigns  to 
accept  a  like  position  in  the  Winchester  schools,  Randolph  county.  Salary 
$1700. 

John  E.  Walts,  Assistant  Superintendent  last  year  in  the  Indianapolis 
schools,  takes  the  Superintendency  of  the  Elkhart  schools,  Elkhart  county. 
Salary  $1500. 

Prof.  B.  P.  Cole,  a  veteran  teacher  in  Indiana,  leaves  the  Superintend- 
ency of  the  Bloomington  schools,  to  take  a  like  position  in  the  Greencastle 
schools,  Putnam  county.    Salary  $1200. 

Georob  W.  Leb,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Charlestown  schools,  Clarke 
county,  has  been  elected  to  the  Superintendency  of  the  Bloomington  schools, 
Monroe  county.    We  have  not  learned  whether  he  accepts. 
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Wm.  H.  Wilkt  has  been  reelected  to  the  SuperinteDdeiicy  of  the  Terre 
Haute  schools,  and  his  salary  increased  from  $1600  to  $1800. 

Bev.  Jno.  H.  Martin  has  been  elected  President  of  Moore's  Hill  College, 
yice  President  Harrison  resigned. 

The  catalogue  of  Stock  well  Institute,  Stock  well,  shows  an  enrollment  of 
one  hundred  and  sixtj  eight    J.  P.  Rous,  President 

The  Indiana  Medical  College,  Indianapolis,  graduated  twenty  seven 
members  at  last  commencement.    Next  term  opens  October  18. 

A  WEW  temperance  paper,  called  the  Watchman,  has  recently  been  started 
at  Edinburgh,  Prof.  Jno.  Moffat,  editor.  Mr.  M.  comes  from  Ohio  with  a  fine 
reputation  as  a  temperance  speaker  and  writer.  We  welcome  him.  May  he 
strike  heavy  and  efficient  blows  against  the  monster  evil,  intemperance. 

"  Temperance  in  the  Pubuc  Schools,"  is  a  four- page  tract  by  Prof.  G.  W. 
Hoss,  just  published  by  the  State  Temperaoce  Alliance.  It  should  be  dis- 
tributed in  every  community  and  read  by  every  body,  especially  the  teach- 
ers of  our  State. — Western  Ind^endent. 

The  total  taxable  valuation  of  property  in  Indiana  is  $655,521,479.  The 
number  of  polls,  251,284.  The  old  ** Public  Debt"  of  about  $10,000,000,  is 
about  extinguished.    1871  will  see  Indiana  proudly  out  of  debt 

What*b  in  a  Name  ? — ^Four  George  Washiugtons,  five  Henry  Clays,  and 
six  Andrew  Jaoksons  now  reside  in  the  Louisiana  Penitentiary* 

If  public  speakers  and  sermonizers  would  occasionally  remember  that 
there  are  three  lines  of  movement  in  the  plane  of  thought  instead  of  one, 
they  might  often  be  quite  as  acceptable  to  their  hearers.  There  is  a  lateral 
and  downward  movement  as  well  as  a  forward  one.  These  would  some- 
times give  breadth  and  depth  instead  of  so  much  narrow  and  thin  length. 

The  degree  of  A.  M.  was  conferred  on  J.  H.  Smart,  pro  merito,  by  the  State 
University  at  last  commencement  We  congratulate  our  brother  on  his 
honors. 

The  State  Normal  School  opens  September  7.  Boarding  from  four  dol- 
lars to  five  dollars  per  week. 

A  mistake  occurred  in  our  July  issue,  in  the  advertisement  of  Ezra  Smith 
&  Co.  A  cut  of  the  desk  of  A.  H.  Andrews  &  Co.  was  used  instead  of  the 
one  that  now  appears  in  their  advertisement  on  the  third  page  of  the  cover. 
"We  regret  that  the  mistake  was  made,  and  hope  neither  party  were  injured 
by  it. 
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ABROAD. 


-Two  ex- confederate  officers  are  teaching  colored  schools  in  Texas. 
-The  poet  Whittier  has  been  elected  Trustee  in  Cornell  Uniyersiij. 
-Wilmington,  Delaware,  employs  only  female  teachers  in  her  public 


schools. 

It  is  said  six  Professors  resigned  their  chairs  in  Cornell  University 

last  commencement. 

M.  Jaques  Phillipe  Hedge  has  been  appointed  Superintendent  of 

Public  Instruction  in  France. 

The  last  catalogue  of  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  Boston,  shows  an  en- 
rollment of  two  hundred  and  six. 

The  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  is  considering  a  bill  looking  to  a 

system  of  more  extended  public  education. 

The  great  publishing  house  of  Ivison,  Blakeman  &  Co.,  K.  Y.,  is  said 

to  publish  twelve  thousand  volumes  daily.    Many  of  these  are  school  books. 

It  is  said  Victor  Hugo  is  to  write  the  life  of  John  Brown.    Hov  the 

granite  virtues  of  the  old  hero  will  look  in  velvety  French,  we  do  not  know. 

Gen.  Joseph  E.  Johnson  has  accepted  the   Presidency  of  Nashville 

University.  Salary  $5000,  which  has  been  raised  for  five  years,  by  sub- 
scriptions from  friends. 

Professor  G.  A.  Chase,  formerly  of  Indiana,  now  Principal  of  the  Girls' 

High  School,  Louisville,  Ky.,  recently  received  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  from 
the  Weslyan  University,  Florence,  Alabama. 

Rev.  B.  D.  Nadall,  D.D.,  acting  President  of  Drew  Theological  Semi- 
nary, N.  J.,  died  suddenly  June  20.  He  was  at  one  time  an  able  and  popu- 
lar Professor  in  Asbury  University,  of  this  State. 

Professor  Ira  W.  Allen,  formerly  of  Lafayette,  is  Principal  of  Lake 

Forest  Academy,  Lake  Forest,  111.  The  «ale  of  intoxicating  liquors  is  pro- 
hibited by  law  within  the  limits  of  the  township.  Another  golden  link  in 
the  chain. 

—  A.  C.  George,  D.  D.,  in  a  recent  address  before  the  Illinois  Wesleyan 
University,  declares  himself  in  favor  of  a  National  system  of  education  in- 
stead of  State  systems  We  have  not  seen  Mr.  George^s  arguments,  but 
gravely  suspect  him  to  be  a  better  doctor  of  theology  than  of  education. 
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METHODS  IN  MORAL  EDUCATION— IH. 


B7  PBESIDENT  J.  M.  GREGORY,  L.L.  D. 


I  have  already  shown  that  the  moral  faculties  are  only 
the  ordinary  faculties  of  the  mind  acting  in  the  realm  of 
morals — the  realm  of  the  Eight  and  the  Good — and  hence 
as  susceptible  of  cultivation  in  this  realm  as  in  that  of 
^•^:«.A»«r  A^^Anfifiyi  ffiifii     J  kaATft  also  diflcussed  the  laws 


-» »' 


BOOK    TABLE. 


The  publishers,  oppreeaed  m  other  people  by  the  heat,  had  compaBsion  on 
UB  and  withheld  their  books.    We  hope  to  have  our  usual  quota  next  month. 
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Two  ex-confederatc  officers  are  teaching  colored  schools  in  Texas. 

The  poet  Whitticr  has  been  elected  Trustee  in  Cornell  UniFersity. 

Wilmington,  Delaware,  employs  only  female  teachers  in  her  public 

schools. 

I 

It  is  said  six  Professors  resigned  their  chairs  iu  Cornell  University 

last  commencement. 

I 

M.  Jaques  Phillipe  Hedge  has  been  appointed  Superintendent  of 

Public  Instruction  in  France.  ! 

The  last  catalogue  of  the  Polytechnic  Institute,  Boston,  shows  an  en- 
rollment of  two  hundred  and  six. 

The  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  is  considering  a  bill  looking  to  a 

system  of  more  extended  public  education.  I 

The  great  publishing  house  of  Ivison,  Blakeman  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  is  said 

to  publish  twelv'e  thouaand  vobinipfl  '''!*l?     f/T~  L^  I  '*|  ^  I 

Booksellers,    Paper   Dealers, 

No.  5  East  Washington  Street, 

Are  prepared  to  furnish  Teachers  and  Pupils  and  eyerybody  with  anything  in  the 

BOOK   AND    STATIONERY    LINE. 

They  will  forward  any  Book  in  print,  by  Mbil  or  Express,  at  Oataloffus  Prieet. 
Teachers  visiting  the  City  will  be  very  welcome  at 

ly-2  MERRILL  &  FIELD'S. 


No*  4  East  Washing-ton  Street^  Indianapolis* 

'VOHC£«'*8     3BUOOZC. 


J.   H.    V.   SMITH, 

DEALER  IN 

THEOLOGICAL,  MISCELLANEOUS, 

-A.2srr>    soKcooL    boob:s. 

RELIGIOUS  AND  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  BOOKS  OF  ALL  DENOMINATIOIFB. 

Blank  Books,  Paper,  Envelopes  and  Stationery  of  All  Kindsi 
OZT'Teachers  will  fled  it  to  their  iiiteivst  to  call  and  cxtimine  the  stock,  i  12-tf 
Depository  of  tike  Publications  of  Jfletlkodlst  Book  Concei 
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BT  PRESIDENT  J.  M.  GREGORY,  L.L.  D. 


I  have  already  shown  that  the  moral  faculties  are  only 
the  ordiuary  faculties  of  the  mind  acting  in  the  realm  of 
morals — the  realm  of  the  Bight  and  the  Good — and  hence 
as  susceptible  of  cultivation  in  this  realm  as  in  that  of 
ordinary  scientific  truth.  I  have  also  discussed  the  laws 
for  the  culture  or  education  of  the  moral  powers  as  such. 
It  remains  now  to  take  a  survey  of  the  field  in  which 
these  powers  act  in  order  to  gather  thence  the  more 
specific  and  practical  rules  and  methods  in  moral  educa- 
tion. 

The  field  of  morals  is  the  field  of  Duty,  of  the  action 
due — of  the  ought  or  the  things  owed — of  the  right  or 
reota^  the  things  ruled  or  required — the  field  in  short  of 
moral  law  and  moral  government,  as  all  these  t^rms  of 
our  common  speech  imply.  Duties  on  things  due — moral 
debts — ^infer  like  all  other  debts,  two  parties,  one  who  is 
bound  to  pay,  and  another  who  is  entitled  to  receive  the 
debt.  These  two  parties  to  a  moral  debt  must  always 
stand  related  to  each  other  as  the  very  obligation  of  the 
debt  arises  out  of  and  gathers  its  force  from  these  rela- 
tions. And  we  may  add  that  moral  relations  to  any 
being  or  class  of  beings,  always  imply  moral  obligations 
or  duties  to  these  beings.  We  may  reach,  therefore,  a 
primary  classification  of  our  duties  without  pausing  to 
enumerate  all  of   them  beforehand.    This  earliest  and 
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simplest  classification  is  based  upon  the  being  or  classes 
to  whom  our  duties  are  owed.    Thus  we  have  : 

I.  Duties  to  God,  or  our  religious  duties. 

II.  Duties  to  our  fellow  beings,  or  our  relative  and 
social  duties ;  and 

III.  Duties  to  ourselves,  or  our  personal  or  self-duties. 
In  these  last  the  man  by  a  sort  of  duality  both  owes  and 
receives  the  duties ;  or  we  may  regard  all  self-duties  as 
owed  primarily  to  God,  the  author  of  our  being,  and  of 
the  laws  of  life  and  health. 

A  simple  inspection  of  our  relations  to  these  several 
classes  of  beings  will  enable  us  to  reach  a  convenient 
subdivision  of  these  great  classes  of  duties.  Thus  our 
duties  to  God  or  our  religious  duties  comprise : 

1.  Beverence  for  Him,  as  our  Almighty  Creator  and 
King,  often  called  the  fear  of  Ood. 

2.  Faith  in  God  as  our  infinitely  wise,  just  and  good 
Maker  and  Preserver. 

3.  Love  of  God  as  our  all  perfect  Father  and  Benefac- 
tor and  Friend. 

4.  Service  of  God  as  our  rightful  Kuler  and  the  all- 
wise  Governor  of  the  Universe. 

These  great  leading  duties  subdivide  or  combine  into 
many  others,  which  I  will  not  stop  to  enumerate,  as  it  is 
not  counted  that  our  religious  duties  come  properly 
among  the  moral  institution  of  the  public  schools. 

The  relative  duties*  or  those  we  owe  to  our  fellow- 
beings,  may  be  subdivided  into  those  we  owe  to  man- 
kind and  those  we  owe  to  inferior  beings,  as  the  animals. 
Taking  the  latter  first,  duties  to  animals  embrace : 

1.  In  general,  a  regard  to  their  happiness  in  the  ej\joy- 
ment  of  the  faculties  God  has  given  them ;  a  regard  that 
forbids  us  to 

"Needlessly  set  foot  on  worm." 

It  does  not^  however,  require  ns  to  tolerate  the  presence 
or  even  the  existence  of  a  noxious  animal,  large  or  small, 
if  that  existence  impairs  the  safety  or  even  the  comfort 
of  man.  Through  all  the  ranks  of  animal  life  the  lower 
is  meant  to  administer  to  the  higher — the  brute  to  man. 
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But  the  right  to  '^slay  and  eat^"  involves  no  right  to 
torture  or  deprive  needlessly  of  liberty  or  life. 

2.  Special  duties  to  the  domestic  animals  which  serve 
us.  These  animals  have  been  endowed  by  their  Maker 
and  ours  with  capacities  and  powers  seemingly  designed 
to  fit  them  for  our  use,  and  their  service  may  be  counted 
as  almost  necessary  to  man's  existence  on  the  earth,  or 
at  least  to  his  civilization  and  comfort.  These  capacities 
fit  them  for  new  relations  into  which  we  voluntarily 
bring  them,  and  which  in  turn  bind  us  to  corresponding 
duties.  Their  improvement,  well  being,  and  even  their 
existence  come  to  depend  upon  their  owners  and  masters. 
Care,  kindness,  and  the  instruction  necessary  to  fit  them 
for  their  service  are  among  the  most  obvious  and  com- 
mon of  our  duties  to  them.  Cruelty  and  neglect  are  by 
all  counted  as  wrong,  and  the  failure  of  kindness  and  in- 
struction are  no  less  wrong  in  the  eyes  of  all  who  rightly 
appreciate  the  faithful  labors  of  their  dumb  servitors. 

But  the  most  interesting  and  important  of  our  relative 
duties  are  those  which  are  due  to  mankind.  They  may 
be  easily  divided  into  two  great  classes : 

I.  General  Duties,  or  those  which  we  owe  to  man  as 
man,  without  reference  to  age,  condition,  rank  or  char- 
acter. 

II.  Special  Duties,  or  those  that  are  due  to  classes  and 
from  classes,  as  from  children  to  parents,  from  the  rich  to 
the  poor,  from  rulers  to  people,  &c. 

The  General  Duties  may  all  be  comprehended  under 
the  two  great  heads  of  justice  and  benevolence.  Justice 
comprises  all  that  man  can  claim  as  his  rights.  Benev- 
olence embraces  all  that  he  may  ask  from  our  good  will 
for  his  w^U  being. 

The  duties  of  justice  to  man  include: 

1.  Respect  due  to  manhood  itself  by  virtue  of  its  in- 
herent worth  and  dignity,  till  forfeited  by  bad  conduct. 
It  exacts  of  us  such  courteous  recognition  of  the  pres- 
ence of  every  person  as  every  true  lady  or  gentleman 
never  fails  to  pay. 

2.  Liberty  to  ergoy  without  interference  or  needless 
trouble  the  free  exercise  of  all  his  powers  and  capacities 
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— the  freedom  of   his  house,  his  property,  himself,  in 
thought,  word  and  deed. 

3.  Light  or  enlightenment  Man  comes  into  the  world 
without  experience  or  knowledge,  and  necessarily  de- 
pends upon  his  fellow  man  for  instruction.  The  duty 
may  rest  primarily  upon  the  parent,  but  in  the  greater 
family  of  all  who  live  at  once,  the  duty  rests  upon  all 
who  have  light  to  give  it  to  those  who  have  it  not. 
Happy  the  world  when  this  great  social  duty  shall  be 
fully  recognized,  and  its  requirements  obeyed  by  man- 
kind. 

4.  Succor  in  case  of  peril  of  life  or  limb.  Humanity 
forbids  us  to  see  a  fellow  man  perish  without  an  honest 
effort  to  save  him.  The  world  counts  him  as  almost  a 
murderer  who  leaves  his  fellow  man  to  die  when  he 
might  save  him. 

5.  Property ^  The  right  of  property  is  one  of  the  first 
to  be  recognized,  and  a  large  proportion  of  human  law 
and  government  is  devoted  to  its  preservation.  It  is  the 
duty^  of  every  man  to  leave  his  neighbor  undisturbed  in 
the  enjoyment  of  his  projjerty,  and  if  necessary,  even  to 
help  him  preserve  it. 

The  duties  of  benevolence  include : 

1.  Kindness^  to  be  exhibited  in  the  tokens  of  good  will 
shown  in  the  better  forms  of  courtesy. 

2.  Society^  such  as  the  character  and  social  condition  of 
the  two  parties  may  render  desirable. 

3.  Co-operation^  in  the  common  affairs  of  society,  and 
in  such  enterprizes  as  depend  for  their  effect  on  the  union 
of  several  people.  This  right  is  natural,  not  simply  ac- 
quired, and  is  sacred  until  forfeited, 

4.  Sympaihy^hoih.  in  joy  and  sorrow.  "Weep  with 
those  that  weep  and  rejoice  with  those  who  do  rejoice.'^ 
The  power  of  sympathy  is  the  richest  and  most  effective 
agency  for  the  mitigation  of  sorrow  and  the  promotion 
of  happiness  on  earth.  It  is  the  secret  electric  current 
which  warms,  thrills,  vivifies  the  common  nature  of  man- 
kind ;  the  silent  but  resistless  cohesive  force  which  drawa 
into  solid  society  the  great  company  of  souls  that  would 
otherwise  fly  asunder  as  the  star  dust  of  the  thin  and 
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cheerless  nebulae.  To  shut  man  off  utterly  from  all  sym- 
pathy of  his  fellow  men  would  be  to  imprison  him  in  a 
living  dungeon,  and  deny  him  all  possibility  of  happi- 
ness. 

5.  Lo'^e.  ^^Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself^^ 
said  one  whose  loving  example  affords  us  the  most  splen- 
did portraiture  of  duty.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  by  an 
appeal  to  the  common  heart  of  humanity  that  no  duty 
reaches  so  deep  or  so  high  as  this.  The  first  and  last 
hunger  of  the  heart  of  man,  till  prevented  utterly,  is  for 
the  love  of  his  kind.  A  hundred  forms  of  social  dutv 
stand  arrayed  in  rank  under  this  one ;  or  rather  all  other 
duties  are  but  parts  of  this.  "He  that  loves  fulfills  the 
whole  law.  In  that  beautiful  poem^ "  Abou  Ben  Adhera,'* 
when  the  angel  failed  to  find  the  hero's  name  among 
those  who  loved  God : 


•*'  *  Abou  spoke  more  iow. 


But  cheerUy  still;  and  said,  ^^I  pray  thee  then, 

Write  me  as  one  that  loves  his  fellow  men." 

The  angel  wrote  and  vanished.    Ttie  next  night 

It  came  again  with  a  great  wakening  light, 

And  showed  the  names  whom  love  of  God  had  blessed — 

And  lo!  Ben  Adhem^s  name  led  all  the  rest.'" 

The  Bible  itself  gives  license  to  the  poet's  view  when 
it  asks :  ^'  If  a  man  loves  not  his  brother  whom  he  has 
seen,  how  shall  he  love  God  whom  he  has  not  seen  ?" 

I  pause  here,  remarking  how  broad  this  field  of  relative 
duties  already  shown.  How  many  and  varied  and  impor- 
tant the  lessons  it  affords  to  the  teacher  who  would  teach 
morak.  But  the  field  that  lies  beyond  is  still  broader ; 
and  I  wait  to  explore  that  in  another  article  before  offer- 
ing the  suggestions  I  have  to  make  upon  the  practical 
methods  in  moral  education. 
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LATIN  PRONUNCIATION— WHAT  SHOULD  IT  BEf 


[A  paper  read  before  the  Indiana  State  CoUege  Association^  by  Lewis 
L.  RooKRS,  A.M.,  Professor  of  Latin  Literature,  Indiana  Asbarj 
University,  Oreencastle,  Indiana.] 

Latin  Pronunciation — What  Should  it  Be  ?  It  should 
bo  the  pronunciation  employed  by  Cicero,  Caesar,  Virgil 
and  Horace.  But  as  that  can  not  be  absolutely  deter- 
mined, the  educated  world  should  secure  the  nearest  ap- 
proximation, to  be  determined  by  the  facts  and  evidence 
to  which  they  have  access.  We  do  not  propose  to  discuss 
the  necessity  and  importance  of  uniformity  in  pronunci- 
ation, for  the  opinions  we  heard  expressed  at  the  session 
of  the  Indiana  College  Association^  and  later,  at  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Philological  Association^  show 
that  upon  this  point  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion. 

The  question,  then,  is  simply  reduced  to  this  i  ''  What 
system  shall  we  adopt?"  To  this  question  we  shall  mod- 
estly attempt  an  answer,  asserting  at  the  outset  that  in 
our  earnest  search  after  the  truth  we  have  availed  ourselves 
of  all  the  aids,  both  classical  and  otherwise,  to  which  we 
could  possibly  find  access. 

Of  the  various  systems  of  pronunciation  which  may 
be  characterized  as  national^  the  so-called  English  method 
departs  most  widely  from  the  Eoman,  and  is  directly  at 
war  with  the  structure  and  genius  of  the  Latin  language* 
The  nations  of  the  continent  of  Europe  have  ^^  galvanized 
the  corpse  of  this  dead  old  speech  into  convulsions  gen- 
erally similar,"  yet  the  combination  of  the  German  vowel 
sounds  with  the  English  diphthongal  and  consonant  sounds 
does  not  constitute  the  continental,  or,  indeed,  any  conti- 
nental, system.  The  term  continental  is  a  misnomer,  for 
each  nation  of  the  continent,  German,  French,  Italian 
and  Spanish,  has  its  own  peculiarities  of  pronunciation, 
formed  by  the  national  taste  and  prejudices.  If  Cicero  y 
(pronounced  Kee-kay-ro,)  the  noble  old  Eoman  orator^ 
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should  appear  in  the  forum  to-day,  he  would  be  led  to 
imagine  that  some  upstart  had  entirely  supplanted  him  in 
the  affections  of  the  civic  crowd,  for  how  could  he  know 
th^t  Tsheet-say-ro  mes^nthimseUi  In  France  he  would 
find  that  the  great  Tully's  fame  had  been  obscured  by  a 
later  luminary,  See-say-ro^  and  across  the  channel  by 
still  another  rivaling  glory,  that  of  Sis-e-ro. 

These  inconsistencies,  especially  upon  the  part  of  the 
English,  have  arisen  from  '^  the  disrespectful  teaching  that, 
as  the  Latin  is  a  dead  language,  it  does  not  signify  whether 
or  not  its  beautiful  corpse  be  mentioned  in  tones  of  com- 
mon decency,"  and  with  the  less  excuse,  for,  although 
the  Latin  ceased  to  be  a  living  language  over  twelve 
hundred  years  ago,  yet  the  writings  of  the  grammarians 
contain  such  elaborate  discussions  in  respect  to  the  sounds 
of  the  letters,  (noticing,  indeed,  every  variation  of  the 
Towel  sounds,  describing  the  force  of  each  letter,  and  the 
exact  positions  of  the  organ  in  their  enunciation,)  that 
the  Roman  pronunciation  cat!  be  ascertained  to  a  degree 
of  certainty  beyond  what  would  seem,  all  things  consid- 

• 

ered,^possible.  Considering  the  exhaustive  treatment  of 
the  subject  by  the  grammarians,  ^^  their  failure  to  notice 
so  remarkable  an  irregularity  as  the  tcee  of  onb  character 
to  denote  totally  distinct  sounds^  isj  in  itself ^  conclusive 
proof  that  no  such  irregularity  existed,^^  In  addition  to 
this  direct  evidence,  the  incidental  proofs  found  in  other 
writings  are  almost  innumerable  and  always  in  harmony 
with  the  grammarians  and  rhetoricians.  We  present  the 
following  as  a  scheme  of  the  Koman  vowels : 

A  has  the  sound  of  a  in  ah  or  art. 
A  has  the  sound  of  a  in  aA  or  far. 

fi  has  the  sound  of  a  in  mate  or  eight. 

£  has  the  sound  of  a  in  lane  or  vein. 

I  has  the  sound  of  ee  in  feet. 

I  has  the  sound  of  ee  Hee. 

O  has  the  sound  of  o  in  ohey  or  note. 
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O  has  the  sound  of  o  in  moan  or  tone. 

U  has  the  sound  of  oo  in  hooU  or  u  in  pull. 

0  has  the  sound  of  oo  in  moon  or  ooze.    - 

The  sound  we  have  given  to  a  is  in  full  agreement  with 
the  statements  of  Quintilian,  Priscian,  Terentianus,  Vic- 
torinus  Afer  and  Capella,  who  speak  of  the  vowel  as  be- 
ing uttered,  rictupatulo^  hiaiu  oria^  &c.,  &c.  The  sound 
of  the  vowel  e  is  heard,  according  to  Varro,  in  the  cry  of 
the  sheep,  and  is  wholly  unlike  the  English  e.  Victorinua 
describes  the  vowel  i  as  being  made  with  the  mouth  near- 
ly closed,  and  was  considered  by  both  Greeks  and  Romans 
as  identical  with  the  Greek  z,  (iota,)  which,  according  to 
Pennington,  ^^  was  sounded  like  the  e  in  mete.  The  English 
word  seat  retains  the  force  of  the  Latin  aitus^  {aeet-uaj)  from 
which  it  is  derived.  When  lotiff^  according  to  Pennington, 
the  Latin  o  agrees  with  the  Greek  fl,  (omega,)  and  when 
ahort,  with  the  Greek  <?,  (omikron,)  in  forming  which  Di- 
onysius,  of  Halicarnassus,  says :  '^  the  mouth  is  rounded, 
and  the  lips  disposed  in  a  circle,  and  the  breath  strikes 
upon  the  extremity  of  the  lips."  The  sound  of  o  in  7iot 
was  unknown  to  the  Greek,  Latin,  German,  &c.  Capella 
describes  the  vowel  u  as  being  formed  with  the  lips  not 
only  rounded,  but  protruded,  and  has  invariably  the 
sound  of  ooj  long  or  short,  never  that  of  the  English 
you.  The  Greeks  in  transferring  Latin  proper  names  al- 
ways substituted  ou  for  the  «,  and  the  Romans  employed 
u  to  represent  ou. 

DIPHTHONGS. 

According  to  Priscian,  a  diphthong  is  a  union  of  two 
vowels,  both  of  which  are  aounded.  The  difference,  for 
example,  between  ai  as  a  diphthong  and  as  a  dissyllable 
is  that  in  the  former  instance  it  is  uttered  with  one  and 
in  the  latter  with  ttpo  emissions  of  the  voice. 

ae  or  ai  is  sounded  like  the  English  adverb  ay. 

au  has  the  sound  of  ow  in  now. 

oe  or  oi  has  the  sound  of  oi  in  Stoic^  or  oe  in  co-eval. 
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UU  which  most  of  our  grammarians  treat  as  a  diph- 
thong, is  improperly  so  considered,  for,  placing  the  stress  of 
voice  upon  the  first  vowel,  we  have  oo-ee^  a  dissyllable ; 
on  the  second,  if  that  were  possible,  and  we  have  we^  no 
longer  a  diphthong,  the  sound  of  one  of  the  vowels  being 
lost. 

CONSONANTS. 

With  respect  to  the  consonants,  the  differences  between 
the  trnie  Roman  and  the  English  systems  are  limited 
mainly  to  the  characters  c^g^  qu^jy  «,  and  U 

The  letter  c,  corresponding  in  the  original  Koman  al- 
phabet to  the  Greek  ;^,  (gamma,)  was  at  a  very  early  pe- 
riod in  the  history  of  the  language  hardened  into  the 
sound  of  ^,  and  has  taken  the  place  of  k  in  all  the  words 
of  the  language,  with  one  or  two  exceptions.  Zumpt, 
whose  authority  all  will  acknowledge,  says:  ''The  Romans, 
as  far  as  we  can  ascertain,  always  pronounced  c  like  ^, 
and  the  OreeJcs^  in  their  intercourse  with  the  Romans^  did 
not  hear  any  other  pronunciation,'^^ 

In  the  interchange  of  words  the  Greeks  used  x  (kappa) 
for  the  Roman  c,  and  conversely,  the  Romans  substituted 
c  for  X  (kappa)  when  Latinizing  Greek  words.  Suidas,  in 
speaking  the  c  worn  on  the  shoes  of  the  Roman  senators, 

calls  it  T^  Fatfia'txuv  xdrnza. 

The  letter  g  was  invariably  guttural  in  its  force,  and 
without  dwelling  upon  the  proof,  we  will  state  as  a  rule 
that 

c  is  always  sounded  like  ^,  and 
ff  is  always  hard,  as  ff  in  ffet. 

This  leads  us  to  pronounce  Cicero,  Kik-e-ro ;  Caesar, 

Kai-sar;  Scipio,  Skip-i-o;  then  let  us  do  so,  even  against 

the  dictum  of  Brother  Jonathan,  John  Bull,  or  Monsieur 

Nong-tong-paw.    Let   us   learn   things   (and  words  are 

things)  right,  and  if  not  just  right,  as  i^early  right  as  may 

be. 

The  combination  qu  in  the  classical  period  represented 

invariably  a  simple  consonant  sound,  never  created  j?m- 
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tion^  was  often  interchanged  with  o^  and  had,  according 
to  the  grammarians,  the  same  sound  with  e  and  k.  For 
example,  quum  and  cum^  quotidie  and  ootidie^  loquutus 
and  locuius^  (&o.,  dkc.  We,  therefore,  affirm  that  c,  A,  and 
qu  were  identical  in  power  and  exactly  similar  in  sound. 
This  we  state  upon  the  authority  of  Priscian,  Book  let, 
Chapter  iv.     See  also  Donatus,  Victorinus,  Quintilian,  &c. 

S  is  always  a  sharp  sibilant,  and  never  \^9a  the  sound  of 
2.  The  Latin  numeral  tres^  being  pronounced  tra^e^  t  al- 
ways preserved  its  pure  sound ;  thus,  artium  is  not  to  be 
pronounced  ar-«A^^-wm,  but  ar-ti^um^  ratio  not  ra-she-Oy 
but  ra-ti'O, 

cT^and  /are  essentially  the  same  character,  thus,  jafn 
or  iam.  To  elaborate  these  would,  however,  in  our  opin- 
ion, reflect  upon  the  attainments  of  those  wh€m  we  ex- 
pect to  be  most  interested  in  this  subject,  and  we  forbear. 

If  the  evidence  we  have  presented  were  entirely  want- 
ing, and  if  the  system  of  pronunciation  we  urge  were  a 
theory^  still  it  is  preferable  to  the  so-called  English  meth- 
od, the  utter  incompatibility  of  which  with  the  proper 
quantity  of  Latin  words  ought  to  determine  its  rejection. 
Indeed,  we  venture  to  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  it  is  im- 
possible, in  many  instances,  to  scan  Latin  verse  by  the 
English  system.  For  example,  "  Sed  quamquam  in  mag- 
nus  opibus  plumave  paterna,"  by  the  English  method  of 
scanning  gives  us — 

^~         ^—         -^        —  ,„^  „,^     "^      — ~       "^  ._^  ,_^     ""• 
Sedquam  |  quMnmag  |  nisopi  |  bus  plum  |  avepa  |  ter- 

na. 

Also, ''  Multa  quoque  et  bello  passus  dum  conderet  ur- 
bem,"  gives  us — 

Multa    quo  |  qu'  et  bel  |  lo  pas  |  sus  dum  |  conderet 

urbem. 

The  pronunciation  of  the  two  verses  gives  us  in  the  first 
verse  "  quin,"  in  the  second  foot,  which  word  does  not  oc- 
cur, and  which  would  destroy  the  sense  of  the  clause ;  in 
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the  next  instance  we  have  clearly  "  quet,"  in  the  sec- 
ond foot,  which  is  simply  nonsense.  Now  change  the 
orthography,  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  to  the  eye  the 
proper  sound,  and  we  have — 

Sed  kamk'  |  in  mag  |  nees  opi  |  boos  ploom  |  ave  pa  I  terna, 

Moolta  kok'  |  et  bel  I  lo  pas  I  soos  doom|conderet|oorbem, 

something  which  we  think  the  Koman  poet  might  recog- 
nize as  scratched  by  his  stylus  in  his  moments  of  inspira- 
tion. The  false  method  simply  gives  us  the  proper  num- 
ber of  feet ;  the  syllables  of  the  foot  are  used  as  long  or 
short,  according  to  the  demands  of  the  case,  and  ry  thm  (?) 
is  secured  by  a  monotonous  cadence,  resulting  in  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  completely  ignoring  quantity^  and 
basing  the  scansion  of  Latin  verse,  like  that  of  £nglish, 
upon  accent. 

This  is  a  brief  and  necessarily  imperfect  presentation 
of  the  Romanic  System,  as  we  may  call  it,  which  has  al- 
ready been  adopted  by  some  of  the  most  famous  univer- 
sities of  the  continent,  and  by  a  few  of  the  literary  insti- 
tutions of  our  own  country.  The  serious  evils  attending 
the  want  of  a  uniform  system,  and  the  absurdities  of  the 
prevailing  systems,  clamor  for  correction,  and  we  offer 
compromise  ground ;  not  that  we  would  yield  any  princi- 
ple of  the  system  we  advocate,  but  rather  that,  upon 
investtgatiofij  scholars  will  accept  the  Romanic  as  the  sys- 
tem of  vital  importance  to  the  dignity,  the  value,  and 
the  progress  of  Latin  Philology. 

This  system  claims  adoption  because  it  is  authorized  by 
the  Roman  grammarians ;  because  it  is  simple,  regular 
and  philosophical ;  because  it  is  euphonious  and  beautiful; 
because  the  etymology  of  words  is  always  accurately 
preserved ;  because  it  is  the  only  system  by  which  Latin 
verse  can  be  correctly  scanned;  because  oomparativs 
philology^  now  rising  to  the  dignity  of  a  science,  is  im- 
mensely facilitated.  "  To  accomplish  this,  we  believe  it 
is  only  necessary,  as  Lipsius  predicts,  *  Audeat  enim  una 
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aliqua  (gens)  et  omnes  audient,' "  for  as  we  become  famil- 
iar with  the  true  system,  we  shall  love  and  prize  it'  We 
shall  appreciate,  as  we  have  never  done  before,  the  real 
majesty  of  the  Latin  language,  the  true  dignity  and 
power  of  Koman  eloquence,  the  genuine  harmonies  and 
smoothly  flowing  numbers  of  Roman  verse. 


CHEMISTRY  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY. 


If  we  could  subject  the  body  of  an  adult  person,  weigh- 
ing one  hundred  and  fifty-four  pounds,  to  the  process  of 
chemical  analysis,  and  then  set  down  the  results  in  the 
usual  way,  it  would  read  about  as  follows : 

Founds.      *    Ounces.  Grains. 

Oxygen Ill 0 0 

Hydrogen 14  0 0 

Carbon    21 0 0 

Nitroi^en   3 8 0 

Phosphorus 1 12 190 

Calcium 2 0 0 

Sulphur 0 2 219 

Fluorine 0 2 0 

Chlorine 0 2 47 

Sodium 0 2 116 

Iron 0  0 100 

Potassium 0 0 290 

Magnesium 0 0 12 

Silicon 0 0 2 

154  0  0 

The  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  for  the  most  part,  are  com- 
bined in  the  body  in  the  form  of  water;  of  this  com- 
pound there  would  be  about  one  hundred  and  ten  pounds. 
The  carbon  is  mainly  contained  in  the  fat;  the  phospho- 
rus and  calcium  exist  in  the  bones  ;  the  other  minerals, 
in  the  juices  of  the  flesh  and  in  the  blood.  Of  course  the 
statements  as  given  are  but  a  rode  approximation  to  the 
truth,  but  they  are,  nevertheless,  sufficiently  exact  to  af- 
ford a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  substan- 
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ces,  and  the  amounts  which  enter  into  the  human  organ- 
ization. 

From  this  presentation,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  body 
holds  sufficient  water  at  all  times — about  fourteen  gal- 
lons— to  drown  the  individual,  if  it  were  contained  in  a 
suitable  vessel.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  six  pints 
of  this  water  leave  the  system  each  day.  If  we  drink 
largely,  of  course  an  increased  quantity  is  eliminated 
through  the  excretory  organs.  This  liquid  finds  its  way 
into  the  system  through  the  food  and  drink.  Considera* 
bly  more  than  half  the  bulk  of  all  the  bread,  meat,  and 
vegetables  used  as  food,  is  water.  There  is  no  other  sub- 
stance but  water  which  remains  unchanged  after  enter- 
ing the  body.  Under  the  terribly  destructive  influence 
of  vital  chemical  action,  all  other  agents  and  bodies  are 
torn  asunder,  and  from  their  elements  are  formed  new 
compounds  of  most  strange  and  complex  natures ;  water 
flows  through  our  life  as  it  flows  from  mountain  cataracts 
and  meadow  springs,  unchanged  and  unchangeable,  save 
in  its  physical  aspects  and  condition.  It  is  made  capable 
of  holding  in  solution  all  the  nutrient  and  efiete  princi- 
ples which  enter  or  are  rejected  from  the  human  organ- 
ization, and  it  is  the  medium  through  which  it  is  built  up 
and  torn  down.  Life  and  death  are  alike  dependent  upon 
its  agency. 

Of  phosphorus,  every  adult  person  carries  enough — one 
and  three-fourths  pounds — about  with  him  in  his  body,  to 
make  at  least  four  thousand  of  the  ordinary  two-cent 
packages  of  fi*iction  matches,  but  he  does  not  have  quite 
sulphur  enough  to  complete  that  quantity  of  the  little 
incendiary  combustibles.  This  phosphorus  exists  in  the 
bones  and  in  the  brain,  and  is  one  of  the  most  important 
constituents  in  the  body.  Every  school-boy  is  acquainted 
with  those  strange  metals,  sodium  and  potassium,  for  he 
has  seen  them  flash  into  a  brilliant  flame  when  thrown 
upon  water.  The  body  contains  two  and  one-fourth 
ounces  of  the  former,  and  a  half  ounce  of  the  latter 
metal;  enough  for  all  needed  experimental  purposes  in 
the  schools  of  a  large  city.  The  twelve  grains  of  mag- 
nesium would  be  ample  in  quantity  to  form  the  "  silver 
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rain  "  for  a  dozen  rockets,  or  enough  to  create  a  light, 
which  under  favorable  conditions  could  be  seen  for  a 
distance  of  twenty  miles. 

Our  analysis  disproves  the  old  vulgar  notion,  that  the 
blood  of  ten  men  contains  iron  enough  to  form  a  plow- 
share. The  one  hundred  grains  of  metallic  iron  found  in 
the  blood  of  a  healthy  adult  would  be  sufficient  to  make 
a  good-sized  penknife  blade,  but  no  useful  instrument  of 
a  larger  size.  There  is  one  important  element  associated 
with  iron  in  the  blood,  which  does  not  appear  in  the  ^^an- 
alysis,"  and  that  is  manganese.  This  element  has  not 
been  recognized  until  a  comparatively  recent  date,  and 
its  importance  has  been  strangely  overlooked.  At  a  fu- 
ture time,  under  the  medical  head,  we  shall  call  attention 
to  its  important  therapeutical  relationships. 

Probably  no  fact  in  medical  or  chemical  science  is 
more  widely  understood  than  that  there  ^'  is  iron  in  the 
blood."  As  a  fact  it  is  no  more  remarkable  than  that 
this  fluid  holds  potassium  or  sodium,  or  that  the  brain  is 
permeated  with  phosphorus.  The  popular  curiosity  and 
interest  regarding  iron  as  it  exists  in  the  circulation,  have 
been  excited  by  the  venders  of  quack  remedies  alleged 
to  contain  some  combination  of  the  element.  While 
there  is  much  that  is  very  absurd  in  the  statements  pop- 
ularly presented,  it  is  impossible  to  overlook  the  import- 
ance to  the  well-being  of  the  individual  of  the  lew  grains 
of  iron  found  in  the  blood.  If  the  quantity  is  diminished 
from  any  cause,  the  whole  economy  suffers  serious  de- 
rangement. We  have  reasons  to  believe  that  when  the 
normal  quantity  (about  one  hundred  grains)  is  reduced 
ten  per  cent,  the  system  is  sensibly  aflected,  and  the 
health  suffers.  How  sensitive  to  all  the  chemical  reac- 
tions going  on  within  and  around,  is  this  complex  ma- 
chine which  we  call  the  body  I 

But  iron,  among  the  mineral  constituents  of  the  body, 
does  not  stand  alone  in  its  important  relationship.  The 
metals  exist  combined  with  other  bodies,  or  they  are 
locked  up  in  the  form  of  salts,  which  are  vital  to  the 
economy.  There  are  five  pounds  of  phosphate  of  lime, 
one  of  carbonate  of  lime,  three  ounces  of  fluoride  of  cal- 
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cium,  three  and  a  half  ounces  of  common  salt,  all  of 
which  have  important  ofSces  to  fill.  Not  one  of  them 
must  fall  in  quantity  below  the  normal  standard.  If  the 
lime  fails,  the  bones  give  way ;  if  salt  is  withheld,  the 
blood  suffers,  and  digestion  is  impaired ;  if  phosphorus 
is  sparingly  furnished,  the  mind  is  weakened,  and  the 
tendency  is  toward  idiocy. 

Whence  do  we  obtain  these  extraordinary  metals  and 
•  mineral  substances  which  are  diffused  through  the  body  ? 
It  is  certain  that  among  the  dishes  found  upon  our  tables 
none  contain  phosphorus,  lime,  iron,  or  magnesium,  in 
their  isolated  condition.  In  the  food  we  daily  consume 
these  minerals  are  found,  and  they  constitute  a  part  of 
the  materials  of  its  structure.  A  pound  of  wheat,  of 
which  we  make  our  bread,  holds  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  mineral  substances  ;  a  pound  of  potatoes  contains  the 
eighth  of  an  ounce;  cabbages,  lettuce,  apples,  pears, 
strawberries,  etc.,  also  contain  considerable  quantities. 
Beef  and  other  meats  contain  about  four  pounds  of  min- 
erals in  each  hundred,  and  in  the  juices  there  are  certain 
remarkable  agents  which  are  crystallizable,  which  have 
an  alkaline  reaction,  and  which  unite  with  acids  to  form 
salts.  These  are  creatine,  creatinine,  osmazome,  etc. 
We  hardly  know  where  to  class  these  agents,  but  they 
are  undoubtedly  of  the  highest  importance  in  nourishing 
our  bodies. 

In  case  of  deficiency  of  mineral  compounds  in  the 
economy,  it  is  possible  to  supply  a  part  of  them  by  the 
use  of  the  substances  themselves,  but  there  are  others 
which  can  enter  only  through  the  food. 

Common  salt — chloride  of  sodium — furnishes  directly 
and  readily  the  sodium  salts  and  compounds.  Iron  can 
be  supplied  to  the  blood  by  administering  it  in  various 
forms  and  combinations,  or  by  giving  the  pure  metal  in 
powder. 

Perhaps  lime  in  some  of  its  soluble  forms  is  assimila- 
ble, and  the  same  may  also  be  sai4  of  phosphorus,  as  held 
in  the  weaker  chemical  combinations,  as  is  hypophos- 
phorus  acid,  and  in  the  alkaline  hypophosphite  salts.  If 
invalids  who  need  the  lime  and  phosphorus  compounds 
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would  use  whole  wheat  bread,  they  would  secure  the 
mineral  food  in  s^  perfectly  natural  way.  In  the  outer 
covering  of  the  wheat  berry,  for  some  good  reason,  those 
elements  are  mainly  stored  up,  and  if  we  sift  out  and 
throw  away  the  bran,  we  deprive  ourselves  of  the  most 
essential  portion  of  the  grain. 

In  the  extract  of  beef,  or  in  the  isolated  juice  of  beef, 
are  found  enormous  quantities  of  minerals  in  a  perfectly 
assimilable  condition.  In  one  hundred  pounds  of  good 
dry  extract  of  beef,  made  by  evaporating  the  juices,  there 
are  contained  twenty-one  pounds  of  the  most  important 
agents  needed  in  the  animal  economy.  We  would  sug- 
gest to  physicians  and  invalids  the  use  of  this  beef  ex- 
tract in  all  cases  where  the  system  is  suffering  from  defi- 
cient nutrition,  or  where  there  is  any  weakening  of  the 
vital  powers  through  an  insuflScient  supply  of  the  min- 
eral or  nutritive  agents  essential  to  perfect  health* — Bos- 
ton Journal  of  Chemistry. 
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Upon  arriving  at  the  station  our  first  care  was  to  secure 
a  hotel.  We  then  sallied  out  to  see  the  castle.  On  our 
way  we  passed  an  old  ruin,  once  the  palace  of  the  Earl 
of  Mar,  which  still  bears  some  of  his  armorial  ensigns, 
that  carry  us  back  in  thought  to  those  feudal  times  when 
war  was  a  pastime.  The  castle  stands  on  an  elevation 
220  feet  above  the  town,  and  commands  an  extensive 
view,  which  includes  the  Pentland,  Ochil,  and  Campsie 
hills,  and  the  battlefields  of  Bannockburn  and  Falkirk. 
The  Palace  of  James  V  and  his  Queen,  Mary  of  Guise,  is 
in  the  castle,  and  a  garrulous  old  woman  stood  ready  to 
show  us  the  room  where  the  King  assassinated  Douglas, 
and  threw  his  body  out  of  a  window,  beneath  which,  she 
averred,  his  bones  were  found  not  many  years  since  by 
some  workmen.    Walking  upon  the  battlements  a  stone 
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seat  near  a  loop  hole  was  pointed  out  as  the  place  where 
Mary  used  to  sit  and  watch  the  tournaments  and  feats 
of  chivalry  performed  by  noble  lords  and  belted  knights 
in  the  yard  below.  The  initials  M.  8.  cut  in  the  stone 
are  revered  by  many  a  Scotsman.  In  the  chapel  she 
was  crowned  Queen  of  Scots,  and  her  son  James  YI 
was  baptized  there.  A  dark,  dank  dungeon  is  shown 
where, 

^^-..........Motionless  and  moanless  drew. 

His  parting  breath,  stout  Roderick  Dhu  I"— 

while  old  Allan  chanted  in  his  dying  ear,  the  picture  of 
the  battle  that  laid  forever  in  the  dust  the  proud  clan  of 
Alpine's  prime.  Near  the  castle  is  Heading  Hill, 
where  many  a  victim  of  royal  displeasure  expiated  his 
offences  by  a  bloody  death.  Every  spot  about  Stirling 
is  rich  in  historic  events.  Within  the  range  of  vision 
from  Castle  Hill  the  Romans  encamped  and  Wallace  de* 
feated  and  humbled  Edward  I.  Here  also  Bruce 
routed  Edward  H,  and  established  the  freedom  of  Scot- 
land, by  the  ever  memorable  battle  of  Bannockburn. 
Antique  and  venerable,  the  castle  overlooks  a  country 
hallowed  with  memories  of  Scottish  history,  whose  actors 
have  long  since  passed  away.  All  the  morning  we 
roamed  among  the  varied  remains  of  another  time  and 
age,  leaving  in  the  afternoon  for  Edinburgh. 

This  city,  so  full  of  poetic  and  romantic  interest,  is 
situated  on  the  Frith  of  Forth,  two  miles  from  the  sea, 
and  contains  about  150,000  inhabitants.  Its  ancient  name 
is  said  by  some  historians  to  have  been  Edwinesburgh, 
from  Edwin,  King  of  Northumbria,  who  reigned  in  617 
over  the  southern  portion  of  Scotland,  while  others 
assert  that  it  derived  its  name  from  the  Gaelic  Dun- 
Edin  (face  of  the  hill).  It  stands  'upon  three  ridges,  the 
middle  ridge  being  the  far-famed  Canon^ate.  Our  first 
feat  was  to  climb  Oalton  Hill,  from  which  we  obtained  a 
magnificent  view  of  the  city  and  suburbs.  Many  mon- 
nments  adorn  its  summit,  and  the  observatory  here  finds 
a  fitting  place.  The  National  Monument,  built  after  the 
design  of  the  Parthenon  at  Athens,  is  still  unfinished. 
Sitting  down   upon  a  seat,  we  gazed  upon  the  Pent* 

(2) 
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land  Hills,  Lammermoor,  Holy  Rood,  Arthur's  Seat  and 
Salisbury  Crags,  until  the  sun  set  in  gorgeous  loveliness 
behind  the  hills  of  Rob  Roy  and  Roderick  Dhu.  Re- 
torning  in  the  mellow  sunset  glow  we  paused  at  the 
splendid  Gothic  monument,  erected  in  honor  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  Among  the  statues  adorning  the  niches 
we  recognized  the  "  Last  Minstrel,"  who  was  just  tuning^ 
his  harp  for  his  last  lay,  and  Meg  Merrilies,  breaking 
the  sapling  over  the  head  of  Lucy  Bertram.  There  stood 
also  the  "Lady  of  the  Lake,"  as  Scott  so  gloriously 
pictured  her.  A  fine  statue  of  Sir  Walter  with  his  dog^ 
Bevis  by  his  side,  filled  us  with  dear  memories  of  his  in* 
imitable  tales  and  legends.  Who  shall  immortalize  our 
country  as  Scott  has  his? 

Twilight  shadows  settled  darkly  abont  us  ere  we  left 
the  spot,  and  we  could  hardly  be  reconciled  to  the  night's 
rest  which  must  intervene  before  we  could  see  Holy 
Rood.  Early  the  next  morning  we  were  astir,  but 
learned  that  we  could  not  see  the  Palace  until  noon, 
so  we  smothered  our  disappointment,  and  consumed  our 
time  on  other  objects.  We  drove  through  the  streets  to 
see  the  tall  houses,  some  of  them  being  ten  stories  high, 
and  passed  the  church  where  "Bonnie  Annie  Laurie" 
was  married,  halting  to  see  the  old  house  where  John 
Knoz  used  to  live.  It  was  a  quaint  looking  old  structure^ 
covered  with  texts  of  scripture  and  images  of  saints, 
angels  and  cherubs.  His  bones  repose  in  the  street, 
and  the  spot  is  marked  by  a  cross.  They  were  interred 
in  the  cemetery,  but  cutting  a  street  through,  it  so  hap- 
pened, it  ran  over  his  grave.  I  fancy  his  spirit  scolded 
some  at  such  a  rude  act,  that  is  supposing  his  spirit  to 
have  retained  any  of  its  old  inclinations.  Riding  on,  we 
paused  at  the  heart  of  Mid  Lothian,  a  heart  of  stone, 
making  part  of  the  street  pavement.  Winding  our  way 
up  the  hill,  the  Oastle  allured  our  footsteps  and  we 
entered  its  massive  gates.  It  stands  on  a  basaltic  rock 
containing  an  area  of  seven  acres,  and  is  three  hun- 
dred and  eighty-three  feet  above  the  sea  level.  It  haa 
been  the  royal  residence  of  many  kings,  suffering 
sieges  and  capture,  and   has  a  world  of  history  con. 
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nected  with  it,  that  makes  it  interesting  to  travelers. 
Here  were  the  rooms  where  Mary  of  Guise  died,  and  her 
daughter  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  gave  birth  to  Henry 
VI.    Here  was  the  window  where  the  eight  days  old 
baby,  Henry,  was  let  down  in  a  basket,  when  he  was 
stolen  from  his  mother's  arms.    A  beautiful  portrait  of 
Mary,  taken  when  she  was  eighteen,  hangs  in  the  room, 
and  beside  it  the  smirking  face  of  her  husband  Darn- 
ley.    The  portrait  of  the  plotting  Bothwell  also  holds  a 
place  in  that  cabinet  of  faces,  and  the  pinched,  puckered, 
thin-lipped  face   of  Queen    Elizabeth,  with   her  long, 
slender,  pipe-stem  waist,  made    rather  an   unfortunate 
appearance  beside  the  magnificent  and  singularly  sweet 
beauty  of  her  victim  and  sister  Queen.    While  gazing 
upon  the  tender,  girlish  face  of  Mary  we  found  it  difficult 
to  believe   the  many  atrocious  things  said  of  her,  and 
we  left  the  room  feeling  that  she  had  been  more  "  sinned 
against  than  sinning."    It  was  hard  to  keep  from  calling 
Elizabeth  a  coquetting,  jealous  old  maid  while  scanning 
her  picture,  so  frightfully  disfigured  by  ornaments  and 
the  Axed  up  style  of  dress.     Irresistibly  we  gave  our 
hearts   to   the   unfortunate  Mary;   and  buying  a  little 
picture  of  her,  we  followed  our  guide  up  stairs  to  see 
the   Begalia  of  Scotland,  which   comprises  the   crown, 
sceptre,  and  other  valuables.    They  were  for  along  time 
hidden,  and  were  discovered  in  an  ^  old  chest  in  the 
room  they  now  occupy.    The  crown  is  of  red  velvet, 
studded  with  diamonds,  and  is  a  very  heavy,  unartistic 
affair.    We  duly  inspected  the  sword,  sceptre,  and  other 
antique  relics,  and  gave  our  last  look  at  the  superb  im- 
itation of  the  far  famed  Eoh-i-noor,  then,  followed  by  the 
police,  we  rushed  down  stairs.    These  worthies  no  doubt 
felt  quite  relieved  when  we  were  safely  out  of  the  crown 
room,  and  none  of  the  treasures  were  missing.    Little 
temptation  that  faded  old  crown  presented,  if  the  thief 
were  obliged  to  wear  it ;  and  I  can  not  imagine  what 
earthly  use  the  other  trinkets  could  be  put  to  by  plain 
matter-of-fact  Yankees.    Followed  by  one  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's bare-legged  Highlanders,  we  went  out  on  the 
battlements  t<)  salute  Mens  Meg,  as  it  could  not  perform 
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that  service  for  us,  having  bursted  itself  in  its  last  efforts 
to  salute  James  II,  in  1682.  Our  ^late  war  produced 
larger  cannon  than  this  old  relic  of  antiquity,  but  its 
historic  associations  render  it  famous. 

Leaving  the  Castle  we  rode  along  the  Canongate  and 
alighted  to  be  shown  the  exact  spot  where  Darnley  was 
blown  up.  I  whispered  to  the  guide  that  he  deserved  a 
blowing  up,  to  which  he  assented,  and  so  the  matter 
was  settled  that  he  only  got  his  just  deserts.  After 
walking  through  the  Parliament  House,  we  peeped  into 
the  dissecting  room  of  the  Medical  College  (I  hope  we 
shall  obtain  forgiveness  for  that  last  offense)  and  then 
went  into  John  Knox's  old  church.  Mounting  the  pulpit, 
I  tried  to  imagine  how  the  sturdy  old  ranter  felt.  While 
engaged  in  these  pious  meditations  I  heard  a  lady  whose 
voice  was  unmistakably  American,  asking  who  this 
"John  Knox  was."  She  thought  she  had  heard  of  him 
somewhere,  but  was  not  quite  sure.  Something  like  a  smile 
was  heard,  felt  or  seen  in  that  pulpit,  and  my  reflections 
ended  with  a  desire  to  throw  his  old  cushions  at  her  head 
by  way  of  enlightenment.  Perhaps  his  spirit  influenced 
me  in  that  last  matter  I 

Our  next  move  took  us  to  Abbey  and  Palace  of  Holy 
Rood.  The  Abbey  was  founded  by  David  I,  in  1128,  and 
is  a  roofless  ruin.  Within  its  sacred  precincts  repose 
many  of  Scotland's  illustrious  dead,  among  whom  are 
James  Y  and  his  Queen.  But  the  saddest,  sorrowfuUest 
sight  of  all,  is  that  part  of  Holy  Rood  Palace  used  by 
Queen  Mary  during  her  troublesome  and  stormy  reign. 
There  were  her  rooms  just  as  she  left  them,  and  her  bed 
with  its  decaying  velvet  covering  stands  as  it  did  the 
last  time  she  slept  in  that  ill-fated  chamber,  more  than 
three  hundred  years  ago.  The  chairs,  faded  and  worn 
by  time,  are  grouped  about  the  bed,  and  upon  a  little 
table  stands  her  work-box  and  unfinished  work  which 
she  left  BO  long  ago.  The  tapestried  walls,  the  work  of 
her  beautiful  fingers,  assisted  by  her  four  Marys,  are  no 
longer  beautiful.  The  long  ages  have  dimmed  the  bril^ 
liant  colors,  but  the  twilight  of  her  memory  is  woven  in 
every  stitch.    A  large  red  stain  upon  the  floor  is  said  to 
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be  the  blood  of  the  murdered  Rizzio,  slain  while  cling- 
ing to  her  garments  for  protection,  by  the  instigation  of 
Darnley.  Darnley's  room  remains  the  same  as  of  old, 
and  the  same  pictures  adorn  the  walls.  The  stone  stairs 
leading  to  Mary's  chambers,  are  worn  into  hollows  by 
the  feet  of  visitors,  and  the  solid  oak  floors  have  been 
repaired  many  times,  since  the  immortal  occupants 
made  these  rooms  so  famous.  One  wing  of  the  Palace 
has  been  somewhat  modernized,  and  is  in  good  repair. 
It  is  occupied  by  Queen  Victoria  when  she  visits  Edin- 
burgh. 

On  Sunday  we  took  an  extended  drive,  and  rode  round 
Arthur's  Seat  on  the  magnificent  Victoria  road,  passing 
St.  Anthony's  Well,  from  which  we  refreshed  ourselves 
with  pure  cold  water..  From  Salisbury  Crags  we  had  a 
glorious  view  of  the  country  and  adjacent  hills.  On  our 
return  we  passed  Jeannie  Dean's  Cottage  and  rode 
over  Dumbdie-dikes  road.  Towards  evening  we  left  Ed- 
inburgh, the  city  of  so  many  strange  and  thrilling  won- 
ders in  a  feudal  age,  whose  history  is  coeval  with  the 
Norman  Conquest,  and  whose  churches  have  resound- 
ed with  denunciations  of  popery  hurled  by  John  Knox 
and  his  brother  reformers. 

Our  ride  to  York  was  through  rich  fields  of  waving 
grain,  which  skirt  the  German  Ocean,  and  occasional 
views  of  its  heaving  bosom  made  our  journey  one  of 
delight.  We  staid  all  night  at  York  and  in  the  morn- 
ing rode  through  a  drizzling  rain  to  see  the  Minster 
and  other  famous  buildings.  The  climate  in  this  region 
is  nearly  always  out  of  humor,  and  ready  to  weep  at 
short  notice.  It  seldom  pours  down  a  torrent,  but  has 
a  mean  way  of  drizzling,  that  is  hard  on  tempers  as 
well  as  dresses,  so  at  noon  we  shook  the  mud  from 
our  feet  and  departed  for  Leamington,  a  fashionable 
watering  place  (we  had  found  all  places  more  or  less 
watery),  preferring,  if  we  had  to  take  a  water-cure  treat* 
ment,  to  have  it  fashionably  administered.  We  em- 
ployed our  few  remaining  hours  of  sunlight,  (for  he  had 
by  this  time  got  the  better  of  the  rain,  and  was  shining 
as  brilliantly  as  ever,)  in  walking  through  the  Public 
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Garden  and  other  delightful  places  of  resort  for  fashion- 
able invalids.  The  river  Learn,  a  beautiful  stream,  goes 
meandering  through  the  town,  and  we  lingered  along 
its  banks  until  twilight  deepened  into  shadow,  then  went 
to  our  hotel  to  dream  of  Kenilworth.  In  the  morning 
we  took  a  carriage  for  the  memorable  old  Castle,  one 
of  the  things  my  soul  had  long  desired  to  see.  Here 
stood  the  ruins  ivy-crowned  and  grand  in  decay.  Here 
the  walls  of  the  Great  Banqueting  Hall  where  Leicester 
feasted  his  royal  mistress,  all  festooned  in  regal  splendor 
with  its  ever  clinging  vines,  and  here  the  gardens  where 
Amy  Robsart  discovered  herself  to  the  Queen.  The 
rooms  of  Elizabeth  were  in  ruins  as  well  as  poor  Amy's 
tower,  where  she  indited  her  love  letter  to  her  hus- 
band, the  proud,  aspiring  Earl  of  Leicester.  The  stone 
stops  leading  to  this  tower  are  worn  into  holes,  showing 
how  well  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  immortalized  this  vener- 
able pile.  As  I  mounted  its  summit  I  half  expected  to 
see  the  unsuspecting  and  ill-used  Amy  sealing  her  letter 
with  true  lovers  knot. 

In  the  dungeons  below,  the  grates  and  bars  bear  wit- 
ness of  the  barbarity  of  the  times,  through  which  the 
Castle  has  passed.  Over  all  the  ivy  has  spread  its 
clinging,  wavy  foliage,  thus  glorifying  this  magnificent 
though  roofless  structure,  so  memorable  in  history,  so 
romantic  in  fiction. 


UTOPIA. 


Sir  Thomas  More,  the  celebrated  Chancellor  of  England 
in  the  time  of  Henry  VIIL,  wrote  a  political  romance 
under  the  title  of  Utopia,  which  gained  him  much  re- 
nown among  scholars.  Of  course,  from  the  title,  we  are 
led  to  conclude  that  much  of  the  staple  of  his  production 
was  derived  from  his  imagination.  We  have  no  knowl- 
edge of  this  work,  but  were  we  to  indulge  our  fancy,  and 
attempt  to  portray  the  character  and  condition  of  a  na- 
tion as  it  ought  to  be,  and  would  be,  if  just  notions  of 
education  could  be  made  universal,  a  scene  of  loveliness 
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would  indeed  pass  before  our  mental  vision.  Indeed,  it 
is  to  be  feared  that  many  of  the  eulogiums  which  we 
hear  or  read,  concerning  national  education,  deal  largely 
in  imagination.  The  term  itself,  "National  Education," 
is  adapted  to  excite  the  fancy,  and  raise  an  ideal  form  of 
beauty  in  the  mind  of  every  one,  who  enters  into  the  true 
conception  of  what  education  really  is,  and  \ivhat  would 
be  the  grand  results  if  it  were  made  in  its  true  nature, 
national.  When  our  minds  are  kindled  with  these  grow- 
ing conceptions,  and  we  begin  to  be  lost  in  the  magnifi- 
cence of  the  view,  our  emotions  are  greatly  repressed  as 
we  look  around  us,  by  the  striking  contrast  which  every- 
where appears.  We  feel  like  the  Hibernian  in  England, 
some  years  ago,  who  in  descanting  on  Education,  quoted 
the  famous  declaration  of  Lord  Brougham — "  the  school- 
master is  abroad  in  the  land'' — but  added  in  his  peculiar 
style,  "  that  it  had  been  his  misfortune  not  to  fall  in  with 
him."  We  are  not  insensible  to  the  many  excellencies 
that  here  and  there  may  be  discerned  in  our  forms  of  in- 
struction, but  we  must  visit  Utopia  to  see  a  complete 
system  of  National  Education  consistently  carried  out. 

Everything  depends  upon  the  stand-point  that  we  take 
in  observing  the  varied  scenery  of  nature.  When  you  fix 
your  position  upon  some  commanding  eminence  and  take 
an  extended  survey  of  some  beautiful  landscape,  you 
may  drink  in  with  delight  the  scene  before  you,  but  you 
can  not  describe  accurately  a  single  natural  object 
Your  position  is  too  exalted,  your  emotions  too  refined 
for  that.  Earth  and  sky,  hill  and  dale,  iruit  and  flower, 
the  running  brook,  the  winding  stream,  the  majestic 
river,  the  lofty  mountain,  the  cattle  ranging  upon  a  thou- 
fiand  hills,  may  all  appeal  to  our  aesthetic  nature,  and  fill 
us  with  pure  enjoyment.  But  our  assthetic  nature  is 
only  a  part  of  us,  and  its  highest  cultivation  leaves  us 
unfit  for  our  common  every-day  life-work.  We  must 
come  down  from  our  high  position,  repress  our  enthusi- 
asm, take  a  minute  view  of  the  objects  around  us,  and 
fiee  what  we  may  see  in  every  department  of  nature,  and 
thus  become  prepared  to  act  intelligently  our  part  in  the 
great  work  of  human  life. 
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Still,  such  a  survey  must  and  will  have  an  inspiring 
influence  upon  us  to  quicken  into  active  energy  all  the 
springs  and  powers  of  our  nature.  It  has  been  said  of. 
the  celebrated  Niebuhr,  that  after  many  years  he  could 
shut  himself  up  in  his  study,  and  by  the  power  of  his  im- 
agination reproduce  every  scene  through  which  he  had 
passed  in  his  long  life,  and  depict  it  as  vividly  as  on  the 
day  he  beheld  it.  What  a  wonderful  power!  It  is  almost 
beyond  belief.  Yet  the  being,  man,  in  the  lowest  view 
that  we  can  take  of  him,  is  wonderful.  We  have  not  yet 
attained  to  the  full  conception  of  his  exalted  character. 
We  must  visit  Utopia,  study  its  internal  economy,  and 
see  how  the  spirit  of  the  people  gives  life  and  animation 
to  all  forms  of  national  life.  We  have  lately  returned 
from  such  a  visit  and  survey ;  yet  all  we  dare  attempt  is 
to  give  a  few  cursory  notes  of  travel  through  this  delight- 
ful region. 

Utopia  is  a  republic  in  its  form  of  government,  but  it 
is  not  so  much  this  as  the  spirit  of  the  people  that  con- 
stitutes the  glory  of  the  land.  Its  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  education  and  government  are  similar  to  those 
found  in  the  model  republic  of  the  United  States  of 
America ;  but  unlike  that  inconsistent  people,  the  Uto- 
pians enthrone  their  fundamental  law  in  the  bosoms  of 
the  people,  and  carry  it  out  in  every  possible  form  of  ju- 
dicious application.  They  claim  no  originality  for  their 
organic  law;  but  they  insist  upon  it  that  they  are  the 
only  people  under  the  sun  who  consistently  carry  it  out 
in  all  the  forms  of  their  social  and  national  life.  Their 
position  is.  Mind  is  supreme  and  must  be  kept  supreme. 
The  world  exists  for  mind.  Society  is  organized  for  mind. 
Governments  are  formed  and  sustained  for  mind.  All 
material  agencies,  all  secular  enterprises,  all  human  pur- 
suits are  subordinate  to  mind.  ^^  Mind,  mind  alone,  bear 
witness  earth  and  heaven,  the  living  fountain  in  itself 
contains  of  beauteous  and  sublime ;  here  hand  in  hand 
sit  paramount  the  graces."  The  Utopians  maintain  that 
in  Great  Britain,  whose  people  regard  themselves  as  the 
special  "guardians  of  civilization,"  and  even  in  the  Uni- 
ted States  of  America,  whose  national  characteristics  are 
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in  many  respects  worthy  of  admiration,  this  exalted  sen- 
timent is  considered  as  mere  poetry,  and  like  poetry  it- 
self, a  beautifal  fiction.  They  themselves  believe  that 
poetry  is  truth,  as  well  as  beauty,  and  they  have  found  it 
a  glorious  reality  in  the  nature  and  workings  of  their  in- 
stitutions. 

In  Utopia  there  are  three  divine  institutes  of  education 
for  the  people,  containing  the  gems  of  priceless  and  un- 
told blessings  to  man — the  family,  the  church,  the  state. 
They  believe  that  all  are  divinely  ordained,  in  their  sep- 
arate spheres  of  beneficent  action,  have  the  sanction  of 
divine  authority,  and  in  their  appropriate  workings  are 
crowned  with  the  divine  blessing.  There  are  no  colli- 
sions between  these  three  beneficent  forces.  Each  un- 
derstands its  functions.  All  harmoniously  combine  to 
elevate  man's  nature,  remove  the  evils  of  society,  and 
the  causes  of  national  disruption  and  decay.  The  family 
aids  the  church,  the  church  aids  the  state,  and  the  state 
reciprocates  and  extends  its  protection  to  both.  Al- 
though there  is  no  organic  connection  between  church 
and  state,  yet  such  is  the  unity  of  the  nation,  and  such 
its  practical  thoroughness,  that  as  the  families  are,  so  the 
church  is,  and  as  the  church  and  families  are,  so  the  state 
is.  The  elevation  of  the  physical  over  the  mental  and 
moral,  so  common  in  modern  times,  in  most  countries,  is 
not  to  be  found  in  Utopia.  Here  mind,  morals,  manners, 
intellectual  and  moral  culture,  are  not  only  theoretically 
but  really  the  basis  of  all  their  institutions,  usages  and 
laws.  Individual  character,  the  family  relation  and  soci- 
ety in  its  social  phases,  and  public  institutions,  all  take 
such  a  form  as  illustrates  the  true  philosophy  of  man — an 
embodied  spirit — limited  indeed  in  its  nature,  yet  capa- 
ble of  indefinite  and  vast  enlargement  and  exaltation. 
The  true  philosophy  of  man  in  his  complex  nature  and 
varied  relations,  with  his  appetites  and  passions,  reflec- 
tion, memory,  sensibilities,  affections,  and  his  wondrous 
powers  of  reason  and  conscience,  is  the  standard  of  its 
whole  people,  and  diffuses  vitality  and  vigor  in  all  forms 
of  private  and  public  life.    Man,  according  to  the  exalted 
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creed  of  the  Utopians,  is  a  cogitative,  rational,  emotional, 
active,  immortal  being — sustaining  varied  and  high  rela- 
tions, and  called  to  the  exercise  of  eminent  virtues. 
From  this  exalted  character  and  these  high  relations, 
they  deduce  as  a  fundamental  principle,  that  mind  and 
morals,  intellectual  and  moral  pursuits,  are  to  be  ele- 
vated and  kept  above  all  material  interests  and  things. ' 
They  claim  that  their  country  is  the  only  region  where 
the  exalted  science  of  Anthropology  is  understood,  ap- 
preciated, and  practically  adopted  as  the  essential  ele- 
ments of  national  weal  and  perpetuity.  It  is  to  this  they 
trace  their  eminent  superiority. 

The  government  authorities  in  Utopia  are  enlightened 
and  liberal.  One  thirty-sixth  part  of  all  the  public  land 
is  appropriated  by  their  Congress  to  educational  pur- 
poses. The  public  lands  are  divided  into  townships  of 
six  square  miles.  Every  township  is  divided  into  thirty- 
six  sections,  each  a  mile  square.  One  section  in  each 
township  is  reserved  and  given  in  perpetuity  for  the  ben- 
efit of  common  schools  in  that  township.  The  total  ap- 
propriations of  public  lands  by  Congress  for  educational 
purposes,  is  in  round  numbers  about  fifty-three  million 
of  acres.  Estimating  the  value  of  these  lands  at  the  ex- 
ceedingly low  price  of  ten  dollars  per  acre,  it  makes  the 
amount  of  national  appropriation  about  five  hundred  and 
thirty  million  of  dollars.  This  is  not  peculiar  to  Utopia, 
for  a  similar  provision  has  been  made  in  the  legislation 
of  the  model  Republic  of  the  United  States  of  America. 
But  what  is  peculiar  to  Utopia,  is  that  this  liberal  na- 
tional appropriation  is  met  by  an  equally  liberal  spiut 
among  the  people.  State  colleges,  institutes,  and  normal 
schools,  church  schools  and  private  schools,  everywhere 
are  found  in  excellent  working  order.  State  Superinten- 
dents of  Instruction,  aided  by  competent  assistants  in 
every  county  as  ministers  of  flaming  fire,  traverse  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land — giving  the  people  facts 
and  figures,  principles  and  motives,  to  enlighten  the  pub- 
lic mind  and  direct  the  public  energies  in  education.  It 
is  no  uncommon  thing  to  see  the  presidents  of  their  col* 
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leges  and  State  TJniTersities,  and  their  professors  of  all 
kinds,  leaver  their  professorial  chairs,  and  give  popular 
lectures  to  the  people  in  all  the  villages  and  towns 
through  the  land.  Melancthon. 
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The  knowledge  of  words  is  not  an  elejgant  accomplish- 
ment only,  not  a  luxury,  but  a  necessity,  of  the  cultiva- 
ted man.  It  is  necessary  not  only  to  him  who  would 
express  himself,  but  to  him  who  would  think  with  preci- 
sion and  effect.  There  is,  indeed,  no  higher  proof  of 
thorough  and  accurate  culture,  than  the  fact  that  a 
writer,  instead  of  employing  words  loosely  and  at  hap- 
hazard, chooses  only  those  which  are  the  exact  vesture 
of  his  thought.  As  he  only  can  be  called  a  well-dressed 
man  whose  clothes  just  fit  him,  being  neither  small  and 
shrunken  nor  loose  and  baggy,  so  it  is  the  first  charac- 
teristic of  a  good  style  that  the  words  fit  close  to  the 
ideas.  They  will  be  neither  too  big  here,  hanging  like  a 
giant's  robe  on  the  limbs  of  a  dwarf,  nor  too  small  there, 
like  a  boy's  garments  into  which  a  man  has  painfully 
squeezed  himself;  but  will  be  the  exact  correspondents 
and  perfect  exponents  of  his  thought.  Between  most 
synonymous  words  a  careful  writer  will  have  a  choice; 
for,  strictly  speaking,  there  are  no  synonyms  in  a  lan- 
guage, the  most  closely  resembling  and  apparently 
equivalent  terms  having  some  nice  shade  of  distinction — 
a  fine  illustration  of  which  is  found  in  Ben.  Jonson's 
line,  "Men  may  securely  sin,  but  safely  never;"  and 
again,  in  the  reply  with  which  Sidney  Smith  used  to  meet 
the  cant  about  popular  education  in  England:  "Pooh, 
pooh  I  it  is  the  worst  educated  country  in  the  world,  I 
grant  you  ;  but  it  is  the  best  instructed.^'*  William  Pitt 
.was  a  remarkable  example  of  this  precision  of  style. 
Fox  said  of  him,  "  Though  I  am  myself  never  at  a  loss 
for  a  word,  Pitt  has  not  only  a  word,  but  the  word — the 
very  word — to  express  his  meaning."    It  is  related  of 
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Robert  Hall  that  when  he  was  correcting  the  proofs  of 
his  sermon  on  "Modern  Infidelity,"  on  coming  to  the 
famous  passage,  Eternal  God,  on  what  are  thy  enemies 
intent?  What  are  those  enterprises  of  guilt  and  horror 
that,  for  the  safety  of  their  performers,  require  to  be  en- 
veloped in  a  darkness  which  the  eye  of  heaven  must  not 
penetrate?"  he  exclaimed  to  his  friend,  Dr.  Gregory, 
"  Penetrate  !  did  I  say  penetrate^  sir,  when  I  preached 
it?"  "Yes."  "Do  you  think,  sir,  I  may  venture  to  alter 
it?  for  no  man  who  considers  the  force  of  the  English 
language  would  use  a  word  of  three  syllables  there  but 
from  absolute  necessity.  For  penetrate  put  pierce  : 
pierce  is  the  word,  sir,  and  the  only  word,  to  be  used 
there." 

Few  persons  know  how  hard  easy  writing  is.  Who 
that  reads  the  light,  sparkling  verse  of  Tom  Moore, 
dreams  of  the  mental  pangs,  the  long  and  anxious 
thought  which  a  single  word  often  cost  him.  Irving 
tells  us  that  he  was  once  riding  with  the  Irish  poet  in 
the  streets  of  Paris,  when  the  hackney-coach  went  sud- 
denly into  a  deep  rut,  out  of  which  it  came  with  such  a 
jolt  as  to  send  their  pates  bump  against  the  roof.  "  By 
Jove,  Pve  got  itP^  cried  Moore,  clapping  his  hands  with 
great  glee.  "Got  what?"  said  Irving.  "Why"  said  the 
poet,  "that  word  I've  been  hunting  for  for  six  weeks,  to 
complete  my  last  song.  That  rascally  driver  has  jolted 
it  out  of  me." —  Western  Monthly, 
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At  the  suggestion  of  President  Jones,  the  teachers  at- 
tending the  Normal  School  met  on  Thursday  evening  to 
take  into  consideration  the  propriety  of  organizing  a 
Stale  Teachers'  Institute.  President  Jones  was  called  to 
the  chair  and  briefly  stated  the  objects  and  importance 
of  such  an  association.  After  an  elaborate  discussion  of 
the  subject,  a  committee  of  five — O.  H.  Smith,  Q. 
P.  Brown,  D.  E.  Hunter,  E.  H.  Staley  and  W.  fl.  Pal- 
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mer — were  appointed,  to  present  a  plan  of  organization. 
On  Friday  evening  the  committee  made  the  following 
report,  which  was  adopted : 

» 

We,  the  Teachers  of  Indiana,  do  agree  that  the  follow- 
ing shall  be  the  objects  and  plan  of  this  Association. 

OBJECTS. 

Ist.  To  secure  annually,  during  the  summer  vacation, 
a  State  Teachers'  Institute,  to  be  held  in  the  Normal 
School  Building  at  Terre  Haute. 

2d.  To  extend  the  influence  of  the  Indiana  State 
Normal  School. 

PLAN. 

1st.  The  officers  of  this  Association  shall  be  a  Presi- 
dent, Vice  Presidents,  a  Secretary,  two  Assistant  Secre- 
taries, a  Treasurer,  and  an  Executive  Committee  of  seven 

The  County  Examiners  shall  be  Vice  Presidents  of  the 
Association. 

2d.  The  Executive  Committee  shall  make  such  ar- 
rangements as  may  be  necessatry  for  the  purpose  of  car- 
rying out  the  objects  of  the  Association,  by  co-operating 
with  the  Normal  School  Board  of  Trustees. 

The  following  persons  were  chosen  officers  for  the  en- 
suing year:  President,  Hon.  B.  C.  Hobbs.  Secretaries, 
W.  W.  Byers  and  Abbie  S.  Flagg,  of  Terre  Haute,  and 
Sarah  Donahue,  of  Greencastle.  Treasurer,  O.  H. 
Smith.  Executive  Committee,  President  W.  H.  Jones, 
Prof.  G.  W.  Hoss,  of  Bloomington ;  A.  M.  Gow,  of  Evans- 
ville;  D.  E.  Hunter,  of  Peru;  A.  C.  Shortridge,  of  In- 
dianapolis ;  Miss  Euth  Morris,  of  Richmond,  and  Miss  N. 
Oropsey,  of  Indianapolis.  The  Executive  Committee 
was  instructed  to  choose  its  own  chairman. 

H.  Greenawalt,  Secretary. 


' 
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A  two  months  accamaUtion  of  educational  intelligence  crowded  me  oat 
t>f  the  last  number.  On  mj  return  fVom  the  National  Educational  Associ- 
«tiote  with  my  budget  I  found  mjself  like  a  traveler  at  a  full  hotel.  I  gare 
the  public  what  I  had  gleaned  from  Southern  Indiana  through  the  daily 
prints,  fearing  it  would  be  too  stale  for  the  present  issue. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION,  CLEVELAND. 

This  occasion  was  one  of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  It  has  hitherto 
Xionsisted  of  three  associations,  the  Normal  School  Associatron,  the  Superin- 
tendent's Association  and  the  Teacher's  Association. 

It  was  reorganised  on  a  basb  that  will  enlarge  its  usefulness  in  a  way 
that  will  embrace  the  entire  educational  interests  of  the  nation.  Its  differ- 
ent divisions  will  consist  of  a  Normal  School  Association,  a  Superintend- 
ent's Association  (State^  city  and  county),  an  Association  for  Higher  Educa- 
tion (College  and  University),  one  fcr  Primary  Education,  one  for  Techni- 
cal Education,  and  a  union  of  all  into  one  as  the  National  Educational  As- 
sociationa.  These  separate  associations  can  have  morning  sessions  for  their 
separate  work  and  afternoon  and  evening  addresses  and  discussions  on  sub- 
jects of  common  interest 

This  occasion  proved  more  interesting  and  profitable  than  some  that  have 
preceded  it,  because  the  Executive  Committee  restricted  the  essayists  to 
half  hour  reports  and  thus  gave  time  for  discussions. 

Object  teaching  was  reported  upon  thrice  and  fully  discussed.    Enthusi 
«sts  on  this  system  will  probably  find  that  there  is  a  limit  to  its  claims.     It 
will,  no  doubt,  confer  advantages  upon  the  profession  in  securing  more 
originality,  thoroughness  and  breadth  of  thought,  but  it  will,  I  think,  have 
lo  be  more  economical  of  time  and  reach  results  by  more  direct  methods. 

The  addresses  and  reports  "trere  all  good.  All  that  heard  them  must  hare 
felt  profited.  Many  of  them  were  eminently  appropriate  and  instructive* 
General  John  Eaton,  Commissioner  o  iiducation,  made  a  very  instructive 
address  on  **  The  Relations  of  the  National  Government  to  Public  Educa- 
tion." It  was  printed  fbr  general  distribution.  The  topics  discussed  in  it 
are  of  general  interest  to  the  nation  and  need  to  be  better  understood  by  the 
legislator  and  the  people.  Reports  of  the  entire  proceedings  will  b«f  pub- 
lished. The  next  meeting  of  the  Association  will  probably  be  ait  St.  Lonis, 
MisaourL 
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OFFICIAL  VISITS. 

On  the  23d  of  August  I  called  hj  Peru  on  mj  waj  to  Grant  county,  and 
addressed  the  citizens  of  that  place  in  the  evening.  I  had  failed  bj  that 
much  to  complete  mj  visit  there  last  autumn,  having  made  my  appointment 
on  Thanksgiving  day,  turkey  dinners  were  an  insurmountable  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  an  address.    I  reached 

MARldN,   O&Al^T   OOtJNTt, 

On  the  23d,  where  I  had  an  interesting  talk  with  the  Trustees,  who  were 
generally  present  In  this  county  as  well  as  in  Miami,  Indian  schools  are 
found  as  well  as  white  and  colored*  The  Indians  are  said  readily  to  learn 
Spelling,  Reading,  Writing  and  Geography,  but  English  Grammar  and 
Arithmetic  are  very  difficult  for  them.  They  are  nearly  all  civilized  and 
use  the  citizens  drest>,  and  convel'se  in  English.  They  are  generally  cit- 
izens and  voters.  Some  of  them  have  not  yet  been  able  to  change  their 
tribal  condition  for  citizenship,  but  have  it  in  prospect  soon.  Schools  are 
doing  well  in  most  of  the  townships.  I  had  a  respectable  attendance  at 
my  evening  lecture  and  lelH  very  favorably  impressed  with  the  educational 
work  of  Grant  Examiner  Harvey  is  preparing  for  an  Institute  and,  from 
the  educational  spirit  oi  the  people,  I  shall  expect  to  hear  that  it  proves  » 
miceess. 

BLACXrORD  OOUNTT 

is  new  and  undeveloped.  It  has  but  five  townships  and  one  corporate 
town.  I  met  six  of  their  eight  Trustees  and  found  them  much  interested  in 
their  work.  They  report  their  schools  in  good  condition.  The  county  is  de- 
cidedly **on  an  upward  tendency."  My  lecture  in  the  evening  was  listened 
to  with  interest  The  new  Junction  Railroad,  making  an  intersectk>n  here 
with  the  Columbus  and  Chicago  Road,  will  have  a  good  influence  on  the 
town  and  county.  The  citizens  of  Hartford  are  preparing  to  build  a  new 
corporation  school  house,  and  in  a  few  months  we  may  expect  her  schools 
to  be  in  a  much  more  favorable  condition  than  at  present 

EANDOLPB  COUNTT. 

1  met  five  of  the  fourteen  Trustees  of  Randolph.  I'hey  give  good  fe- 
ports  of  their  schools.  All  the  townships  but  two  levy  tuition  tax.  Win- 
chester has  built  an  excellent  school  edifice.  It  is  neatly  finished  and  fur- 
nish^. They  have  taken  Superintendent  Cooper  from  Dublin  Schools^ 
who  has,  no  doubt,  entered  upon  successful  service  in  his  new  field  of  labors 
He  has  shown  himself  a  success  by  a  work  of  many  years.  Randolph  has 
many  good  schools.  She  has  an  intelligent,  enterprising  people.  Union 
City  and  Winchester  are  incorporated.  The  latter  is  in -an  unfinished  con- 
dition. The  township  Trustee  has  been  conducting  her  educational  aifairs. 
I  found  the  Examiner,  J.  G.  Brice,  interested  in  school  visiting.  ThlB 
county  has  hitherto  failed  to  hold  annual  Institvtesj  but  has  one  now  in 
prospect 
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KOflCIUSKO  OOVIITT. 

We  DOW  come  to  a  land  of  lakes  and  ponds,  and  of  rich  prairies,  Taria- 
gated  with  good  forests.  Tamaracks  are  foand  in  wet  land.  The  new 
ditching  law  is  doing  a  good  work  for  them.  Yon  may  know  that  they  haye 
a  wide- a- wake  people  for  eyerj  Tnistee  hot  owe,  in  a  oonnty  of  sixteen  town- 
ships was  on  hand  to  talk  oyer  their  educational  work.  Nearly  ererj 
township  leyies  a  tuition  tax,  and  in  the  whole  country  schools  are  kept  up 
from  six  to  seyen  months  in  a  jear.  Walter  Scott  is  School  Examiner,  not 
however  the  author  of  the  Ladj  of  the  Lake.  Warsaw,  the  county  seat, 
is  a  flourishing  place  of  about  2500  inhabitants,  and  having  a  Talnatioirof 
$1,200,000  of  taxables.  Pnneeton  is  also  a  corporation  having  a  population 
of  about  1200.  Hy  audience  was  not  large  at  the  evening  lecture.  It  waa 
the  interesting  month  for  ague. 

WBirUCT   OOUWTT. 

Whitley  and  Kosoiiisko  are  as  near  alike  as  twins.  All  the  Trustees  out 
but  one  and  he  was  sick.  They  run  their  schools  generally  from  six  to 
seven  months  without  levying  a  tuition  tax  in  usual  form.  "  The  Uaeker 
board»  round "  and  diminishes  his  wages.  This  is  levying  a  tax  without 
putting  it  on  the  auditor's  duplicates.  Some  of  their  people  are  begin- 
ning to  demur,  and  I  shall  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  this  time- hon- 
ored custom  has  passed  away  iVom  Whitley.  There  is  one  good  feature  in 
this  aystom  that  sweetens  its  memory.  The  great  pleasure  it  affords  people 
to  have  the  teacher  with  them  at  their  homes.  He  is  such  a  fine  social 
fellow,  they  like  his  influence  and  example. 

ALLEN  COUNTT. 

This  is  the  county  of  18,491  children.  It  is  second  in  the  State  in  its 
reports.  It  receives  from  the  State  annually  above  what  it  returns  to  it, 
about  $12,000  for  tuition.  It  has  twenty  townships  and  two  corporate 
towns,  Ft.  Wayne  and  New  Haven.  Not  one  Township  Trustee  was 
present  to  meet  me  on  my  official  visit.  Three  of  them  were  said  to 
be  in  town,  but  two  reported  "  hora  de  combat"  I  had  one  Trustee  from 
New  Haven.  I  visited  this  county  last  autumn,  but  the  Examiner  being 
away,  and  an  invalid,  notice  of  my  visit  was  not  timely  given,  and  I  deferred 
my  visit  to  the  Ist  of  September.  I  failed  on  both  occasions  to  see  the  Aud- 
itor. My  visit  was  rendered  the  more  inauspicious  since  I  could  not  remain 
during  the  evening  to  fill  an  appointment  lor  a  lecture  without  failing  to 
make  my  vieit  to  Wells  county.  I  was,  however,  relieved  from  this  em- 
barrassment by  the  probability  of  a  very  thin  house,  and  I  left  for 

BLUrFTON. 

I  met  here  on  the  2d  eight  of  their  twelve  Trustees.  They  run  their 
schools  from  four  to  six  months*  Their  school  system  is  but  imperfectly 
developed.  Their  Examiner,  J.  S.  McCIeery,  though  blind  is  a  practical 
teacher,  and  can  pilot  you  about  town  about  as  well  as  one  that  can  see. 
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Bluflfton  has  jost  finished  a  superior  school  building:.  Her  citiSEens  are 
inspired  with  Terj  liberal  ideas  and  will  moTe  forward  as  rapidly  as  their 
means  will  sustain  them.  A  new  railroad  through  this  place  is  of  great 
advantage  in  profitably  disposing  of  their  heavj  timber.  Board  and 
stave  mills  are  busy,  and  industry  and  enterprise  are  seen  everywhere 
around  you.  The  Wabash  is  at  the  northern  margin  of  the  place,  and  out 
of  its  bed  are  quarried  abundant  supplies  of  limestone.  The  strata  dip  to 
the  northeast  instead  of  southwest*  showing  that  we  have  passed  the  anti- 
clinal axes  of  our  stratification. 

Thinking  it  might  be  ^oper  for  me  to  spend  some  time  in  the  northern 
prison,  I  hastened  northwest  to  Michigan  City.  You  find  in  this  journey 
th^  place  where  cranes  and  wild  geese  spend  their  summer  months.  They 
must  have  a  delightful  time,  for  the  wet  Kankakee  prairies  are  covered  with 
richest  flowers.  Red,  yellow,  blue,  all  colors  blend  in  fascinating  variety. 
We  were  on  a  fast  train  and  much  of  the  time  went  at  the  rate  of  fifly  miles 
an  hour.    The  prairies  would  whirl  into  a  magnificent  bouquet  and  vanish. 

The  Northern  Prison  has  about  three  huL  dred  and  fifty  prisoners.  It  is 
reported  as  paying  expenses.  The  contractors  are  young  men  from  Colum- 
bus, Ohio,  who  take  a  commendable  interest  in  the  Sabbath  missionary 
work  among  the  prisoners.  I  found  Dr.  Wood,  the  Chaplain,  busy  pre> 
paring  fur  the  Subbatb.  He  has  school  in  the  prison  court,  in  which  he 
gives  instruction  in  Spelling,  Reading,  Writing,  Arithmetic  and  Geogra- 
phy during  their  leisure  hours.  He  has  purchased  a  valuable  Library  with 
the  appropriation  made  last  session  of  the  Legislature.  The  books  are  well 
used  and  have  been  of  much  service  to  the  inmates.  About  one  hundred 
attend  the  Sabbath -school  as  volunteers.  There  is  no  religious  organiza- 
tion amongst  them  for  mutual  support.  Many  of  them  show  good  evidence 
of  religious  interest.  They  all  attend  the  Sabbath  devotions  when  able,  as 
a  prison  duty.  Their  work  is  mainly  in  wood— cooperage,  chairmaking, 
saddle  trees,  buggy  beds,  bubs  and  spokes.  The  last  receive  their  finish  in 
Chicago.  The  order  of  the  prison  is  good  and  the  Warden  gives  evidence 
that  he  is  managing  the  business  department  with  ability. 

1  had  a  very  interesting  union  audience  on  Sabbath  evening  at  the 
Methodist  Chapel  to  hear  in  Bible  lecture,  which  was  well  listened  to  for  an 
hour  and  a  quarter.    I  left  next  morning  before  day  for  Valparaiso  in 

PORTSR  OOUNTT. 

Not  making  anticipated  connection  with  the  trains  at  Wanata  I  found  it 
expedient  to  make  the  nine  miles  to  Valparaiso  on  foot  I  was  fortunate  in 
finding  relief  on  a  wagon  of  oats  for  the  last  four  miles.  I  found  myself 
in  a  neat  enterprising  village,  surrounded  by  a  beautiful  prairie.  This 
county  has  thirteen  townships.  Eight  of  their  Trustees  were  present. 
They  have  generally  learned  the  value  of  a  tuition  tax  and  make  a  liberal 
assessuient.  Their  schools  are  run  from  six  to  nine  months  throughout  the 
county.  T.  Keene,  the  Examiner,  is  a  gentleman  of  much  energy  in  his 
work.  A  German  demonstration,  on  hearing  the  news  of  Napoleon's  sur- 
render, rendered  my  audience  so  doubtful  that  I  made  no  attempt  at  a  Ico- 
(3) 
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tare,  hmi  retamed  to  Waaala,  in  order  tu  nmth  an  eufy  ■MfBi«g  tnm  ftr 
La  Crosw.  1  regretted  thai  1  wma  asaUe  to  risi  ike  CoUesato  laalitvte 
the  ■nnairatoeBi  of  the  Metfiodkt  Chucfa  aft  thia 


LAMM  OOCVTT. 


Lake  and  Poficr  are  aa  sear  alike  aa  Koadadca  and  Whitley.  Crowii 
Point  has  a  bcantifal  prairie  avironnding.  Fev  towna  in  the  State  make 
a  toore  agreeable  impreasion  than  Yalparaiao  and  Crown  Point  Their 
Tnuteea  weie  generally  out  in  afttendanee.  They  make  good  r^orta  cf 
their  aehools,  asaeai  the  tnition  tax  ap  to  the  liaftt  of  the  lav  and  ran  their 
achoola  from  six  to  aeTen  montha.  J.  H.  Ball,  the  Examiner,  has  been  too 
mnch  cnrtaOed  m  tioM  by  the  commimkmera.  Sefaool  inapec«aon  ahonld  bo 
his  main  work,  and  they  hare  allowed  htm  bnt  nine  dlqpa  for  iC  The  Trwa- 
tees  united  in  a  petition  for  an  allowanee  of  sixty  daya  to  viaii  their  ninety 
aehools 

I  bad  a  good  and  attentiTe  audience  at  my  erening  leelnc,  and  ate  break- 
ibat  at  home. 

B.  a  HOBBS, 

^PmbUc 
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As  LARQK  lutB  of  new  subsoriben  have  come  in  daring  the  institute 
season,  we  would  remind  any  who  do  not  receive  their  copies  by  the  tenth 
of  any  month,  to  notifj  the  publishers  at  Indianapolis,  and  missing  copies 
will  be  sent  It  is  eur  earnest  desire  that  each  subscriber  shall  receive 
every  number  due. 

In  this  connection  we  tender  our  thanks  to  the  friends  who  have  so  ao- 
tiveiy  interested  themselves  in  behalf  of  the  Jourkal  and  Txachsr.  Speci- 
men copies  will  be  sent,  when  requested,  to  any  wishing  to  get  subscribers. 


A  Oaution. — We  feel  it  our  duty,  though  somewhat  unpleasant,  to  cau- 
Uon  School  Trustees  concerning  prices  of  articles  sold  by  agents.  In  most 
cases  these  articles  are  sold  too  high,  and  in  some  cases  enormously  high. 
First  the  manufacturer  resolves  on  a  heavy  profit,  second  he  must  allow  his 
.agents  a  heavy  per  cent  for  their  services,  traveling  expenses,  etc.  Some- 
times this  runs  to  twenty -five,  thirty- five,  and  even  forty  per  cent,  of  selling 
price.  We  speak  of  what  we  know.  Now  it  is  obvious  that  this  heavy 
per  cent  must  come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  people.  In  the  expenditure  of 
two  hundred  or  three  hundred  dollars,  this  excess  is  quite  an  item,  a  little 
too  much  to  take  from  the  tax-payers  of  a  township  to  hand  over  to  some 
manufacturer  or  agent. 

Our  word  of  caution  is,  (1)  learn  prices  from  some  other  source  before  you 
purchase ;  (2)  consider  whether  you  can  not  order  from  the  manufacturer, 
or  from  some  dealer,  at  much  lower  rates. 

Second,  we  are  of  opinion  that  Trustees  should  be  very  careful  how  they 
run  their  townships  in  debt  for  articles  of  doubtful  utility.  As  a  rule,  debt 
is  objectionable  anywhere,  but  in  this  connection  it  is  specially  objection* 
able.  Your  successor  comes  into  office  two  or  three  years  after  your  inlay, 
smd  finds  a  lot  of  worthless  cards,  or  neglected  maps,  and  a  debt  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  or  two  hundred  dollars.  If  this  is  agreeable,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  understand  how  or  why.  At  this  point  we  say,  be  careful  about  is- 
suing **  Township  Orders,"  and  thus  creating  a  debt 

Third,  a  Trustee  should  have  some  reasonable  conviction,  (1)  that  he 
needs  an  article  before  he  purchases,  (2)  that  bis  teachers  can  use  it  The 
statement  of  a  wholly  disinterested  (I!)  agent  may  not  be  quite  sufficient  evi- 
dence of  this  need.  I 

We  are  aware  that  these  suggestions  can  be  tortured  into  an  opposition  tQ 
supply  of  apparatus.  We  mean  no  such  thing ;  but  do  mean,  that  the  Trus- 
tee should  be  clear  (1)  thai  his  schools  iieed  it ;  (2)  that  it  is  good;  (3) 
that  it  is  furnished  at  a  reasonable  price  ;  (4)  that  his  teachers  can  tise  it. 

Trustees,  please  give  this  matter  attention. 
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H1NI8TEB8  AND  ToBJLCoo.— We  mean  no  diaparagement  when  we  bring  the 
clean  and  unclean  in  juxtaposition.  They  have  been  together  before,  and 
we  are  sorrj  to  say  in  some  cases  are  still  together. 

At  the  recent  session  of  tie  Indiana  Conference  of  the  Methodist  Church, 
held  in  Bloomington,  a  forward  movement  was  made.  A  resolution  was 
passed,  declaring  that  an  applicant  who  uses  tobacco  should  not  be  admit- 
ted to  sacred  orders  until  he  shall  pledge  himself  to  desist  from  such  use. 
This  is  both  good  and  wise.  But  it  was  surprising  and  discouraging  to  find 
men  opposing,  and  opposing  with  a  zeal  worthy  of  a  better  cause.  It  was 
more  discouraging  when  among  these  opposers  were  found  cultiTated  men, 
graduates  of  colleges. 

Had  the  proposition  been  to  require  present  members  to  giTe  up  this 
filthy  habit,  it  would  have  been  quite  another  thing.  So  poisoned  and  ab- 
normal is  the  system  of  the  old  chewer  or  smoker,  that  a  change  is  very 
diiBcult,  sometimes  dangerous.  It  is  said  that  even  the  arsenic  eater  can 
not  desist  at  once  with  impunity.  But  this  was  not  the  proposition,  it  was 
simply  the  mild  and  reasonable  proposition  that  young  men  should  desist — 
men  on  whom  habit  could  not,  by  reason  of  age,  have  a  strong  hold. 

We  respectfully  submit  that  any  young  man  who  can  not  or  will  not 
make  such  a  sacrifice,  nay,  will  not  take  a  step  toward  a  higher  plane,  had 
better  consider  whether  he  has  a  genuine  call  to  preach  the  blessed  gos- 
pel of  peace  and  purity.  For  a  cross-road  politician  to  smoke  and  spit,  or  a 
bar  room  swaggerer  to  "chaw  "  and  sputter,  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise.  It 
is  their  nature  so  to  do.  But  we  look  for  something  better  in  the  minister 
We  look  for  a  model  of  cleanliness  and  purity.  And  while  we  would  be 
charitable  with  the  old  man,  with  his  life  long  habits  of  error,  with  the 
young  man  we  would  be  inexorable.  He  should  desist  or  not  preach. 
That^s  a  creed,  short  and  clear.  We  would  by  a  law  irrepealable  and  in- 
flexible, say  your  unclean  habits  shall  not  come  in  here.  In  the  language 
of  the  Scripture  we  would  say,  '*  Be  ye  clean  that  bear  the  vessels  of  the 
Lord." 

We  feel  no  little  pride  in  the  fact  that  .the  public  schools  are  leading  all 
other  organizations  in  opposition  to  tobacco,  the  church  not  excepted.  Fur- 
ther, we  believe,  if  these  schools  will  Judiciously  and  firmly  exercise  their 
power  in  this  work,  they  can  do  more  than  almost  all  other  organizations 
combined.  And  well  may  this  power  be  exercised,  because  of  financial  con- 
siderations, when  we  remember  that  the  amount  paid  for  tobacco  in  the 
United  States  is  more  than  double  the  entire  amount  paid  for  education. 

Hence  we  call  on  eveiy  preacher  to  repent  who  has  lifted  his  voice  in  op- 
position to  an  anti  tobacco  resolution,  and  we  call  on  every  teacher  to  go 
forward  in  this  good  work,  until  the  last  shred  of  tobacco,  and  the  last  to- 
bacco' worm,  are  swept  from  the  public  school  houses  of  Indiana.  Let  all 
who  would  be  benefactors  to  their  race,  do  what  they  can  to  save  the  young 
from  the  oflRensive,  expensive,  unclean  thing,  tobacco. 
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FIGHT  IN  TOUB  0  WN  ABMOB. 

Dayid  did  not  kill  Goliath  in  Saars  armor.  He  tried  it  and  abandoned 
it  It  was  strong  and  comely,  but  it  did  not  fit,  hence  was  unsafe.  He 
was  not  trained  to  helmet,  greaves  and  breastplate,  hence  he  was  cumbered 
and  enfeebled.  He  wisely  '^put  them  off,"  sajing,  '*I.can  not  go  with  these, 
for  I  have  not  proved  them.'' 

No  one  doubts  David's  wisdom  in  this  act,  and  we  presume  no  one  doubts 
the  result,  had  he  attempted  the  combat  in  this  armor.  The  first  thrust 
from  the  spear  of  the  guint  would,  in  all  probability,  have  rolled  the  shep- 
herd boy  in  the  dust,  and  secured  his  head  as  a  trophy  for  the  Philistines. 
But  David  wisely  chose  his  own  armor,  a  staff,  a  sling,  and  a  few  smooth 
stones  from  the  brook.  With  these  he  went  to  battle.  He  "  put  his  hand  in 
his  bag,  and  took  thence  a  stone,  and  slang  it,  and  smote  the  Philistine  in 
the  forehead,  and  he  fell  upon  his  face  to  the  earth,  and  David  ran  and 
stood  upon  the  Philistine,  and  tooK  his  sword  and  drew  it  out  of  the  sheath 
thereof,  and  slew  him  and  cut  off  his  head  therewith."  David  fought  in  his 
own  armor,  and  was  victorious. 

Here  is  a  lesson  for  our  readers,  especially  for  teachers.  Teachers  are 
much  given  to  fighting  in  other  men's  armor.  The  temptations  to  them  are 
specially  strong.  A  young  teacher  anxious  to  learn,  and  zealous  in  his 
work,  visits  the  school  of  an  adopt,  or  attends  an  Institute  conducted  by  ex- 
perts, and  of  course  sees  new  processes  and  hears  new  plans.  Delighted 
with  these,  he  straightway  proposes  to  adopt  them.  The  result  in  many 
cases  is  failure.  He  makes  no  allowance  for  difference  in  culture,  experi 
ence,  and  native  ability.  In  a  word^  it  has  not  occurred  to  him  that  the  ar- 
mor of  that  old  and  strong  warrior  would  not  fit  a  stripling.  Sometimes  the 
effort  is  made  to  imitate  manners,  or  personal  traits.  This  is  worse  than  the 
former.  A  man  of  lithe  figure,  warm  blood,  and  consequently  quick  move< 
ment,  can  not  imitate  the  dignity  of  that  aged  man  with  stately  figure  and 
reflective  habits,  nor  should  he.  The  stately  man  can  not  imitate  the  move- 
ments of  the  lithe  man.  Each  should  fight  in  his  own  armor,  i.  e.  be  him- 
self. Mental  processes  and  qualities  can  not  be  imitated  with  much  more 
hope  of  success.  At  this  point  the  old  aphorism  comes  in,  '*  Be  natural^be 
yourself."  But  full  in  the  face  of  this  is  flung  the  old  question,  "Shall  we 
never  imitate  7"  We  must  say,  yes,  in  a  sense,  and  no,  in  a  certain  other 
sense.  Here  is  the  Issue :  In  what  sense  may  we  imitate,  and  in  what 
sense  not  ? 

To  answer  this  exhaustively  and  completely  is  a  long  and  most  difficult 
work,  one  beyond  the  space  and  time  of  this  article.  We  may  answer  prox- 
imately.  This  answer  seems  simpler  and  clearer  under  analogy,  and  this 
analogy  is  found  in  the  artist  Two  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  artist  are, 
I.  No  mere  copyist  is  a  true  artist ;  2.  Every  artist  is  a  copyist-~9k  paradox 
or  nonsense.  It  Is  a  paradox,  1.  e.  both  true.  How  7  Nature  is  the  model  for 
every  artist ;  every  one  copies  her.  One  copies  entir«'ly.  If  he  desires  a 
landscape,  be  copies  it  just  as  nature  presents  it.  But  nature  does  not 
group  all  her  beauties,  hence  he  has  not  obtained  the  highest  type,  hence  is 
not  the  true  artist.    Tl^e  true  artist  copies  also,  but  not  in  entireties.    He 
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(|(H'«  i»or(«  Oiftn  copj,  he  selects  tod  combines.  IF  be  deeiies  a  landscape* 
ho  dot**  not,  a«  the  former,  eopj  throughout,  though  it  be  the  mo8t  beautiful 
on  ilio  («AHh.  He  selects  the  most  beautiful  individuals  from  the  mobt  beau- 
tlf\jl  groups.  He  may  take  his  cedars  from  Lebanon,  his  Itj  from  Melrose 
Al)l><7,  hit  waterfalls  from  Ladore,  his  hills  from  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  his 
auniiiUs  from  Italy,  and  his  rocky  background  from  the  Appenines  or  the 
Hlrrra  Nevadaa.  Thus  he  surpasnes  nature — thus  he  reaches  the  highest 
Idval.     In  this  be  is  the  true  artist. 

In  this  sense  the  character  builder  may  copy,  or  imitate.  He  may  find 
language  in  Cicero,  courage  in  Luther,  logic  in  Paul,  eloquence  in  Patrick 
H<'nry,  pbilanthntpy  in  Howard,  patience  in  Job,  fidelity  in  the  cottage,  or 
affiictk/o  in  the  child ;  piety  in  the  saint,  and  lovely  aimpUcity  in  the  rustic 
maiden.  Tfaua  he  selects  and  combines,  thus  he  reaches  the  highest  ideal. 
In  mc-f  t  eases  he  must  go  farther,  namely,  note  adaptations  to  origional  ma- 
teriaL     New  wine  in  old  bottles  is  still  unadvisable. 

Additk»nal,  he  must  see  that  the  chosen  qualities  are  congruous  with 
tbemff-lves.  Like  the  colors  in  a  picture,  they  must  not  only  harmonize 
with  the  main  design,  but  they  must  melt  aod  blend  among  them  selves.  So 
lar  we  may  copy  and  no  farther.  He  who  does  more  is  not  himself,  is  not 
•atural,  he  fights  in  somebody  else^s  armor,  and  is  weak. 

Our  cc>nclu9ios,  therefore,  is  that  each,  whether  teacher,  preacher,  lawyer, 
fanner,  merchant,  or  any  other,  should  fight  life's  battles  in  his  own  armor. 


NOTES  BT  THE  WAY. 

Having  been  sent  by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  University  to  lec- 
ture in  a  number  of  counties,  and  to  present  the  claims  and  facilities  of  that 
institution,  we  noted  some  things  educational  and  otherwise. 

Bedford,  the  oounty-seat  of  Lawrence  county,  is  building  a  fine  school 
house.  The  basement  is  of  stone,  the  body  of  brick,  two  stories  abore  the 
basement  The  cost  will  be  near  twentv  thoosand  dollars.  It  will  be  ready 
for  occupancy  next  fall. 

A  lessin  to  certain  small  towns  of  the  State  is  dednoible  from  this  case. 
For  two  years  the  town  struggled  while  not  incorporated,  to  secure  a  house. 
The  Township  Trustee  felt  that  he  could  not,  in  justice  to  the  other  dis- 
tricts, build  such  a  house  as  was  needed.  They  incorporated,  and  at  once 
took  the  initiative  for  a  good  house.  Two  or  three  years  ago,  several  other 
towns  in  the  Stato  were  failing  to  get  suitable  houses  beeaase  they  would 
not  incorporate. 

The  town  is  Macadamizing  its  streets  Voiind  the  square,  and  the  county 
is  building  a  fine  court  house.  The  town  is  growing  slowly — populates 
about  two  thousand. 

At  Wasbixgtox,  the  county- seat  of  Daviess  county,  we  met  an  Institute 
of  eighty  members.  The  teachers  showed  industrr  and  attention,  the  in- 
structors, average  skill,  and  the  Examiner,  Dr.  Dyer,  zeal  and  ability.    The 
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programme  of  instmetion  was  an  excellent  one — in  range  and  rariety  we 
ha.re  never  seen  it  Barpassed.  The  criticisms  were  full  and  sharp.  A  ladj 
critic  sent  a  bombshell  which  exploded  on  the  other  side  of  the  house.  Said 
she,  during  the  recitations  and  lecturer,  the  order  was  good,  often  highly 
commendable ;  ''  at  times  not  a  sound  broke  the  speaker's  voice,  save  an  oc- 
casional spat  of  ambier  on  the  flooi."  That  was  a  shot  well  delivered,  tak- 
ing effect  between  the  eyes  of  certain  members  of  the  "  House  of  Lords." 
Spats  on  the  floop ceased  tSter  that  We  silently  thanked  that  lady  teacher 
for  her  courage.    Woman  must  help  keep  this  world  sweet  and  dean. 

Washington  is  a  beautifully  located  and  rapidly  growing  town  of  3300  in- 
habitants. There  is  a  large  coal  field  near,  with  a  shaft  open  just  at  the* 
corporation  line.  As  a  result,  coal  is  furnished  at  nine  cents  to  ten  cents 
per  bushel. 

The  school  house  is  a  dilapidated  old  building.  A  citizen  very  classically 
called  it  their  **  Literary  Pig  Pen."  The  thrift  of  the  town  promises  better 
houses  soon. 

A  good  list  of  subscribers  was  obtained  for  the  Jouenal. 

In  Orleans,  Orange  county,  they  have  a  fine  academy  buildiocr. 
This,  though  belonging  to  a  private  corporation,  is  used  for  the  pub- 
lic schools  a  part  of  each  year.  Professor  Sturges,  a  gentleman  of 
fine  reputation,  had  Just  been  elected  as  Principal,  vice  Professor 
Bloss,  who  resigned  to  take  a  position  in  the  New  Albany  schools. 

Near  this  place  they  keep  that  noted  curiosity  called  '^Lost  River." 
This  stream  sinks  beneath  the  surface  and  loses  Itself  for  a  distance 
of  about  three  miles.  At  some  point  between  its  descent  and  emerg- 
ence is  what  is  called  a  ^gulf,"  some  hundreds  of  feet  across  the  top, 
and  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred  deep,  at  the  bottom 
of  which  is  water  of  great  depth.  This  water  is  supposed  to  be  a 
part  of  the  stream.  At  the  point  of  reappearance  the  water  bolls  up 
from  a  great  depth.  Below  this  point  the  stream  is  fifty  or  sixty 
feet  wide,  furnishing  water  sufficient  to  run  a  mill. 

Great  varieties  of  rock  are  found  in  this  region,  magnesia  lime- 
Btone,  grindstones,  whetstones,  shales,  etc.  Several  grindstone  and 
whetstone  manufactories  are  in  operation  here.  Nature  has  ex- 
pended some  force  to  entertain  her  visitors  in  this  region. 

Salem,  the  county-seat  of  Washington  county,  is  one  of  the  old 
towns  of  the  State.  It  looks  as  if  it  had  passed  the  age  of  adoles- 
cence. A  new  railroad  now  talked  of,  may  infuse  young  blood,  and 
give  elements  of  new  life.  At  this  place  is  the  well-known  Salem 
Academy,  kept  by  that  veteran  educator,  Professor  James  G.  May. 
This  institution  is  owned  and  managed  by  Prof.  May.  It  is  doing 
an  extensive  and  valuable  work  for  several  counties  in  that  part  of 
the  State.  We  spent  the  Sabbath  iq  Prof.  May's  family,  and  rarely 
is  found  a  more  agreeable  home  or  a  more  pleasant  household. 

At  Medora,  in  Jackson  county,  we  met  an  Institute  of  respecta- 
ble size,  managed  by  Professor  Harrison,  of  BrookviUe,  and  Mr. 
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Housekeeper,  the  recently  elected  Superintendent  of  the  Seymour 
schools.  The  teachers  were  orderly  and  attentive,  hut  considerably 
slow  in  coming  together  in  the  morning.  There  were  but  few  signs 
of  tobacco,  and  no  audible  '^  spats  *'  on  the  floor. 

Prof.  Harrison  gave  a  lesson  of  rare  excellence  in  reading  and  elo- 
cution. His  analysis  was  searching  and  accurate,  and  his  voice  full 
and  rich.  If  there  was  a  want  at  any  point,  it  was  a  lack  of  anima- 
tion in  the  rendition  of  certain  passages.  If  Prof.  H.  does  such  work 
as  this  generally,  his  instruction  will  be  of  great  value  in  Institutes. 

A  list  of  subscribers  was  obtained  for  the  Journal. 

Seymour,  in  this  county,  has  just  completed  a  large  and  handsome 
house,  at  a  cost  of  about  twenty  thousand  dollars.  There  are  some 
mistakes  in  the  arrangements,  and  a  fatal  mistake  in  one  of  the  stair- 
ways, but  the  architecture  is  tasteful,  and  in  some  particulars  ele- 
gant. 

As  indicated  above,  Mr.  Housekeeper,  of  Lawrenceburgh,  has  re- 
cently been  elected  to  the  Su peri n tendency  of  these  schools. 

North  Vernon,  in  Jennings  county,  is  founded  on  a  rock.  Under 
it  and  about  it  is  oue  of  the  great  gray  limestone  quarries  of  the 
State.  The  quarried  rocks  are  scattered  in  nearly  all  open  spaces  in 
the  town.  All  the  rock  for  the  railroad  bridge  across  the  Ohio  river 
at  Cincinnati,  will  be  furnished  by  this  quarry. 

Rock  and  saloons  seem  to  be  staples  in  this  town.  It  supports  lib- 
erally, we  were  informed,  thirteen  of  these  dens  of  vice.  Schools,  as 
we  understand,  do  not  flourish  very  vigorously  under  saloon  aus- 
pices. At  any  rate,  the  former  Superintendent,  Thomas  Olcott,  was 
just  preparing  to  leave  for  Versailles,  Ripley  county. 

Columbus,  the  county-seat  of  Bartholomew  county,  is  a  beautiful 
and  growing  little  city,  population  as  per  our  estimate  about  four 
thousand.  The  location  is  beautiful,  being  a  table-land,  a  second 
bottom  like  that  of  Indianapolis  and  Terre  Haute,  and  like  that,  un- 
derlain with  gravel,  which  leaches  off  the  water.  It  is  noted  for  ita 
graveled  and  clean  streets.  Old  boxes,  barrels,  sleds,  broken  stoves, 
&c^  &c.,  find  a  place  somewhere  else  than  in  the  streets.  This  is  an 
important  element  in  building  up  a  town  or  city.  It  is  a  pity  but 
that  some  towns  which  we  saw  in  this  trip,  and  others  which  we  did 
not  see,  could  learn  the  simple  lesson  of  cleanliness.  Filth  and  pros- 
perity do  not  go  together.  Would  that  some  people  could  learn 
this,  or  could  be  forever  expelled  from  tasteful  cities  and  towns. 
Their  abode  should  be  among  Hottentots,  until  they  have  learned 
something  of  a  cleanly  civilization^ 

Columbus  has  a  very  neat  school  building,  with  an  architecture  of 
the  collegiate  gothic  style.  It  was  built  in  1859  or  'GO,  and  was  the 
handsomest  public  school  building  in  the  State  at  that  date,  but  a 
decade  has  made  a  great  change.  Its  glory  has  departed,  by  reason 
of  tlie  glory  that  excelleth. 
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Mr.  Wm.  Graham  is  the  Superintendent,  vice  David  Graham,  his 
brother,  who  took  the  RushviUe  schools  one  or  two  years  ago.  Mr. 
Graham  has  elements  of  success  in  superior  physical  vigor,  energy, 
and  a  practical  business  cast  of  mind.  A  good  Superintendent  must 
not  be  too  bookish;  he  must  have  learning,  but  he  must  also  have 
the  elements  of  a  good  business  man.  These  latter  qualities  are  de- 
sirable in  the  teacher,  and  in  a  higher  degree  than  usually  possessed, 
but  in  the  Superintendent  they  are  indispensable. 

We  noted  other  things,  educational  and  non-educational,  but  the 
time  and  space  of  this  article  forbid  their  presentation  now. 


To  THE  Editor  op  the  Indiana  School  Journal  and  Teacher — 

Sir:— At  the  late  Rush  County  Teachers'  Association,  among  the 

resolutions  offered  was  the  following,  which  was  requested  to  be 

published  in  the  School  Journal: 

Besolved,  That  we  request  the  committee  on  resolutions  appointed 
at  our  State  Teachers'  Association  to  prepare  a  series  of  resolutions 
to  be  sent  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  at  Washington,  or  some  other 
educational  body,  in  regard  to  the  propriety  of  calling  a  national 
convention,  to  be  composed  of  the  best  linguists  from  the  different 
States  of  the  Union,  to  settle  the  ortJiography  SLud  pronunciation  of  the 
English  language,  so  that  it  may  no  longer  be  leit  to  the  whim  or  ca- 
price of  any  lexicographer.  Secretary. 


Office  of  School  Examiner  for  Daviess  County,  > 

Washington,  Ind.,  August  20, 1870.  J 

Editors  Journal  and  Teacher — Gentlemen ;— It  will  be  my  pleas- 
ure to  distribute  your  excellent  Journal  in  my  Institute,  to  encoup- 
ftge  teachers  to  subscribe  for  it,  and  to  advise  all  our  Trustees  to  take 
it  every  year:  Our  home  Journal  should  be  patronized.  If  all  Trus- 
tees would  take  the  Journal  and  Teacher  you  could  not  only  make 
it  one  of  the  very  best  educational  Journals  in  the  land,  but  also  the 
official  organ  of  Examiners  and  Teachers  throughout  Indiana.  I 
wish  this  could  be  effected,  for  correspondence  with  Trustees  and 
Teachers  is  very  difficult  sometimes,  and,  to  say  the  least,  expensive. 
I  must  either  write  many  letters  or  get  on  a  horse  and  travel  through 
the  county,  taking  several  days  to  do  what  could  be  done  in  one  day. 
1  would  like  to  see  your  Journal  in  the  hands  of  every  Examiner, 
Trustee  and  Teachir  in  the  State. 

Wishing  you  abundant  success,  1  am  respectftilly, 

George  A.  Dyer,  Ex.  D.  C. 


The  N.  W.  C.  University  has  opened  a  Business  College  in  connec- 
tion with  its  other  departments.  If  well  conducted,  this  department 
will  doubtless  command  a  large  patronage.  A  business  education  is 
valuable  whether  a  man  engages  in  commerce  or  in  the  professions* 
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IN8TITXJTE8. 

Vkvay,  Switzerland  Co.,  Ind.,  August  30,  1870. 
The  sixth  annual  Teachers'  Institute  of  Switzerland  county  waa 
held  at  the  Vevay  Graded  School  building,  commencing  August  22, 
1870.  Mrs.  M.  D.  Whippo  was  elected  Secretary  and  Mrs.  Frankie 
Heady  Enrolling  Secretary.  Eighty-flve  persons  enrolled  their 
names  as  members  of  the  Institute,  sixty  of  these  being  teachers. 
Instructions  were  given  by  Examiner  R.  F.  Brewington,  Mrs.  T.  J. 
Charlton,  of  North  Vernon,  and  others.  An  evening  lecture  was 
delivered  by  the  Examiner,  and  two  social  entertainments  were  given 
by  the  citizens  of  the  town.  The  reading  of  an  interesting  paper  on 
Friday  afternoon  closed  the  exercises.       Mabt  D.  Whippo,  Sec^y. 

Madison,  September  3, 1870. 

The  Seventh  Annual  Session  of  the  Jefferson  County  Teachers' 
Institute  closed  yesterday  after  an  interesting  and  instructive  session 
of  live  days.  Ninety-four  teachers  were  enrolled,  and  the  average 
attendance  was  very  good.  The  Institute  was  conducted  by  P.  R. 
Vernon,  County  Examiner^  assisted  by  Professors  Brewington, 
Tevis  and  Charlton.  The  Institute  opened  each  morning  with  music 
and  prayer. 

Lectures  were  delievered  upon  the  following  subjects :  Penman- 
ship, Reading,  Orthography,  Music,  Arithmetic,  History,  Theory 
and  Practice,  Physiology,  Grammar,  and  Geography.  Two  essays 
were  read:  one  entitled  **Th,e  Duties  and  Rewards  of  the  Teacher;" 
the  other,  "The  Progress  of  Schools."  Several  teachers  of  the 
county  took  an  active  part  in  the  labor  of  the  Institute.  Discussions 
took  place  on  the  following  subjects:  ^'Should  Composition  and 
Declamation  be  taught?"  and,  "  Should  the  Self-reporting  System  be 
Allowed  7"    The  Institute  voted  in  the  affirmative  on  both  questions. 

Among  other  resolutions  the  following  was  adopted : 

Besolved.  That  there  should  be  a  uniformity  in  the  text-books  of 
the  common  schools ;  and  that  we  recommend  the  General  Assem- 
bly of  Indiana  to  legislate  on  that  subject. 

The  Institute  also  resolved  in  favor  of  the  School  Jonrnal  and 

TlEACHER. 

On  Friday  evening,  the  Institute  listened  to  an  eloquent  address 
from  Hon.  F.  J.  Bellamy,  entitled  "  Woman  and  Her  Work." 

A  critic  was  appointed  each  morning,  and  in  ithe  evening  read  a 
report  on  the  shortcomings  of  the  Institute  during  the  day. 

The  usual  vote  of  thanks  to  instructors  was  passed  and  the  Insti- 
tute adjourned  »vm  die. 

The  Owen  County  Institute,  held  at  Spencer,  and  superintended 
by  the  Examiner,  J.  M.  Wilson,  enrolled  ninety,  with  an  average  at- 
tendance of  seventy-five.  Evening  lectures  by  J.  M.  Olcott,  D.  E. 
Hunter  and  George  W.  Hoss.  A  large  list  of  subscribers  was  ob- 
tained for  the  Journal. 
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RrsH  CorNTT  Ivstitutb  was  held  at  Rushville  School  House.  It  began 
Monday,  August  23d,  at  10  o'clock,  and  continued  during  five  days. 
The  Instructors  were  Miss  Nebraska  Cropsej,  Miss  Marian  Stitt,  Mr.  Walter 
S.  Smith  (conductor  of  Institute),  Prof.  David  Graham,  Prof.  Thomas  Har- 
rison, Prof.  John.  The  subjects  discussed  were  the  usual  eight  branches, 
Arithmetic,  Vocal  Music,  Gymnastics,  and  Elocution. 

Essays  were  read  by  Rev.  E.  W.  Thompson,  Mr.  William  Glass,  Mr. 
Finley  Bigger,  Jr.,  Mr. Hart,  and  Prof  Graham. 

Lectures  wei^  delivered  on  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  nights  by  Prof. 
Harrison.  These  were  lectures  of  vast  scientific  power,  and  Prof.  H. 
deservedly  carried  away  the  heartiest  thanks  of  the  teachers  and  citizens. 

Institute,  enrolled  66 — averaged  40  3-5. 

* 
Thx  following  resolutions  were  adopted  at  the  Sixth  Annual  Institute  of 
Yepmillion  county,  held  at  Perry sville,  the  last  week  in  August,  1870: 

Resolved,  1,  That  we  hail  with  pleasure  the  indications  of  advancement 
in  the  cause  of  education,  and  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of  teaching,  in 
our  country,  which  we  think  we  see  in  the  increased  numbers  in  attendance 
upon,  and  interest  manifested,  in  the  exercises  of  our  present  institute. 

Regained,  2,  That,  in  order  that  the  spirit  of  advancement  may  continue, 
and  we  become  more  and  more  efficient  in  our  calling,  we  should,  as  the 
physician  or  lawyer,  study  our  profession,  and  that  this  may  be  done  suc- 
cessfully, we  recommend  that  every  teacher  place  in  his  library  the  stand- 
ard works  upon  teaching;  that  he  attend  his  County  Institute,  State 
Kormal  Institute,  and  take  at  least  one  educational  journal. 

RetolDedt  3,  That  we  believe  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  Township  Trustees 
to  lev  J  a  special  tax,  which,  with  the  ordinary  school  iiind,  shall  be 
tuillcient  to  continue  our  schools  ten  months  each  vear. 

Resolved,  4,  That  we  high  ly  appreciate  the  labors  of  Prof  George  P.  Brown, 
of  Richmond,  who  has  so  ably  and  pleasantly  conducted  all  tflie  exercises  of 
which  he  has  had  charge,  and  that  he  carries  hence  our  best  regards  and 
well  wishes. 

Warren  County.— Examiner  McMullen  has  held  a  successful  In- 
stitute in  this  county.  Instruction  was  given  In  the  common 
branches. 

The  instructors  were  Miss  Sarah  P.  Morrison,  Prof.  Caldwell,  Mrs. 
Fowler,  Mr.  Backer,  and  others.  The  Secretary's  report  says  that 
"  they  deserve  pjreat  credit  for  the  intelligible  manner  in  which  they 
presented  the  different  subjects." 

Evening  addresses  were  given  by  Mr.  J.  Harper  and  Miss  S.  P. 
Morrison.  Miss  Morrison's  subject  was  *^Tbe  Girl  I  want  to  see  in 
the  State  University." 

Among  the  resolutions  passed  was  the  following: 

Resolved,  That  every  teacher  and  trustee  in  the  county  should  sup- 
port the  Indiana  School  Journal  and  Teacher. 

William  High,  Secretary. 

The  Clay  County  Institute,  Just  held,  enrolled  102,  and  bad  an 
average  attendance  of  75.  H.  H.  Boyce  was  Superintendent.  The 
session  was  interesting  and  profitable.  W.  H.  Atkins  is  County  Ex- 
aminer. 
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Gibson  County  Teachers'  Institutk  was  held  at  Ft.  Branch,  be- 
ginning August  29th  and  continuing  five  days.  Examiner  Stillwell 
seems  to  have  worked  the  matter  up  well,  as  the  gross  enrollment 
was  119,  while  the  whole  number  of  teachers  in  the  county  is  only 
114.  The  average  daily  attendance  was  84.  This  is  doing  well.  The 
instructors,  besides  the  Examiner,  were  Messrs.  H.  A.  Yeager,  A.  M. 
Brypnt,  J.  T.  Erwin,  P.  Wallrath,  A.  A.  Jones,  D.  M  Shoemaker,  and 
others.  Addresses  were  made  by  Rev.  F.  C.  Smith,  J.  P.  Wallrath, 
Rev.  Treat,  and  Rev.  Sands.    Gibson  shows  well. 

Wayne  County  Institute  was  held  August  22-26.  The  enroll- 
ment was  232,  with  an  avemge  attendance  of  170.  The  Scliool  Exam- 
iner, Jesse  H.  Brown,  presided  and  superintended  the  exercises.  The 
principal  instructors  were  Geo.  P.  Brown,  James  McNeil,  Ruth 
Morris,  and  the  Examiner.  Lectures  were  delivered  by  Joseph 
Moore  and  Erastus  Test,  of  Earlham,  Wm.  M.  Jackson,  Isaac  Kinley^ 
A.  W.  Toung,  and  others.  A  high  degree  of  interest  was  manifested 
throughout,  and  tlie  attendance  was  very  regular  and  prompt  for  so 
large  a  meeting.  No  resolutions  were  passed,  except  one  of  thanks 
to  the  railroads  and  the  proprietors  of  the  building  in  which  the  In- 
stitute was  held. 

Decatur  County. — We  learn  from  the  published  report  of  the 
Decatur  County  Institute  that  it  was  one  of  unusual  interest.  W. 
H.  Powuer,  the  Examiner,  has  worked  up  the  cause  of  education  to 
such  an  extent  that  the  number  of  teachers  attending  the  Institute 
•was  greater  than  the  whole  number  of  schools  in  the  county.  This 
Is  very  unusual. 

The  instructors  were  D.  E.  Hunter,  C.  W.  Harvey,  Mr.  Bliss  and 
W.  H.  Powner.  Lectures  were  delivered  by  Mr.  Hunter  and  Rev. 
G.  I^  Curtiss. 

At  the  close  of  the  Institute  the  teachers  organized  a  County 
Teachers'  Association. 

The  Shelby  County  Teachers'  Institute  will  be  held  in  Shelby  viUe 
beginning  October  24,  and  continue  five  days.  Professors  Olcott,  G. 
P.  Brown,  Boles,  Hough,  and  Superintendent  Hobbs  are  expected  to 
be  present  and  take  part  in  the  exercises.  James  Mllleson  Is  School 
Examiner. 

The  Fayette  County  Institute,  superintended  by  Examiner  J.  L. 
Rippetoe,  enrolled  fifty-six,  and  seat  subscriptions  to  the  Journal. 
Evening  lectures  by  Prof.  Harrison  and  Rev.  Parker. 

TuE  Morgan  County  Institute,  held  at  Martinsville,  enrolled  fifty- 
seven  members.  Principal  instructors,  Sup't  D.  E.  Hunter  and  Prof. 
Joseph  Tingley. 

The  Adams  County  Teachers*  Institute  will  meet  In  Decatur, 
Monday,  October  17th,  1870.    S.  C.  BoUman  is  School  Examiner. 
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The  Marion  County  Teachers'  Institdtb  convened  at  tbe  Indi- 
anapolis High  School  Building,  and  continued  in  session  Ave  days. 
The  Examiner  being  absent,  the  Institute  was  superintended  by  W. 
J.  Button.  The  instructors  and  lecturers  engaged  were  Walter  S. 
Smithy  John  M.  Hanley,  W.  J.  Button,  Emma  W.  Laird,  Emily  John- 
gon.  Prof.  Hopkins,  Dr.  R.  T.  Brown  and  Prof.  A.  W.Young.  There 
was  a  large  and  enthusiastic  attendance  throughout.  The  number 
enrolled  was  about  two  hundred.  The  average  attendance  reached 
nearly  one  hundred  and  iifty.  The  Institute  was  one  of  unusual  in- 
terest, and  Mr.  Button  had  the  hearty  thanks  of  the  teachers  for  the 
manner  in  which  he  conducted  it. 


Tkrri  Hautb,  Aug.  16, 1870. 

Editobs  Iwdiaha  School  Joubnal — Gentlemen: — At  the  late  meeting  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Indiana  State  Normal  School,  the  following 
preamble  and  resolations  were  adopted  : 

Whereas,  An  article  appeared  in  the  number  of  the  Indiana  School 
Journal  for  July,  1870,  in  reference  to  the  State  Normal  School,  wherein 
this  Board  has  been  charged  with  misconduct,  and  certain  epeoificationa  are 
made  in  support  of  these  charges — all  of  which  have  been  carefully  ex- 
amined and  considered  by  this  Board ;  therefore. 

Revolted,  That  tbe  material  allegations  in  the  aforesaid  article  are  without 
any  foundation  to  justify  its  publication,  and»  in  the  opinion  of  the  Board, 
the  editors  of  tbe  Indiana  School  Journal  should  not  admit  articles  in  the 
org^itn  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  reflecting  upon  the  management 
of  tbe  State  Normal  School,  until  they  have  first  ascertained  that  the  charges 
made  are  substantially  true. 

Resolved,  That  the  Secretary  forward  a  copy  of  this  preamble  and  resolu- 
tions to  the  editors  of  the  School  Journal  and  request  their  publication 
therein. 

Very  respectfully  your  obedient  servant, 

R.  W.  Thompson,  Secretary. 

TxRRx  Haute,  Indiana,  Sept.  15,  1870. 

Editors  Indiana  School  Journal — Gentlemen: — I  can  not  suppose  that 
the  article  concerning  ''The  State  Normal  School,*'  signed  '*B,"  in  the 
July  number  of  your  journal  was  intended  to  do  injustice  to  any  one. 
Tot  the  tendency  of  it  is  to  place  the  Board  and  some  other  parties  in 
a  false  position  iu  the  public  estimation. 

It  also  implUs  that  the  Board  and  myself  diifer  in  our  views  in  regard 
to  the  policy  that  should  be  adopted  in  the  appointment  of  teachers  in 
the  Normal  School. 

Lest  my  silence  should  be  construed  as  an  endorsement  of  the  infer- 
ences that  must  be  made  from  "B's"  article,  I  address  you  this  note 
for  publication. 

I  think  the  Board  fhlly  apprehend  that  the  specific  function  of  a 
Kormal  School  is  to  instruct  teachers  in  the  Science  and  Art  of  Teaching. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  large  majority  of  students  who  enter  a  Normal 
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School  in  tlus  oonntry,  are  not  thoroughlj  familiar  with  the  subjecta 
which  they  wiah  to  learn  to  te^ich,  and  therefore  they  are  not  prepared 
to  enter  fally  and  directly  on  a  conrM  of  instraction  in  methods  of  teaching; 
and  farther,  thua  far,  a  nugority  of  the  atndenta  who  haTe  entered  thi$ 
State  Normal  School  will  ncTer  graduate .  They  are  of  that  claaa  who,  for 
the  most  part,  have  to  help  themselyea  on  in  the  world,  and  they  haTe 
the  means  to  stay  here  one,  two,  or  three  terms  only.  Because  of  this 
state  of  things,  instraetion  in  the  subject  matter  of  the  legal  branches 
has  to  be  combined,  more  or  less,  with  instruction  in  methods.  Our  experi- 
ence has  shown  this  to  be  necessary— especially  is  it  so  in  reference  to  the 
pupils  who  can  stay  but  one  term. 

It  is  plain  that  the  teacher  most  likely  to  be  qualified  by  training  and  ex- 
perience to  meet  these  practical  demands  of  the  school,  are  those  who  are 
g^raduates  of  our  best  State  Normal  Schools,  and  who,  after  graduation^  have 
had  seFeral  years  of  successful  practical  experience  in  teaching  and  man- 
aging public  schools ;  or,  those  who  have  had  many  years  of  such  successful 
experience — who  have  taught  from  the  '*  rank9  *'  up,  through  the  Primacy 
and  the  High  School — ^and  who  are  entirely  familiar  with  all  the  details  of 
school  management ;  and  that  in  the  selection  from  either  class,  the  teacher 
elect  should  be  acknowledged,  among  teachers,  as  an  eminently  successful 
^aetieal  teacher. 

That  the  Normal  School  Board  have  recognized  and  that  they  do  now  re- 
cognize that  the  above  is  the  true  view,  and  that  their  policy  in  the  manage- 
ment of  the  Normal  School  is  baaed  substantially  upon  this  view,  no  better 
proof  can  be  given  "  B,"  than  that  every  teacher  with  but  one  exception, 
and  that  for  a  special  work — now  associated  with  me  in  the  Normal  School 
proper,  and  in  die  Primary  Model  School  connected  therewith,  ha$  had  the 
training  and  experience  above  indicated. 

The  intelligent,  experienced,  and  candid  teachers  of  the  State  can  not  but 
endorse  a  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Board  which  Jirst  recognizes  the  practical 
wants  of  the  school,  as  experience  develops  them,  and  then  selects  the 
available  teacher  best  calculated  to  meet  those  wants. 

Wm.  a.  Jonu, 

President  State  Normal  SchooL 


The  above  resolutions  by  the  Normal  School  Board,  and  the  article 
by  Mr.  Jones  make  it  necessary  for  us  to  say  a  few  words  in  Justifi- 
cation of  the  article  referred  to. 

We  are  k1&<1  to  know  that  the  charges  made  in  It  have  all  been 
**  carefully  examined  aud  considered  by  the  Board,''  and  that  they 
have  seen  fit  to  act  iu  accordance  with  most  of  the  suggestions 
therein  made. 

We  are  not  surprised  that  they  should  be  of  the  opinion  that  the. 
article  was  ^  without  any  foundation  to  justify  Ub  publicaUonJ^^ 

We  heartily  Join  them  in  their  recommendation  to  the  editors  of 
the  School  Journal. 

We  are  gratified  to  learn  that  Mr.  Jones  wishes  to  act  in  harmony 
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with  the  Board.  We  believe  every  veord  he  says  about  combiuing 
academic  and  normal  instruction,  and  the  necessary  qualifications  of 
teachers,  but  as  it  has  no  reference  to  any  thing  tn  our  article,  we 
can  not  quite  see  the  point  to  it* 

We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  Board  have  the  ^^  true  view  "  in  re- 
gard to  the  objects  of  a  normal  school,  but  are  sorry  that  they  have 
been  so  unfortunate  in  carrying  it  out. 

And  we  are  gladdest  of  all  to  know  that  ]^lr.  Jones  ''noto"  has  as- 
sociated with  him  teachers,  in  all  the  departments  of  the  school,  that 
have  the  training  and  experience  necessary  to  make  the  school  what 
it  ought  to  be,  and  we  are  only  sorry  that  this  could  not  be  said 
when  our  other  article  was  wrltteil. 

We  do  not  wish  to  go  into  any  detailed  explanation  to  justify  our 
**  offending  article,"  as  that  would  involve  personal  references,  but 
would  say  that  with  all  the  'new  light  we  are  able  to  get  (and  we 
have  sought  it  diligently)  we*do  not  feel  called  upon  to  recall  or  to 
modify  any  "  material  ailegation  *'  we  have  made. 

We  wish  the  school  the  highest  success,  and  shall  continue  to  use 
what  influence  we  have  to  that  end.  B.  • 


Personal.—- Mr.  Walter  Scott  Smith,  a  gentleman  known  to  many 
of  our  readers,  has  of  late  changed  so  that  he  deserves  special  mention 
that  his  friends  may  keep  track  of  him. 

Firsts  he  has  changed  his  location.  He  has  given  up  his  school  at 
Hilroy,  and  resigned  bis  place  as  Examiner  of  Rush  county,  to  take 
charge  of  a  private  school  at  the  Battle  Ground,  Tippecanoe  county, 
at  an  advanced  salary. 

Judging  from  the  highly  commendatory  resolutions  passed  by  tbe 
Trustees  of  Bush  county,  Mr.  Smith  had  been  doing  them  good 
service  there.    He  will  do  good  work  wherever  he  goes. 

Second^  he  has  changed  his  nature— changed  to  his  normal  condi- 
tion. "  In  short,  on  the  7th  ult.  he  was  married  to  Miss  Sarah  McBay, 
a  teacher  of  Marion  county.  Being  acquainted  with  both  parties 
we  can  testify  that  each  has  done  well,  especially  Mr.  Smith.  They 
have  our  warmest  congratulations  and  best  wishes. 


Wk  learn  from  the  Deeatttr  Eagle  that  the  trustees  of  Adams  county 
at  a  late  meeting  decided  to  pay  lady  teachers  the  same  as  they  paid 
gentlemen,  when  they  did  the  same  work.  They  also  decided  to  pay 
teachers  in  proportion  to  the  grade  of  their  certificates.  We  approve 
the  first,  but  can  not  endorse  the  last.  Certificates  usually  show  only 
the  scholarship  of  a  teacher,  while  that  is  only  one  of  the  essentials 
to  his  success.  We  know  teachers  who  can  not  obtain  a  certificate 
fi>r  more  than  twelve  months  who  are  worth  twice  as  much  as  others 
who  hold  certificates  for  twenty-four  months. 
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Names  of  Instrcctors  nc  the  Normal  School. — ^W.  A.  Jones, 
A.M.,  President;  Julia  Newell,  Nathan  Newbj,  Miss  A.  P.  Fun* 
nelle.  Miss  Mary  Brace;  Intermediate  Model,  Miss  Ruth  Morris; 
Primary  Model.  Misi*  Sarah  Donahue.  The  last  is  under  the  super- 
vision of  Miss  Funnelle. 

Being  personally  acquainted  with  almost  all  the  persons  above 
named,  we  have  no  hesitancy  in  heartily  recommending  the  school  to 
teachurs  throughout  the  State.  It  is  entirely  worthy  of  their  confidence 
and  patronage.  There  are  but  very  few,  if  any,  teachers  in  the  State 
who  would  not  be  much  profited  by  spending  one  or  more  terms  un- 
der these  excellent  instructors.  To  young  and  inexperienced  teach- 
ers this  privilege  is  incalculable. 

O.  H.  Smith,  President  of  Rockport  Female  College,  has  withdrawn 
from  the  educational  field  to  enter  the  more  sacred  work  of  the  min- 
istry. He  Joined  the  Indiana  Conference  of  the  M.  £.  Church  at  its 
recent  session,  and  is  now  stationed  at  Bloomington.  He  has  been  a 
faithful  and  eflficient  educator  in  every  sphere  in  which  he  has  labored. 
We  trust  greater  success  and  higher  rewards  await  him  in  his  labors 
in  the  Master's  vineyard. 

Mr.  W.  J.  Button,  of  the  Indianapolis  schools,  has  lately  associ- 
ated himself  with  Prof.  Shortridge  in  editing  and  publishing  the 
Little  Chief. 

The  paper  has  undergone  some  changes  which  materially  improve 
its  appearance,  and  it  never  was  so  well  edited  as  at  present*  We 
can  heartily  recommend  it  as  a  first  class  Juvenile  paper. 

The  Cambridge  schools,  of  w^bich  Prof.  J.  M.  Coyner  is  Superin- 
tendent, have  issued  a  neat  catalogue  of  the  names  of  all  the  pupils. 
Such  publication  of  names  is  doubtless  gratifying  to  pupils,  but  'tis 
doubtful  whether  a  plain  report  would  not  be  more  valuable  and  less 
expensive. 

The  INDLA.NA  School  Journal  and  Teacher  and  the  LiltU  Odrf^ 
a  splendid  paper  for  boys  and  girls,  or  Wood»*  Houaehold  Magazine^  an 
excellent  family  papei*,  will  be  sent  to  any  person  for  one  year  who 
will  send  us  $1.75. 

Mr.  D.  M.  Marsh,  who  Is  traveling  through  the  State  on  business 
connected  with  school  matters,  is  authorized  to  take  subscriptions 
for  this  Journal. 

The  North  Western  Christian  University  has  opened  this  year 
with  about  240  students.  This  is  the  largest  opening  in  the  history 
of  the  Institution. 

The  catalogue  of  DePauw  College  shows  an  attendance  for  last  year 
of  137.  Seniors,  3;  Juniors,  7;  Sophomores,  21;  others  in  lower 
classes  and  primary  department, 
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Datid  Gbahax  hM  heea  appointed  Ez*miner  of  Biuh  comity,  vie*  W*lier 
8.  Smith  resigned. 

We  are  perMnaliy  acquainted  with  Mr.  Graham  and  know  him  to  be  a 
moel  excellent  man  for  the  place. 

Thx  Miami  Countj  Teachers'  Institute  will  he  held  in  Peru,  beginning 
Monday,  October  24Ui. 

The  great  number  of  reports  from  Institutes  has  made  it  neces- 
sary for  us  to  abbreviate  some  of  them,  as  our  space  is  limited. 

Some  speeches,  like  canals,  are  yery  long,  narrow  and  ahallow^  and» 
to  carry  the  comparison  farther,  very  crooked, 

W.  E.  Ruble  takes  the  Superintendenoy  of  the  Milton  schools. 

Tkbeb  Haute  populates,  by  census,  16,300,  andKei^  Albany  17,00(K 

Bead  our  new  advertisements  for  this  month. 


ABROAD. 


Isaac  Newton  was  born  on  the  same  day  that  Gallileo  died,  De- 
cember 25, 1642. 

Jules  Simon  is  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  new  Re- 
public of  France. 

Honorable  Trio. — Indiana,  Iowa  and  Connecticut  are  the  only 
three  States  in  the  Union  which  are  claimed  to  be  out  of  debt. 

Owing  to  the  failure  of  the  Legislature  of  Tennessee  to  malce  appropri^ 
ations  for  the  support  of  the  public  schools,  the  indications  are  for  a  failure 
of  the  system. 

Ladies  have  been  admitted  to  the  Industrial  University  at  Cham- 
paign, Ulinois.  This  will  hardly  meet  the  approbation  of  friend 
Gregory,  unless  he  has  lately  changed  his  mind  on  this  subject. 

X  Nathan  Lord,  D.  D.,  Ex-President  of  Dartmouth  College,  died  at 
Homer,  Massachusetts,  on  the  9th  ult.,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year  of 
his  age.    He  served  as  President  of  the  college  thirty-eight  years. 

The  catalogue  of  the  Illinois  Female  College,  at  Jacksonville,  shows 
a  good  attendance.  Seniors,  5;  Juniors,  13;  Sophomores,  16;  re- 
mainder in  lower  classes.  This  Institution  is  under  the  management 
of  President  Wm.  H.  DeMotte,  who  for  years  held  a  prominent  place 
among  the  educators  of  Indiana. 

(4) 
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HiOBioAir.— 'Pro!  BranSy  •{  Mieli%a»  UmTeEsity,  pvopwes  lo  resign  for 
the  purpose  of  yisitiii^  Eaiope.  Pro!  Watson  has  received  the  Petx  Lmlmndg 
medal  iroB  the  Imperial  lastitiite  of  F^noe,  in  honor  of  the  disoererj  of 
nine  ont  of  the  twenty-one  asteroids  discorefed  by  Amerieans.  The  Board 
of  Regents  of  the  Uniyersity  hare  arranged  for  the  instrootion  of  yonng 
ladies  in  a  separate  class  in  the  Medical  School.  Asa  Mahao,  President 
of  Adrian  College,  has  been  nominated  for  Saperintendent  of  Pnblie  In- 
•tmction  on  the  '*  Temperance  and  Prohibition  '*  ticket. 

BiBLS  m  ScHOOfLB. — ^The  State  oonvention  of  Methodists  in  Ohio,  at  its 
recent  se«sion,  passed  the  following: 

Bemlved,  That  the  Bible  is  the  only  infallible  standard  of  faith  and  doty, 
the  sooroe  of  moral  and  religioos  liberty,  the  pricelt-ss  heritage  of  all  the 
people,  onght  to  be  recognized  as  such  in  the  family,  the  church,  the 
college,  and  the  public  schools  of  the  State. 

Rnoived,  That  as  Methodists,  as  Christians,  and  in  the  exercise  of  our 
inalienable  rights  as  citisens,  we  will  steadily  resist,  in  all  lawful  ways,  the 
efforts  of  all  enemies,  pot  forth  under  any  pretext  whatever,  to  destroy 
the  public  schools,  or  to  divert  the  public  funds  to  the  support  of  sectarian 
schools. 

BtmUved^  That  the  assertion  that  the  Bible  is  a  sectarian  book  is  the  false 
assumption  of  infidelity,  indorsed  by  RomanlstR  for  sectarian  purposes, 
and  can  only  be  regarded  by  intelligent  freemen  as  a  slander,  deserving  the 
reprobation  of  all  good  men  ;  and  the  interdiction  of  its  use  in  the  schools, 
by  local  boards  or  municipal  authorities,  is  an  unlawful  exercise  of  power, 
and  an  outrage  upon  our  vested  rights,  not  to  be  endured  without  solemn 
protests  and  the  exhaustion  of  all  lawful  means  of  resistance. 


Tarn  fl2  Lever  Watch,  No.  13,580,  purchased  fh>m  Chas.  P.  Norton 

A  Co.,  86  Nassau  street,  New  York,  January  5th,  has  been  carried  by 

me  over  six  months,  with  a  total  variation  in  time  of  only  26  seconds, 

without  the  slightest  regulating,  and  presents  the  same  brilliancy  of 

color  as  when  purchased.  James  K.  Wilton, 

Sec'y  American  S.  M.  Co.,  N.  Y. 
New  York,  July  90th,  1870. 


I  HAVE  for  the  past  eight  months  constantly  used  one  of  the  $12 
Oride  Gold  Lever  Watches  manufactured  by  Charles  P.  Norton  A 
Co.,  86  Nassau  street.  New  York,  and  found  the  total  variation  in  its 
time  but  one-half  minute  (30  seconds),  and  it  retains  the  same  ap- 
pearance of  gold  as  when  purchased.  Several  of  our  men  use  them 
with  the  same  results.  I  cheerfully  recommend  them  for  correctness 
aad  wear.  Horace  W.  Whitakbr, 

Erie  Bailroad. 


The  Five  Dollar  Sewing  Machine  purchased  by  me,  January,  1866, 
from  the  Family  Sewing  Machine  Company,  86  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y., 
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has  been  in  almost  constant  use  ever  since.  It  has  not  been  out  of 
order  once,  has  cost  notbinj^  for  repairs,  and  I  find  it  simple  and  re- 
liable in  operation,  and  always  ready  to  sew.  Those  friends  of  mine 
who  use  them  with  the  new  improvements  are  very  much  pleased. 
The  one  I  have  I  would  not  part  with. 
10-3t  Mjis.  Akn  W.  Cuthbukt,  428  West  36th  St.,  N.  T. 


50,000  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  WANTED  1 

One  or  more  in  eTerj  city,  vilhige  and  neighborhood  in  the  United  States,  to 
work  at  leisure  hoars  for  good  pay  in  cash.  Pleasant,  permanent,  honorable 
employment.   Write  at  once  to  Johh  B.  Aldk^c  A  Co.,  Chicago,  111. 

Please  mention  where  you  see  this.  3m-10 
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A  Manual  of  Composition  and  Bhetorio.  A  text- book  for  Bchools  and 
colleges,  by  John  S.  Hart,  LL.  D.,  Principal  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Nor- 
mal School.    Philadelphia:  Eldridge  &  Brother;  12  mo.,  pp.  380. 

The  subject  is  treated  in  the  following  order:  1,  Punctoation ;  2,  Diction ; 
3,  Sentences ;  4,  Figures ;  5,  Properties  of  Style ;  6,  Yersificaiion  •  7,  Poe- 
ti7 ;  8,  Prose  Composition  ;  9,  Invention. 

This  work  has  many  excellencies.  A  generic  excellence  is  that  it  gires 
prominence  to  the  art  of  Rhetoric,  contradistinguished  from  the  mere 
science.  The  older  works  hare  dealt  almost  exclusively  with  the  science  of 
rhetoric,  leaving  the  art  out  of  view.  This  is  a  grave  fault.  Later  authors 
are  changing  this,  few,  if  any,  more  than  the  one  before  us. 

Some  of  the  more  specific  excellencies  are  the  treatment  of  the  sxntknce. 
This  treatment  is  full,  clear,  and  in  our  opinion  happy.  In  this  division 
we  know  of  no  work  that  surpasees  this. 

The  chapter  under  Diction  is  clear,  practical,  and  of  great  value  to  the  in- 
experienced composer. 

The  chapter  on  Invenlion  is  good,  being  presented  in  the  natural  order 
of  development. 

The  chapter  on  "  Composition  in  Objects  *'  could,  with  great  profit,  have- 
been  carried  farther. 

The  subject  of  Versification  and  Poetry  receive,  in  our  judgment  too 
much  attention  for  an  elementary  work.  Second,  they  do  not  occur  in  the 
most  happy  place.  They  should  come  last,  certainly  not  precede  Composi- 
tion in  Prose.  The  teacher,  however,  can  remedy  this,  by  inverting  the 
order  in  the  recitation  room. 

The  chapter  on  Punctuation  is  full  and  sufficiently  minute,  but  a  little  de- 
fective; 1,  in  the  diffuseness  in  wording  some  of  the  rules  ;  2,  in  the  omis- 
sion of  a  correctly  punctuated  example  under  each  rule  for  guidance  to  the 
student;  3,  in  using  several  very  important  terms  without  defining  them» 
among  which  are  Phrase,  Clause  and  Adjunct.  Of  these  latter  it  may  be 
said  that  Grammars  define  them.  True,  but  they  differ  so  in  their  defini- 
tions, that  there  is  need  of  redefining  in  rhetoric,  thus  giving  the  pre- 
cise meaning  to  be  employed  in  the  work  in  use  by  the  student. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  provision  for  composing  more  or  less  under 
each  division  would  be  desirable.  This  would  give  the  opportunity  for  im- 
mediate application  of  rules  and  principles.  This  would  heighten  interest, 
and  give  permanence  in  memory.  This  is  the  process  of  Arithmetic  applied 
to  Rhetoric. 

Our  general  estimate  of  this  work  is  that  the  defects  are  so  slight,  and 
the  excellences  so  strong,  that  the  work  will  rapidly  go  to  the  front  rank  as 
a  text-book. 

The  paper  is  white,  smooth  and  firm,  the  type  clear,  in  some  cases  rather 
small. 
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Two  other  interesting  works  are  on  our  table,  awaiting  notioe,  a  Logic, 
bj  Dr.  H cCoflh,  and  a  Grammar  of  the  Anglo  Saxon  Langaage,  by  Prof. 
G.  A.  Marah.  Our  examination  has  not  been  sufBclentlj  extensiFe  to  war- 
rant an  opinion. 

'*  Talks  to  my  PAirrarrs/'  by  Mrs.  Gleason,  M.  D.  This  is  a  beau-> 
tifully  bound  little* volume  and  is  f^ll  of  practical  sug^^estions  on 
getting  well  and  keeping  well.  Ladies,  especially,  will  And  its 
perusal  interesting  and  profitable.  For  sale  by  J.  H.  V.  Smith,  of 
the  City  Book  Store,  Indianapolis. 

We  have  before  us  a  set  of  beautiful  mottoes  published  by  the 
Liuie  Chief.  The  following  are  a  sample :  Be  slow  to  Promise, 
Quick  to  Perform;  Better  be  Alone  than  in  bad  Company;  Always 
Beady ;  I  will  never  be  Late ;  The  truly  Good  are  the  truly  Happy ; 
Think,  Speak,  and  Act  the  Truth. 

These  are  tastefully  printed  on  cards  of  various  colors,  and  are 
Just  what  teachers  need  to  hang  in  their  school-rooms.  The  set  con- 
sists of  fifteen  cards,  and  costs  75  cents. 

Thompson  A  Bowler's  Eclectic  System  of  Penmanship  is  a  new 
system  Just  published  by  Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co.,  Cincinnati.  We  have 
looked  through  these  books  with  considerable  care,  and  see  nothing 
to  find  fault  with,  but  much  to  praise.  The  paper  is  of  superior  qual- 
ity, the  engraving  of  the  copies  is  excellent,  the  grading  good.  The 
instructions  for  conducting  writing  ^exercises,  holding  pens,  etc.,  are. 
iiill  and  clear.  The  small  letters  are  analyzed  into  only  three  ele^ 
ments — the  straigljtt  lluCj  the  right  and  the  left  curves.  Nos.  6  and  6 
are  arranged  in  pairs,  one  for  boys  and  one  for  girlti.  ^  They  are  paged 
alike  and  have  thd  sane  cOpfec^'t^onfly/dtflerence-ieing  in  the  size 
of  tlie  lettors.  This  enablea  the  teacher  to  iMtvuct  both  at  the  same 
time,  as'lhough'  th^  -werd  i^oihjU^iig  tba  same  ^<^k.  Thi^  Is  a  new 
ligature  and  a  good  one.  '         '        ..' " 

Wil^ard's  Musical  Visitor  1b  a  neat  sixteen  paged  monthly, 
published  ai  ItidianAiibU^  by  A.^G.  Willard  &  Co.,  at  $1.00  per  aiihum. 
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In  regard  to  the  method  of  teaching  the  English  lan- 
guage in  our  schools,  it  will  help  us  to  a  right  conclusion 
if  we  consider  one  or  two  preliminary  points.  And,  first, 
the  object  of  such  study — why  should  the  English  lan- 
guage be  taught  at  all  ?  The  first  answer  to  this  question 
is  that  the  pupil  may  be  trained  to  communicate  his 
thoughts  readily,  correctly,  and  effectively.  English 
Grammar  is  seldom  or  never  studied  in  our  schools  for  the 
purpose  of  enabling  the  pupil  to  understand  English 
discourse,  to  interpret  aright  what  he  hears  or  reads.  It  is 
studied  for  the  purpose  of  expression,  communication ; 
for  the  ability  to  put  thought  into  suitable  words.  The 
study  of  one's  vernacular,  therefore,  should  be  construc- 
tive, not  analytic ;  constructive,  not  in  the  sense  of  putting 
words  together,  but  in  that  of  putting  thoughts  into  suit- 
able words  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  the  object  for 
which  we  speak.  If  this  object  be  simply  to  talk,  to  use 
words  with  or  without  a  meaning,  then  mere  word-con- 
struction, sentence-building,  as  it  is  called,  may  answer 
the  purpose.  But  if  the  object  is  speaking  to  convey  a 
meaning,  then  the  training  to  speak  must  be  by  such  teach- 
ing and  exercises  as  will  make  prominent  this  putting  of 
meaning,  of  thought^  into  every  sentence  construction. 

But  while  power  to  express,  to  communicate  correctly 
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is  the  immediate  end  in  the  study  of  language,  an  ulterior 
end,  and  indeed  the  great,  important,  governing  end  in 
all  such  study,  should  ever  be  power  to  think.  This  is  the 
great  end  of  all  study ;  and  it  is  the  recommendation  of 
the  proper  study  of  language  that  leads  it  to  this  end 
more  directly  and  more  effectively  than  any  other  study 
whatever. 

It  is  incomparably  more  important  that  a  pupil  be 
traine^rSO  as  to  think  correctly,  to  form  habits  of  ready, 
accurate,  orderly,  and  effective  thinking,  than  to  speak 
grammatically  or  rhetorically.  The  study  of  language 
therefore,  should  ever  be  steadily  conducted  so  as  to  se- 
cure this  great  end  in  all  education.  ^ 

In  the  second  place,  there  is  what  may  be  callMa  true, 
natural  order  in  the  conduct  of  this  study.  That  is,  there 
is  in  the  several  parts  or  elements  of  the  study  a  depend- 
ence of  one  upon  another,  one  presupposing  the  other 
and  being  prepared  for  by  it.  The  immediate  end  of  the 
study  being  skill  in  communicating  our  thoughts  in  suit- 
able language  for  some  rational  object,  it  is  easy  to  dis- 
criminate, in  the  progress  towards  this  end,  several 
elements,  or  stages.  There  is  the  thought  to  be  expressed,, 
and  there  is  the  language  form  in  which  it  is  to  be  ex- 
pressed. Kut  there  can  be  no  thought  without  something 
to  think  about.  The  pupil  must  be  trained  to  observe, 
and  then  to  distinguish  and  arrange.  And  in  discourse 
there  are  the  forms  of  language  lor  expressing  the  ele- 
mentary forms  of  thought,  and  the  forms  for  expressing 
these  elementary  forms  suitably  to  the  rational  end  or 
object  in  speaking;  there  are  the  sentence-forms  includ- 
ing the  word-forms,  of  which  it  is  the  proper  functions  of 
Grammar  to  treat,  and  there  are  the  discourse-forms, 
which  are  the  subject  of  Rhetoric.  In  training,  accord- 
ingly, we  have  this  order  indicated  as  a  natural  order 
formed  in  the  very  nature  of  the  case :  1,  Observation  j 
2,  Thought ;  3,  Use  of  Word-forms ;  4,  Sentence-construc- 
tion ;  5,  Composition  or  Oonstructioa  of  Discourse. 

In  the  third  place,  there  are  well  estfiblished  methods 
of  procedure  in  other  studies,  and  analogy  may  indicate 
what  is  the  best  method  in  this.    The  method  in  the  study 
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of  Arithmetic  is  well  established,  and  it  bears  a  closer 
analogy  to  the  study  of  discourse  than  perhaps  any  other. 
We  have  in  that  study  the  oral  and  the  text-book  meth- 
ods,  mental  and  written  arithmetic.  The  two  methods 
are  accepted  in  union.  Exclusive  oral  teaching  and  ex- 
clusive text-book  teaching  are  each  repudiated.  Arith- 
metical teaching  founded  on  text-book  study,  laid  out  in 
successive  lessons,  is  the  method  prescribed  by  reason, 
sanctioned  by  experience,  followed  by  the  wisest  and 
most  successful  teachers.  Further,  the  approved  method 
proceeds  by  stages,  carefully  distinguished  each  from  the 
other,  and  presents  each  elementary  process  separately, 
one  after  another,  beginning  with  the  simplest.  It  drills 
the  pupil  in  each  process  till  it  is  completely  mastered 
and  made  so  practically  familiar  that  in  more  advanced 
and  more  complicated  processes  the  pupil  shall  never  be 
stumbled  or  hindered  through  ignorance  of  any  mere 
elementary  process  that  may  be  involved  in  them.  Ad- 
dition, Multiplication,  Proportion,  Reduction  of  Fractions, 
and  all  the  other  mere  elementary  processes,  are  each 
studied  separately  till  the  pupil  can  work  each  process, 
without  recurrence  to  rule,  correctly  and  unhesitatingly 
and  assuredly,  and  so  enter  upon  the  computation  of  In- 
terest or  other  more  advanced  and  complicated  processes 
as  to  suffer  no  hindrance  from  want  of  acquaintance  with 
these  elementary  processes,  and  be  able  to  give  single 
and  undivided  attention  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  new 
process.  This  method  is  indispensable  to  successful 
study  in  Arithmetic;  the  disregard  of  it  will  be  recognized 
by  experienced  teachers  as  the  chief  cause  of  failure  in 
this  branch  of  study.  It  is  not  less  indispensable  in  the 
study  of  Language,  and  in  the  construction  of  discourse, 
the  art  of  English  composition.  Not  more  absurd  or  fatal 
woi^ld  it  be  to  prescribe  to  a  pupil  a  vague,  indefinite 
exercise  in  Arithmetic,  without  insisting  whether  the  ex- 
ercise should  be  in  Proportion,  or  Fractions,  or  Evolution, 
than  it  is  to  prescribe  a  general  exercise  in  Composition 
without  indicating  what  is  to  be  done  in  it;  not  more  ab- 
surd or  fatal  to  attempt  to  teach  at  the  start  Computation 
of  Interest  or  Mensuration  of  Surfaces,  before  teaching 
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Multiplication  and  the  other  elementary  processes,  than 
to  teach  English  Language  or  Sentence  Construction  be- 
fore thorough  training  in  the  more  elementary  processes. 

Once  more,  all  successful  study  of  Arithmetic  is  in  in- 
telligence. The  pupil  at  every  stage  is  instructed  pre* 
sisely  what  he  is  to  do,  how  he  is  to  do  it,  and  why  he  is 
to  do  it  thus.  So  it  should  be  in  the  study  of  Language 
and  Discourse. 

Finally,  Arithmetical  studies  proceed  constructively 
from  the  meaning  of  each  particular  process  to  the  appli- 
cation of  it  in  practice.  They  do  not  proceed  analytically 
by  setting  forth  a  theory  of  numbers  in  its  several  meta- 
physical  points,  unfolding  the  nature  of  Quantity,  the 
possible  relations  of  Quantity,  the  modes  of  effecting 
changes  in  Quantity,  and  the  like;  nor  by  expounding 
through  definitions  and  explanations  the  kinds  of  num- 
bers, the  nature  of  numerical  sums  and  differences,  of 
products  and  quotients,  of  roots  and  powers ;  they  enter 
^  at  once  in  the  production  of  numerical  sums  and  differ- 
ences, and  the  like.  So  the  study  of  Language  and 
Discourse  should  proceed  thus  productively  at  every 
step. 

Li  the  light  of  these  preliminary  considerations  we  can 
proceed  intelligently  to  recognize  the  particulars  of  a 
true  method  of  teaching  the  English  Language  in  our 
schools. 

1.  The  method  should  throughout  eesk  as  its  immedi* 
ate  governing  end  to  secure  skill  in  the  construction  of 
discourse — that  is,  power  to  express  thought  clearly,  cor- 
rectly, effectively.  And  this  end  will  be  sought  in  such 
a  way  as  at  the  same  time  to  lead  to  habits  of  accurate, 
orderly,  and  effective  thinking.  The  interpretation  of 
discourse,  the  analysis  of  language,  will  be  kept  strictly 
subservient  to  this  higher  end. 

2.  English  Grammar  will  be  taught  through  the  train- 
ing in  Composition.  The  exercises  will  be  ever  exercises 
in  constructing  discourse.  The  study  will  proceed  as  an 
art,  not  as  a  science,  just  as  Arithmetic,  as  ordinarily 
taught,  is  taught  as  an  art  of  computing,  not  as  a  science 
numbers.    The  art,  it  is  true,  must  draw  in  the  science  ; 
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the  practice  give  the  knowledge  ;  the  construction  work 
in  the  analysis.  Bat  the  only  true  method  is  to  treat  the 
whole  study  as  an  art,  not  as  a  science.  It  is  the  only 
eflFective  way  of  teaching  Grammar,  as  it  is  the  only  in- 
telligible, rational,  attractive  way  for  beginners. 

3.  The  study  must  proceed  from  the  thought  to  be  ex- 
pressed to  the  expression — from  the  thought-form  to  the 
word-form.  In  the  study  of  a  foreign  language,  we  start 
from  the  discourse  as  already  constructed,  from  the 
sentence,  from  the  word,  our  object  being  to  learn  to  get 
at  the  thought;  in  the  study  of  one's  vernacular  this  is 
reversed;  we  seek  skill  in  expressing  thought, in  putting 
thought  into  word,  and  must,  therefore,  begin  with  the 
thought  The  order  is  observe^  thinks  express  in  suitable 
word^  sentence^  discourse, 

4.  The  study  should  begin  with  exercises  on  familiar, 
sensible  objects  within  the  range  of  the  pupil's  observa- 
tion, about  which  he  may  think  and  say  something.  The 
names  of  such  objects  will,  rightly  presented,  lead  to  a 
familiar  acquaintance  with  grammatical  nouns,  their  na- 
ture, uses,  and  kinds.  Then  will  be  given  exercises  in 
observing,  distinguishing,  arranging  and  expressing  the 
attributes  belonging  to  such  objects,  so  that  the  pupil 
shall  be  trained  to  habits  of  readily  observing  the  at- 
tributes of  all  objects  in  their  due  order  and  completeness ; 
of  distinguishing  the  several  classes  of  attributes,  the 
different  modes  which  language  furnishes  for  expressing 
them.  Then  should  follow  exercises  on  all  the  modes  of 
our  thinking  objects  in  reference  to  their  attributes.  The 
simple  elementary  forms  of  thought  and  of  expression 
will  be  taught  thoroughly  first;  the  modified  forms  will 
then  be  more  easily  mastered ;  and  the  regular,  normal 
forms  be  taught  before  the  irregular  and  abnormal  forms. 
Without  farther  enumeration  of  the  successive  steps, 
•which  would  be  but  the  tabulated  contents  of  a  proper 
text-book  on  the  subject,  it  will  be  apparent  that  a  very 
immature  mind,  a  child  of  six  or  eight  years  who  can  read 
and  write,  can  be  conducted  in  an  intelligent,  intere%ted 
way  through  the  whole  art  of  Constructing  Discourse, 
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'   Indianapolis,  September  21, 1870. 

Messrs.  Editors  : — Will  you  oblige  me  by  publishing  the  follow- 
ing tract,  *•  Temperance  in  the  Public  Schools,"  in  your  Journal? 
The  teachers  in  the  public  schools  are  among  our  most  zealous  worlc- 
ers  in  the  temperance  reform,  and  I  feel  sure  they  will  be  profited 
and  encouraged  by  reading  the  clear  and  convincing  argument  of 
this  document.  /  C.  Martin dalb. 

General  Agent  Indiana  Temperance  Alliance* 

TEMPERANCE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


BY  PROFESSOR  GEORGE  W.  HOSS,  A.  M. 


In  considering  this  subject,  the  first  inquiry  is  con- 
cerning 

THE  RIGHTS  OF  THESE  SCHOOLS  RELATIVE  TO  TEMPERANCE. 

These  rights  are  double,  moral  and  legal.  Concerning 
the  first,  none  can  doubt;  hence,  nothing  need  be  said. 
Concerning  the  second,  the  argument  is  more  complex, 
consequently  requires  more  attention.  The  chief  points 
to  be  considered  are :  first,  the  relation  of  these  schools 
to  the  State ;  second,  the  relation  of  the  *State,  or  Gov- 
ernment to  the  people. 

The  relation  of  the  Schools  to  the  State  is  that  of  agent 
to  principal.  The  State  is  Principal  and  the  Schools 
Agent.  The  State  employs  the  Schools  to  do  a  part  of 
its  work,  and,  therefore,  may  direct  as  to  the  work  to  be 
done.  To  determine' what  work  the  State  may  or  should 
require  to  be  done,  we  must  learn  its  obligation  to 
the  people.  The  admirable  "Bill  of  Rights"  in  our 
State  Constitution,  defines  this  obligation  with  remark- 
able clearness.  It  says  that  "  All  power  is  inhereht  in 
the  people ;  and  that  all  free  Governments  are,  and  of 
right  ought  to  be,  founded  on  their  authority,  and  insti- 
tuted for  their  peace,  safety  and  well-being." 

This  presents,  with  striking  precision  and  force,  the 
grand   objects  of  civil  government;  namely,  the  peace^ 

*The  terms  *'  State "  and  "  Government "  will  be  used  as  synonyms  in  this 
paper. 
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safety  and  well-being  of  the  people.  Here  is  the  obliga- 
tion of  government.  To  meet  this  obligation  it  is  bound 
to  use  all  honorable  means  and  agencies  at  its  command. 
Temperance  is  an  honorable  means,  and  the  Schools,  an 
honorable  agency.  Is  not  the  Government,  therefore, 
under  obligations  to  use  this  agency  and  these  means  ? 
The  only  just  grounds  of  hesitation  lie  in  the  query 
whether  temperance  is  promotive  of  these  ends.  Let 
ns  see. 

Who  dare  say  temperance  is  not  promotive  of  peace, 
safety  and  well-being?  None.  More,  it  is  not  only  a 
promoter  of  these,  but  it  is  a  constituent  element  of 
them.  No  one  can  conceive  of  peace  in  any  comprehen- 
sive sense,  without  including  in  it,  temperance.  Safety 
in  the  highest  degree,  either  for  the  individual  or  for 
community,  is  impossible  without  temperance.  Well- 
being  (i.  e.  prosperity  and  happiness)  is  alike  impossible 
withoutU.  These  granted,  no  question  can  arise  con- 
cerning the  conduciveness  of  temperance  to  the  above 
ends,  consequently  it  is  a  means  ready  for  use. 

Second,  by  a  different  and  independent  line  of  argu- 
ment, we  reach  the  same  conclusions.  Next  after  the 
Government's  obligation  to  the  people,  is  its  obliga- 
tion to  itself.  The  right  of  self  protection  is  always 
operative,  and  authorizes  the  employment  of  any  and  all 
honorable  means  to  that  end.  One  of  the  most  potential 
elements  of  safety  to  a  State  is  the  purity,  integrity 
and  intellig;ence  of  its  citizens.  But  a  prime  element 
of  these  qualities  is  temperance.  Intemperance  and 
moral  purity  are  antagonistic,  and  must  eternally  remain 
so.  Hence  temperance  is  promotive  of  good  citizenship, 
and  good  citizenship  is  essential  to  the  safety  of  the 
Government.  Thus  from  the  position  of  duty  to  itself, 
the  State  is  under  obligation  to  promote  temperance. 
Thus  the  two  lines  of  argument  converge  in  the  same 
point,  temperance. 

The  right  of  the  State  to  employ  the  Schools  in  the 
work  being  established,  also  the  duty  of  the  State  to 
promote  temperance,  the  next  question  is 
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■ I     III!     I  II  III  I  ■ 

THE  EFFICIENCY  OP  THE  SCHOOLS  IN  THIS  WORK. 

This  eflSciency  is  guaranteed  by  Scripture:  "Traia 
up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go  and  when  he  is  old 
he  will  not  depart  from  it."  Experience  sustains  this 
declaration  as  a  general  law.  Six  thousand  years  in 
the  life  of  the  race  have  been  furni-^hing  the  proof  of 
this  declaration.  Therefore,  train  the  young  in  the  prin- 
ciples and  practice  of  temperance,  and  in  abhorrence 
of  intemperance,  and  almost  without  exception,  their 
lives  will  conform  to  this  training.  So  obvious  is  this 
truth  that  it  rises  almost  to  the  rank  of  an  educational 
axiom.  When  applied  to  the  individual,  the  axiom  is 
''  train  up  a  child,"  &c.,  and  when  applied  to  a  commu- 
nity or  people,  it  is,  what  you  want  to  appear  in  tTie  life 
of  a  people  or  nation^  should  iirst  appear  in  the  schools 
of  that  nation.  History  attests  the  truth  of  this  pro- 
position, and  wisdom  says  let  us  act  upon  it ;  that  is,  if 
we  would  have  temperance  in  the  American  nation, 
instead  of  shameful  intemperance  as  now,  let  ns  put 
temperance  into  the  Schools  of  this  nation.  What  a 
work!  Five  millions  of  the  nation's  children  taught  and 
trained  in  the  principle  and  practice  of  temperance! 
Five  million  youths  growing  up  to  be  sober  men  and 
sober  women!  The  very  conception  of  such  a  result 
should  fill  every  philanthropic  heart.  Who  can  estimate 
the  blessings  of  such  a  work?  Intelligence,  peace, 
plenty,  long  life  and  honor,  instead  of  ignorance,  dis- 
cord, poverty  and  untimely  and  violent  deaths,  "men  not 
living  (^ut  half  their  days."  Who  does  not  desire  to  aid 
such  a  work  ?  The  Schools  can  and  should  aid  in  this 
work.    This  brings  us  to  the  practical  question 

HOW? 

How  can  the  Schools  aid  ?  By  putting  temperance  and 
its  principles  into  the  Schools.  But  how  its  principles  ? 
By  direct  instruction.  Orally  and  by  text-books.  By 
oral  instruction,  the  teacher  can,  in  a  degree,  explain  to 
the  youngest  pupil,  the  evils  of  intemperance — evils,  to 
boHy,  soul,  and  intellect,  evils  to  fortune,  character,  and 
reputation ;  in  a  word,  that  it  is  "  evil  and  only  evil,  and 
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that  continually."  By  the  same  means,  the  blessings  of 
temperance  can  be  explained,  and  the  heart  of  the  pupil 
touched,  and  the  subsequent  life  influenced.  Such  teach- 
ing judiciously,  but  earnestly  and  affectionately  given, 
throughout  a  child's  school  life,  will  crystallize  into  con- 
viction, and  in  after  years  harden  into  character.  Child- 
ren believe  their  teachers ;  hjere  is  the  source  of  power. 

TEXT-BOOK. 

The  text-book  should  treat  Alcohol^  first  chemically, 
analyzing  it  as  it  does  other  compounds,  giving  its  pro- 
perties, and  assigning  it  its  place.  This  place  is,  and 
should  be,  prominent  among  the  poisons.  Thus  every 
child  should  be  taught  the  true  nature  of  alcohol,  always 
speaking  of  it,  and  regarding  it  2i%  k  poison. 

Secondly,  it  should  be  treated  physiologically ;  namely, 
in  its  effects  upon  the  human  system,  and  in  its  conse- 
quent effects  upon  the  inteller^t  and  morals. 

This  text-book  instruction  should  show,  elaborately 
and  conclusively,  that  alcohol  is  pre-eminently  a  brain 
poison,  that  is,  while  other  poisons  attack  inferior  por- 
tions of  the  system,  as  the  "  alimentary  passages,"  the 
"salivary  glands,"  the  "spinal  chord,"  and  the  like,  alco- 
hol, demon-like,  goes  straight  to  the  citadel  of  the  soul, 
the  brain.  It  should  show  that  this  demon,  like  its  kin, 
is  ever  ready  to  do  the  work  of  the  pit,  that  it  is  swift  to 
defile,  strong  to  degrade,  and  quick  to  inspire  with  the 
vileness  of  its  own  nature.  In  a  word,  it  should  show 
that  its  effect  is  to  make  a  man  a  fiend  or  a  brute.  This 
should  be  taught  chemically  and  physiologically,  hence 
philosophically  and  convincingly.  The  pupil  thus  taught, 
and  convinced  of  the  vileness  and  destructiveness  of  his 
foe,  will,  in  the  main,  shun  him,  as  he  does  any  other 
agent  of  sin  and  death. 

THE  teacher's  OBLIGATION. 

The  timid  or  indifferent  teacher  may  say,  "  I  am  under 
no  obligation  to  do  this  work."  Dear  Teacher,  consider 
well  before  you  thus  decide.  Has  a  teacher  filled  the 
high  mission  of  an  educator  when  he  has  taught  a  few 
facts  in  geography,  or  a  few  rules  in  grammar,  or  a  few 
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principles  in  physical  or  political  science  ?  Surely  not. 
If  so,  where  are  matiners^  morals^  and  character  f  Are 
these  less  than  grammar,  geography,  botany  or  geology  ? 
No,  they  are  infinitely  more.  As  the  soul  is  more  than 
the  body,  heaven  more  than  earth,  so  these  are  more 
than  those.  But  as  the  greater  includes  the  less,  or  the 
whole  includes  all  the  parts,  so  manners,  morals,  and 
character  include  temperance;  and  as  the  teacher  is 
bound  to  teach  and  develop  these,  so  is  he  bound  to 
teach  temperance. 

The  teacher's  work  is  one  of  morals  as  well  as  of  intel- 
lect. He  who  denies  this  would  rob  the  teacher  of  his 
noblest  prerogative.  He  who  would  divorce  moral  cul- 
ture from^  intellectual  culture,  is  either  deceived  or  vici- 
ous. In  either  case  his  counsel  is  not  to  be  followed. 
Hence,  teacher,  in  our  deliberate  judgment,  your  duty  is 
clear.    You  are  under  obligation  to  aid  in  this  work. 

CONCLUSION. 

Space  does  not  permit  us  to  notice  the  economy  of 
temperance,  and  nts  consequent  thrift  and  prosperity ; 
nor  the  cost,  waste,  and  consequent  desolation  and  woe 
of  intemperance.  Nor  is  this  necessary.  The  land  groans 
with  the  evils  of  the  latter,  every  village  and  hamlet  at- 
testing its  horrors.  Where  it  exists  is  woe.  Whether  it 
moves  in  narrower  or  wider  circles  through  society,  in 
its  track  is  death — death  to  happiness,  to  purity,  to  health, 
to  the  body,  and  finally  a  black  and  eternal  death  to  the 

soul. 
Here  is  a  work  heavy  enough  for  the  strongest,  and 

noble  enough  for  the  greatest ;  the  grand  and  glorious 

work  of  saving  the  young.    Teachers  and  school  officers, 

as  the  guides  and  friends  of  the  young,  and  as  the  known 

opponents  of  intemperance  and  vice,  you  are  earnestly 

and  affectionately  solicited  to  do  what  you  can  to  train 

the  young  to  temperance.    Let  your  words  be  the  noble 

words  of  the  heroic  Luther, ''  Under  God  we  must  save 

the  Children." 

Who  labors  to  save  the  youth,  labors  to  save  the  State. 

Pabiished  by  tbe  IndicuM  StaU  T^mp^ratu^  AUiance.  Address  Rev.  Charles 
Martindale,  Agent,  No.  4  East  Washington  Street,  IndLanapoUs.  Price  $4  per 
thousaiuL 
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NOTES  OF  EIJROPEAN  TRAVEL— VII. 


^BY  MRS.  J.  0.  KINLEY. 


Retaining  our  carriage,  we  enjoyed  a  delightful  drive 
through  the  heart  of  Warwickshire  to  Warwick  Castle. 
The  country  is  magnificently  cultivated,  and  is  more  like 
a  vast  park  than  an  agricultural  district.  About  a  mile 
from  the  castle  we  found  Guy's  CliflF,  and  alighted  to  see 
Guy's  Cave,  Guy's  Well,  and  his  wife  "  Phillis's  "  Walk. 
The  neighborhood  is  full  of  historical  interest,  and  at 
every  turn  some  quaint  object,  or  battered  wall,  or  crumb- 
ling ruin  carries  us  back  into  forgotten  realms  of  thought 
and  interest.  Arriving  at  Warwick  Castle,  we  examined 
the  Porter's  Lodge,  and  an  old  gabbling  crone  showed  us 
the  armor  worn  by  the  gigantic  legendary  hero,  Guy's  of 
Warwick,  which  she  averred  weighed  a  hundred  and 
seven  pounds.  His  porridge-pot,  which  reminded  me  of  a 
•huge  soap-kettle,  also  received  due  attention,  and  gave 
us  suitable  impressions  in  regard  to  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  his  diet.  As  we  depart  we  are  reminded  that 
we  each  owe  a  shilling  for  this  branch  of  sight-seeing. 

Winding  up  a  beautiful  road,  we  pass  between  Guy  and 
Cesar's  Towers,  and  gaze  upon  the  ancient  moat  and 
portcullis  which  once  contributed  to  the  defense  of  the 
castle.  This  magnificent  structure  is  built  upon  a  rock 
whose  base  is  washed  by  the  classic  Avon.  It  was  found- 
ed by  Ethelfleda,  the  daughter  of  Alfred  the  Great,  in 
915 ;  but  it  has  had  many  partial  demolitions  and  rebuild- 
ings  since,  and  is  now  one  of  the  finest  palatial  residences 
in  England.  A  lady  with  the  air  of  a  queen  escorted 
us  from  the  Great  Hall  through  the  gorgeous  rooms, 
naming  them  as  she  entered  each.  The  Great  Drawing- 
room,  the  Cedar  Drawing  room,  the  Red  Drawing-room 
and  the  Gilt  Drawing-room,  appeared  to  our  curiosity- 
seeking  eyes,  marvels  of  elegance  and  refined  taste. 
Then  we  were  shown  the  state  bed-rooms,  which  con- 
tained the  bed  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  upon  which 
Queen  Anne  had  slept  when  she  visited  this  castle.    Then 
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Lady  Warwick's  boudoir  ended  the  suite  of  apartments 
in  that  direction,  and  we  gazed  admiring!}  upon  its  green 
velvet  and  satin  hangings.  Next  the  Compass-room,  with 
its  windows  painted  by  Rubens,  and  fine  paintings  by  the 
same  artist.  Titian  and  others  gave  us  an  agreeable  half 
hour,  and  we  ended  our  visit  by  a  walk  through  the 
Armory,  which  she  said  was  the  *'  finest  Baronial  'All  in 
Hengland."  As  we  neared  the  outer  door  we  wondered 
whether  this  self-possessed,  queen-like  woman  was  as 
greedy  for  gold  as  we  had  found  all  other  guides  to  be, 
and  with  some  hesitancy  we  approached  the  financial 
question.  We  were  soon  enlightened  upon  that  point, 
for  she  demanded  a  crown  for  her  services  with  as  much 
coolness  as  if  she  were  drawing  her  pay  from  the  Royal 
Exchequer.  I  own  to  a  feeling  of  disgust  at  this  system 
of  replenishing  one's  treasury  by  exhibiting  one's  house 
as  a  museum  ot  curiosities.  American  pride  would  feel 
humiliated  by  such  means  of  increasing  the  domestic 
revenue. 

Our  next  venture  was  to  see  the  Warwick  Vase,  and  we 
determined  to  see  it  in  peace;  so  we  trudged  off  alone 
through  the  stately  elms  and  far-famed  cedars  of  Lebanon, 
which  ornament  the  pleasure-grounds,  to  the  greenhouse 
where  the  Vase  is  kept.  But  we  were  disappointed  in  onr 
dreams  of  quiet,  for  an  old  man  came  hobbling  along  and 
insisted  upon  telling  us  all  about  this  wonderful  relic. 
We  were  obliged  to  hire  him  to  leave  us,  and  so  we  were 
victimized  after  all. 

This  colossal  wine-cup,  capable  of  holding  one  hundred 
and  sixty-eight  gallons,  was  found  near  Adrian's  villa,  a 
few  miles  from  Rome,  and  was  brought  to  England  by  Sir 
William  Hamilton,  in  1774,  who  sold  it  to  the  Earl  of 
Warwick.  It  is  said  to  be  the  work  of  Lysippus,  a  Greek 
sculptor,  and  is  about  two  thousand  years  old.  It  is  a 
splendid  work  of  art. 

The  Earl's  grounds  are  gloriously  grand,  and  the  Avon 
wanders  through  them  in  quiet  beauty.  It  is  preferable 
to  ride  through  this  part  of  the  country  in  a  carriage,  so 
we  continued  our  ride  to  Stratford-upon-Avon,  retaining 
our  driver  for  that  purpose.    Our  road  lay  through  a 
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region  of  beauty  that  seemed  to  vie  with  the  fabled 
Elysian  fields  in  rural  splendor,  and  we  quietly  drank  in 
its  varied  delights.    Availing  ourselves  of  the  Red  Horse 
Inn,  our  good  host  was  not  long  in  showing  us  a  parlor 
sacred  to  the  memory  of  Washington  Irving,  and  1  could 
but  smile  at  the  pride  he  evinced  in  so  doing.    Our  curi- 
osity, however,  led  us  away  from  the  inn,  for  the  home  of 
the  immortal  bard  was  the  great  attraction  of  this  sleepy, 
lazy  old  village.    We  found  an  old  timber  and  plaster 
house,  in  tolerably  good  repair,  and  full  of  mementoes  of 
the  renowned  Shakspeare.    In  the  birth-room,  on  a  win- 
dow-pane, we  read  with  difficulty  the  name  of  Walter 
Scott,  engraved  by  his  own  hand,  but  it  had  been  so 
re-covered  by  names  of  lesser  note  as  to  be  almost  ob- 
scured.   I  am  glad  there  has  been  a  prohibitory  law 
passed  in  that  house,  and  henceforth  fools  can  not  become 
so  cheaply  notorious  by  simply  writing  their  names  over 
the  really  illustrious  ones.    Above  a  fire-place,  whose 
dimensions  were  ample  enough  to  drive  a  four-horse 
wagon  through  and  out  at  the  top,  hung  some  verses  in  a 
frame,  made  by  Lucian  Bonaparte.     I  had  to  stand  on 
tip-toe  to  read  them,  and  after  doing  so,  I  walked  into  the 
fireplace  and  gazed  at  the  sky  overhead,  so  capacious 
were  its  facilities  for  star-gazing.    Among  the  numerous 
relics  were  many  portraits  of  Shakspeare,  but  they  do  not 
give  one  a  very  exalted  idea  of  either  the  beauty  or 
morals  of  the  bard.    He  looks  more  like  an  old  beer- ' 
guzzler  than  poet.    It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  fault  was  in 
the  artist  rather  than  the  subject.    From  the  house  we 
walked  to  the  church  of  the  Holy  Trinity,  to  see  hiQ  tomb. 
The  Avon  runs  beside  the  church,  and  you  approach  it 
through  a  magnificent  avenue  of  lime-trees.    The  even- 
ing  service  had  commenced,  but  we  had  an  opporutnity 
to  see  his  bust,  which  adorns  the  wall,  and  walk  over  his 
dust,  which  reposes  beneath  the  floor.    Returning  to  the 
hotel,  we  passed  the  cellar  of  the  house  in  which  he  lived 
with  his  family.    It  was  surrounded  by  a  high  wall,  and  a 
shilling  a  head  was  the  admittance  lee.    It  so  happened 
that  each  member  of  our  party  was  so  tall  that  it  required 
but  little  neck-stretching  to  see  the  cellar  and  pump, 
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which  were  the  only  objects  of  interest,  and  so  we  thus 
dodged  the  tariff  for  once,  which  was,  I  believe,  the  only- 
time  in  my  life  that  I  ever  found  my  hejght  profitable. 

Anne  Hathaway's  cottage  is  a  substantial  but  very 
primitive-looking  farm-house,  with  stone  floors  and  huge 
fire-places.  The  landlady  greeted  us  with  an  immense 
courtesy  as  we  entered,  and  in  showing  us  about  the  prem- 
ises modestly  hinted  that  she  was  a  relative  of  Mr. 
Shakspeare,  and  proceeded  to  prove  it  by  referring  to  an 
old  Bible  in  which  was  written  her  grandfather's  name, 
John  Hathaway  Taylor.  It  is  much  less  trouble  to  be- 
lieve what  you  hear  than  to  doubt,  and  as  I  read  the 
name  in  the  Bible  and  believed,  so  I  read  the  Hathaway 
initials  out  in  the  bacon-house  door — the  identical  door 
that  stood  there  when  Anne  was  a  girl — and  never 
doubted.  I  drank  reverently  from  the  same  well  that 
furnished  the  water  which  quenched  the  thirst  of  Shak- 
speare when  he  came  to  woo;  but  when  the  orchard  was 
pointed  out  as  being  the  same  that  furnished  the  cider 
and  apples  for  that  illustrious  race,  my  gullibility  gave 
way,  and  I  asked  if  the  trees  had  not  attained  an  unpre- 
cedented age  for  apple  trees.  The  good  descendant  of 
the  Hathaways  then  informed  me  that  she  thought  perhaps 
the  old  trees  were  all  dead,  but  it  was  the  same  spot 
where  the  old  orchard  stood.  I  accepted  the  amend- 
ment, and  believe  my  eyes  have  rested  upon  the  same 
spot  where  William  and  Anne  used  to  walk  and  talk  and 
eat  apples.  Gathering  some  lavender  (we  presume  it 
was  not  planted  by  Miss  Anne),  we  bade  adieu  to  the 
cottage,  and  by  a  circuitous  route  reached  our  inn  in  time 
to  see  a  dancing  bear  enlightening  the  natives  in  the 
poetry  of  motion.  I  know  of  no  better  place  for  one  to 
doze  and  dream  in  than  this  same  Stratford-on-Avon. 
The  very  atmosphere  is  soporific,  and  everything  betokens 
repose.  Thus  the  activity  of  the  bear  and  the  two  men 
who  assisted,  one  by  holding  the  bear's  chain,  and  the 
other  picking  up  the  pennies  scattered  by  the  crowd, 
greatly  delighted  us,  for  it  was  the  only  symptom  of 
present,  stirring,  active  life  we  had  seen. 

Early  in  the  morning  we  bought  tickets  for  London, 
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and  started  on  time  for  this  modern  Babylon,  The  city 
of  colleges  would  not  be  missed,  so  we  alighted  to  take  a 
run  through  the  University  and  some  others  of  these 
famous  seats  of  learning,  not  forgetting  the  Bodleian 
Library  and  the  schools  containing  the  Arundelian 
Marbles.  I  confess  I  was  not  antiquary  enough  to  re- 
ceive much  benefit  from  the  marbles,  as  the  writers  of 
the  inscriptions  upon  them  were  very  unfortunate  in  not 
knowing  the  English  language ;  hence  my  lack  of  sympa- 
thy with  the  wisdom  there  inscribed.  I  could,  however, 
epjoy  the  promenades  in  Christ  Church  Meadows  and 
Magdalen  Walks,  which  I  hope  will  make  amends  for  my 
ignorance  of  the  unspeakable  language  on  the  Arundelian 
Marbles.  In  front  of  Baliol  College  Bishop  Hugh  Lati- 
mer, Nicholas  Ridley,  and  Archbishop  Thomas  Cramner 
were,  in  1655,  burnt  at  the  stake,  by  order  of  the  Popish 
Bloody  Mary,  and  a  fine  monument  marks  the  spot. 

There  are  ninteen  colleges,  with  five  halls  for  the  resi- 
dence of  students.  The  following  tabular  statement  will 
show  the  names  and  dates  of  the  founding  of  the  several 
colleges : 

University  College,  founded  by  Alfred  the  Great,  A, 
D.  872. 
Baliol  Collage,  founded  1263. 
Merton,  at  Madden  in  Surrey,  founded  1264. 

REMOVED  TO  OXFORD. 

Exeter  College,  founded  1314. 
Oriel  College,  founded  1326. 
Queens  College,  founded  1340. 
New  College,  founded  1386. 
Lincoln  College,  founded  1427. 
All  Souls  College,  founded  1437. 
^  Magdalen  College,  founded  1456. 
Brazen  Nose  College,  founded  1509. 
Corpus  Christi  College,  founded  1516. 
Christ  Church  College,  founded  1525. 
Trinity  College,  founded  1554. 
St.  John's  College,  founded  1557. 
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Jesus  College,  founded  157L 
Warham  College,  founded  1613. 
Pembroke  College,  founded  1620. 
Worcester  College,  founded  1714. 

Though  united  for  University  purposes,  each  of  these 
several  colleges  has  a  distinguished  record  of  its  own,  and 
each  glories  in  its  list  of  distinguished  names  given  to 
history. 

Oxford  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity  and  suffered  much 
from  the  barbarous  Danes.  Here  Ironsides  was  murdered, 
and  here  lived  Canute,  whose  son,  Harold  Harefoot,  ruled 
England  and  was  crowned  in  this  famous  city.  It  was 
the  home  of  Henry  the  First  and  Henry  the  Second,  and 
Eichard  the  Lion-Hearted  was  born  here.  Poor  Amy 
Bobsart  lies  buried  in  the  church  of  the  University,  in  an 
unmarked  grave,  but  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  built  for  her  a 
fadeless  monument,  as  enduring  as  his  memory,  which 
will  end  only  with  time.  Our  visit  and  visions  of  kings, 
queens,  learned  men,  papists,  heretics,  fire  and  faggots 
ended,  and  we  were  off  for  London  at  last.  How  disap- 
pointed I  was  when  I  first  saw  the  Thames  can  never  be 
told.  To  immortalize  such  a  brooklet  as  this  seemed  to 
be,  but  a  few  miles  from  London,  is  only  equalled  by  the 
notoriety  given  to  Fogue's  Gun,  at  Indianapolis,  by  the 
celebrated  battle  fought  upon  its  banks  in  May,  1863. 


Sound  Philosophy. — A  good  anecdote  is  told  of  a  cele- 
brated English  divine,  that,  being  visited  one  morning  in 
his  study,  he  was  asked  by  a  friend,  "Doctor,  why  do  you 
sit  in  such  a  little  place  as  this  ?  You  have  not  room  to 
swing  a  cat."  "  I  do  not  want  to  swing  a  cat,  Sir,"  was  the 
reply.  What  volumes  of  philosophy  are  comprehended 
in  this  answer  I  The  true  secret  of  happiness  lies,  after 
all,  not  so  much  in  gratifying  our  desires  as  in  conforming 
them  to  our  actual  situation ;  it  is  the  longing,  restless 
desire  to  attain  something  out  of  our  reach  that  makes  so 
many  lives  miserable. 
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SCHOQL  GOVERNMENT. 


It  18  conceded  by  all  that  schools  must  be  governed. 
If  order  be  the  first  law  of  heaven,  it  is  scarcely  less 
essential  to  make  it  the  first  law  of  the  school  room. 

The  ability  to  govern  may  be  natural  to  some,  but  even 
those  who  are  not  thus  gifted,  may  acquire  this  power; 
though  probably  not  so  perfectly  as  those  who,  by  nature, 
are  good  governors. 

The  first  requisite  to  this  end  is  %elf  government.  How 
can  a  man  expect  to  govern  others  when  he  can  not  or 
does  not  govern  himself;  when  on  the  occasion  of  some 
misdemeanor  he  flies  into  a  passion,  and  ferules  or  other- 
wise rashly  punishes  the  child  ? 

I  believe  this  (government  of  temper)  to  be  the  first 
requisite  to  self  government ;  in  fact,  he  who  has  entire 
command  of  his  own  passions,  has  command  of  himself 
in  almost  every  other  respect.  'Tis  true  we  often  have 
the  patience  severely  tried,  have  quarrels  to  settle,  and 
other  things  which  tend  to  make  us  lose  self-control. 
But  what  a  complete  victory  have  we  won  when  we  have 
80  learned  to  control  the  temper,  that  amidst  all  these 
difficulties  we  are  never  known  to  be  angry. 

But  the  teacher  may  be  able  to  govern  his  temper  and 
still  fail  to  gain  the  respect  of  pupils  and  parents.  The 
causes  are  various.  Levity  is  one.  Levity  is  a  weakness 
which  too  many  teachers  exhibit,  fancying  that  by  their 
levity  and  childishness,  they  please  the  little  ones.  This 
is  an  error,  for  they  will  find  that  pupils  lose  their  regard 
for  the  teacher's  commands,  and  obey  reluctantly  or  in- 
diflferently. 

The  other  fault  is  moroseness  or  peevishness.  Some 
teachers,  endeavoring  to  avoid  frivolity,  become  so  re- 
served as  to  make  their  pupils  feel  distant,  or  they  (the 
teachers)  will  become  fretful  and  peevish,  ordering  pupils 
to  do  this  or  that,  or  fretfully  say,  **We  can  not  have  sucli 

•A  paper  read  ai  a  class  exercise  by  a  member  of  the  Normal  Class  in  the  State 
Uniyersity. 

<2) 
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disorder."    Such  a  teacher  will  scarcely  be  respected^ 
much  less  loved  by  his  pupils  and  patrons. 

It  is  much  easier  to  do  any  thing  if  we  firmly  believe 
ourselves  capable  of  doing  it,  than  to  imagine  the  work 
next  to  impossible.  Should  we  undertake  to  govern  a 
school,  feeling  ourselves  almost  or  altogether  incapable 
of  governing  it,  we  may  feel  assured  that  we  will  not 
succeed.  Whenever  the  pupils  find  that  we  doubt  our 
own  success,  they  will  be  ready  to  test  our  skill;  there- 
fore before  undertaking  a  school  we  should  weigh  care- 
fully the  difficulties,  and  judge  whether  or  not  we  are 
able  to  govern,  and  then  enter  with  a  confidence  in 
our  own  ability. 

Another  quality  is  courage.  What  an  amount  of  cour- 
age it  does  take  to  govern  a  school  properly — courage  to 
make  a  rule  and  courage  to  execute  it.  We  all  know 
that  in  a  majority  of  cases,  it  takes  more  courage  to  ex- 
ecute than  to  command.  We  know  that  a  certain  rule  is 
best  for  the  school,  we  announce  it,  but  the  heart 
sickens,  and  we  feel  as  though  we  needed  the  strength 
of  Hercules,  when  the  law  has  been  broken  and  punish- 
ment is  absolutely  necessary.  Teachers,  if  you  have 
never  had  a  little  boy  brought  before  you,  and  hoping  he 
may  be  cleared,  have  the  little  culprit  tried  and,  alas ! 
found  guilty ;  that  this  little  one  Qiust  be  punished,  and 
by  your  hand — well,  you  know  very  little  of  the  heart- 
aches of  the  teacher. 

Side  by  side  with  courage  is  consistency.  This  needs 
but  little  comment.  Every  one  (whether  he  practices  it 
or  not)  preaches  consistency.  Teachers  must  be  just, 
their  government  must  be  uniform;  and  in  order  to 
be  just  and  at  the  same  time  consistent,  it  is  usually  best 
not  to  announce  penalties  in  advance.  It  is  not  just 
to  be  tyrannical,  neither  is  it  just  to  be  what  the  children 
call  too  easy  and  good  natured.  I  do  not  mean  that 
teachers  should  not  be  good  natured,  but  that  they 
should  not  be  too  lenient.  Neither  should  a  teacher  be 
more  strict  with  small  than  with  large  pupils,  i.  e.  allow* 
a  large  boy  or  girl  to  whisper  or  change  seats,  and 
punish  smaller  ones  for  the  same  offence.    Neither  should 
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he  punish  one  and  then  let  another  escape  because  he  is 
a  rich  man's  son,  or  because  he  is  very  smart,  or  be- 
cause he  is  a  favorite. 

Firmneaa  is  near  akin  to  courage.  At  first  thought  it 
may  appear  to  be  opposed  to  kindness,  yet  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  the  teacher  should  be  firm  as  well 
as  kind.  He  should  show  the  pupils  that  although  he 
feels  kindly  toward  them,  and  takes  an  interest  in  their 
welfare,  he  must  be  obeyed.  When  pupils  feel  this  they 
will  involuntarily  respect  the  teacher. 

Last,  but  not  least,  the  teacher  should  thoroughly  under- 
stand human  nature,  more  especially  child  nature.  He 
must  learn  the  peculiar  disposition  of  each  one  under 
his  care.  We  never  find  two  dispositions  alike  any  more 
than  we  find  two  faces.  Some  pupils  are  capable  of 
learning  more  in  a  day  than  others,  and  should  have 
lessons  assigned  accordingly. 

Added  to  the  above,  the  following  should  be  observed : 

1.  Few  rules  should  be  made  and  these  carefully  en- 
forced. 

2.  We  should  not  be  suspicious  -that  pupils  are  not 
honest,  at  least  not  exhibit  such  suspicions.  When  a 
boy  knows  that  he  is  suspected,  he  may  say  to  himseli^ 
^It  is  of  no  use  for  me  to  be  good,  I  would  not  get  credit 
for  it  any  way." 

3.  K  a  teacher  would  succeed  he  must  secure  the  co- 
operation of  the  parents,  hence  the  necessity  of  com- 
muning with  them ;  as  a  matter  of  etiquette  the  parents 
should  call  upon  the  teacher;  but  when  they  do  not,  the 
teacher  should  call  upon  the  parents  (or  rather  he  should 
call  before  entering  the  school)  and  be  willing  to  explain 
his  plans  to  them.  When  parents  visit  the  school  we 
should  not  deceive  them  by  displays,  or  by  hearing  the 
best  classes  recite,  but  rather  hear  classes  as  usual  and 
let  parents  know  what  their  children  are  doing,      o.  e.  b. 


Four  things  come  not  back :  the  spoken  word,  the  sped 
arrow,  the  past  life,  and  the  neglected  opportunity. 
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PENMANSHIP. 


The  most  successful  method  of  retaining  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  any  science  is  to  carefully  classify  the 
prominent  features  deduced  after  an  attentive  perusal  of 
the  work.  This  synopsis  should  be  brief,  and  yet  give  a 
comprehensive  view  of  every  element  which  belongs  to 
the  subject  it  is  designed  to  represent.  The  science  of 
penmanship  contains  seven  distinct  features  which  can 
be  classified  as  follows : 


a 

& 


o 


Position. 

MoTement. 
Slant. 

VOTDL 


Helglit. 

Space. 

Snado. 


(Body. 
Paper. 
Penholder. 
Hands. 
Arms. 
(Combined. 
)  Wtiole-arm. 

I  SmaU  letters. 

I  Capital  Letters. 


i  Short  Tam< 
Oval. 
Loop. 

(Indirect  Oral. 
^Direct  Oval. 
(Stem. 


The  position  of  the  body  should  be  easy,  slightly  in« 
clined  forward,  with  the  right  side  next  to  the  desk. 
The  paper  should  be  placed  with  the  ruled  lines  at  right 
angles  to  the  fore-arm.  The  penholder  should  be  taken 
between  the  thumb  and  first  two  fingers,  crossing  the 
second  finger  at  the  root  of  the  nail,  and  the  first  finger 
at  or  just  before  the  upper  joint.  The  second  finger 
should  rest  one  inch  from  the  point  of  the  pen.  The 
thumb  should  rest  against  the  lower  part  of  the  left  side 
of  the  penholder,  and  opposite  the  lower  joint  of  the 
first  finger.  The  third  and  fourth  fingers  should  rest 
lightly  on  the  paper,  and  should  curve  sufficiently  to 
permit  the  nails  to  slide  freely  over  the  paper.  The 
right  hand  should  be  placed  in  such  a  position  that  the 
top  of  the  penholder  will  point  over  the  right  shoul- 
der near  the  arm.  The  left  hand  should  be  placed  on 
the  paper  at  right  angles  to  the  right  hand.  The  arm 
should  rest  on  the  muscle  near  the  elbow.  The  wrist, 
or  side  of  the  hand,  should  not  touch  the  desk.    The 
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combined  movement  is  the  movement  of  the  fingers 
and  fore-arm  at  the  same  time,  th^  fingers  performing  the 
downward  and  upward  movement.8,  and  the  fore-arm  the 
right  and  left  movement.  The  whole  arm  movement  is 
the  movement  of  the  entire  arm,  with  the  fore-arm 
slightly  elevated  above  the  desk.  This  movement  is 
performed  without  moving  the  fingers.  Penmen  differ 
with  reference  to  which  movement  should  be  univer- 
sally practiced.  When  the  whole  arm  movement  is  em- 
ployed it  is  very  difficult  to  form  letters  correctly. 
Hence,  pupiU  while  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the  form 
of  letters,  and  persons  desiring  to  write  acurately  and 
legible,  should  use  the  combined  movement  For  rapid 
business  writing  the  whole  arm  movement  is  preferable. 
All  letters  should  be  uniformly  slanted.  If  a  proper 
positioli  is  attained,  the  slant  will  be  correct.  The  form 
and  analysis  of  one  class  of  email  letters  will  be  illus- 
trated by  engravings  in  the  next  number  of  the  Journal. 

L.  S.  Oampbell. 

MocTtU  HUL,  Indiana. 


PUBLISHERS'  BY-LAWS. 


The  following  by-laws,  adopted  by  publishers,  are  of 
interest  both  to  officers  and  teachers.  As  before  stated 
in  this  journal,  this  system  is  admirable,  and  will  relieve 
trustees  from  the  thousand  and  one  annoyances  of  the 
former  agency  system : 

No  books  shall  be  sent  out  for  introduction  on  sale  or 
commission  to  any  party  or  parties  whatever,  either  book 
agent,  teacher,  city,  county  or  State  superintendent,  mem- 
bers of  boards  of  education  for  districts,  cities,  towns  or 
villages,  township  clerks,  treasurers,  book-sellers,  store- 
keepers or  private  individuals. 

When  books  are  supplied  for  first  introduction  by  pub- 
lishers or  their  agents,  no  more  shall  be  sent  than  are 
absolutely  required  to  supply  one  to  each  pupil  using 
books  of  corresponding  grades  so  displaced,  and  there 
jhall  be  no  allowance  for  old  books. 
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No  employment  money,  promissory  notes,  drafts,  checks, 
real  or  personal  property,  or  promise  to  give — verbal  or 
written — nor  anything  that  can  be  converted  into  cash  or 
its  equivalent,  no  books  (except  single  copies  for  ex- 
amination), maps  or  charts,  or  school  furniture  shall  be 
oflFered  or  given  by  publishers,  members  of  this  associa- 
tion, their  agents,  or  any  person  or  persons  representing 
them,  nor  any  undue  means  whatsoever  shall  be  used  to 
bring  about  and  accomplish  introductions. 

Publishers,  members  of  this  association,  shall  be  al- 
lowed to  establish  offices  at  certain  centers  in  the  United 
States  to  a  number  not  exceeding  eight,  selected  at  the 
discretion  of  each  publisher,  for  the  purpose  of  establish- 
ing corresponding  agents,  whose  duties  shall  be  clerical, 
and  who  shall  in  no  case  visit  towns,  cities,  or  individuals 
in  that  place  or  elsewhere,  to  solicit  introductions  or 
changes  in  school  or  text-books. 

No  agent  or  agents  shall  be  employed  for  outside  or 
field  labors  after  the  first  day  of  July,  1870,  and  all  field 
agents  at  present  employed  shall  be  withdrawn  by  that 
time,  and  it  is  understood  that  in  the  term  *' agent"  is  in- 
cluded publishers  themselves,  authors  and  all  interested 
in  copyrights. 

Introductions  of  new  editions  of  books  in  the  matter  of 
terms  shall  be  regarded  as  new  books,  and  are  not  to  be 
introduced  at  less  than  one-half  the  retail  price. 

Applications  from  Normal  schools  may  be  treated 
according  to  the  discretion  of  the  publisher  as  to  price 
above  one-half  retail,  but  in  no  case  shall  donations  of 
books  be  made  to  them,  nor  any  sale  at  less  than  one-half 
the  retail  price. 

For  the  protection  of  interests  of  members  of  this  as- 
sociation from  attacks  by  parties  not  members,  the 
executive  committee  may,  on  written  application,  modify 
these  by-laws  to  meet  the  emergencies. 


Fight  hard  against  a  hasty  temper.    Anger  will  come, 
but  resist  it  strongly.    A  spark  may  set  a  house  on  fire. 
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THE  LEGAL  RIGHTS  AND  OBLIGATIONS  OF 
\  TEACHERS.— 1. 


/ 


OF  THE  EXAMINATION  AND  CERTIFICATE. 


[In  this  and  the  three  or  four  articles  which  may  follow  on  the 
same  general  subject,  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  that  while  the  field  is 
wide  and  most  inviting,  and  would,  it  is  believed,  well  reward  the 
labor  of  a  patient  worker,  it  is  not  my  purpose  in  this  connection,  to 
attempt  more  than  to  glean  a  little  here  and  there  for  the  benefit  of 
young  teachers  and  inexperienced  school  officers.] 

The  State  having  made  provision  for  the  education  of 
its  youth  with  the  public  funds,  it  is  evident  that  it  is 
not  only  the  right,  but  the  duty  of  the  State,  to  fix  some 
standard  of  qualification  for  those  who  would  teach  in 
the  public  schools.  And  in  the  exercise  of  this  right 
and  duty,  it  becomes  necessary  to  vest  somewhere  the 
power  of  examination,  which  may  be  in  a  board  of 
county  examiners  as  in  Ohio,  or  in  a  township  inspector 
as  in  Michigan,  or  in  a  county  examiner  as  in  our  State. 

Every  person  has  a  right  to  become  a  candidate  for  a 
teacher's  certificate,  but  as  a  condition  precedent  to  the 
right  to  demand  an  examination,  the  statute  provides 
that  the  applicant "  shall  produce  to  the  examiner  the 
proper  trustee's  certificate,  or  other  evidence  of  good 
moral  character  (Sec.  34,  Ind.  School  Laws).  It  will  be 
observed  that  the  burden  of  establishing  the  "good 
moral  character"  of  the  applicant  is  on  him,  and  the 
examiner  may  and  ought  to  refuse  an  examination  until 
that  has  been  done  to  his  satisfaction.  The  production 
of  a  trustee's  certificate  will  always  be  sufficient  to 
justify  the  examiner  to  grant  a  license,  but  where  this 
can  not  be  produced,  he  is  authorized  to  consider  any 
other  evidence,  which  may  be  ofifered. 

The  phrase  "  moral  character  "is  not  subject  to  a  strictly 
legal  definition.  The  standard  of  moral  character  in  1770 
is  not  the  standard  of  1870,  and  the  standard  in  one 
locality  to-day,  is  not  the  standard  in  another.  This 
phrase  is  like  the  word  ^'  reputable,"  of  which  the  Su- 
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preme  Court  of  Indiana  in  the  case  of  Hardin  vs.  The 
State,  22  Ind.  253,  say :  ^  A  certain  standard  by  which  to 
determine  who  are  and  who  kre  not  ^  reputable '  can  not 
easily  be  found.  It  fluctuates  more  or  less  with  every 
shade  of  opinion  that  may  be  entertained  by  the  •com- 
munity, upon  the  subject  of  religion,  morals,  and  pol- 
itics; and  a  man,  who  by  one  jury  or  set  of  triers  might 
be  thought  to  be  highly  reputable,  might  by  another 
be  thought  to  be  exceedingly  shabby."  The  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  in  this  State  has  in  a  note 
to  sec.  34  supra^  said  that  ^  No  person  who  indulges  in 
such  immoral  practfces  as  profanity,  drunkenness,  gam- 
bling, or  licentiousness,  should  be  licensed  to  teach," 
and  the  like  has  been  held  in  Michigan,  Ohio,  and  prob- 
ably in  most  of  the  States.  It  has  been  held  in  New 
York  and  in  New  Jersey  that  a  teacher  should  not  be 
questioned  as  to  his  religious  belief,  and  in  the  latter 
State,  it  is  not  considered  proper  to  inquire  into  his 
political  opinions ;  but  the  Superintendent  of  Common 
Schools  in  the  former  State,  in  1830,  held  that  ^^if  a 
person  openly  denies  all  religion,  he  ought  not  to  be 
a  teacher  of  youth."  And  it  may  be  submitted  that 
one  who  is  a  violator  of  the  civil  law  ought  not  to  be  so 
entrusted. 

The  indefiniteness  and  uncertaintv  of  the  act  in  ques- 
tion is  of  such  a  nature,  however,  as  to  render  it  merely 
directory  to  the  examiner,  and  his  action  under  it  will 
be  final  and  not  be  subject  of  review.  The  State  vs. 
McGinley,  4  Ind.  11.  Every  examiner  is  authorized  to 
fix  his  own  standard  of  morality,  and  it  would  be  well 
for  that  standard  to  be  a  high  one. 

The  above  named  section  of  our  law  provides  that  ex- 
aminations must  cover  ^  orthography,  reading,  writing, 
arithmetic,  geography,  English  grammar,  physiology  and 
the  history  of  the  United  States;"  but  it  must  be  ob- 
served that  in  the  following  section,  a  dispensing  power, 
so  to  speak,  is  provided.  If  a  district  should  designate 
a  less  number  of  branches  which,  and  only  which,  it 
is  desirable  to  have  taught  therein,  the  examiner  is  au- 
thorized to  examine  the  candidate  for  their  school  in  the 
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branches  designated,  and  license  accordingly.  But  it 
mast  be  remembered  that  the  authority  for  such  an 
emasculated  examination  must  come  from  the  trustee. 
It  would  not  be  enough  for  the  applicant,  or  the  school 
district  by  vote  or  through  the  director,  to  ask  for  it,  but 
in  every  instance,  the  trustee  ^  shall  require  "  it,  before 
it  will  be  lawful  for  the  examiner  to  grant  it.  So  an  ex- 
amination may  be  enlarged  and  cover  branches  of  learn- 
ing in  addition  to  the  common  school  curriculum;  but 
here  it  would  seem,  that  the  same  care  in  looking  for 
a  proper  authority  to  grant  such  enlarged  examination 
IS  not  necessary,  for  it  is  scarcely  probable  thaft  a  lib- 
eral certificate  could  be. used  as  an  instrument  of  fraud, 
whereas  a  limited  one  might.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  in  no  case  can  an  examination  in  addi- 
tional branches  be  demanded  as  a  matter  of  right  by 
teachers,  unless  their  demand  is  accompanied  with  that 
of  the  trustee.  n.  n.  b. 


HOW  I  SPENT  MT  SUMMER  VACATION. 


On  the  16th  of  June  last  I  left  Indianapolis  to  make  a 
short  visit  to  the  Old  World.  My  business  required  that 
I  should  be  back  by  the  first  of  September,  and  I  was 
told  by  many  that  it  would  not  pay  me  to  cross  the  ocean 
for  so  short  a  visit.  But  as  this  was  all  the  time  I  could 
command,  and  as  the  trip  was  one  of  the  long-cherished 
objects  of  my  life,  I  determined  to  test  the  matter  for 
myself. 

As  I  have  been  asked  a  great  many  times,  since  my  re- 
turn, what  I  saw  in  the  short  time,  and  what  it  cost  me, 
and  whether  it  paid^  I  have  concluded  to  give  an  outline 
of  my  trip.  It  will  perhaps  be  of  interest  to  some  who 
are  wishing  to  make  a  similar  tour.  I  shall  mention  only 
the  most  important  places  visited,  and  can  not  stop  to 
even  mention  the  principal  objects  of  interest. 

We  landed  at  Londonderry,  in  the  northern  part  of 
Ireland,  visited  the  Giant's  Causeway  and  the  city  of  Bel- 
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fast.  From  Belfast  we  went  to  Glasgow,  Scotland.  We 
visited  Loch  Lomond  and  Loch  Katrine,  those  beautiful 
Scotch  lakes,  made  illustrious  by  Scott,  in  his  "  Lady  of  the 
Lake."  Ellen's  Isle,  on  which  the  "  Lady  "  was  when  she 
said,  "Soldier,  rest,  thy  warfare  o'er,"  etc.,  is  near  the 
lower  end  of  Loch  Katrine.  We  went  to  Sterling,  where 
is  situated  the  famous  old  "  Sterling  Castle."  From  this 
castle  can  be  seen  thirteen  counties  and  twelve  battle- 
fields. From  here  we  went  to  Edinburgh,  where  we  visited 
some  schools,  of  which  we  shall  have  occasion  to  say 
something  in  the  future.  In  England,  we  visited  Warwick 
Oastle,  ^enilworth  Oastle,  Stratford-on-Avon,  (Shak- 
speare's  old  place),  Oxford  University,  and  London.  We 
were  a  week  in  London.  In  Belgium,  we  visited  Ant- 
werp and  Brussels.  From  Brussels  we  went  to  Cologne, 
entering  Prussia  on  the  very  day  war  was  declared  by  the 
French.  At  Bonn,  thirty  miles  above  Cologne,  we  took  a 
boat  bound  up  the  world-renowned  Rhine.  The  fine 
scenery  begins  here.  We  stopped  over  Sabbath  at 
Coblentz,  which  is  the  summer  residence  of  the  King  of 
Prussia.  We  saw  the  Queen.  We  there  visited  the  old 
church  in  which  Charlemagne  divided  his  empire  among 
his  grand-children.  We  went  up  the  Rhine  as  far  as 
Mayence — the  beautiful  scenery  stops  a  short  distance 
above  Bingen. 

We  were  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  Darmstadt,  Baden- 
Baden  and  Heidelberg.  The  war  prevented  our  visiting 
Strasbourg.  We,  however,  from  the  railroad  fifteen 
miles  away,  saw  very  distinctly  that  tallest  spire  in  the 
world.  In  Switzerland,  we  visited  Lake  Lucern,  noted  in 
the  history  of  William  Tell.  At  Altorf,  two  miles  from 
the  head  of  this  lake,  is  pointed  out  the  place  where  Tell 
shot  the  apple  from  his  boy's  head.  A  fine  statue  marks 
the  place  where  he  stood,  and  a  fountain  the  place  where 
the  boy  stood.  From  here  we  went  to  Zurich,  up  Lake 
Zurich,  and  thence  to  Chur,  by  rail.  From  Chur,  by 
private  conveyance,  over  the  Alps,  by  the  Spluegen  pass. 
In  Italy,  w,e  saw  Lake  Como,  Milan  and  its  wonderful 
Cathedral ;  old  Venice,  with  its  water  streets  and  its 
gondolas  (a  city  of  110,000  without  a  horse  or  a  carriage 
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of  any  kind);  Florence,  with  its  immense  picture  gal- 
leries. Here  we  saw  Hiram  Powers,  the  great  American 
sculptor.  He  is  just  finishing  a  new  statue^ ''  Eve,"  which 
is  more  beautiful,  if  possible,  than  the  "  Greek  Slave." 
We  were  at  Pisa,  and  climbed  to  the  top  of  the  Leaning 
Tower,  and  saw,  in  an  old  cathedral  near  by,  the  chandelier 
that  suggested  to  Qalileo  the  idea  of  keeping  time  by 
means  of  a  pendulum.  We  went  from  Leghorn,  on  the 
"Blue  Mediterranean,"  to  Genoa,  the  birth-place  of  Co- 
lumbus. From  Genoa  we  went  to  Turin.  We  re-crossed 
the  Alps  by  that  wonderful  railroad  over  Mt.  Oenis. 
Again  in  Switzerland,  we  visited  Geneva  and  Ohamouni, 
at  the  foot  of  Mt.  Blanc.  This  is  the  celebrated  glacier 
region.  We  were  not  more  interested  in  any  one  thing 
we  saw  in  Europe  than  were  we  in  the  Mer  de  Glace. 
In  France,  we  visited  only  Lyons  and  Paris.  We  were  in 
Paris  the  week  after  the  first  French  defeat,  and  conse- 
quently did  not  see  it  at  its  best.  But  Paris  is  without 
doubt  the  most  beautiful  and  the  most  magnificent  city 
in  the  world. 

We  arrived  home  on  September  4th,  having  been  gone 
a  little  more  than  two  months  and  a  half.  In  that  time  we 
traveled  over  13,000  miles.  The  trip  cost  us  $530  in  cur- 
rency. This  includes  about  $25  for  clothing,  which  should 
not  strictly  be  counted  as  trip  expenses.  ^ 

The  trip  paid — paid  richly.  We  never  have  spent  a  sum- 
mer vacation  that  paid  so  well. 

Two  months  and  a  half  is  not  sufficient  time  to  ''  do  " 
Europe  in,  but  if  that  is  all  you  can  command,  go,  and, 
our  word  for  it,  you  will  never  regret  it  w.  a.  b. 


Truth  will  ever  be  unpalatable  to  those  who  have  de- 
termined not  to  relinquish  error,  but  can  never  give 
offense  to  the  honest  and  well-meaning;  for  the  plain- 
dealing  remonstrances  of  a  friend  differ  as  widely  from 
the  rancor  of  an  enemy  as  the  friendly  probe  of  a  physi* 
oian  from  the  dagger  of  an  assassin. 


n 


OFFICUL  DEPARTMENT. 


-•-•- 


SiKCB  tbe  last  issue  of  the  JouRNikL  and  Tbachsr  I  have  done  but 
little  field  work.  A  variety  of  other  duties  has  made  it  necessary  to 
suspend,  for  a  time,  my  county  visits.  I  fear  I  shall  not  be  able  to 
see  all.  The  extra  session  of  the  Legislature  put  me  so  late  into  the 
field  that  I  have  been  unable  to  accomplish  all  the  law  contemplates. 
I  hope  yet  during  the  Autumn  and  Winter  to  complete  the  work. 


BXAMINEBSr  BSPOBTS 


have  generally  come  in.  Some  have  information  additional  to  the 
statistics  called  for,  suitable  for  %n  appendix  to  my  report  to  tbe 
Legislature.  I  should  be  pleased  to  be  able  to  make  a  fUU  exhibit  of 
the  educational  condition  of  the  State.    I  hope  the 


FACULTIBS  OF  COLLBGBS 


will  send  me  by  the  middle  of  November  a  statement  of  the  condi- 
tion of  their  respective  Institutions,  suitable  for  iby  report.  It  is 
desirable  to  know  what  is  the  progress  and  work  of  all  our  scientific 
and  literary  Institution^  in  the  State,  public  and  denominational. 


THE  PBISOir  BSFOBM  C0NGBE88y 

which  commenced  its  session  in  Cincinnati  on  the  Ilth  of  last  month, 
has  been  an  occasion  of  much  interest.  The  proper  objects  to  be 
kept  in  view,  and  the  best  means  of  reaching  them  in  the  punish- 
ment of  criote  and  the  reformation  of  the  criminal,  in  the  Reforma- 
tories for  vagrant  and  criminal  boys  and  girls,  in  Intermediate 
Reformatories  for  young  men  and  young  women,  and  in  the  more 
rigid  system  of  prison  life  in  the  Penitentiary  and  work-house,  are 
subjects  that  call  for  profound  thought.  The  advancing  civilisation 
of  our  day  has  led  the  Christian  philanthropist  to  study  the  Political 
Economy  of  this  work,  as  well  as  the  moral  doty  of  those  engaged  ia 
It.   Sducation,  labor  and  Christianity  have  a  mutual  dependence  on 
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each  other  that  needs  to  be  well  stadled.  It  is  the  interest  of  the 
State  to  educate  the  citizen  so  that  he  may  haye  a  capacity  for  con-> 
ducting  prodactive  industry  in  a  way  that  will  multiply  wealth  and 
the  comforts  of  life.  His  moral  ideas,  appetites  and  amusements 
must  also  be  so  cultivated  and  restrained  that  yirtue,  temperance 
and  respect  for  the  rights  and  privileges  of  others  will  secure  obedi- 
ence to  the  law  and  honor  the  State  for  conscience  salce. 

Ignorance  and  idleness  are  the  soil  in  which  mischief  and  crime 
lay  their  eggs  and  find  a  rapid  growth,  and  if  we  will  not  pay  the  ex- 
pense of  educating  the  youth  of  the  State  aright,  we  must  pay  the 
bill  with  interest  in  litigations  and  prisons  to  punish  those  who  have 
never  known  the  parental  authority  and  power  of  the  State  only  by 
the  pains  and  penalties  it  has  inflicted  upon  them. 

The  examination  of  this  question  is  a  fit  subject  for  moral,  intel- 
lectual and  legal  science.  Much  of  the  happiness  of  society  depends 
upon  its  practical  solution.  It  was  interesting  to  see  two  or  three 
hundred  men  assembled,  fresh  from  their  prison  labor,  showing 
every  variety  of  opinion  on  the  moral  and  practical  features  of  the 
woric.  Tliey  were  men  of  superior  minds  and  large  experience. 
They  came  from  Europe,  Canada  and  the  States.  Tbey  were  earnest, 
and  meant  to  reach  the  best  conclusions  that  could  be  arrived  at  by 
such  councils. 

The  woman  question  was  as  prominent  there  as  elsewhere.  It  was 
confessed  that  the  hardened  sinner  whose  heart  would  not  soften 
when  men  have  made  their  most  earnest  appeals,  has  yielded  to  the 
tender  tones  of  a  mother's  voice,  and  the  criminal  whose  greatest 
pleasure  was  in  treasuring  thoughts  of  revenge,  and  who  had  long 
lived  in  forgetfulness  of  the  guardian  angel  of  his  boyhood  and 
youth,  has  been  brought  by  her  to  penitential  tears.  A  woman  is  chap- 
lain of  the  Iowa  State  Prison,  and  since  she  entered  upon  her  work  the 
number  of  those  who  are  willing  to  make  a  good  Christian  confession 
has  reached  from  seven  to  more  than  sixty. 

It  is  hoped  that  the  knowledge  this  occasion  has  enabled  the  mem- 
bers to  borrow  of  each  other  may  prove  of  great  utility  in  rendering 
our  prisons  not  only  corrective,  but  much  more  reformatory  in  their 
discipline. 


TEAOHSBS*  INSTITU'ISS. 


November  is  one  of  the  best  months  in  the  year  for  institutes* 
The  teachers  for  the  county  will  generally  be  in  service  during  the 
winter  months,  and  the  advantages  of  the  Institute  can  be  available 
by  holding  it  before  the  school  work  is  entered  upon.  It  is  hoped 
that  teachers  will  study  their  work  well. 

Good  methods  and  plans  well  executed  are  essential  to  success. 
He  who  works  without  an  ideal  must  fail.    Love  for  the  work,  ac- 
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oompaaied  by  patience  and  cheerfulness  in  nieetinj(  difficulties)  will 
inspire  him  to  courage  and  earnestness.  Without  these  the  profession 
becomes  a  drudi^ery.  The  teacher  is  the  soul  of  the  school.  As  his 
spirits  rise  and  fall,  and  as  he  yields  to  irritability,  and  vexation, 
sympathy  will  infuse  his  feelings  into  all  around  him.  In  studying 
the  teacher's  profession  he  will  And  he  must  study  himself.  Indeed, 
most  of  the  trouble  in  school  government  grows  out  of  a  want  of 
self-lcnowledge.  Many  a  threat  is  made  that  ought  to  have  been 
crushed  in  Its  inception.  Theory  and  practice  show  us  what  to  teach 
and  how  to  teach  it.  They  are  to  be  learned  from  books,  living  teach- 
ers and  experience.    "  Seelc  and  ye  shall  find.'* 


TEACHEB  WANTED. 


A  good  teacher  is  wanted  for  a  country  colored  school.  Colored  or 
white  will  be  satisfoctory.  Parties  can  be  brought  into  correspond- 
ence by  application  to  my  office. 

B.  C.  HOBBS, 

SvperinteniefU  of  Public  In^ruetion. 


EDITORUL-MISCELLANY. 


♦  » 


Ad  SOME  hundreds  of  Township  Trustees  have  recently  gone  into 
office  for  the  first  time,  we  hope  teachers  and  Examiners  will  take 
pains  to  show  them  a  copy  of  the  Journal  and  Teacher,  at  the 
same  t^me  assuring  them  that  it  will  help  them  do  their  work  better 
if  they  will  take  and  read  the  same.  The  testimony  of  Trustees  is 
abundant  on  this  latter  point.  Please  remind  them  that  Trustees  pay 
out  of  the  special  fund. 

Teachers,  will  you  permit  me  to  say  again  that  increased  attain* 
ments  in  English  Grammar  are  seriously  needed.  I  have  examined 
over  one  hundred  students  for  admission  to  the  State  Uui verity  this 
fall,  and  not  ten  out  of  that  number  could  be  pronounced  superior  in 
grammar.  Twenty  odd  fkiled  to  pass.  I  am  afraid  there  is  bad 
study  or  bad  teaching  somewhere,  or  possibly,  as  a  last  alternative,  a 
very  bad  memory.  (For  this  last,  the  teacher  is  not  responsible.) 
In  a  former  number  this  was  alluded  to,  and  is  alluded  to  a  second 
time,  not  in  a  captious  or  fault-finding  spirit,  but  with  an  earnest 
desire  (1)  to  direct  attention  to  an  evil,  and  (2)  to  correct  itf  if  poiMible* 


As  far  back  as  the  days  of  Solomon  there  was  "  an  evil  under  the 
sun,*'  and  up  to  the  present  day  there  is  still  one.  This  evil  is  the 
frequent  editions  and  consequent  changes  in  the  text  of  certain  books* 
In  some  of  our  popular  books,  these  editions  occur  very  often,  much 
oftener  than  the  branches  taught  demand.  A  new  edition,  prima /acid 
declares  that  some  improvement  has  been  made ;  such  as  some  new  dis- 
covery in  the  science,  errors  corrected,  or  valuable  matter  added,  and 
the  like.  These,  in  most  cases,  would  be  adequate  reasons  for  a  new 
edition,  but  in  mathematical  works,  as  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry^ 
&c.,  who  finds  any  such  cause  for  change?  Nobody.  These  are 
what  may  be  called  finished  sciences.  Nobody  expects  to  find  a  new 
process  for  division,  for  clearing  an  equation  of  firactions,  or  prov- 
ing that  the  sum  of  all  the  angles  in  any  triangle  is  equal  to  two 
right  angles;  hence,  the  reason  for  change  is  found  chiefly  in  the 
change  of  phraseology,  the  addition  of  new  problems,  or  the  re-ar- 
rangement of  the  subject-matter.    The  same  reasons,  to  a  degreej 
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hold  good  in  some  other  sciences.  Query.-— Do  these  furnish  sufficient 
grounds  for  those  frequent  changes  involving  so  much  cost  to  parents 
and  so  much  trouhle  to  pupil  and  teacher?  We  answer,  no.  Let 
teachers,  school  officers  and  patrons  set  themselves  against  these 
changes  which  seem  to  he  changes  merely  for  change's  sake,  or  for 
no  better  reason — for  lucre's  sake.  In  either  case,  let  them  be  op- 
posed. All  change  is  not  progress;  hence,  an  intelligent  teacher  or 
school  officer  will  be  slow  to  allow  a  change  to  subject  whole  com- 
munities to  large  costs,  unless  there  are  satisfactory  evidences  of 
improvement* 


VENTILATION. 


Teacher,  let  down  that  window,  and  let  out  the  headache  and  lan- 
guor, and  let  in  sprightliness,  and  vivacity,  and  longer  lif&-^let  in 
pure  air.  Who  wants  to  breathe  that  bunch  of  air  which  has  within 
the  last  two  hours  been  three  times  down  Tim  Scrogg's  throat,  or  round 
Tom  Snobb's  decayed  (rotten)  teeth,  or  through  Bill  Sniffler's  wheezy 
nose  P  Not  I,  not  you,  dear  teacher ;  yet  that,  or  its  equivalent,  is  j ust 
what  three-fourths,  possibly  nine-tenths,  of  the  teachers  are  doing. 

The  room  is  chilly  in  the  morning,  you  shut  all  up  tight  and  put 
the  school  in  motion,  and,  being  busy,  all  remains  so  until  the  fore- 
noon recess.  At  the  end  of  the  first  hour,  in  small  rooms  sooner,  the 
air  has  all  been  breathed  once,  hence,  during  the  second  hour  all  are 
living  on  second-hand  air.  Tim  Scroggs  is  using  Tom  Snobb's  air, 
and  the  teacher,  a  little  of  both.  No  wonder  your  lungs,  which  have 
an  instinctive  sense  of  cleanliness,  rebel  a  little,  generating  a  cough 
to  eject  such  delicate  morsels.  Your  blood,  too,  whether  plebian  or 
royal,  having  been  trained  to  a  ftiU  oxydation  by  means  of  the  pure 
breezes  from  field,  farm  or  lawn,  grows  thin  and  sluggish,  no  more 
carr}'lng  the  rose  tints  to  your  cheek,  but  instead,  leaves  the  pale  hue 
of  the  lily,  and  later,  the  ashy  hue  of  disease. 

Now  T  implore  you  to  treat  your  lungs,  your  blood — ^In  a  word, 
your  health — with  some  kind  of  consideration.  If  you  are  a  good 
teacher,  the  world  does  not  want  to  lose  you  yet,  and  if  you  are  a 
poor  one,  you  will  only  be  the  poorer  by  injuring  your  health.  With 
the  sweet  skies  overhead,  and  the  pure  breezes  without,  and  an  ocean 
of  atmosphere  fifty  miles  deep  all  round  the  globe,  do  not  poison 
yourself  and  a  room  fiiU  of  children  by  breathing  bad  air,  See  that 
whole  bench  fhll  of  stupid,  dozy-looking  children.  What  is  the  mat- 
ter? You  say,  lazy.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  They  need  pure  air.  Open  the 
door,  and  let  a  current,  laden  with  its  life-imparting  properties,  float 
over  them,  and  see  them  revive,  heads  up  and  eyes  sparkling,  ready 
for  mischief  or  work,  according  to  the  teacher's  skill.  Every  observ- 
ing teacher  has  noticed  this.  How  often  a  single  member,  or  a  whole 
class,  is  sent  out  of  doors  to  be  waked  up.  The  thoughtless  teacher 
supposes  it  is  the  playing,  or  the  looking  at  the  birds,  and  the  like, 
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that  does  the  work.  Tliese  do  sometbing,  but  pure  air  does  more. 
Why  do  feeble  i^irls  and  women  faint  in  large  assemblies  f  Some  say, 
because  of  the  excitement,  other  some,  and  more  wisely,  because  of 
the  bad  air.  And  why  does  the  doctor  in  such  cases  always  say,  take 
them  out  of  the  hall,  church,  etc.?  Because  he  can  not  treat  them 
there — yes,  and  because  they  must  haye  fwre  air. 

If  you  want  additional  evidence,  take  a  bird  and  hang  it  up  in  its 
cage  close  to  the  ceiling  of  a  school  room  where  no  fresh  air  is  ad- 
mitted. Its  song  is  cheery  in  the  morning,  but  towards  noon  it  be- 
comes quiet,  and  towards  evening  it  is  stupid  as  the  stupidest  of  your 
pupils,  possibly  dead. 

I  entreat  you,  therefore,  in  the  face  of  these  facts,  to  give  this  mat- 
ter heed.    Regard,  I  implore  you,  the  health  of  yourselves  and  pupils. 

Practical  Suggestions. — Lower  your    windows;   do  not  raise 
them.    A  current  of  cold  air  can  not  be  thrown  upon  any  person 
much  less  on  the  young,  when  in  a  state  of  inaction,  without  evil. 
Lowering  the  window  in  a  degree  prevents  this. 

Second.  Open  doors  and  windows  for  a  few  minutes  at  recess — 
long  enough  to  change  all  the  air  In  the  room. 

Third.  Change  the  air  thoroughly,  or  have  it  changed,  on  closing 
the  school  in  the  evening.  Thus,  you  will  have  flnesh  and  pure  air  to 
begin  with  in  the  morning.  Some  school  houses,  and  some  churches 
and  public  halls,  are  closed  as  tight  as  possible  immediately  after  use, 
thus  preserving  all  bad  breaths  fh>m  decayed  teeth,  consumptive 
lungs  and  the  aroma  of  tobacco,  if  it  be  used,  as  a  sweet  morsel,  to 
be  used  when  next  said  school  house,  church  or  hall  is  occupied. 

Avoid  this  as  you  would  the  plague  or  an  epidemic.  Indeed,  they 
are  but  these  in  a  mild  form.  Therefore,  dear  teacher,  as  you  prize 
your  health,  your  vigor  and  your  comfort,  and  the  health,  vigor  and 
comfort  of  your  pupils,  decide  now,  and  for  all  time  to  come,  that 
you  will  verUikUej  ventilate,  VENTILATE. 


UNIFOBMITY  OF  DEFINITIONS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Ripley  Ck>unty  Teachers'  Institute,  held  last 
December,  the  following  proceedings  were  had,  relative  to  a  unifor- 
mity of  definitions  in  text-books.  We  would  have  published  the 
proceedings  sooner,  but  a  copy  of  them  only  recently  fell  into  our 
bands : 

On  motion,  a  committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  recommend  that 
a  call  be  made  of  at  least  one  hundred  of  the  best  educators  in  the 
country,  to  establish  uniform  definitions  in  the  various  branches  of 
science  now  taught  in  our  common  schools.  The  committee  con- 
sisted of  Professors  Harrison,  Van  Sickle,  Messrs.  Shook,  Rebuck, 
and  Miss  Mullen. 
(3) 
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REPORT. 

'^The  committee  appointed  to  recommend  a  call  of  the  best  educat- 
ors in  the  country  to  establish  uniform  definitions  in  our  text-books, 
submitted  the  following  report  and  resolutions,  which  were  accepted 
and  adopted : 

**Your  committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  subject  of  recom- 
mending that  a  call  be  made  of  at  least  one  hundred  of  the  best  ed- 
ucators in  the  country,  to  establish  a  uniform  set  of  definitions  of 
rules  and  principles  in  the  branches  now  taught  In  our  common 
schools,  leaving  the  authors  of  the  books  to  make  their  own  com- 
ments and  illustrations,  beg  leave  most  respectfully  to  report, 

'*That  they  have  given  the  subject  a  careful  consideration,  and  are 
fully  satisfied  that  the  adoption  of  the  plan  would  be  attended  with 
the  most  happy  results.  The  country  is  now  being  flooded  with  an 
almost  infinite  variety  of  text-books  on  the  various  branches  of 
knowledge,  producing  what  may  not  be  inappropriately  termed, 
**  confusion  worse  confounded.''  Every  author  seems  anxious  to 
bring  forward  a  work  dififering  as  much  as  possible  from  those  that 
have  preceded  his  own,  and  the  result  is  that  a  general  derangement 
in  definitions  is  produced,  and  the  cause  of  education  is  retarded 
rather  than  advanced.  When  those  works  are  published,  agents  are 
sent  all  over  the  country  who  use  their  utmost  endeavors  to  have 
them  introduced,  sometimes  actually  donating  fifty  or  a  hundred 
copies  to  accomplish  their  design.  In  the  course  of  twelve  months 
another  agent  will  come  V^ith  another  book,  and  undo  all  that  was 
done  by  the  former;  and  in  this  manner  the  schools  of  the  country 
are  kept  in  an  unsettled  condition,  and,  to  say  the  least,  actual  mis- 
chief is  accomplished. 

Now,  if  a  uniformity  of  definitions  were  established,  the  evils 
would,  to  a  great  extent,  be  obviated,  and  no  interference  would  be 
made  with  the  business  of  the  publishers.  Their  works  would  con- 
tain the  established  definitions,  and  y«t  a  spirit  of  emulation  would 
be  kept  up  among  the  authors,  each  being  anxious  to  give  the  best 
illustrations  and  clearest  and  ablest  comments  possible. 

This  course  is  already  taken  with  Latin  and  Greek  authors  tn  our 
colleges.  The  text  of  each  author  is  established  necessarily,  and  yet 
there  is  a  great  diversity  of  notes  and  explanations.  The  professors 
generally  do  not  require  a  uniformity  of  editions  of  those  authors, 
but  simply  an  authorized  text;  and  yet  no  difficulty  arises  from  the 
course,  but  rather  an  advantage;  as  one  student,  during  the  recita- 
tion, can  give  the  substance  of  one  note,  and  another  of  another. 

It  would  be  well,  also,  if  half  a  dozen  examples  were  given  under 
every  rule  of  arithmetic,  leaving  each  author  to  append  as  many 
more  as  he  might  think  proper. 

It  is  likewise  thought  that  a  uniform  set  of  maps  might  be  adopt- 
ed, leaving  the  publishers  to  show  their  skill  in  the  best  execution  of 
the  maps. 
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Your  Committee  flirtber  think  that  a  dictionary  ou^ht  to  be  sanc- 
tioned by  this  Gonyention,  that  would  be  regarded  as  the  standard 
dictionary  of  the  country. 

By  adopting  this  plan,  parents  would  be  saved  the  expense  of  con- 
stantly purchasing  new  text-books,  which  is  certainly  an  important 
consideration,  as  children  often  have  to  go  without  text-books,  be- 
cause the  parents  refuse  to  make  these  unnecccssary  purchases,  as 
they  regard  them.  Teachers  would  also  be  saved  the  trouble  of 
changing  their  definitions  every  few  months,  which  is  no  less  an  im- 
portant consideration. 

In  short,  we  are  of  the  opinion  that  if  the  plan  could  be  put  Into 
successfVil  operation,  it  would  be  one  of  the  greatest  educational  re- 
forms that  has  been  made  during  the  present  century. 

It  may  be  objected,  that  this  course  of  procedure  would  put  a  stop 
to  educational  progress;  but  the  Convention  proposed  could  meet 
annually,  bi-ennlally,  or  tri-ennially,  as  thought  best,  and  make  such 
changes  as  might  be  deemed  advisable.  Certainly  it  would  be  better 
that  all  changes  and  improvements  be  made  by  a  deliberative  body 
rather  than  by  an  irresponsibUs  individual. 

This  Convention  should  be  composed  of  educators  firom  the  differ- 
ent States  of  the  Union,  selected  on  the  basis  of  Congressional  rep- 
resentation. 

Your  Committee  would  therefore  submit  the  following  resolution 
for  your  consideration  and  adoption : 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  these  proceedings  be  forwarded  to  our 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and  that  he  be  respect- 
fully requested  to  adopt  such  measures  as  will  lead  to  a  furtherance 
of  our  object,  suggesting  that  he  confer  with  the  Superintendents  of 
other  States,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  at 
Washington  City. 

ACllON  OF  THE  CmZENS. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  citizens,  held  at  the  Court  House  in  Versailles, 
Friday  evening,  December  3l6t,  1868,  the  following  resolution  was 
unanimously  adopted,  to-wlt : 

Whereas,  The  Ripley  County  Teachers*  Institute,  at  its  last  ses- 
sion, adopted  a  resolution  for  the  purpose  of  securing  a  uniformity 
of  definitions  in  all  the  text-books  for  the  use  of  common  schools; 
and  whereas,  we  believe  the  object  ought  to  be  accomplished,  ben- 
eficial alike  to  parents,  teachers,  and  scholars ;  therefore, 

Besolved,  That  we  earnestly  endorse  the  action  of  said  Institute, 
and  request  the  State  Superintendent  to  use  his  utmost  endeavors  to 
secure  the  accomplishment  of  that  much  needed  reform. 


The  N.  W.  C.  University,  Indianapolis,  had  enrolled  two  hundred 
»nd  sixty  students  up  to  September  27,  the  largest  number  ever  en- 
rolled at  so  early  a  period  in  the  session. 
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COBNEB'STONE  OF  A8BUBT  UNIVEBSITT. 

On  the  20th  ultimo,  the  corner-stone  of  the  new  building  of  As- 
bury  University  was  laid  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  Speeches 
were  made  by  a  number  of  gentlemen,  ministers  and  educators. 

The  number  of  persons  represented  was  estimated  at  2600.  The 
ladies  of  the  town  had  prepared  and  set  In  the  halls  of  the  present 
building  an  excellent  and  abundant  dinner.  This  dinner  was  eyl- 
dence  beyond  dispute,  that  the  people  of  Greencaatle^know  how  ^  to 
devise  liberal  things.** 

After  the  dinner,  the  subject  of  the  increase  of  ^Endowment'*  of 
the  institution  was  considered,  and  about  $2600  pledged  in  small 
amounts,  and  several  hundred  pledged  in  larger  amounts,  on  condi- 
tion that  given  sums  shall  be  raised.  The  amounts  raised  were  not 
so  significant  a  promising  as  the  spirit  manifested.  The  spirit  was 
good,  yea  excellent  and  if  that  spirit  does  not  ere  long  yields  a 
golden  harvest,  I  make  a  mistake  In  reading  men.  That  spirit  gives 
a  pledge  of  $100,000  within  the  next  year. 

BUILDING. 

The  dimensions  of  the  building  are  as  follows:  Length,  126; 
width,  91;  number  of  rooms,  20,  besides  the  chapel,  16  of  these  being 
recitation  rooms.    The  chapel  measures  In  the  clear,  86x64  feet. 

The  height  will  be  three  stories  above  a  twelve  foot  basement. 
The  walls  will  most  probably  be  brick,  perhaps  stone,  but  If  brick, 
the  quoins  and  copings  will  be  stone.  The  roof  will  be  slate,  and 
the  general  style  of  architecture  tastefVil  and  modem.  Estimated 
cost,  $60,000,  $50,000  ot  which  is  already  pledged. 

As  a  whole,  while  the  building  can  not  be  called  large,  it  will  be 
convenient  and  handsome,  and  when  completed  will  mark  an  on- 
ward movement  in  the  honorable  history  of  Asbury  University. 

Success  attend  this  noble  Institution,  and  the  worthy  men  who 
manage  its  interests,  educational  and  financial. 


The  following  complimentary  notice  we  clip  from  the  Clark  county 
Beeord.    Mr.  Lee  is  now  Superintendent  of  the  Bloomington  schools : 

G.  W.  Lee,  Esq. — We  are  exceedingly  sorry  to  lose  so  good  and 
useful  a  citizen,  and  so  estimable  a  family  as  tliat  of  the  above  named 
gentleman.  Our  community  can  not  alOTord  such  loses,  and  is  in  this 
case,  we  think,  somewhat  to  blame  for  allowing  Professor  Lee  to  re- 
move from  our  midst  to  a  more  profitable  field  of  labor.  They  should 
have  made  it  to  his  interest  to  remain  with  us.  It  Is  easier  to  get  rid 
of  good  citizens  than  to  fill  their  places  with  those  as  good.  We  wish 
him  unbounded  success  in  his  new  field  of  labor,  and  hope  that  hi» 
absence  may  prove  but  temporary. 

Prof.  I^e  left  with  his  ftmily  last  week,  to  take  up  his  residence  In 
the  city  of  Bloomington,  Indit  na. 
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WHO  NAMED  THE  COLLEGES  f 

The  Tale  Courant  Btija : 

Harvard  College  was  named  after  John  Harvard,  who,  in  1633, 
left  to  the  college  £779  and  a  library  of  over  three  hundred  books. 

Williams  College  was  named  after  Col.  Ephriam  Williams,  a  soldier 
of  the  old  French  war. 

Dartmouth  College  was  named  after  Lord  Dartmouth,  who  sub- 
scribed a  large  amount,  and  was  President  of  the  first  Board  of 
Trustees. 

Brown  University  received  its  name  from  Hon.  Nicholas  Brown, 
who  was  a  graduate  of  the  college,  went  into  business,  became  very 
wealthy,  and  endowed  the  college  very  largely. 

Columbia  College  was  called  King*s  College  till  the  close  of  the  war 
for  independence,  when  it  received  the  name  of  Columbia. 

Bowdoin  College  was  named  after  Gov.  Bowdoin,  of  Maine. 

Yale  College  was  named  after  Elihu  Yale,  who  made  very  liberal 
donations  to  the  college. 

Colby  University,  formerly  University  College,  was  named  after 
Mr.  Colby,  of  Boston,  who  gave  $50,000  to  the  college  in  1866. 

Dickinson  College  received  its  name  from  Hon.  John  Dickinson. 
He  made  a  very  liberal  donation  to  the  college,  and  was  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trustees  for  a  number  of  years. 

Cornell  University  was  named  after  Ezra  Cornell,  its  founder. 


INFLUENCE  OF  CANNON  FIBINQ  UPON  BAIN. 

M.  Charles  La  Maont,  apothecary  at  Saint  Brieuc,  France,  has  pub- 
lished some'  interesting  observations  oa  the  influence  of  artillery 
upon  the  fall  of  rain  and  the  force  of  the  wind.  During  the  siege  of 
SebastopoL  soon  after  the  firing  commenced,  the  sky  became  obscured 
with  clouds  and  a  fine  rain  began  to  fall,  which  was  sometimes  fol- 
lowed by  a  deluge  or  whirlwind.  Immediately,  and  as  a  consequence 
of  the  condensation,  the  mercury  in  the  barometer  rose  in  propor- 
tion to  the  violence  of  the  cannonading.  A  chart  of  the  movements 
of  the  barometer  afforded  a  good  indication  of  the  bombardment. 
The  author  then  proceeds  to  show  how  rain  could  be  produced  at 
will  by  a  Judicious  discharge  of  artillery.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
this  would  be  a  better  use  of  cannon  than  the  wholesale  slaughter  of 
men,  but  whether  rain  could  be  produced  at  will  in  this  way  is  an- 
other question.  There  is  some  confirmation  of  the  theory  in  the  fact 
that  a  violent  rain  has  attended  tne  recent  engagement  of  troops 
near  Metz,  in  France.  The  subject  is  one  quite  worthy  of  investiga- 
tion, and,  if  it  were  found  to  be  expedient,  the  proposition  of  the 
.author  to  establish  meteorological  stations  with  suitable  artillery 
ought  to  be  carried  into  ezecution.^JotimaZ  of  Applied  Chemiitry. 
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Passional  excitement  wears  much  faster  than  intellectual  labor. 


Haste  but  don't  hurry^  ^ork  but  don't  toorrp. 


The  taxable  property  of  Indianapolis  amounts,  as  per  assessment, 
to  $25,981,267.  

H.  L.  Bust  is  Superintendent  of  the  Pendleton  schools,  instead  of 
Cyrus  Nutt,  Jr.,  who,  though  elected,  did  not  enter  upon  his  work. 


AsBURY  University  had  enrolled  up  to  date,  Oc*^ober  18,  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  students.  In  this  number  are  about  thirty  young 
ladies. 

J.  P.  Wickersham,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  lately  assumed  the  Edito- 
rial chair  of  the  Fennaylvania  School  JoumaU  He  will  make  it  a  first- 
class  paper.  

Miss  Kate  Coffin,  of  Indianapolis,  and  Mrs.  Nannfe  D.  Standeford, 
of  Martinsville,  have  each  received  a  State  Certificate  from  the  State 
Board  ol  Education.      

Estel's  Programme  Clock  is  just  what  teachers  need.  It  is  worth 
twice  what  it  costs  to  any  teacher  who  is  systematic,  and  works  on 
time.    We  have  tried  it  and  know. 


Chas.  Scribnkr  &  Co.  are  about  to  start  a  new  magazine,  to  be 
called  Scribner's  Monthly.  J.  G.  Holland  (Timothy  Titcomb)  is  to  be 
the  editor  in  chief.    We  are  looking  for  something  fine. 


Messrs.  J.  R.  Hussey.  A.  H.  Harritt  &  J.  B.  Oreen,  who  are  can- 
vassing the  State  on  business  connected  with  educational  interests, 
are  authorized  to  act  as  agents  for  the  Journal  ani>  Teacher. 


The  number  of  students  in  the  State  University  at  this  date,  Octo- 
ber 11,  is  two  hundred  and  sixty  in  literary  department  and  thirty- 
two  in  law.  Over  one  hundred  new  students  have  been  admitted, 
nearly  double  the  number  of  any  former  year. 


The  School  Board  of  New  York  have  lately  passed  a  resolution 
forbidding?  the  use  of  the  rod  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city. 
They  have  also  appointed  a  committee  to  look  critically  into  the 
whole  system  of  rewards  and  prizes  now  in  vogue  there. 
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An  advertising  pamphlet  (?)  of  forty  odd  pages  contains  thirteen 
or  fourteen  pages  of  interesting  report  of  the  Clinton  County  Teach- 
ers' Institute.  Total  enrollment,  ninety-five.  That  earnest  and  ef- 
ficient teacher,  Prof.  Staley,  superintended. 


We  are  sorry  to  announce  the  death  of  Mr.  D.  M.  Cox,  of  Dan- 
ville. His  loss  will  be  felt  in  that  community,  as  he  was  an  earnest 
friend  of  education,  and  an  efiicient  member  of  the  School  Board. 
Mr.  Cox  died  September  9th. 


The  Report  of  the  Gosport  schools.  Prof.  H.  H.  Boyce  Superintend- 
ent, shows  an  enrollment  of  two  hundred  and  twenty-nine.  A  course 
of  study  is  prescribed  and  rules  announced  for  government.  The  use 
of  tobacco  is  prohibited  in  the  school  hJ>uses  or  on  the  premises.  Let 
others  do  lilcewise.  

Tbachkrs  not  getting  their  Journal  by  the  10th  of  the  month 
will  do  us  a  favor  by  informing  ua  of  the  fact  immediately.    We  are 
anxious  that  they  should  receive  every  number.    We  take  all  the 
care  possible  in  mailing,  but  mistakes  will  occur  occasionally,  and 
the  mail  is  sometimes  at  fault. 


We  are  authorized  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
to  say  that  the  next  State  Teachers^  Association  will  be  held  in  In- 
dianapolis, on  Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  the  27th,  2dth 
and  29th  of  December,  1870.  We  presume  we  can  give  the  pro- 
gramme in  full  in  our  next  number. 


Rural  Homr  Visitor,  is  the  name  of  a  new  paper  just  started  by 
Dr.T.  A.  Bland,  of  the  North-Western  Farmer.  Pro/.  R.T.  Brown  will 
edit  its  Agricultural  and  Scientific  Departments.  If  the  paper  be- 
fore us  may  be  taken  as  a  specimen  of  what  may  be  expected  in  the 
future,  we  can  heartily  recommend  it. 


Louisville,  Ky.,  has  been  not  a  little  excited  lately  over  a  school- 
history  question  It  seems  that  one  B.  W.  McDonald,  an  ex-rebel 
officer,  who  is  principal  of  the  Male  High  School,  in  Louisville,  has 
written  a  history  of  the  United  States,  for  schools,  in  which  he  de- 
fends the  South  and  glorifies  the  Rebellion.  The  book  has  but  little 
merit,  save  that  it  extols  ^*The  Lost  Cause;"  but  because  of  this 
peculiar  feature,  it  was  adopted  as  a  text-book  for  the  Louisville 
schools.  The  Radical  papers  have  been  making  extracts,  and  com- 
menting in  such  a  way,  as  to  make  it  exceedingly  hot  for  the  School 
Board.  The  Board  have  been  trying  to  reconsider  the  order  to  adopt, 
but  as  yet  have  not  succeeded. 
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The  remark  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal  about  crooked 
speeches,  though  following  Institute  reports,  had  no  allusion  to  these 
reports.  In  making  up  the  form  of  the  Journal  by  the  printers,  the 
paragraph  lost  its  place,  and  fell  after  Institute  reports,  possibly 
making  the  impression  in  the  minds  of  some  that  it  alluded  to  these 


C.  E.  Lane,  formerly  State  Agent  of  D.  Appleton  A  Co^  for  Indi- 
ana, with  office  at  Indianapolis,  is  now  located  as  General  Agent  at 
St.  Louis.  Mr.  Lane  leaves  many  friends  in  Indiana,  and  we  regret 
to  lose  him.  We  hope  that  his  new  home  may  prove  a  pleasant  one. 
His  friends  desiring  to  communicate  with  him  should  address  him  at 
207  North  Fourth  street,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


■  ■  I 


We  have  before  us  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Terre  Haute  Schools 
for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1870.  It  is  a  neat  pamphlet  of  forty- 
two  pages,  and  gives  all  the  leading  facts  relating  to  the  schools  and 
their  management. 

The  comparison  made  between  this  year  and  the  previous  one 
shows  marked  improvement  in  almost  all  respects.  The  fact  that 
the  average  price  of  teachers  has  been  reduced  from  $3.14  to  $2.98 
we  do  not  look  upon  as  an  improvement.  The  average  per  cent,  of 
attendance  for  the  year  was  95.1.  This  is  a  good  average.  Wells,  in 
his ''  Graded  Schools,"  says  that  at  least  6  per  cent,  of  absence  should 
be  allowed  for  sickness  in  ordinary  times  of  health.  We  copy  the 
following: 

Whole  number  enrolled  during  the  year 3,859 

Average  belot^ging 2,130 

Average  daily  attendance 2,027 

Average  daily  absence 103 

Average  per  cent  of  attendance. 95.1 

Cost  of  teaching  and  superintending $21,330 

SALARIES. 

Superintendent $1,800  00 

First  Teacher  in  High  School 1,100  00 

Principal  of  First  Ward 1,100  00 

Music  teacher 1,000  00 

Others  grade  down  to 400  00 

Total  number  of  teachers 40 

Number  of  graduates  Irom  the  High  School 12 

Number  promoted  to  the  High  School 32 

W.  H.  Wiley,  formerly  Principal  of  the  High  School,  Is  Superin- 
tendent. 


ABROAD. 


Chicago  opens  a  Medical  Ck)llege  for  women  this  fall.  , 

Farebi  U  the  Minister  of  Education  in  the  new  government  of 
Bome. 

Five  women  are  installed  as  preachers  In  Unlversalist  churches  In 
the  United  States. 

The  taxable  property  of  Boston  Is  $584,089,400,  nearly  equal  to  the 
entire  taxables  of  Indiana. 

A  COLORED  student  entered  Haryard  University  a  few  weeks  since, 
the  first  ever  admitted. 

Edward  L.  Godkin,  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Nation^  has  been  of- 
fered the  chair  of  History  in  Harvard  University. 

The  late  Bishop  Thomson  says:  '^ There  are  seventeen  thousand 
>i^ovemment  schools  and  colleges  in  India  in  which  the  English  lan- 
guage and  modern  sciences  are  taught.*' 

It  is  estimated  that  there  are  forty-six  thousand  and  sixt^  miles  of 
railway  in  the  United  States,  against  forty-three  thousand  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty-nine  in  all  of  Europe-    Well  done,  fair  Ck>lumbia. 

The  superb  Blbliotheque  Imperiale  of  Paris  contains  over  one  mil- 
lion printed  volumes,  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  MSS.,  three 
hundred  thousand  maps,  three  hundred  thousand  pamphlets,  one 
hundred  and, thirty  thousand  engravings  and  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  numismatic  specimens. 

Sats  Hon.  Samuel  Carey,  of  Ohio :  *<  Of  thirty  million  inhabitants 
in  Great  Britain,  thirty  thousand  own  all  the  land,  and  one  hundred 
and  fifty  out  of  this  number  own  more  than  half  of  the  whole  king- 
dom." No  wonder  princely  wealth  and  squalid  poverty  are  found 
Bide  by  side. 

Nebraska  is  erecting  a  University  building  at  a  cost  of  $162,000, 
located  in  the  capital,  Lincoln.  The  charter  provides  that  no  person 
can  be  excluded  on  account  of  sex,  color  or  nationality.  Young 
blood  is  generous,  whether  in  an  individual  or  a  State;  thus,  the  old 
are  stimulated  to'higher  and  grander  efibrts.  Success  to  the  Univer- 
sity, with  her  magnificent  building  and  liberal  charter. 
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A  TOUNO  man,  blind  from  birth,  recently  frraduated  in  Columbia 
Ck>llef|^e,  New  York,  carrying  away  the  second  honors.  His  coura£:e 
and  devotion  to  study  was  an  exhibit  of  the  morally  sublime.  In 
the  light  of  this  example  let  no  student  with  faculties  all  perfect  ever 
utter  the  ignominious  word  "^  fail." 

The  Kansas  State  Teachers'  Association,  at  its  session  in  June, 
nominated  Prof.  H.  D.  McCarty,  of  Leavenworth,  for  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction.  The  Republican  convention,  held  in  Septem- 
ber, accepted  that  nomination  and  placed  him  on  their  ticket.  This, 
besides  securing  his  election  beyond  a  peradventure,  shows  a  hi^h 
regard  for  the  opinion  of  the  teachers  of  the  State.  Prof.  McCarty 
will  make  an  efficient  Superintendent.  Hon.  McVlcor  had  some  as- 
pirations for  Congress,  but  withdrew  his  name  before  the  meeting  of 
the  convention.    Of  Mr.  McV.'s  future  plans  we  are  not  informed. 


The  $12  Lever  Watch,  ^o.  13.580,  purchased  from  Chas.  P.  Nor- 
ton A;  Co.,  86  Nassau  street.  New  York,  January  5th,  has  been  car- 
ried by  me  over  six  months,  with  a  total  variation  in  time  of  only 
26  seconds,  without  the  slightest  regulating,  and  presents  the  same 
brilliancy  of  color  as  when  purchased.  James  K.  Wilton, 

Sec^y  American  8*  M.  Co^  2V.  Y. 

New  York,  July  20th,  1870.  10  3t. 


I  HAVE  for  the  past  eight  months  constantly  used  one  of  the  $12 
Orlde  Gold  Lever  Watches  manufactured  by  Charles  P.  Norton  & 
Co.,  86  Nassau  street.  New  York,  and  found  the  total  variation  in  its « 
time  but  one  half  minute  (30  seconds),  and  it  retains  the  same 
appearance  of  gold  as  when  purchased.  Several  of  our  men  use 
them  with  the  same  results.  I  cheerfully  recommend  them  for  cor- 
rectness and  wear.  Horace  W.  Whitaker, 
10-3t.  JSrie  BaHroad. 


The  Five  Dollar  Sewing  Machine  purchased  by  me,  January,  1866, 
from  the  Family  Sewing  Machine  Company,  86  Nassau  Street,  N.  Y., 
has  been  in  almost  constant  use  ever  since.  It  has  not  been  out  of 
order  once,  has  cost  nothing  for  repairs,  and  I  find  it  simple  and  re- 
liable in  operation,  and  always  ready  to  sew.  Those  friends  of  mine 
who  use  them  with  the  new  improvements  are  very  much  pleased. 
The  one  I  have  I  would  not  part  with. 

Mrs.  Ann  W.  Cuthburt, 
10-3t.  428  We$t  dQth  St^  iV.  T. 


BOOK    TABLE. 


A  Sbries  of  Abithmbtics.— By  £.  E.  White,  A.  M.    Published  by 
Wilson,  Hinkle  &  Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

This  series  consists  of  three  volumes.  Primary,  Intermediate  and 
"Complete." 

A  leading  feature  ^f  these  books  is  the  union  of  oral  and  written 
exercises,  making  what  is  usually  termed  Mental  and  Practical 
Arithmetic.    This  is  the  true  principle. 

A  second  leading  feature  is  "processes  before  rules,''  t*.  #.,  the  pro- 
cesses are  discovered,  and  then  put  into  words,  and  these  words  are 
the  rule.  This  is  philosophic,  hence  good — excellent.  But  we  fear 
the  enunciation  of  the  rule  is  in  most  cases  deferred  too  long.  Sixty 
or  a  hundred  examples  before  the  enunciation  of  the  rule  seem  too 
many,  and  fifteen  or  twenty  after,  seem  too  few.  Reason :  a  rule  is  a 
formulated  expression  of  a  process,  and  being  presumptively  the  best 
expression  that  can  be  given,  the  pupil  should  have  this  best  ex- 
pression, so  as  to  become  familiar  with  it  before  he  leaves  the  class 
of  exercises.  While  giving  the  steps  iu  the  processes  of  the  sixty  or 
a  hundred  problems  before  the  rule,  his  language  is  variable,  no 
types  of  expression  being  given,  but  with  fifty  or  sixty,  after  the 
rule,  a  fixity  of  language  would  be  secured.  If  it  be  said,  as  is 
sometimes  the  case,  *^we  care  nothing  about  the  language  of  the 
rule,"  we  answer,  why  give  a  rule?  Why  not  stop  with  a  mere 
statement  of  processes? 

A  third  feature  is,  work  for  the  teacher.  The  author  "has  left  the 
teacher  something  to  do."  Here  is  a  difficulty.  The  golden  mean 
between  enough  and  too  much  is  hard  to  find.  We  know  certain 
popular  works  in  which  we  think  the  author  does  entirely  too  much. 
He  is  constantly  thrusting  himself  between  the  teacher  and  the  class* 
This  charge  can  not  be  brought  against  these  books;  the  counter 
charge  of  too  little  may,  however,  be  brought,  especially  by  teachers 
of  only  moderate  arithmetical  attainments. 

A  fourth  feature  Is,  the  excellent  gradation  of  the  books:  the  first 
gradually  melting  into  the  second,  and  the  second  into  the  third. 
(We  believe,  however,  in  all  three  volumed  series,  the  plane  might  be 
made  steeper,  hence  sfiorler,) 

Among  other  features  is  a  most  commendable  clearness  in  defini- 
tions. This  is  always  an  excellence,  showing  clean  thought  and  clean 
language. 
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Several  changes  are  made  in  the  order  of  subjects,  some  brought 
much  earlier*  some  much  later  than  usual. 

The  explanations  of  processes  are  usually  short  and  clear.  The 
only  observed  exception  is  in  subtraction.  Here  we  confess  to  some 
surprise  on  finding  so  clear  a  thinker  as  Mr.  White  arbitrarily  adding 
ten  to  minuend  and  subtrahend.  Having  added  ten  to  the  minuend, 
and  performed  the  substraction,  he  says,  ^  to  balance  the  10  units 
(equal  1  ten)  «dded  to  the  minuend,  add  1  ten*-  to  the  next  figure  in 
the  subtrahend.  This,  though  correct  in  result,  will  require  some 
explanation.  The  pupil  will  want  to  know  whence  come  these 
tens,  and,  secondly,  why  twelve  or  twenty  would  not  serve  the  same 
purpose. 

The  mechanical  execution  of  these  books  is  superior,  paper  white 
and  firm,  type  clear  and  commendably  large. 

In  conclusion,  our  opinion  is  that  these  books  have  merits  that  will 
bring  them  into  early  and  extended  use. 

GuTOT^s  Intermediate  Geography  is  a  charming  book.  Like  all 
his  books,  the  subject  is  treated  philosophically.  The  maps  are  clear 
and  attractive.  The  map-drawing  is  an  admirable  feature,  and,  best 
of  all,  it  is  not  burdened  with  a  cumbersome  too-muchneas. 

If  a  teacher  can  not  make  geography  attractive  to  his  class  with 
this  book,  we  gravely  suspect  the  fault  Is  In  him,  and  not  lu  the  sub- 
ject nor  th^  book.         i 

As  scarcely  anything  reaches  perfection  beyond  a  desire  of  some- 
thing additional,  there  is  still  a  desideratum  wanting,  namely,  an 
extra  map  of  the  United  States,  for  railroads  alone.  This  should  be 
on  a  white  surface,  with  black  lines  for  roads — and  showing  nothing 
but  roads  and  towns.  This  single  addition  would,  in  our  opinion, 
increase  the  value  of  the  book  many  fold  beyond  the  cost  of  this 
extra  map. 

It  would  perhaps  be  well  for  geography-makers  to  not  overlook 
the  fact  that  in  a  vast  majority  of  families,  the  children's  school  geo- 
graphy is  the  family  guide  for  travel.  Hence,  the  demand  for  this 
map. 

We  heartily  commend  this  book. 

Interhediate  Fifts  Reader,  by  Marcius  Wlllson.    Kew  York: 
Harper  &  Brothers. 

We  have  Just  looked  careAiUy  through  the  above  book,  and  no 
word  short  of  splendid  is  adequate  to  express  our  admiration  of  it. 
The  mechanical  parts — the  binding,  the  paper,  the  print,  the  illus- 
trations, are  above  our  criticism.  The  elocutionary  rules  are  con- 
cise and  clear.  The  various  kinds  of  composition  are  taken  up  in 
their  natural  order,  and,  after  brief  explanations,  are  followed  by 
appropriate  examples  and  illustrations.  We  know  of  no  book  of 
the  size  containing  so  good  a  variety,  and  so  good  a  class  of  selec- 
tions. • 
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The  Laws  or  Discurbitb  Thought— Being  a  text-book  of  formal 
logic.    By  James  McCosh,  LL.  D.  President  New  Jersey  College 
Princeton ;  formerly  Profes^r  of  Logic  and  Metaphysics,  Queen^s 
College,  Belfast.    New  York:   Robert  Carter  &  Butler.    12-mo., 
pp.  212. 

The  author  starts  with  a  new  definition,  namely,  logic  may  be 
defined  as  the  science  of  the  laws  of  discursive  thought. 

This  word  discursive  seems  a  loose  word  for  a  concise  and  com- 
pact definition,  so  the  author  seems  to  think,  as  he  spends  the 
first  half  page  in  fixing  its  meaning  as  here  used.  This  definition 
may  be  better  and  clearer  than  the  plain  old  definition :  ^'  The  Sci- 
ence and  Art  of  Reasoning''— but  'tis  not  apparent  to  us. 

The  work  is  largely  devoted  to  the  science  of  reasoning.  In  the 
chapters  we  have  read,  the  author  is  clear  and  profound,  and  at 
times  unusually  happy  in  his  illustrations. 

The  latter  part  devoted  to  what  we  might  term  the  art  of  reason- 
ing, seems  to  lack  that  fullness  and  explicituess  of  presentation  re- 
quisite In  a  primary  text-book.  The  abstruse  process  in  logic  de- 
mands the  clearest  and  most  methodical  presentation  possible. 

The  work,  as  a  whole,  clearly  evidences  the  author's  learning  and 
ability.  At  times  he  leads  you  to  ihc  beach  where  lies  a  wider  and 
deeper  ocean  of  thought  beyond.  You  hear  the  surge  of  this  deep, 
but  the  author  does  not  deem  It  best  to  take  you  la.  He  walks  along 
the  shore,  and  you  follow  with  pleasure. 

This  work  will  be  very  valuable  as  a  reference  book  for  the  teacher, 
but  probably  not  so  valuable  as  a  text-book  for  the  pupil. 

CAn  Sallusti  Crispi  Catilinia  et  Jugurtha.    By  (George  Stuart, 
A.  M.    Philadelphia:  £ldrldge  A  Brother. 

As  a  preparatory  Latin  book,  this  work  appears  to  be  admirably 
adapted  to  its  purpose.  The  grammatical  references 'and  explan- 
ations are  full,  and  the  vocabulary  seems  ample  without  being 
copious.  The  text  as  presented,  is  based  upon  a  carefhl  comparison 
of  Gerlach  and  Jordanus.  the  most  approved  German  editors.  The 
book  will  commend  Itself,  not  only  In  general  appearance,  but  also 
in  real  worth,  to  all  who  may  examine  It.  * 

A  School  Bistory  of  England.    By  John  J.  Anderson,  A.  M. 

New  York:  Clark  &  Mayuard. 

This  Is  a  neatly  bound  volume  of  some  800  pages,  and  is  designed 
for  Grammar  and  High  Schools.  Like  the  United  States  History,  by 
the  same  author.  It  Is  well  supplied  with  maps,  and  each  section  is 
followed  by  review  questions,  designed  for  topical  recitation. 
The  text  is  brief,  but  clear  and  concise.  The  style  is  attractive,  and 
the  selection  of  matter  good.  We  commend  the  book  to  the  favor- 
able consideration  of  teachers.  * 
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B.  O.  W.  C.    A  Story  for   Boys.    By  the  author  of  Dodge  CSab. 
Boston :  Lee  and  Shepard. 

Since  it  is  no  longer  a  secret,  I  may  say,  that  B.  O.  W.  C.  inter- 
preted, means  '^  Brethren  of  the  Order  of  the  White  Cross." 

This  boolc  is  the  history  of  a  short  vacation -week  at  Grand  Pr« 
Academy.  The  B.  O.  W.  C.  (a  secret  society)  and  some  friends  start 
for  a  trip  through  the  basin  of  Minas,  accompanied  by  their  tutors. 
They  are  thrice  shipwreclced,  they  are  followed  by  a  sharlw,  and  one 
of  the  number  escapes  in  a  miraculous  manner  a  fall  from  a  steep 
banlc.  They  run  out  of  provisiorns;  indeed,  they  have  a  history 
almost  equal  in  misfortune  to  that  which  St.  Paul  narrates  of  him- 
self. However,  they  raalce  the  most  of  all  the  mishaps  that  befall 
them,  and  in  the  end  arrive  safe  at  home. 

The  book  is  snch  a  one  as  every  lover  of  adventure  would  like. 
The  highest  recommendation  that  it  can  have,  is  that  it  was  written 
by  the  same  pen  that  produced  '*  The  Dodge  Club  "  and  '*  The  Lady 
on  the  Ice."  • 

A  COMPARATIVB  GRAMMAR  OF  THE  AnOLO-SaXON  LaNQUAGB,  In  Which 

its  forms  are  illustrated  by  those  of  the  Sanscrit,  Greek,  Latin, 
Gothic,  old  Saxon,  old  Friesic,  old  Korse,  and  High  German.  By 
Francis  A.  Marsh,  Professor  of  the  English  Language  and  Compar- 
ative Philology  in  LaFayette  College.  New  York:  Harper  A 
Brothers.    8-vo.,  pp.  253. 

This  work  gives  the  impression  of  wide  research  and  ripe  philo- 
logical learning. 

The  Phrenological  Journal,  eminent  for  its  practical  information, 
contains  in  the  October  number  articles  on  Admiral  Farragut; 
the  "  Leading  Generals  of  the  War  in  Europe,"  James  P.  Wicker^ 
sham,  Superintendent  Public  Instruction  of  Pennsylvania.  Each  of 
these  is  illustrated  with  appropriate  cuts  or  engravings.  There  are 
several  other  articles  of  interest.  Ko  number  of  this  Journal  fails 
to  furnish  something  that  cuts  right  along  through  some  of  the  felt 
wants  of  life.    Herein  is  its  excellence. 

The  New  York  Tribuncj  the  Ladies^  Bepotitory  and  the  Kaiion  all 
hold  their  high  rank.  The  Tribune  brings  the  news  from  the  ends  of 
the  earth ;  the  Expository  breathes  an  atmosphere  of  literary  purity, 
and  the  NaHon  strikes  with  sledge-hammer  blows,  injustice  aud 
wrong  wherever /ound. 

Life  at  Home,  is  the  name  of  a  beautifully  bound  little  yo1ume« 
published  by  S.  R.  Wells,  of  New  York.  It  is  a  strong  plea  in  favor 
of  marriage  and  home-life.  It  tells  husbands  and  wives  how  to 
make  home  what  It  should  be — ^how  to  be  happy— something  very 
many  need  much  to  learn.    For  sale  by  J.  H.  Y.  Smith,  Indianapolis. 
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Harper's  School  History  of  the  United  States,  by  David  6. 
Scott    New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

After  a  careftil  exam! nation  of  the  above  named  work,  it  j^ves  us 
pleasure  to  recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  teachers  as  h  valuable  text- 
book. The  style  is  concise  and  pleasing.  The  subjects  are  presented 
in  a  clear  and  distinct  manner,  and  are  accompanied  by  numerous 
illustrations  which  are  unusuaUy  fine.  These  afford  material  aid  to 
the  pupil  in  forming  correct  impressions,  and  in  fixing  facts  in  his 
mind.  We  would  call  special  attention  to  its  mc^  which  are  one  of 
its  strongest  points  of  excellence.  A  history  without  good  maps  is 
incan^f^letey  and  many  of  our  text-books  are  very  defective  in  this 
regard.  Ck>n8idering  the  work  as  a  whole,  and  its  object,  we  say 
without  hesitation  that  we  know  of , none  superior.  * 
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METHODS  IN  MORAL  EDUCATION.— IV. 
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BY  PRKSIDSNT  J.  M.  GREQORY,  LL.  D. 


The  events  of  the  last  three  or  four  months  of  Europe- 
an history  lend  a  new  importance  to  popular  education. 
All  observers  assert  that  to  her  schools  no  less  than  to 
her  thorough  military  drill,  is  Germany  indebted  for  her 
stupendous  victories.  Brains  are  a  force  in  war  as  well 
as  in  peace.    Books  are  the  best  needle  guns. 

But  these  events  lend  a  still  more  significant  testimony 
to  the  permanent  importance  of  moral  education.  If 
Prussia's  power  lies  in  her  educated  peasantry,  her  form- 
idable landwehr^  the  weakness  of  France  lies  in  the  lack 
of  all  moral  ideas  and  culture  among  her  people.  De- 
spite the  glory  of  her  great  University,  and  the  splendid 
achievements  of  her  scientific  men  and  great  savans,  her  , 
people  remain  in  dense  ignorance ;  and  worse  than  this, 
all  classes  are  sunken  into  moral  darkness  of  opinion 
and  practice.  The  most  false  and  detestable  opinions 
are  daily  and  gaily  bandied  from  lip  to  lip,  and  a  pro- 
found unbelief  not  only  in  God  and  eternity,  but  in  the 
authority  of  virtue  and  in  the  public  value  and  political 
necessity  of  personal  morality,  lies  like  a  mildew  on  the 
national  character. 

I  state  these  facts  here,  not  to  condemn  France,  but  to 
warn  America.  They  teach  us  the  impressive  lesson  that 
even  our  schools  can  not  save  us,  if  these  schools  shall 
leave  all  moral  instruction  out  of  their  work. 

Happy  shall  I  be,  if  these  great  national  events  shall 
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give  a  new  point  and  power  to  the  few  practical  sugges- 
tions with  which  I  must  now  close  these  articles. 

I  find  myself  compelled  to  pass  without  attempting- 
the  purposed  development  of  the  broad  field  of  our  special 
duties  and  the  equally  broad  one  of  our  personal  duties^ 
as  defined  in  my  last  article.  I  oifer  in  place  of  such 
full  discussion  a  tabular  view  of  these  fields.  Out  of  the 
multiplied  special  or  class  duties  owed  by  the  various 
classes  in  society,  I  present  in  full  only  the  two  most 
interesting  ^o  childhood,  mentioning,  however,  a  few 
others  as  examples : 

Parental  affection  and  Undness. 
Su6tonanc«  in  childbooCL 
Care  of  health  and  saleA 
Care  of  manners  and  habns. 
Education  In  uselul  learning. 
Instruction  in  Indub try  and  Com- 
mon thiiige. 
Religious  and  moral  instruction^ 
^Advice  and  assistance  in  life. 
Filial  love  and  reverence. 
CbeerAil  obedience  and  service. 
Hearty  efforts  to  learn. 
Comfort  and  support  in  age. 
.Honor  always. 
rObedienoi*  and  co-operation. 
1  Faithful  study  and  atti'ndance. 
{  Good  behavior  and  example. 
i  \  liove  and  gratitude. 

'  To  Brothers  and  f '-ove  and  kiiidness. 
^uf?«  S  Mutual  service  and  assistonce. 

oiswre.  ^  lifforis  to  make  home  happy. 

Good  will  and  kindness. 
Regular  uttendunco. 
To  Schoolmates  <  Faithful  classwork. 

M)n-intC'rruptiou  and  quiet. 
,  Encoarag'meutand  good  exa'ple^ 
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Of  Parents  to  Children. 


Of  Children. 


To  Parents. 


To  Teachers. 


I  To  the  Aged. 
Of  employers  to  laborers,  and  vie*  versa. 
Of  the  rich  to  the  poor,  and  vice  versa. 
Of  the  wise  to  the  Ignorant,  and  vic4  verna. 
Of  husbands  to  wives,  and  vies  versa. 
Of  citizens  to  society,  to  the  State,  to  ofUces. 
Of  public  offlcers  to  society,  te  citizens. 
Of  merchants  to  customers. 
Of  buyers  to  sellers. 
,Of  the  good  to  the  bad— to  all. 


To  our  Bodies. 
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To  oar  Intellect. 


To  our  Hearts. 


'  Wholesome  nutrition,  temperance. 

Shelter,  care,  cleanliness. 

Fresh  air,  (exercise,  care  of  health. 
«  Education  of  all  its  powers. 

Useful  eraploymeuL 

Proper  gratification  of  appetites. 

, Careful  study  and  due  respect. 

li^zilightenment  with  knowledge. 

Kducation  of  all  its  faculties. 

Freedom  from  bsid  books  and  associates. 
*  Healthful  exercise  and  recreation. 
I  Devotion  to  some  useful  pui-suit. 
I  Doe  stody  of  its  great  capacities, 
tSclf  respect. 

rCultivation  of  all  the  affections. 
I  Freedom  fVom  all  unworthy  objects. 
\  Devotion  to  noble  and  pure  aims. 
]  Refinement  of  all  its  tastes. 
I  Innocent  gratifloatioB. 
lEcligious  life  and  destiny. 
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Such  is  an  imperfect  view  of  the  grand  field  over  which 
the  moral  nature  acts,  and  in  which  it  is  to  be  cultivated. 
Let  me  hasten,  in  conclusion,  to  the  statement  of  the 
practical  rules  by  which  this  cultivation  may  be  at- 
tained. 

1.  All  sound  moral  teaching  must  have  this  threefold 
aim :  firsts  to  give  knowledge  of  moral  facts  and  princi- 
ples, to  enable  the  intelligence  to  form  correct  moral  judg- 
ments; second^  to  kindle  right  feeling  and  shape  the 
moral  sentiments ;  thirds  to  form  right  habits  by  prac- 
tice in  right  doing. 

2.  Moral  education,  like  all  other,  must  conform  its 
lessons  to  the  grades  of  pupils,  that  is  to  the  ages  and  to 
the  development  of  the  pupils. 

8.  To  the  first,  or  primary  grade,  morals  must  be  taught 
in  the  concrete — in  examples  or  stories  illustrating  the 
virtues  to  be  imitated,  or  the  vices  to  be  shunned.  Oow- 
dery's  Moral  Lessons  would  be  an  admirable  book  for 
this  grade  if  it  had  any  system  or  completeness  in  the* 
presentation  of  duties ;  and  if  its  questions  on  the  stories 
were  given  with  a  clearer  purpose.  The  true  plan  with 
this  grade  would  be  to  tell  to  the  class  some  simple  story 
illustrating  some  virtue,  as  the  story  of  Washington  and 
his  hatchet  illustrates  truthfulness;  and  then  by  a  few 
well  directed  questions  develop  clearly  the  lesson  taught. 
Stories  can  easily  be  found  or  contrived,  to  illustrate 
each  virtue,  and  the  intelligence  can  be  led  to  a  clear 
understanding  of  their  character  and  obligation. 

4.  In  the  intermediate  grade  the  instruction  may  be 
given  by  questions  to  be  solved,  a  sort  of  problems  in 
morals.  For  example,  let  the  question  be  proposed,  '*  Is 
lying  wrong?"  The  proof  of  its  wrongfulness  may  be 
evinced  in  detail,  by  examining  to  find  who  is  injured. 
For  example,  the  liar  injures  himself  by  breaking  down 
his  regard  for  truth,  by  forfeiting  the  confidence  of  his 
fellowmen,  and  by  incurring  the  Divine  displeasure.  He 
injures  the  one  whom  he  deceives,  by  all  the  conse- 
quences which  may  follow  from  the  lie,  by  helping  to 
destroy  his  confidence  in  men,  and  by  the  temptation  to 
retaliate.    He  injures  others  who  may  be  led  by  his  bad 
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example  to  become  liars  also.  He  ipjures  society  by 
undermining  the  confidence  of  man  in  man ;  and  by  all 
the  power  of  his  influence.  Nor  can  any  one  say  where 
the  evil  consequences  of  falsehood  end. 

Such  a  demonstration  as  this  of  the  evils  of  each  vice, 
and  a  corresponding  exhibition  of  the  benefits  of  virtue, 
would  give  an  intelligent  conception  of  moral  action 
and  duty.  Gases  may  be  taken  from  daily  life,  of  work 
or  play  or  trade;  and  the  moral  character  be  brought 
out  in  a  way  to  exhibit  the  force  of  relative  duties  in  a 
familiar  form. 

Lessons  to  the  highest  grade  may  extend  more  ftiUy 
into  the  realm  of  moral  philosophy.  The  sources  of 
moral  obligation  may  be  examined  and  the  duties  of  all 
classes  brought  home  to  the  concience.  Character  may 
be  criticised,  and  the  tendencies  of  ideas,  actions,  and 
motives  may  be  carefully  studied. 

But  it  is  not  sufficient  to  give  lessons  in  moral  ideas 
*  alone.  There  must  be  practice  as  well  as  precept.  Hap- 
pily all  the  voluntary  actions  of  life  may  be  referred  to 
some  field  of  duty,  and  if  done  with  their  moral  aims  in 
sight,  they  become  moral  practice,  and  help  to  exercise 
and  strengthen  the  moral  principles.  The  play-ground 
is  full  of  opportunities  to  exhibit  patience,  self-control, 
kindness,  justice,  industry  and  all  the  social  virtues.  It 
only  needs  that  a  kind  and  wise  teacher  shall  set  this 
busy  group  of  pupils  on  the  track,  and  watch  to  inspire 
and  reinforce  their  good  resolutions.  And  that  little 
world — the  school-room — is  the  very  arena  on  which  the 
young  soul  may  be  led,  intelligently  and  bravely,  to 
grapple  with  indolence,  self-indulgence  and  impatience, 
and  master  them  in  daily  encounters,  while  mastering 
the  problems  in  arithmetic,  and  the  intricacies  of  gram- 
mar. 

The  government  of  the  school-room,  if  wisely  organ- 
ized and  administered,  is  also  a  perpetual  moral  lesson, 
exemplifying  the  value  of  order,  the  sacredness  of  au- 
thority, the  power  of  co-operation,  the  necessity  bf  jus- 
tice, and  the  high  utilities  of  the  minor  moraU — good 
manners  and  politeness.    The  point  to  be  insisted  on,  ia 
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all  this  practical  teaching,  is  the  constant  and  intelligent 
reference  of  all  action  to  some  moral  principle. 

But  the  final  thought  and  fit  conclusion  of  all  this  dis- 
cussion, is  the  vital  truth  that  the  teacher's  character,  ex- 
ample and  influence  are  the  great  lessons  and  teaching 
forces  in  the  moral  education  of  the  school.  A  teacher 
of  high  moral  aims  and  principles,  of  delicate  sense,  of 
honor  and  propriety,  of  genuine  and  generous  benevo- 
lence, of  refined  feeling  and  manner,  is  an  incarnation  of 
moral  laws  and  forces  which  will  flash  forth  with  every 
word  and  look,  and  will  teach  in  every  action,  aweing  and 
shaming  the  bad,  animating  and  encouraging  the  good, 
and  inspiring  all  with  higher  conceptions,  purer  purposes 
and  nobler  resolutions  of  private  virtue  and  public  good; 
God  help  us,  fellow  teachers,  to  be  such  men,  and  to  help 
save  our  country,  by  first  saving  her  sons  and  daughters. 
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THE  ALPHABETIC  METHOD  VERSUS  THE  TRUE  METHOD. 

/  

The  Journal  does  well,  I  think,  in  devoting  so  much  of 
its  space  to  the  discussion  of  primary  education.  In  edu- 
cation, as  in  other  things,  much  depends  on  the  student- 
The  mistakes  of  the  beginner  must  be  corrected;  or,- 
forming  into  habit,  they  cling  to  him  through  life,  im- 
peding his  educational  progress. 

Some  time  ago,  a  series  of  papers  by  J.  Russell  Webb, 
appeared  in  the  Journal,  advocating  the  word  method  of 
teaching  to  read.  I  have  read  these  papers  with  interest, 
because  they  are  an  honest,  reasonable  and  able  presen-^ 
tation  of  the  arguments  in  favor  of  the  system.  If  I 
have  failed  to  be  convinced,  I  shall  trust  to  the  usual 
courtesy  of  the  Journal  for  presenting  my  objections. 
I  agree  with  Mr.  Webb  that  age  does  not  sanctify  error; 
but  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  change  is  not  ne-* 
cessarily  reform.  Long  continuance,  it  is  true,  may 
raise  the  presumption  of  right,  so  far  as  to  place  thof 
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onus  prohandij  as  they  say  in  the  courts,  on  the  oppo- 
nent. This  much,  at  least,  may  be  presumed,  that  he  ia 
not  of  necessity  to  be  voted  an  educational  foffy  who 
refuses  to  abandon  the  teachings  of  reason  and  experi- 
ence for  innovations,  however  plausible.  Mr.  Webb  ap- 
peals to  nature,  and  says  some  very  beautiful  things  of 
her;  but  which,  unfortunately  for  his  argument,  may  be 
true  or  false,  without  affecting  his  system.  Yes,  nature 
is  right ;  reason  is  right ;  experience  is  right ;  but  it  re- 
quires something  more  than  mere  assertion  to  prove 
either  conformity  or  non-conformity  thereto.  When  Mr. 
Webb  says  thsit  primary  knowledge  is  inherent  in  mate- 
rial things^  and  in  the  very  next  sentence  but  one,  as- 
serts that  where  there  is  no  sense  there  can  he  no  knowl- 
edge^ the  reader  must  be  excused  for  preferring  the 
deductions  of  his  own  reason  and  the  teachings  of  his 
own  experience,  to  those  of  a  writer  capable  of  such  con- 
tradictions, however  confident  he  may  be  in  his  assertion 
of  them. 

By  the  alphabet  method  the  pupil  must  learn  the  name 
of  the  twenty-six  letters,  and  somewhat  9^  their  powers 
in  combination — in  syllables  and  words — iJ^fore  attempt- 
ing to  read. 

By  the  word  method,  the  general  contour  of  printed 
words — as  many  of  them  at  least,  as  are  contained  in  the 
lesson  to  be  read — must  be  so  impressed  on  the  mind  of 
the  pupil  that  he  will  recognize  them  at  sight  and  be 
able  to  call  them  by  name. 

Now,  if  the  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  arbitrary  char- 
acters, so  also,  are  the  printed  words  to  those  ignorant 
of  the  letters  of  which  they  are  composed.  If  the  twenty- 
six  letters  of  the  alphabet  are  formidable,  much  more  are 
the  two  or  three  hundred  words  that  must  be  learned 
before  any  considerable  reading  can  be  done. 

But  the  pupil  of  the  word  method  must  yet  learn  his 
letters  as  well  as  the  forty  or  so  phonetic  sounds  which 
they  represent.  He  must  also  learn  to  spell  them. 
Should  the  pupil  learn  first  the  letters  and  then  the 
words,  or  first  the  words  and  then  the  letters  ?  This  is 
the  question. 
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The  word,  without  a  knowledge  of  the  names  and  pow- 
ers of  the  letters,  is  simply  an  arbitrary  character,  not 
even  possessing  the  value  of  the  hieroglyphic  in  some- 
times suggesting  the  idea  intended  to  be  represented. 
The  pupil  has  no  test  of  his  work ;  no  guide  by  which  he 
xntty  go  on  of  himself.  For  every  step  he  takes,  he  must 
look  to  the  teacher.  If  he  should  acquire  by  this 
method  every  word  of  the  language  but  one,  for  that 
one  he  would  be  compelled  to  go  to  his  teacher. 

By  the  alphabet  system,  are  acquired  the  elementary 
sounds  associated  with  the  letters  which  represent  them, 
and  as  soon  as  the  pupil  is  able  to  spell  words  of  three 
or  four  letters,  he  may  commence  reading  monosyllabic 
sentences.  He  has  a  test^  so  to  speak,  of  the  correctness  ' 
of  his  words,  and  may  proceed  even  without  the  aid  of 
the  teacher. 

But  Mr.  Webb  justly  says,  the  object  of  education  is 
the  drawing  out  of  the  faculties,  and  claims  for  this  an 
advantage  in  the  word  method.  But  here  the  argument 
is  certainly  on  the  other  side.  What  faculties  are  de- 
veloped by  repeating  from  the  chart  The  oat  had  a  rat; 
The  dog  hit  the  rat^  etc.?  The  perceptive  faculties — some 
of  them  at  least — are  called  into  action,  and  imitation 
eomewhat,  in  attempting  to  mimic  the  ^voice  of  the 
teacher.  This  is  absolutely  all.  The  little  sentences  the 
children  repeat  are  not  half  so  instructive  as  those  they 
would  hear  or  themselves  originate  at  their  own  plays. 
As  to  teaching  the  life  of  the  words,  conversation  is 
infinitely  better  than  parroting  at  the  chart  or  black- 
board. How  much  then,  is  the  pupil  educated  by  re- 
peating the  simple  sentences  taught  ^by  the  word 
method  ? 

Let  us  now  see  what  must  take  place  in  teaching  by 
the  other  method.  The  pupil  may  learn  letters  by  sight 
just  as  he  is  required  to  learn  the  words  by  the  word 
method,  and  he  receives  thereby  about  the  same  amount 
of  education  of  the  perceptives.  The  ne:^t  step  is  syn- 
thetic. He  begins  to  combine  the  elementary  sounds  of 
the  letters  forming  syllables  and  words.  This  is  an  in* 
tellectual  process ;   and,  if  properly  taught,  by  a  live 
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teacher  who  understands  something  of  the  principles  of 
intellectuiQ  growth,  it  will  be  the  means  of  calling  into 
activity  the  reflective  faculties.  By  the  time  the  pupil 
is  able  by  this  method,  to  read  words  of  one  or  two 
syllables,  he  will  have  acquired  such  a  knowledge  of  the 
letters  and  the  elementary  sounds  they  represent,  that 
he  will  be  able  to  make  a  little  progress  in  the  study 
of  his  lesson  at  his  desk — will  have  formed  the  habit  of 
combining  the  letters  so  as  to  tell  the  names  of  the 
words ;  while  the  pupil  of  the  word  method,  when  the 
name  of  the  word  character  is  forgotten,  has  no  resource 
but  the  teacher.  And  it  is  a  fact,  which  the  teachers 
by  that  method  must  have  often  noticed,  that  even  after 
the  pupils  have  acquired  the  names  and  elementary  sounds 
of  the  letters,  it  is  a^long  time  before  they  have  formed 
the  habit  of  applying  their  knowledge. 

The  word  depends  on  the  letters  which  compose  it,  or 
rather,  it  is  made  up  of  the  elementary  sounds  repre- 
sented by  these  letters.  The  word,  the  pupil  has  already 
acquired  in  learning  to  talk.  To  be  able  to  read,  a 
knowledge  of  the  letters  and  their  uses  must  be  previ- 
ously acquired,  just  as  one  must  learn  the  elementary 
principles  of  mathematics  before  attempting  the  more 
abstruse  propositions. 

It  is  very  important  that  the  pupil  form  early  habits 
of  reflection  and  self-reliance.  The  sooner  he  begins  to 
apply  his  own  powers,  the  sooner  does  his  intellectual 
progrisss  begin,  and  the  farther  he  will  have  traveled  at 
the  end  of  his  journey. 

Our  alphabet  is,  to  a  great  extent,  phonetic.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  it  is  not  altogether  so.  In  learning  to 
spell,  the  pupil  is  also  learning  to  reason.  Every  step 
is  a  forward  one.  Every  thing  acquired  aids  in  the  acqui- 
sition of  that  which  is  to  come.  If  the  pupil,  by  this 
method,  is  not  so  soon  able  to  read  the  little  words  on 
the  chart,  his  knowledge  is  more  thorough.  While  the 
word-method  pupil  is  going  back  and  learning  the  de- 
spised alphabet,  and  the  still  more  despised  art  of  spel- 
ling, the  more  philosophic  one  has  far  out-stripped  him 
in  the  van.  Phono. 
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THE  EXTERNAL  MAN. 
A  

-^BY  COLONEL  JAMES    THOMPSON.* 


An  eminent,  self-made  man,  one  of  the  rugged  type, 
who  has  pushed  his  fortunes  by  sheer  force  of  character, 
through  many  a  rude,  jostling  contest  to  his  present  distinc- 
tion, and  who  has  recently  been  peculiarly  impressed  with 
the  immense  power  of  external  culture,  and  of  polished 
manners,  by  his  intercourse  with  learned  and  finished 
scholars  in  foreign  lands,  remarked  to  the  writer,  **I  wish 
to  send  my  son  to  college  where  the  Professors  are  learned 
men  of  gentle  bearing,  of  fine  address,  and  of  refined 
personal  habits.  European  college  professors  surpass 
ours  in  these  respects,  and  while  our  Eastern  compare 
with  them  more  favorably  than  our  Western  Profes- 
sors, still  there  is  the  same  tendency  to  skepticism 
in  their  rationalistic  modes  of  thought.  The  Western 
Professor  has  under-estimated  these  elements  of  power, 
and  consequently  has  not  cultivated  them." 

Is  it  true  that  too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the 
culture  of  "  the  external  man"  in  America,  especially  in 
the  West? 

A  distinguished  literary  lady  has  remarked  of  our 
schools,  "while  morality  is  earnestly  inculcated,  and 
good,  kindly  feeling  assiduously  cultivated,  almost  no 
stress  is  laid  on  the  external-laws  of  politeness." 

Locke  says,  ^Mn  most  cases,  what  a  man  accomplishes 
depends  more  upon  his  manners  than  upon  the  affairs 
themselves;  and  upon  them on^y  depends  the  pleasantness 
or  unpleasantness  with  which  affairs  are  transacted." 

Doubtless,  ability  is  the  grand  engine  one  must  ride  to 
power,  energy  furnishing  the  fuel,  yet  politeness  must 
supply  the  lubricating  oil. 

The  universal  acknowledgement  of  untutored  human 
nature  of  the  existence  of  God  is  regarded  as  evidence 
of  the  fact.  In  like  manner  does  the  same  voice  proclaim 
the  fact  that  the  idea  of  ornament  precedes  and  predomi- 

*  Prof,  of  MUitary  Science  in  the  State  University. 
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nates  over  that  of  use.  The  history  of  aborigiaal  life 
everywhere  proves  this.  The  idea  of  dress,  doubtless, 
originated  in  that  of  decoration.  Centuries  ago,  music, 
poetry  and  the  fine  arts  commanded  more  attention  than 
in  later  times. 

Now  a  kind  of  unnatural  severity  seems  to  have  crept 
into  the  present  systems  of  education,  whereby  the  use- 
ful has  been  exalted  so  far  above  the  ornamental,  as  to 
violate  this  natural  order  of  precedence;  hence  the 
learned  man — the  profound  scholar — of  poor  address — of 
awkward  gait — of  uncleanly  personal  habit — and  of  real 
or  feigned  indifference  to  all  the  charming  amenities  of 
social  life. 

The  peculiar  tint  of  the  ground  color  of  a  painting 
gives  tone  to  the  whole  picture,  and  it  not  unfrequently 
evinces  the  genius  of  the  artist.  Now  the  pupil  receives 
the  ground  tint  of  the  developed  '^  external  man"  in  the 
primary  school.  Should  not  the  teacher,  then,  be  an  en- 
sample  of  the-  refined  and  polished  gentleman?  The 
Apostle  instructs  the  elders  of  the  church  to  ^'feed  the 
flock  of  God,  taking  the  oversight  thereof,  not  as  being 
lords  over  God's  heritage,  but  being  ensamples  to  the 
flock."  Is  not  the  teacher,  whether  in  college  or  in  pri- 
mary school,  if  he  rise  above  the  mere  fugleman,  neces- 
sarily an  ensample  to  his  pupils  ?  The  more  completely 
he  enchains  their  attention,  the  more  do  they  imitate  his 
tones  of  voice,  his  attitudes,  his  gestures,  and  even  the 
varied  expressions  of  his  face. 

A  man's  mailners,  his  address,  etc.,  (the  external  man) 
are,  to  a  considerable  extents,  the  outward  manifestations 
of  the  "inner  man,"  and  its  quality  will  generally  decide 
the  question  whether  or  not  there  can  be  a  high  degree  of 
polish.  But  however  excellent  this  quality  may  be,  there 
will  be  no  exterior  polish  unless  the  necessary  attrition 
be  undergone.  Eminent  writers  regard  courage,  polite- 
ness, etc.,  as  developable  capacities  of  the  soul.  They 
also  rank  politeness  as  the  Aret  of  the  social  virtues, 
^standing  between  the  vices  of  fawning,  seeking-for- 
approbation,  and  an  anti-social  rudeness."  The  process 
of  the  cultivation  of  the  virtue  of  politeness  should  com- 
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mence  and  keep  pace  with  that  of  the  intellect.  Aris- 
totle says,  ^^  Ethical  virtues  spring  from  repetition,  and 
are,  in  fact,  habits.  A  man  becomes  virtuous  by  repeat- 
edly acting  virtuously."  It  is  the  tendency  of  our  nature 
that  "  all  the  movements  of  the  body  and  mind  become 
habitual  and  easy  of  performance  when  frequently  re- 
peated," and  strenuous  exertion  is  encouraged  by  the  pro- 
vision that  persevering  effort  shall  grow  into  a  virtue," 
and  shall  generate  or  awaken  virtuous  power  of  soul. 
Another  writer  says,  "  Ungainly  attitudes  and  gestures, 
vicious  intonations,  false  accents  and  emphasis,"  bad 
manners  in  general,  "are  usually  the  growth  of  careless- 
ness and  bad  training,  and  they  constitute  barriers  to  a 
useful  outlay  of  educated  talent.  Locke  says,  "The 
teacher  should  present  a  good  example  to  the  child  in 
every  thing.  It  is  not  enough  that  he  understand  Latin 
and  logic;  his  manners  must  be  those  which  obtain  in 
good  society,  or  else  his  learning  will  be  pedantry,  his 
simplicity  and  plainness,  boorishness^and  his  goodnature) 
low  hypocrisy." 

Another  has  said,  "  If  we  wish  to  be  ourselves  polite, 
kind  and  sociable,  or  to  induce  others  to  become  so,  we 
must  act  habitually  under  the  influence  of  the  correspond- 
ing sentiments  in  private,  in  the  school  room,  domestic 
circle,  everywhere."  How  shallow  and  transparent  the 
practice  of  "putting  on  politeness"  for  the  reception  of 
strangers  I 

How  important  are  the  duties  of  the  primary  school 
teacher  I  What  a  responsibility  rests  upon  himl  May- 
hew  says,  "There  is  no  station  in  life  that  in'order  to  be 
well  filled,  so  much  demands  purity  of  heart,  simplicity  of 
life.  Christian  courtesy,  and  everything  that  will  ennoble 
— beautify,  and  give  dignity  to  the  human  character — 
as  that  of  the  primary  school  teacher."  Randall  says, 
"No  calling  demands  for  its  faithful  and  efficient  fulfill- 
ment, so  much  and  such  varied  mental  culture  and  disci- 
pline, so  much  moral  worth,  such  unblemished  purity  of 
character  and  deportment,  and  such  a  combination  of  all 
the  Christian  graces." 

Paye  says,  "  The  teacher's  manners,  his  character,  are 
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all  the  subject  of  observation,  and  to  a  great  extent  of 
imitation,  by  the  young  in  his  district.  He  is  observed 
in  the  school,  in  the  family,  in  the  social  gathering  and 
in  the  religious  meeting.  How  desirable  that  he  should 
be  a  model  in  all  things!"  *' The  manners  of  our  pupils 
are  too  much  neglected  in  our  schools,  and,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  in  most  of  our  families.  It  is  the  teacher's  province 
to  inculcate  good  manners — hence  he  should  possess  the 
virtue  of  true  courtesy  in  theory  and  in  practice." 

Pollock  regards  external  culture  as  a  great  virtue,  even 
in  a  highwayman,  as  he  says : 

Another  feature  only  we  shaU  mark. — 
It  was  withal  a  highly  polished  age, 
And  scrupulous  in  ceremonious  rite. 
When  stranger  8':raiiger  met  upon  the  way. 
First  each  to  each  bowed  most  respectfully, 
And  large  profession  made  of  humble  service, 
And  then  the  stronger  took  the  other^s  purse. 
And  he  that  stabbed  the  other  to  the  heart, 
Stabbed  him  politely^  and  returned  the  blade 
Reeking  into  its  sheatli,  with  graceful  air. 

Olin  says  most  pertinently:  "It  is  certainly  to  be  de- 
plored that  so  many  elements  of  success,  such  good  natu- 
ral endowments,  improved  by  liberal  study  and  by  so 
much  pains-taking  culture,  should  be  damaged  and  ren- 
dered partially  inefficient  by  bad  jnanners^  which,  being 
ofifensive  to  public  taste,  provoke  prejudice  and  disgust^ 
and  become  serious  obstacles  to  usefulness." 

The  earnest  attention  of  educators  is  invited  to  the 
consideration  of  this  question — Is  there  not  a  great  want 
of  appreciation  of  the  advantages  and  power  of  good 
manners — of  external  culture — in  our  systems  of  primary 
and  collegiate  education?  Do  all  the  teachers  inculcate 
by  precept  and  example,  those  elements  of  good  breed- 
ing which  always  charm  and  fascinate,  and  which  exert 
silently  a  wondrous  influence  in  society,  and  which  not 
unfrequently  pave  the  way  to  distinction  and  high  honor? 


King  William,  of  Prussia,  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Waterloo.    He  was  then  but  eighteen  yearis  old. 
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BT  MRS.  J.  G.  EINLET. 


(London,  Continued.) 

London,  smoky,  i^oggy,  drizzly  and  dirty,  the  home  of 
three  millions  of  people,  is  a  world  itself.  Situated  on 
the  Thames,  sixty  miles  from  the  sea,  the  ancient  Britons 
founded  this  capital  of  the  world,  and  for  sixteen  hun- 
dred years  London  has  been  a  place  of  importance. 
Formerly  a  walled  city,  it  has  long  since  outgrown  its 
bounds  and  absorbed  all  the  towns  and  villages  for 
miles  around,  and  now  covers  a  district  twelve  miles 
long  by  nine  in  breadth. 

Arriving  at  London  late  in  the  afternoon,  we  drove 
directly  to  Charing  Cross  Hotel,  and  were  hoisted  sky- 
ward by  means  of  an  elevator,  through  five  stories  into 
the  sixth ;  but  when  we  wished  to  go  earthward,  we  had 
to  use  our  own  powers  of  locomotion.  In  fact,  we  were 
lost  in  the  immensity  of  space  at  this  hotel  and  sought 
lodgings,  as  is  the  custom  of  travelers  in  less  pretentious 
quarters,  establishing  ourselves  close  to  Trafalgar  Square. 

This  city  is  too  prolific  in  marvels  of  antiquity  and 
objects  of  historic  interest  for  me  to  give  anything  but 
a  passing  notice  to  some  of  the  more  prominent,  without 
swelling  my  letter  to  an  unusual  size.  Westminster  Ab- 
bey, where  all  the  kings  and  queens  are  crowned  in  the 
Coronation  chair,  having  the  Scone  Stone,  the  Palladium 
of  Scotland,  (a  stupendous  relic  of  barbarism)  afSxed  to 
the  seat,  claimed  our  visit. 

It  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Gothic  architecture,  and 
was  originally  founded  by  Sebert,  in  the  year  610;  but 
being  destroyed  by  the  Danes,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Edgar 
in  958.  It  has  undergone  other  improvements  and  en- 
largements until  it  now  stands  the  glory  of  Britain.  Its 
walls  have  reverberated  to  the  notes  of  the  organ,  as  it 
pealed  forth  its  swelling  notes  in  the  royal  coronation 
pomp  and  splendor,  or  wailed  forth  its  solemn  dirges  in 
the  beautiful  burial  services  for  the  dead.     Swept  alike 
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by  catholic  and  protestant  fingers,  the  organ  has  waked 
the  echoes  among  the  gray  stone  arches  for  many  ages^ 
and  hallowed  the  dust  of  the  illastrious  dead,  who  repose 
side  by  side  in  the  gorgeous  temple.  The  gold  and  silver 
adornments  of  the  ancient  dead  were  stolen  long  ago,  by 
Cromwell's  soldiers.  We  noticed  a  statue  of  one  of  the 
kings,  minus  a  head;  it  had  originally  been  of  silver,  but 
by  order  of  the  Great  Protector,  it  had  been  decapitated 
and  carried  off,  to  serve  in  a  more  useful  capacity. 
Everything  is  carved  and  gilded,  and  gloriously  the 
mellowed  sunlight  streamed  through  the  stained  glass 
windows,  now  resting  on  an  exquisitely  chiselled  monu- 
ment, and  now  upon  a  cherub's  face. 

The  "Poet's  Corner"  interested  us  very  much,— there  was 
"Kare  Ben.  Jonson,"  the  dramatist,  Samuel  Butler,  author 
of  "  Hudibras ;"  Edmund  Spencer,  author  of  the  "  Fairie 
Queen  ;"  John  Milton,  whose  "  Paradise  Lost"  entertains 
the  theology  of  the  Christian  world ;  Thomas  Gray,  au- 
thor of  the  "Elegy  in  a  Country  Churchyard;"  and 
Chaucer,  the  Father  of  English  Poetry. 

Here,  too,  are  the  monuments  of  Dryden,  Campbell, 
Southey,  Shakspeare,  Thompson,  Gay,  Goldsmith,  Han- 
del, Addison,  Garrick,  the  actor,  and  a  host  of  other  bril- 
liant names  which  embellish  English  history.  A  fine 
bust  of  the  good  old  Dr.  "Watts,  whose  hymns  have 
echoed  round  the  world,  ornaments  the  nave,  and  upon 
a  sarcophagus  reclines  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  the  great  mathe- 
matician. Pitt,  Peel,  Wilberforce  and  Fox  find  fitting 
place  among  the  noble  names  of  history,  whose  dust 
honors  this  ancient  Abbey. 

Here,  Mary  Queen  of  Scotts  at  last  rests  in  peace,  and 
not  far  distant  reposes  Queen  Elizabeth,  her  murderer. 
Queen  Victoria  would  not  have  Prince  Albert  buried 
here,  so  he  lies  at  Frogmore. 

After  listening  to  the  evening  service  chanted  and 
sung,  and  peering  into  musty  cells  and  wandering  among 
tombs  of  the  long  ago,  we  were  glad  to  escape  from  its 
damp  recesses  and  get  into  the  fresh  air.  A  drive 
through  the  parks,  Hyde,  Green  St.,  James,  Regents  and 
Kensington,  gave  us  a  refreshing  rest  and  a  glimpse  of 
many  of  the  fine  palaces,  for  which  London  is  so  famous. 
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Oup  next  visit  was  to  the  noted  Tower  of  London,  sup- 
posed to  have  been  founded  by  William  the  Conqueror, 
who  built  upon  the  edte  of  an  older  structure,  the  anti- 
quity of  which  is  lost  in  conjecture.  As  we  stopped  before 
the  Water  Gate,  which  formerly  opened  so  readily  to 
receive  prisoners^  but  seldom  opened  to  let  them  out^  I 
thought  of  the  beautiful  and  unfortunate  Anna  Boleyn. 
Through  that  gate,  in  more  than  regal  splendor  she 
entered  as  the  bride  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  and  three 
years  later  re-entered  it,  shorn  of  her  splendor,  to  lay 
the  crownless  head  upon  the  fatal  block.  Lady  Jane 
Grey  and  her  husband  glided  by  like  phantoms  in  our 
memories,  with  the  innumerable  throng  whose  blood 
mingled  with  the  dust,  in  the  cruel  ages  of  the  past. 

As  we  lingeringly  wandered  through  the  different 
towers,  with  our  guide  dressed  in  the  fashion  of  the  time 
of  Henry  the  Eighth,  he  pointed  out  the  different  cells 
occupied  by  illustrious  prisoners.  Here  is  the  room  in 
which  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  so  long  imprisoned.  Here 
he  wrote  his  "  History  of  the  World,''  with  no  light  but 
what  came  in  through  a  small  hole  in  a  door  leading 
into  another  room  dimly  lighted,  and  no  heat  at  all.  This 
noble  prisoner  lingered  year  after  year,  and  finally  died 
in  his  gloomy  room.  Here  is  where  George,  Duke  of 
Clarence,  was  drowned  in  a  butt  of  Malmsey  wine ;  and 
here  where  Richard  the  Third  murdered  his  nephews. 
Here,  too,  are  the  axe  and  heading  block,  with  three  cuts 
in  its  centre,  which  tell  the  fate  of  Lords  Balmerino, 
Kilmarnock  and  Lovat,  the  last  who  perished  on  that 
sad  spot. 

The  armory  is  a  marvel  in  its  way,  and  faithfully 
represents  the  many  and  varied  styles  of  armor  worn  by 
warriors  of  every  age,  from  the  most  remote  time  in 
English  history  down  to  the  present.  Here  ride  the  old 
warriors  of  bye-gone  times,  so  grim  and  lifelike  that  one 
could  scarce  believe  he  was  not  gazing  upon  real,  liv- 
ing flesh  and  blood.  Here  rides  Queen  Elizabeth  be- 
side her  royal  favorite  Robert  Dudley,  Earl  of  Leicester, 
on  richly  caparisoned  horses,  and  here  ride  all  of  Eng^ 
land's  kings,  queens  and  chivalry — even  Cromwell  holds 
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his  place  among  the  list  of  England's  rulers.  Arranged 
in  tasteful  and  fanciful  designs  are  the  different  kinds 
of  warlike  arms,  making  wonders  of  beauty  out  of  ob- 
jects of  terrible  import  in  times  of  war.  Even  the  instru- 
ments of  torture  are  carefully  preserved,  thus  marking 
the  steps  in  the  progress  of  civilization. 

The  Jewel  .Tower  ended  our  visits,  and  of  all  the 
crowns  exhibited,  Queen  Victoria's,  made  of  purple  vel- 
vet and  resplendent  with  diamonds,  is  the  prettiest. 
Staffs,  rods,  and  scepters,  and  various  gold  dishes  used  in 
sacramental  coronation  and  christening  services,  add  to 
the  wealth  exhibited,  while  the  great  Eohinoor  sets  off 
the  whole  with  its  splendor.  There  is  a  world  of  history 
connected  with  this  tower,  and  as  I  used  to  .read  and 
re-read  English  history,  the  tower  was  always  the  central 
figure.  Steadily  and  surely  nearly  all  the  men  of  promi- 
nence of  the  olden  time,  were  marched  solemnly  to  the 
tower,  coming  forth  again  after  a  dismal  delay  of  years, 
perhaps,  but  oftener  ending  their  lives  within  its  gloomy 
walls,  ^s  I  wandered  through  its  intricate  passages  and 
sombre  rooms,  I  thought  what  strange  horrible  tales  it 
could  tell,  what  impenetrable  mysteries  unfold,  if  it  had 
voice  and  tongue.  It  would  seem  as  though  we  had  seen 
enough  for  one  day  at  least,  after  visiting  this  ancient 
structure,  but  we  did  not  so  decide.  We  must  see  St. 
Paul's  Cathedral.  Its  dome  had  attracted  our  attention 
upon  our  first  entrance  to  London,  and  is — 

So  vast,  so  high, 

That  whether  ^tis  a  part  of  earth  or  sky, 

Uncertain  seems. 

As  we  gazed  up  into  its  immense  dome,  some  idea  of  its 
height  was  obtained,  by  noting  the  atmosphere  tinging 
the  figures  with  blue,  as  if  we  were  gazing  into  the 
depths  of  space.  For  the  first  few  minutes  it  was  unplea- 
sant and  oppressive  to  gaze  upward  into  such  vastness, 
but  one  gets  accustomed  to  every  thing  in  time.  Here, 
as  in  Westminster  Abbey,  repose  many  of  England's 
noble  dead.   Here  is  Nelson,  whose  monuments  are  scat- 
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tered  over  the  three  kingdoms,  and  here  are  Hallam,  the 
Historian;  Howard,  the  Philanthropist;  Johnson,  the 
Lexicographer;  Wren,  the  Architect;  Reynolds,  the  Art- 
ist; and  Benjamin  West,  our  own  countryman  Artist.  In 
the  crypt  below  is  the  royal  funeral  car  and  horses  of 
the  famous  Iron  Duke.  To  say  that  St.  Paul's  Cathedral 
is  a  wonder  in  size  and  architecture  is  but  doing  it  faint 
justice. 


A  DREAM  WITH  A  MOEAL. 


Last  night  I  dreamed  a  curious  dream.  It  is  not  often 
my  3lamb6r8  are  disturbed  by  haunting  memories;  when 
they  are,  however,  it  seems  to  me  singular  that  the  times,  and 
scenes,  and  incidents  of  manhood  are  rarely,  very  rarely, 
reproduced.  Schools,  and  teachers,  and  play  mutes  monopo- 
lize ray  dreaming  mind.  There  are  those  who  sini^,  **  I  wish 
I  were  a  boy  again.*'  I  am  not  of  that  romantic  number. 
Blessed  with  as  huppy  a  home  as  often  fulls  to  the  lot  of  a 
boy;  with  devoted  common-sense  Christian  parents,  who 
neglected  nothing  that  cOuld  add  to  m^'  welfjare:  with  schools 
of  equal  quality  to  the  average  best.  I  can  not  look  back  to 
my  school  life  with  satisfaction.  Possibly  this  is  the  reason 
that  some  of  the  reminiscences  are  so  indelibly  photogra|>hed 
on  my  mind;     No,  I  have  no  wish  to  be  a  boy  again. 

Thirty  years  ago,  more  or  less,  I  went  to  Mr.  F.  s  school.  It 
seems  along  time  when  I  take  up  in  order  thointerveninir  inci- 
dents, but  only  like  a  dream  when  considered  in  lefervnie  lo 
itself.  Our  school  house  was  a  brick  buiMiiig.  Iwoiiiy  feet 
square,  with  five  windows  in  the  throe  si<los,  and  at  i  In*  ooe 
nnlighted  side  the  teacher's  desk  Said  desk  wjis  h uglier 
than  my  head,  and  before  it  was  the  high  tripod  stool  upon 
which  the  official  dignity  of  the  place  was  duly  niouiiicd. 
Ours  was  rather  the  aristocratic  S'-hool  of  the  village,  lor  it 
was  some  time  before  the  Common  Schools  were  so  eloqiunily 
and  ably  advocated  and  established  by  that  grand  old  ievoler, 
Thad.  Stevens.  Ours  was  like  some  of  the  present  linu-,  a 
"Select  School;"  not  that  there  was  any  particular  seleeuon 
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exercised  by  the  patrons  in  procuring  a  teacher,  or  by  the 
teacher  in  securing  pupils.  "All  was  fish  that  came  to  his 
net,"  good,  bad  or  indifferent.  Those  were  the  "select"  who 
could  pay  the  quarter's  tuition.  The  big  boys  and  girls  sat  on 
high  seats  ranged  in  front  of  a  slanting  desk,  whose  inclination 
was  verging  closely  upon  forty  degrees,  and  which  was  fas- 
tened to  the  walls  in  front  of  the  windows.  Here  they  sat, 
with  their  backs  to  the  master's  desk,  and  facing  the  light, 
their  feet  failing  to  reach  the  floor  by  a  long  interval,  and 
with  no  back  for  support.  The  little  boys  and  girls  were 
ranged  on  long  seats  in  the  rear  of  the  highest  forms,  facing 
the  stove  in  the  center,  while  the  smallest  were  in  closest 
proximity  to  the  stove,  which  they  endured  because  they 
could  not  resist.  The  house  was  located  one  square  from  the 
main  street,  in  the  meanest,  dirtiest  alley  that  ever  cows  used 
to  reach  their  stables  through  during  winter  months.  The 
school  grounds  were  just  those  the  house  occupied,  with  as 
much  of  the  alley  as  the  necessities  of  the  pupils  required. 
The  coal  was  dumped  generally  at  the  door,  and  what  was 
not  thrown  away  by  the  pupils  at  unlucky  chickens,  dogs 
and  cows,  was  used  to  heat  the  edifice.  As  the  stove  was 
engineered  by  the  big  boys,  they  generally  made  use  of  that 
franchise  for  the  special  sweating  of  the  a-b-c-darians  that 
were  huddled  around  it.  That  stove  was  a  curiosity,  with 
its  rickety  pipe,  hingeless  door,  and  battered  fender,  which 
afforded  the  best  and  only  scraper  for  the  muddy  shoes  that 
crowded  around  it  of  a  cold  morning.  The  top  served  a  va- 
riety of  purposes;  to  roast  apples,  to  sharpen  slate  pencils, 
and  to  burn  quills  and  make  fantastic  figures  on.  Eeader, 
did  you  ever  burn  the  barrel  of  a  quill  on  the  stove  and  eat 
the  singed  stump?  Perhaps  not.  Then  you  don't  know  all  the 
luxuries  of  the  old-fashioned  school.  The  walls  were  en- 
crusted with  the  dust  that  was  stirred  by  the  sweepings  of 
years,  and  served,  not  for  black  boards, — they  were  a  more 
recent  invention, — but  for  illustrations,  the  like  of  which  can 
only  be  found  in  institutions  of  a  similar  character.  The 
desks  served  a  variety  of  purposes,  and  one  of  these  was  for 
youthful  artists  to  make  their  first  essays  in  drawing  and 
sculpture.    Youthful  villainy  and  depravity  never  had  a  finer 
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field  for  the  display  of  its  most  artistic  touches,  and  never 
were  opportunities  so  unceasingly  and  thoroughly  improved. 
All  that  was  vile  and  disgusting  there  had  a  place.  These 
were  the  "Object  Lessons*'  of  that  day. 

This  description  does  not  do  the  old  institution  justice,  and 
yet  it  must  serve,  and  while  it  stands  for  one,  it  may  repre- 
sent the  three  schools  of  the  village,  save  that  one  was  of 
woo.d,  and  known  as  the  **  Old  Red.*'  'l^he  men  who  monopo- 
lized the  honors  and  emoluments  of  these  localties  were  good 
men,  and  lived  up  to  their  light.  Though  two  were  sadly 
deformed,  which  was  part  of  their  recommendation,  they  all 
possessed  the  three  great,  grand  pre-requisites  to  successful 
pedagogy — they  could  "read  the  Testament,  cipher  as  far 
as  the  Eule  of  Three,  and  whip  the  big  boys  and  girls,  to 
make  them  behave."  Now,  reader,  don't  laugh  or  be  incredu- 
lous, for  many  of  our  best  and  noblest  men  began  their  edu- 
cation under  just  such  circumstances,  some  really  not  sO' 
favorable. 

To  do  the  thrashing,  our  teacher,  or  master  as  we  called 
him,  had  a  fine  rattan  cane,  with  a  beautiful  curl  at  the  end 
of  it,  and  when  he  threw  that  instrument  at  one  of  the  big: 
boys  or  girls,  it  was  clear  that  the  offender  had  been  guilty 
of  some  sin  of  omission  or  commission,  which  would  be^ 
atoned  for  by  taking  back  the  rattan,  and  being  striped  with 
it  across  the  shoulders  or  legs,  as  convenience  and  suitable- 
ness dictated. 

We  read  the  Testament  from  Matthew  to  Eevelations, 
genealogies  and  all ;  we  spelled  from  "  a  to  izzard ;"  we  wrote, — 
the  teacher  wrote  the  copies,  made  and  mended  the  goose 
quills,  and  ruled  the  copy  books,  extemporized  from  unruled, 
coarse  foolscap,  with  a  piece  of  lead  sharpened  for  the  pur- 
pose. Except  in  the  Testament  classes,  every  one  climbed 
the  symbolical  hill  of  science,  so  elegantly  pictured  in  Web- 
ster's Spelling  Book,  on  his  own  hook.  We  went  it  alone^ 
reading,  and  spelling,  and  writing  and  ciphering  through  the 
books.  Now,  our  youngsters  say  "they  study  Ray's,"  then 
we  "ciphered  in  Daboll." 

Bat  I  fear  I'm  getting  garrulous;  folks  are  apt  to  be  at 
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certain  times.  I  dreamed — it  was  a  curious  medley — that  I 
was  in  that  school  house,  with  that  teacher  and  his  surround- 
ings. I  was  not  there  altogether  in  the  old  capacity,  the 
relation  seemed  somewhat  changed,  for  I  took  the  liberty  of 
reproving  some  one  whom  I  recognized  as  doing  wrong — 
when  it  seemed  as  if  I  was  talking  aloud  to  some  one,  Tisit- 
ing  with  me,  criticizing  the  spelling,  when  rap  went  the 
rattan  upon  my  legs,  bringing  mo  suddenly  to  the  recogni- 
tion of  offended  justice.  I  at  once  apologized  for  my  rude- 
ness and  awoke.  Well,  what  of  it?  Nothing,  only  I  could 
not  get  to  sleep  again,  as  I  was  thoroughly  roused. 

The  moral  is,  many  teachers  who  visit  schools  forget, 
when  the  Superintendent  introduces  them  into  a  room  where 
study  ib  expected,  and  recitations  are  progressing,  that  they 
are  not  in  a  menagerie,  who  should  have  some  prompt  man 
with  the  rattan,  metaphorically  of  course,  to  remind  them 
not  to  disturb  the  school  by  chatting  with  the  teacher  or 
pupils,  or  tramping  impolitely  around  the  room,  or  spitting 
on  the  floor. 

Or,  what  an  admirable  thing  it  would  be  to  have  such  a 
mentor,  when  teachers,  who  expect  quiet,  and  order,  and 
propriety  in  their  school  rooms  from  children,  and  yet  are 
themselves  disturbing  the  quiet,  and  interrupting  the  exer- 
cises of  an  Institute  or  Teacher's  Association. 

Let  us  have  a  reform,  or  introduce  the  rattan  for  teachers. 

* 


Thaddeus  Stevens  preferred  burial  in  an  obscure  burial 
ground  rather  than  in  either  of  the  two  beautiful  cemeteries 
in  Lancaster,  in  both  of  which  he  owned  lots,  because  col- 
ored people  could  not  be  buried  there;  and  over  his  grave  in 
his  obscure  resting-place  is  a  plain  marble,  with  his  own  in- 
scription :  ^*I  lie  here  because  the  earth  is  iree  to  all. — Thad- 
deus Stevens." 


To  BE  an  eminent  scholar  is  a  great  attainment,  but  to  be 
at  once  the  scholar  and  the  gentleman  is  greater. 
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LANGUAGE. 


As  an  introduction  to  a  series  of  articles  on  Lanj^uage,  to  begin  in 
our  next  number,  we  publish  the  following,  taken  from  the  late  re- 
port of  the  Indianapolis  schools : 

COURSE  m  LANGUAGE. 

From  the  nature  of  the  mind  in  itts  intellectual  and 
social  capacity,  arises  a  necessity  for  an  interchange  of 
thought  and  feeling,  and,  consequently,  a  means  of  com- 
munication. 

This  want  is  supplied  in  two  ways :  a  natural  means, 
more  or  less  common  to  all  animate  beings,  and  an  arti- 
ficial means,  possessed  only  by  man,  consisting  of  oral 
and  written  signs.  To  the  study  of  these  signs,  as  ex- 
pressive of  thought  and  feeling,  our  attention  is  directed 
in  a  Language  Course. 

As  language  is  under  the  control  of  thought,  the  vari- 
ous changes  and  distinctions  of  language  are  depend- 
ent upon  the  different  shades  of  thought.  The  meaning 
of  words  is  determined  entirely  by  their  use. 

The  action  of  the  mind  in  producing  thought,  of  the 
soul  in  the  experience  of  emotion,  should  be  clearly 
taught  as  preceding  their  expression.  The  formal  state- 
ment should  follow  thp)  unfolding  of  the  thought. 

The  work  prepared  for  this  course  is  to  be  done  entirely 
by  the  developing  process.  The  proper  expression  in 
such  statements  as  are  here  given,  should  follow  the 
mastery  of  the  thou.&:ht.  In  no  case  should  the  formal 
statement  of  a  principle  be  presented  for  subjective 
study.  To  comprehend  and  appreciate  such  statements, 
the  pupil  must  feel  their  necessity.  When  led  to  certain 
conclusions,  the  pupil  himself  discovers  that  he  needs 
certain  written  statements,  to  embody  the  thought  in 
permanent  form.  They  then  become  crystalizations  of 
the  child's  own  thought. 

A  complete  comprehension  of  all  that  is  involved  in 
the  statements,  will  lay  the  foundation  for  the  rational 
study  of  words  singly  and  in  combination.    In  order  that 
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ibis  result  may  be  attained,  great'  care  and  skill  are  re- 
quired on  tbe  part  of  tba  teacber.  Sbe  must  at  tbe  outr 
set  fully  understand  the  ultimate  object,  not  only  of  the 
course  as  a  whole,  but  of  each  individual  statement. 
Success  can  not  be  secured  unless  the  teacher  master 
the  method  as  well  as  the  matter.  Method  is  everywhere 
more  than  matter. 

Here  it  may  be  said  that  there  is  no  one  method  by 
which  these  lessons  are  to  be  given.  Any  teacher  of  or- 
dinary originality  and  industry,  can  invent  for  herself 
a  way  which  will  be  far  more  successful  than  the  blind 
following  of  another's  method.  Even  an  inferior  method, 
made  vital  hy  your  own  thought^  is  an  hundred-fold 
better  than  the  lifeless  words  of  another.  What  is  most 
wanted  is  thoughtful  preparation.  Some  teachers  previ- 
ously sketch  each  lesson.  The  advantages  of  this  prac- 
tice can  not  be  over-estimated. 

In  the  progress  of  the  work,  follow  every  step  with 
copious  and  suitable  exercises.  Let  these  exercises  be 
centered  on  some  one  point  at  a  time.  Carefully  crit- 
icise the  work,  that  all  errors  may  be  detected  and  cor- 
rected. Suppose  the  point  is  a  Declarative  Sentence; 
write  a  certain  number,  and  criticise  according  to  the 
rules.  If  Verbal  Subject,  write  sentences,  mark  subject, 
etc.  The  exercises  should  be  written  on  slates  or  black- 
board as  soon  as  the  principles  are  developed,  or,  a  num- 
ber of  exercises  of  a  certain  kind  may  be  assigned  for 
careful  preparation  on  paper.  These  should  be  examined 
and  returned  to  the  pupils,  and  if  necessary  re-written. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  ibrm  habits  of  neatness.  In 
this  way  pupils  learn  to  be  practically  correct  in  lan- 
guage, and  also  quick  to  detect  errors. 

In  the  intermediate  grades  each  pupil  should  be  pro- 
vided with  a  blank  book  on  which  to  record  the  state- 
ments for  future  reference  or  review. 


OFFICIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


-♦-•- 


DECI8I0KS  ON  EXAMINATION  OF  TEAGBEB8  AND  ON 

THEIR  EMPLOYMENT. 

1.  An  examination  is  public  if  conducted  according  to  public 
notice,  or  in  tlie  presence  of  a  trustee  or  parties  interested  as  patrons 
of  the  school. 

2.  Dating  back  a  certificate  does  not  satisfy  the  law  in  the  attempt 
to  legalize  payment  for  services  rendered  without  a  certificate. 

3.  A  trustee  is  personally  liable  for  the  wages  of  a  teacher  for 
service  rendered  under  his  contract  before  examination. 

4.  The  trustee,  and  not  a  school  meeting,  is  the  legal  authority  to 
employ  a  teacher.  When  a  school  meeting  employ  a  teacher,  the 
patrons  of  the  school  are  liable  for  the  wages  of  such  teacher  until 
a  contract  is  entered  into  between  him  and  the  trustee. 

5.  When  a  school  meeting  desire  and  select  a  teacher  whose  ser- 
vices command  greater  wages  than  the  trustee  can  pay  for  the  equit- 
able time  of  the  schools  of  the  township,  the  trustee  may  contract 
with  the  teacher  for  the  amount  he  can  pay;  and  the  persons  com- 
posing the  district  may,  by  voluntary  contributions,  satisfy  the 
teacher  for  his  services,  but  such  contributions  can  not  impair  the 
obligation  of  the  teacher  to  the  trustee  and  director. 

6.  School  houses  may  be  built  in  co-operation  with  other  corpora- 
tions, so  that  the  trustee  can  command  certain  parts  of  the  building 
for  school  purposes,  and  other  rooms  can  be  used  as  offices,  halls,  etc. 
All  that  is  necessary  to  satisfy  the  law  is  for  the  trustee  to  have  legal 
control  of  the  schools,  and  of  the  rooms  and  grounds  they  occupy. 
This  right  may  be  secured  by  gift,  rent,  lease,  purchase,  or  partner- 
ship arrangement. 

7.  An  incorporated  town  that  can  not  sustain  a  regular  graded 
school  throughout  the  school  year,  can  employ  a  superintendent  in 
such  way  that  part  of  his  time  may  be  given  to  the  superintendence 
of  a  primary  and  intermediate  department.  A  private  corporation 
can  at  the  same  time,  by  mutual  agreement  with  the  corporation 
trustees,  have  a  high  school  in  the  same  building,  or  in  a  convenient 
building,  with  said  superintendent  as  principal.  One  man  will  thus 
have  the  supervision  of  both  schools,  and  graduate  the  students  of 
the  Intermediate  department  for  the  high  school.  The  high  school 
would  be  sustained  by  tuition  fees,  donations,  or  subscriptions.  The 
services  of  the  superintendent  for  the  primary  and  intermediate  de- 
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partments  would  be  payable  from  the  special  school  fund.    This  is 

the  most  practical  plan  for  securing  a  regular  graded  school  when 

the  ordinary  levy  of  twenty-five  cents  on  each  one  hundred  dollars 

will  not  sustain  an  entire  graded  system  for  the  year. 

8.    The  following  is  the  second  clause  of  the  Act  for  German 

schools,  approved  May  5, 1869 : 

^The  Common  Schools  of  the  State  shall  be  taught  in  the  English 
language,  and  the  Trustees  shall  provide  to  have  taught  in  them 
Orthography,  Reading.  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  English 
Grammar,  Physiology,  History  of  the  United  States,  and  gooa  be- 
havior, and  such  other  branches  of  learning  and  other  languages  as 
the  advancement  of  pupils  may  require,  and  the  Trustee  from  time 
to  time  direct,  and  that  whenever  the  parents  or  guardians  of  twenty- 
five  or  more  cliildren  in  attendance  at  any  school  of  a  township  or 
town,  or  city,  shall  so  demand,  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  School 
Trustee  or  Trustees  of  said  township,  town  or  city,  to  procure 
efficient  teachers  and  introduce  the  German  language  as  a  branch  of 
study  into  such  schools;  and  the  tuition  in  said  schools  shall  be  with- 
out charge :  Provided^  such  demand  is  made  before  the  teacher  for 
said  district  is  employed." 

This  being  the  last  Act  of  the  Legislature  on  the  subject  of  the 
qualifications  of  Teachers,  it  must  supersede  all  other  statutes  on  that 
subject;  and  examiners  and  voters  at  a  school  meeting  lose  the  priv- 
ilege given  them  by  Section  35,  to  have  a  license  issued  for  a  less  num- 
ber of  branches  than  those  here  enumerated. 


STATISTICS  FOB  1870. 


Whole  number  of  white  children  between 
6  and  21  years 

Whole  number  of  colored  children  between 
6and21  years 

Whole  number  of  Townships 

Whole  number  of  Cities  and  Incorporated 
Towns 

Whole  number  of  School  Districts 

Whole  number  of  Districts  without  schools. 

Average  number  of  days  schools  have  been 
taught 

Whole  number  of  male  teachers  employed. . 

Whole  number  of  female  teachers  employed. 

Average  monthly  compensation  of  male 
teachers  in  common  schools 

Average  monthly  compensation  of  female 
tvachers  in  common  schools 

Average  monthly  compensation  of  male 
teachers  in  high  schools '. 

Average  monthly  compensation  of  female 
teachers  in  high  schools 

Amount  expended  for  tuition 

Amount  of  Special  School  Revenue  expend- 
ed   

Total  value  of  school  property 


1868. 


60S,865 


988 

145 
6,594 


87 
6,462 
4,236 

987  00 

fSe  60 

«6j  60 

|42  0U 
$1,474,882  49 

$1,050,189  03 
$5,828  501  00 


1869. 


610.654 


998 

168 
8,6021 


92 
6,780 
4,S74 

$S7  40 

$28  20 

$75  80 

$38  60 
$1,685,915  04 

$1,074,421  27 


1870. 


611,840 

7,561 
992 

IM 

8,861 
102 

97 
7,104 
4,722 

$87  00 

$28  00 

$79  20 

$63  60 
$1,810,866  53 

$1,15.%8S3  30 


$0,577,258  88'$7.282.639  80 


B.  C.  IlOBBS, 

Superintendent  Public  Instruction, 


EDITORIAL-MISCELLANY. 


All  new  subscribers  forwarding  their  names  before  the  twenty- 
fifth  of  December,  will  receive  the  November  and  December  num- 
bers free ;  i.  e.s  14  copies  instead  of  12.  Friends,  please  send  in,  and 
let  us  have  at  once  five  hundred  names. 


The  State  Teachers'  Association  will  be  held  in  Terre Haute  instead 
of  Indianapolis  as  announced  in  our  last  issue.  It  will  begin  on  the 
evening  ol  the  27th  of  December,  and  continue  till  the  evening  of 
the  29th. 

The  Superintendents  and  Principals'  meeting  will  begin  at  10 
o'clock  A.  M.  on  the  27th ;  and  the  Examiners'  Convention  meets  at 
2  o'clock  p.  M.  of  the  same  day. 

We  are  glad  the  place  of  meeting  has  been  changed.  The  teachers 
of  the  State  want  to  see  our  new  Normal  School  building,  and  get 
acquainted  with  President  Jones  and  his  able  corps  of  teachers. 

M''e  are  sorr}*  that  we  can  not  give  the  teachers  the  programme  in 
this  number,  as  is  our  custom,  but  it  is  not  forthcoming.  We  pre- 
sume the  usual  inducements  will  be  offered  to  teachers  to  attend  in 
the  way  of  free  return  passes,  reduced  hotel  fare,  etc. 

Last  year  we  had  a  grand  Association;  this  year  we  should 
have  a  grander.  Why  not?  Indiana  is  one  year  older,  and  ought 
to  be  one  year  wiser  and  stronger.  Therefore,  pass  the  word 
down  the  line  (of  ten  thousand  teachers),  ^''eath  tothefrorUt^''  ^^  forward 
march  /" 


We  invite  special  attention  to  Dr.  Gregory's  article.  This,  being 
the  close  of  his  series,  is  somewhat  of  a  summary.  This  is  a  little 
text  book  in  one  article.  We  trust  each  teacher  will  ponder  it,  and 
60  far  as  may  be,  apply  it. 

We  invite  attention  to  Mrs.  Kinley's  well  written  and  highly  inter- 
esting articles.  These  are  not  only  interesting  to  teachers,  but  would 
be  to  pupils,  if  put  in  their  hands.  We  would  therefore  suggest  that 
they  furnish  excellent  matter  to  read  before  a  class  or  before  the 
school.  Especially  would  they  be  interesting  to  classes  in  Geogra- 
phy. They  put  the  pulse-beat  of  life  into  the  skeletonized  facts  of 
Geography.  What  a  fine  lesson  on  London  the  present  number 
would  furnish. 
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At  the  close  of  another  year  in  the  life  of  the  Journal  and 
Teacher,  we  are  happy  to  be  able  to  say  we  have  abundant  evidence 
that  It  has  been  better  this  year  than  in  any  preceding  year.  We 
have  labored  for  this,  and  we  believe  we  have  not  failed. 

Additional— notwithstanding  the  omicsion  of  the  August  num- 
ber, it  is  larger  this  year  than  usual.  In  1868,  it  paged  50S;  in  1869, 
476,  and  this  year  it  reaches  519. 

More — we  are  from  30  to  70  pages  iu  advance  of  several  of  our 
contemporaries.  Loolcing  at  quantity  and  quality,  we  indulge  the 
pleasing  belief  that  we  have  tilled  the  measure  of  quid  pro  gwo— given 
each  an  equivalent  for  hi«?  money. 

Our  purpose  is  to  do  still  better  in  quality  next  year.  As  a  means 
to  this  end,  we  already  have  the  promise  of  help  from  a  number  of 
able  contributors.    Some  of  these  are  equal  to  the  best  in  the  country. 

Among  them  are  the  following : 

J.  L.  Pickard,  Supt.  Public  Schools^  Chicago. 

W.  F.  Phelps,  Prest  Normal  School,  Minnesota. 

Dr.  W.  K.  Pendleton,  Prest.  Bethany  College,  Va. 

Professor  W.  H.  Venable,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Hon.  S.  E.  Perkins,  Ex- Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Ind. 

Dr.  Cyrus  Nutt,  Prest.  State  University. 

Joseph  Moore,  Prest.  Earlham  College. 

W.  A.  Jone?,  Prest.  State  Normal  School. 

Professor  Richard  Owen,  of  State  University. 

Professor  Amzi  Atwater,  of  State  University. 

Professor  James  Thompson,  of  State  University. 

Professor  F.  Harrison,  Brookville  College. 

A.  M.  Gow,  Supt.  Evansville  Schools. 

Rev.  Edward  Wright,  Bloomington. 

Examiner  Banta,  Franklin. 

W.  J.  Button,  Indianapolis  Schools,  together  with  many  others. 

Some  of  these  will  write  on  speciaUies  connected  with  theii: 
respective  departments;  others  will  write  on  general  subjects. 

Fellow  teachers  and  Examiners,  we  hereby  solicit  you  to  help 
us  and  thus  help  the  cause.  You  can  help  us  in  two  ways :  1.  By 
sending  subscriptions;  2.  By  sending  either  short  practical  articles, 
or  educational  items,  or  news.  Please  let  us  hear  from  one  thousand 
by  the  last  of  Januarv. 


At  the  recent  election,  it  is  well  known  to  most  of  our  readers, 
that  Rev.  Milton  Hopkins  was  elected  to  the  Superintendency  of  Pub- 
lic Instruction,  for  a  term  of  two  years,  from  and  after  the  15th  day  of 
March,  187L  Mr.  H.  has  been  an  educator  in  this  State  for  several 
years,  not,  however,  in  connection  with  the  public  schools.  Very 
recently  he  took  charge  of  the  Public  Scbols  of  Kokomo,  Howard 
county.  For  some  years  past  he  had  charge  of  an  Academy  in 
Ladoga.  This,  we  believe,  was  a  private  institution,  drawing  its 
patronage  largely  from  the  Christian  church. 
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Mr.  H.  is  a  member  of  the  Christian  church,  is  apparently  about 
fifty  years  of  a^e,  considerably  gray, — has  a  good  physique,  has  the 
seeming  ability  to  do  hard  work,  has  a  ready  and  forcible  style 
as  an  extempore  ^speaker.  We  hope  he  has  the  ability  to  meet  and 
effectively  discharge  the  heavy  duties  before  him. 

Making  no  allusion  to  men,  we  hold  it  to  be  very  unfortunate  to 
change  this  officer  at  the  end  of  two  years.  The  second  two  years  of 
any  man^s  service  in  that  office  are  worth  fifty  per  cent  more  to  the  ' 
State  and  the  cause  of  education,  than  the  tii*st  two  years.  The  term 
of  office  ought  to  be  lengthened  to  four  years.  'Tis  unfortunate  that 
the  constitution  is  a  bar  to  this  lengthening.  The  constitution  can 
not  l>e  changed  soon,  hence  neither  the  term  of  this  office. 


Praise. — Of  the  various  forces  that  operate  on  the  latent  energies 
of  the  human  character,  few  are  more  potent  than  praise.  It  touches 
and  moves  moral  forces,  as  steam  and  electricity  do  physical. 
Some  people  shun  the  use  of  praise  as  they  would  poison.  This 
arises  from  the  kinship  between  praise  and  flattery.  Trying  to  avoid 
the  one,  like  human  nature  in  general,  we  swing  to  the  other  ex- 
treme, and  discard  both.  This  is  error.  The  Scripture  recognizes 
the  propriety  of  praise.  ^^  Let  another  man  praise  thee,  and  not 
thine  own  mouth."  Here  self  praise  is  condemned,  but  praise  by 
another,  indirectly  approved. 

There  are  two  classes  of  persons  specially  needing  praise,  or  if 
you  like  the  term  better,  commendation ;  namely,  the  timid  and  the 
obscure. 

The  timid,  shrinking  from  sight,  often  fail  to  exert  their  powers 
to  their  legitimate  extent,  hence  fail  to  develop,  hence  fail  to  fill 
their  appropriate  measure  in  lifers  work.  A  little  Judicious  encour- 
agement, a  little  well-timed  praise  when  they  were  young  might 
have  done  much  to  overcome  this  timidity,  and  thus  change  the  cur- 
rent of  their  being. 

Though  operated  on  by  another  force,  the  obscure  suffer  in  the 
same  manner,  hence  need  the  same  relief.  Who  has  not  seen  the 
ragged  and  seemingly  cowed,  but  worthy  boy,  after  lagging  in  his 
class  for  a  whole  term,  suddenly  go  to  the  head  and  stay  there,  con- 
sequent upon  a  few  encouraging  words  from  his  teacher? 

The  school  regimen  seems  fond  of  the  whip  and  the  spur,  or 
threats  and  frowns;  but  per  contra,  little  inclined  to  praise,  or  its 
milder  cousin,  commendation.  We  commend  this  matter  to  the  care- 
ful consideration  of  teachers.  If  you  can  not  appreciate  its  benign 
influence  when  you  are  the  dispenser,  just  go  round  to  the  other 
end  of  the  line  and  become  the  receiver,  and  thus  note  its  effect* 
Let  your  trustee,  or  your  superintendent,  the  county  examiner 
and  patron,  praise  you,  ^^and  it  doeth  good  like  a  medicine."  What 
is  good  for  you  may  be  good  for  your  pupils. 
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TOO  MANY  CLA88E8. 

In  castinor  about,  we  find  another  ''evil  under  the  sun,"  namely, 
too  many  classes  in  schools  in  rural  districts.  This  evil  is  multi- 
plex; (1)  It  overworks  the  teacher;  (2)  It  vitiates  the  teaching;  (3) 
It  destroys  the  order  and  system  of  the  school. 

The  corollary  is  obvious,  namely,  a  remedy  is  needed.  Without 
presenting  this  remedy  In  an  elaborate  form,  we  name,  (1)  Greater 
uniformity  In  text-books.  The  non-uniformity  of  books  is  a  prev- 
alent evil  in  rural  schools,  and  calls  louily  for  remedy.  Who  is 
at  fault?  Trust«^es>  patrons,  and  sometimes  teachers.  Trustees  are 
by  law  charsred  with  the  duty  of  deciding  what  text-books  shall 
be  used,  but  In  many  cases  they  neglect  or  refuse  to  make  such  de- 
cision, hence  all  is  confusion.  But  second,  when  they  make  such  de- 
cision, (a)  parents  oppose  or  disregard  It,  or  {h)  teachers  some- 
times disregard  It,  either  because  of  neglect,  or  too  much  kindness, 
usually  the  latter. 

The  parent  complains,  sometimes  storms,  saying  **  My  children  have 
plenty  of  books,  and  good  enough — and  I  will  furnish  no  more." 
The  teacher,  sometimes  too  obliging,  says  ^^  Well,  VW.  try  and  form  a 
new  class,  or  hear  your  children  separately,"  etc.  Again,  the  teacher 
sometimes  draws  his  lines  of  class! ficatiun  too  sharply,  making  dis- 
tinctions on  too  small  differences,  hence  making  two  classes  when 
there  should  have  been  but  one. 

Ttierefore,  if  each  of  these  parties,  trustee,  patron  and  teacher, 
would  do  his  duty  faithfully,  much  of  this  evil  of  too  many  classes 
would  at  once  be  removed,  and  as  a  consequence,  the  school  much 
improved.  Teacher,  as  you  are  the  immediate  and  chief  sufferer,  it 
will  devolve  on  you  to  take  the  initiative  in  this  matter.  Do  not 
vitiate  your  teaching,  and  perhaps  endanger  your  health  by  too 
many  classes,  where  the  possibility  of  avoidance  exists. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  say  how  many  classes  con- 
stitute a  sufficiency — ten,  in  some  schools — twelve  in  others,  possibly 
fifteen  in  some,  but  twenty,  and  twenty-five  In  none. 


NOTES  AND  SUGGESTIONS  TO  YOUNG  TEACHERS.— \. 

Of  the  ten  thousand  teachers  in  our  *State,  it  is  supposed  that  at 
least  two  thousand  enter  the  work  for  the  first  time  eacli  year. 
These  I  denominate  young  teachers.  Whether  young  In  years  or 
not,  they  are  young  In  the  calling.  They,  therefore,  have  much,  yea 
almost  every  thing  to  learn,  concerning  teaching.  This  true,  I 
have  thought  a  few  suggestions,  based  chiefly  on  an  experience  of 
twenty  years,  might  be  of  some  advantage. 

To  make  these  suggestions  of  immediate  practical   advantage. 
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they  will  deal  much  more  with  the  art  than  with  the  scieDce  of 
teaching?;  also  with  the  plain  rather  than  with  the  ahstruse. 
Farther,  they  will  not  aim  to  present  snhjects  in  the  supposed 
order  in  which  they  may  arise  in  the  youn^  teacher's  experience — 
hence,  suhjects  will  be  presented  without  any  effort  at  scientific 
arrangement.    I  notice  first, 

FRSPABATI0N8  FOR  OPENING  SCHOOL. 

• 

Young  friends — for  such  you  will  permit  me  to  call  you.  Friends 
are  those  who  wish  one  another  well,  and  would  do  one  another  good. 
Surely  such  we  are.  These  articles  are  prompted  by  such  a  spirit. 
They  are  prompted  by  an  earnest  desire  to  aid  and  strengthen 
you  in  your  work — to  do  you  good.    May  they  not  fail  ol  this  end. 

If  the  aphorism,  "  Well  begun  is  half  done,"  Is  true  in  general,  it 
is  pre-eminently  true  in  the  work  of  the  teacher.  In  teaching, 
the  beginning  is  of  the  highest  importance.  Mistakes  here  are  seri- 
ous, sometimes  fatal.  On  the  other  hand,  happy  plans,  happily  ex- 
ecuted, are  of  the  utmost  value.  Yes.  but,  says  the  young  teacher, 
trembling  as  he  contemplates  his  coming  responsibilities,  how,  how 
shall  I  secure  the  one  and  avoid  the  other?  YeSflioto^  that  is  the 
question.  It  trembles  on  your  lips,  and  has  trembled  on  the  lips 
of  thousands  of  others  (the  writer  included)  as  they  contemplated 
untried  labors,  or  new  positions.  (I  never  changed  from  one  de- 
partment to  another,  or  entered  a  new  position,  that  I  did  not 
fear,  literally  tremble,  in  view  of  the  untried  Work,  the  possible  dif- 
ficulties that  I  might  meet,  and  nU^  not  he  able  to  overcome).  Thus 
yon  feel,  young  friends,  if  you  feel  right  about  your  work,  hence, 
you  are  in  a  condition  to  heed  and  learn. 

To  your  question  how.  Before  entering  upon  the  actual  work  of 
teaching,  whether  it  be  your  first,  or  third,  or  fourth  school,  if  in  a 
place  in  which  you  have  never  taught,  yon  should  carefully  and 
faithfully  do  some  preliminary  work. 

1.  If  the  school  be  away  from  your  home,  i.  e.  in  a  community  apart 
ft-om  that  in  which  you  live,  go  to  the  place  two  or  three  days  before 
the  school  is  to  open.  Make  the  acquaintance  of  the  school  ofiicer, 
or  oflicers,  director,  if  in  the  country,  trustees,  If  in  town  or  city. 
From  these  learn  something  of  the  former  management  of  the  school, 
also  something  of  their  wishes  and  plans  concerning  your  work ; 
also  whether  the  building  is  in  order,  completely  in  order,  having 
seats,  stoves,  blackboards,  wood,  crayon,  brooms,  facilities  for  water, 
etc.,  etc.  In  a  word,  a  house  should  be  ready,  **  swept  and  garnished,^' 
and  the  teacher  who  fails  to  see,  or  to  know,  that  this  is  done,  has 
made  one  blunder,  and  in  the  very  beginning.  Negatively,  what 
can  you  do  with  a  new  school  on  your  hands  on  a  sharp  frosty  morn- 
ing in  December,  with  fioor  dirty  and  no  broom,  two  or  three  seats 
broken,  and  no  hammer  or  nails,  and  to  cap  the  climax,  no  wood  ? 
To  prevent  this,  go  and  see. 
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2.  Another  valuable  work  in  a  strange  community  is  to  meet  and 
make  the  acquaintance  of  some  of  the  patrons.  Valuable  informa- 
tion may  be  gained  and  a  good  impression  made.  'Tis  capital  to 
begin  on,  to  have  each  of  three  or  four  substantial  citizens  say  ^'  I've 
seen  our  new  teacher,  and  I  like  him,  or  her.'*  To  have  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  some  of  your  pupils  in  advance  will  sometimes  be 
ot  advantage. 

3.  On  the  morning  of  opening,  be  at  your  school  house  an  hour  or 
so  in  advance  of  school  time.  Meet  your  pupils  cordially  and  kindly, 
not  with  stiffness  on  the  one  hand,  nor  with  playful  frivolity  on 
the  other.  Here  is  an  Important  work,  one  that  will  test  your  true 
qualities  and  your  best  knowledge  of  human  nature.  Here  on  the 
first  morning  of  your  school,  you  may  by  a  good  heart  and  a  true 
culture  prepossess  your  whole  school,  or  on  the  other  hand,  by  cold^ 
ness,  awkwardness,  or  simpering  inanity,  prejudice  all.  Here  as 
elsewhere,  first  impressions  are  potential.  Each  will  have  need  of 
his  best  powers,  and  of  these  powers,  the  best  are  a  good  heart, 
good  sense  and  good  manners. 

With  these  thoughts  I  bid  you  adieu  until  next  month,  with  the 
hope  that  you  may  have  a  pleasant  school  and  prosperous  work. 
Your  friend,  Senex. 


A  Short  Sermon  for  my  Students.— You  are  the  architects  of 
your  own  fortunes;  x^ly  upon  vour  own  strength  of  body  and  soul. 
Take  for  your  star.  Self- Reliance,  Faith,  Honesty,  and  Industry,  and 
inscribe  on  your  banner,  *'  LUCK  is  a  fool,  PLUCK  is  a  hero."  Don't 
take  too  much  advice,  keep  at  the  helm  and  steer  your  own  ship,  and 
remember  that  the  great  art  of  commanding  is  to  take  a  fair  share  ol 
the  work.  Don't  practice  too  much  humanity — think  well  of  your- 
self-^strike  out — assume  your  position — put  potatoes  In  a  cart,  over 
a  rough  road,  and  small  potatoes  go  to  the  bottom.  Rise  above  the 
envious  &nd  jealous.  Fire  above  the  mark  you  intend  to  hit.  En- 
ergy, invincible  determination,  with  a  ri£;ht  motive,  are  the  levers 
that  move  the  world.  Don't  drink.  Don't  chew.  Don't  smoke 
Don't  swear.  Don't  deceive.  Don't  read  novels.  Don't  marry  until 
you  can  support  a  wife.  Be  in  earnest.  Be  self-reliant  Be  gen- 
erous. Be  civil.  Read  the  papers.  Advertise  your  business.  Keep 
your  own  counsels,  and  be  at  the  head  of  your  own  business.  Make 
money  and  do  good  with  it.  Love  your  God  and  fellow-man.  Love 
truth  and  virtue.    Love  your  country  and  obey  the  laws. 

H.  G.  Eastman, 
President  Eastman  College,  F&ughkeepsie,  iV.  F. 


It  is  estimated  that  the  population  of  Indiana  will  be  shown  by 
the  census  to  be  1,668,000. 
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Schools  of  Greencastlk.— Report  of  the  week  endiDii:  October 
21,1870: 

Number  enrolled 604 

Number  of  males 284 

Number  of  females 821 

Number  under  eight  years  of  age 124 

Number  over  fifteen  years  of  age 64 

Number  in  attendance 534 

Average  daily  attendance 471 

Per  cent,  of  attendance 87 

Absent  days 257 

Average  dally  absence 52 

Per  cent,  of  absence 8 

Absent  days  from  sickness  110 

'Absent  days  from  all  other  causes 147 

Cases  of  tardiness 46 

Time  lost  by  tardiness 13  hours. 


At  the  recent  Methodist  State  Convention,  held  at  Indianapolis,  the 
following  resolutions  were  adopted : 

THE  BIBLE. 

Besolved,  That  ours  is  a  civilization  founded  upon  the  spirit  and 
precepts  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  that  without  the  Bible  there 
never  has  been  a  civilization  deserving  the  name,  nor  can  there  be 
any  guaranty  to  public  faith  or  morals. 

Ilesolvedj  That  the  free  common  school,  from  which  an  open  Bible 
*^ shall  not  be  excluded,"  must  be  the  perpetual  heritage  of  our 
children. 

TBMFEBA17CB. 

Besolvedj  That  we  bind  and  now  renew  our  pledge  never  to  abate 
our  efforts  till  the  curse  of  the  liquor  traffic  is  exterminated  Irom  the 
Commonwealth. 

Besolved^  That  we  recommend  the  introduction  of  the  temperance 
pledge  into  all  our  Sabbath-schools  in  Indiana. 


The  first  number  of  the  National  Teacher  Is  before  us,  published  by 
Hon.  E.  E.  White,  Columbus,  Ohio,  the  editor  of  the  OMo  Educational 
Monthly.  The  ability  shown  in  the  Monthly  is  guaranty  for  the  char- 
acter of  the  Teacher. 

The  present  number  looks  well  and  gives  promise  for  the  future. 

Notwithstanding  these  facts,  we  have  some  doubt  as  to  a  demand 
that  will  make,  such  a  publioation  self-sustaining.  Two  or  three 
years  will,  however,  determine  this*    Ten^pus  omnia  revelat. 
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INSTITUTES. 

Thk  Tippecanoe  County  Institute  convened  at  the  Ford  School 
Bulldinji:,  Lafayette,  and  continued  five  days,  with  an  average  at- 
tendance of  130;  total  number  enrolled,  137.  Examiner  Dakin  pre- 
sided and  superintended  the  exercl^^es.  The  instructors  were  A.  G. 
Alcott,  J.  M.  Olcott,  J.  T.  Merrill,  J.  P.  Rouse,  J.  H.  Madden,  E,  H. 
Staley,  and  Dr.  T.  W.  Fry.  A  more  interesting  Institute  has  never 
been  held  in  Tippecanoe  county.  The  usual  resolutions  were  passed, 
and  a  move  made  toward  the  organization  of  a  Teachers'  Union. 

The  LaGranqb  County  Institute  was  pronounced  a  success.  Two 
interesting  lectures  were  delivered  by  President  Robinson,  of  Ft. 
Wayne. 

The  Secretary  says,  in  behalf  of  the  teachers  of  the  connty,  they 
would  be  glad  to  see  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  as 
they  claim  not  to  be  out  of  his  Jurisdiction. 

The  report  of  this  Institute  came  too  late  for  last  number,  and  is 
rather  old  for  this,  hence  a  mere  extract. 

The  Hendricks  County  Institute  was  held  during  the  week  be- 
ginning Sep*.  5, 1870.  The  exercises  of  the  session  were  conducted 
by  the  teachers  of  the  county.  The  teachers  were  all  satbfied  with 
the  work,  and  expressed  a  preference  to  do  their  own  work.  Mr. 
Ainsworth,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  the  State  Reform  School, 
delivered  a  lecture  at  night.  Lectures  on  theory  and  practice,  and 
essays  by  the  teachers,  during  the  session. 

Enrollment  90,  average  attendance  over  70. 

An  educational  column  is  conducted  in  our  county  paper. 

A.  J.  J. 

We  learn  from  P.  A.  Berry,  Examiner  for  Cass  county,  that  their 
Institute  was  a  very  interesting  and  profitable  one.  The  enrollment 
was  78.  The  most  of  the  work  was  done  by  home  talent.  ^^The 
teachers  seemed  to  feel  that  the  Institute  was  theirs  and  worked  for 
its  success.'^ 

5  Wb  learn  from  the  Columbia  City  Post  that  the  Whitley  county 
Teachers^  Institute  enrolled  over  one  hundred.  It  is  reported*^ a 
success  in  every  particular.'^  Four  evening  entertainments  were 
given.    Among  other  resolutions  the  following  were  passed : 

BesolvtcL  That  we  request  our  Representative  in  the  Legislatute  to 
use  his  influence  In  favor  of  an  increase  of  revenue  for  school  tu- 
ition. 

Besolved,  That  the  use  of  tobacco  is  Immoral,  and  that  teachers 
should  prohibit  the  use  of  the  article  in  their  schools.  , 

Another  resolution  was  passed,  very  strongly  regretting  the  neces- 
sity that  compelled  the  resignation  of  the  Examiner,  I.  B.  McDon- 
ald.   Professor  A.  J.  Douglai  was  recommended  as  his  successor. 
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Henrt  Coxmrrr  Institute  began  its  third  annual  session  on 
October  24^  and  closed  October  28.  Average  attendance,  44;  interest 
good — ^wlth  the  exception  of  the  small  attendance.  Journal  and 
Tbachxr  recommended.  The  principal  Instructors  were  Professors 
Davis,  of  Splceland,  Hufford,  of  Newcastle,  and  Newby,  of  Terre 
Haute. 

The  Miami  Teachers'  Institute  enrolled  116,  with  an  average  atten- 
dance of  over  100.  D.  E.  Hunter  was  the  superintendent  and  the 
principal  Instructor.  P.  Bond,  of  Wabash,  was  present  two  days, 
and  gave  Instruction  In  geography,  arithmetic,  and  theory  and  prac- 
tice. Miss  Sterling,  of  the  Peru  High  School,  gave  some  excellent 
lessons  to  a  primary  class  In  reading.  Assistance  was  rendered  by 
the  Examiner  G.  I.  Beed  and  others.  A  club  of  ttoenty-four  subscri- 
bers was  raised  for  the  Journal  and  Teacher. 

The  institute  was  considered  "  a  very  fine  one.'' 

The  Wells  Countt  Institute  enrolled  80  members.  Prof.  Eldd 
gave  one  of  his  admirable  series  of  lessons  In  elocution. 


STATS  EXAMINEES'  ASSOCIATION, 

At  the  special  session  of  the  State  Normal  School  an  organization 
of  the  above  name  was  effected ;  officers  were  elected,  and  It  was 
ordered  that  a  meeting  be  held  at  the  same  time  and  place  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Association.  Accordingly,  there  will  be  a  meeting 
of  the  State  Examtnen*  A$$ociatum  in  the  High  School  Boom,  Terre 
Haute,  commencing  Tuesday,  at  2  o'clock  f.  ir.,  December  27,  and 
continuing  fh>m  time  to  time  during  the  session  of  the  Teachers' 
Association,  as  the  examiners  present  may  determine.  The  pro- 
gramme of  exercises  is  as  follows: 

Inaugural  Address,  Jesse  H.  Brown,  of  Wayne  county. 

The  Wants  of  our  Ungraded  Schools,  J.  M.  Saunders,  of  Boone 
county. 
I  County  Superlntendency,  J.  L.  Bippetoe,  of  Fayette  county. 

The  Examiner's  Office— an  Efficient  Instnimentalltyt  E.  Wright,  of 
Monroe  county. 

Best  Method  of  Grading  Teachers— License  and  Compensation,  W. 
T.  Stillwell,  of  Gibson  county. 

Township  Teachers'  Meetings,  W.  A.  Bell,  of  Marion  county. 

My  View  of  the  Examiner's  Office,  A.  C.  Goodwin,  of  dark 

county. 

Miscellaneous  Business. 

Each  paper  or  address  to  be  limited  to  twenty  minutes,  and  to  be 
followed  by  discussion.  E.  H.  Stalet, 

Ohairman  Bk*  Otmi. 

Jesse  H.  Brown,  PretidmU, 

(3) 
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Ws  call  especial  attention  to  our  able  list  of  contributors  for  the 
coming  year.  We  are  determined  that  Vol.  XVI.  shall  surpass  any 
preceding  volume. 

If  your  time  is  out,  fill  the  enclosed  blank  and  renew  your  sub- 
scription at  once.  No  live  teacher  cau  afford  to  be  without  a  first- 
class  educational  journal. 

We  offer  the  following  liberal  inducements  to  teachers  who  will 
make  up  clubs : 

To  any  one  sending  us  five  subscribers  at  the  regular  rate — $1.60 
each — we  will  send  a  copy  free;  or,  if  preferred,  we  will  send  both 
the  Little  Chief  and  Wood's  Household  Magazine* 

To  any  one  sending  us  six  names  and  $9,  we  will  send  Wickersham's 
School  Economy,  Sheldon's  Elementary  Instruction,  Calkin's  New 
Primary  Object  Lessons,  or  Page's  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 
These  are  all  standard  works,  and  should  be  read  and  studied  by  every 
teacher,  and  here  is  a  splendid  opportunity  to  get  any  one,  or  two,  or 
three  of  them  without  money,  and  almost  without  price— only  the 
trouble  of  asking  your  fHends  to  subscribe  for  the  Journal^  which 
they  will  certainly  do. 

To  any  one  sending  us  twelve  names  and  $18,  we  will  send  Harper^s 
Weekly,  Oodey*s  Lady's  Booh,  The  Galaxy,  Old  and  New,  Every  Satwrday, 
or  the  Atlantic  Monthly  or  Scribner^s  New  Monthly  (Price  of  each,  $4). 

For  $1.75  we  will  send  the  Journal  and  Teacher,  and  either  of  the 
following  papers :  The  Little  Chief,  WoocTs  Household  Magazine,  or 
The  Bright  Side. 

For  $2  we  will  send  the  Joxtrnal  and  either  The  Ladies^  Own  or 
The  North  Western  Farmer, 

Teachers,  help  us  a  little,  and  supply  yourselves  with  the  best  Mag- 
azines in  the  country. 

Go  to  work  at  once.    Direct  to,  Hoss  &  Bell,  Indianapolis. 


Do£4  your  time  expire  with  this  number?  If  so,  be  sure  to  renew 
at  once.    You  can  not  afford  to  miss  any  of  the  numbers. 

We  intend  that  the  volume  for  1871  shall  surpass  any  of  its  prede- 
cessors. With  our  present  list  of  contributors,  we  can  not  fail  to 
give  teachers  twice  the  worth  of  their  money. 


Wb  have  before  us  the  Litae  Chief  ^s  Prize  Picture,  "Family  and 
Friends."  This  is  a  beautiful  engraving  finished  in  the  finest  style, 
and  worthy  a  place  in  every  household  of  the  land.  It  affords  a  con- 
venient means  of  gathering  the  faces  of  loved  ones  into  one  family 
or  friendly  group,  and  thus  is  both  useful  and  ornamental. 

Send  six  subscribers  for  the  CMtf,  at  75  cents  each,  to  Shortridge 
A  Button,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  for  this  engiuvlng. 
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1>.  E.  HuNTBit,  Snperintendent  of  the  Pern  schools,  baa  orijflnated 
a  method  of  illostratin^  the  four  faDdamental  rales  of  arithmetic  by 
means  of  objects.  These  ol^ects  are  small  pine  sticks,  combined  in 
groups  on  the  base  of  tens.  Mr.  H.  uses  these  very  effect- 
ively before  teachers  at  Institutes,  as  we  have  seen.  We  sup- 
pose he  would  be  even  more  tcSeetive  before  a  olasB  of  young  pupils. 

They  may  surely  be  made  valuable  aids  in  teaching  the  elements  of 
nmadien. 


We  learn  that  the  Ck)nner8ville  schools  enroll  543,  having  an  aver- 
age attendance  of  608 ;  also  that  they  are  patronized  by  all  classes, 
rich  and  poor  alike.  There  are  no  private  or  denominational  sehools, 
in  which  certain  parties  may  hope  for  certain  privileges,  or  for  a 
show  of  aristocracy,  but  on  the  contrary,  all  send  to  the  people's 
schools.  This  is  right,  and  it  would  be  well  if  some  other  towns 
would' do  likewise. 

The  Superintendent  and  County  Examiner,  J.  L.  Rippetoe,  does 
not  forget  the  Joubkal  on  examination  days.  This  is  right,  too,  and 
we  would  be  glad  if  others  would  imUate. 


From  the  report  of  the  Greensburg  schools  for  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober we  take  the  following  facts : 

Average  daily  attendance,  483 ;  per  cent,  of  attendance,  9(9^ ;  num- 
ber perfect  in  punctuality,  475;  number  perfect  in  attendance,  206; 
number  of  cases  of  tardiness,  79.  All  the  cases  of  tardiness  save 
three  are  excused. 

This  is  a  very  fair  report.  The  number  of  cases  of  tardiness  is  a 
little  too  large,  and  the  number  excused  entirely  too  large.  We  sug- 
gest to  friend  Harvey  the  propriety  of  raising  his  standard  for  ex- 
cases*   It  may  have  the  effect  to  reduee  the  occasion  for  them. 


Rkv.  W.  N.  Ddnham  has  been  appointed  Examiner  of  Miami 
county,  vice  G.  I.  Reed  resigned.  D.  £.  Hunter  ought  to  have  re- 
ceived this  nomination  as  he  is  the  best  qualified  man  in  the  county. 
The  best  man  for  the  place  should  always  be  appointed,  regardless 
of  politics. 


M*- 


D.  B.  Banta,  of  Franklin,  having  been  elected  to  the  office  of  Cir- 
cuit Judge,  has  resigned  his  place  as  Examiner.  Professor  W.  T. 
Scott,  of  Franklin  College,  has  been  appointed  to  flU  his  plaoe.  Pro- 
fessor Scott  will  make  a  good  officer. 
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Ws  regret  to  announoe  the  death  of  J.  D.  Forest,  Superintendent 
Schools  at  Newbarg,  and  Examiner  of  Warrick  county. 

The  December  number  of  The  LUtle  Chief  Is  out  ahead  of  time.  It 
is  fbll  of  interesting  articles  for  the  boys  and  girls. 

Ebrata.— In  the  heading  of  the  article  beginning  on  page  483,  read 
v)&rd  method  Instead  of  true  method. 
On  page  483,  line  15,  supply  e  In  conscience— for  conscience'  sake  I 

Wb  would  call  attention  to  our  adyertlsements— especially  the 
new  ones.  Kead  them  carefully.  You  will  gain  valuable  Informa- 
tion. 

l^HZ  Bi6hmond  Htrnming  Bird  has  changed  to  the  HibAmond  Inde- 
pendent. It  looks  well  and  reads  well.  George  P.  Brown  Is  one  of 
the  editors. 

W.  H.  Byers  has  lately  resigned  his  place  In  the  Terre  IJaute 
schools  to  accept  the  Presidency  of  the  Indiana  Female  College  at 
Oreencastle.   May  success  attend  him. 

1>B.  Watland,  a  son  of  the  well-known  author  of  that  name.  Is 
now  president  of  Franklin  Ollege,  Franklin,  Ind.  We  bid  him 
welcome  to  the  Hoosler  State.  We  have  heard  many  flattering  re- 
ports of  Franklin  College  lately — may  It  prosper. 

TBitWeatern  Edvcaiional  Beview  Is  about  the  neatest  monthly  that 
comes  to  our  table.  It  is  the  official  organ  of  the  State  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation, of  Missouri,  and  is  edited  by  Thomas  Davidson,  0,  H. 
Feathers  and  E.  F.  Hobart.  It  is  published  in  St.  Louis  by  £.  F.  Ho- 
bart  &  Co. 

E.  S.  Clark,  Superintendent  of  the  Aurora  schools,  publishes 

monthly  reports  for  the  benefit  of  parents.    From  a  late  one  we 

copy  the  following : 

*>*  Patrons  of  the  school  will  please  understand  that  no  esccuee  tohat' 
ever  is  received  for  tardiness.  When  your  boys  and  girls  go  out 
Into  the  world,  their  best  excuses  will  npt  atone  for  their  fkllures  to 
meet  their  engagements." 

Thb  Catalogue  of  the  Toung  Ladies'  Institute,  Indianapolis,  is  on 
our  table.  It  Is  a  very  tastefully  arranged  pamphlet  of  some 
eighteen  pages,  giving  all  needed  Information  in  regard  to  the  insti- 
tution. 

Under  the  direction  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hayden,  this  school  has 
improved  wonderfully,  and  is  entitled  to  the  confidence  and  patron- 
age of  those  who  wish  to  educate  their  daughters  in  a  **Young 
Ladles'  School."  Individually,  we  believe  that  the  boys  and  girls 
ought  to  be  educated  together.  They  need  each  other's  Influence  In 
school  as  much  as  at  home*  But,  to  those  who  differ  with  usf 
we  commend  the  Institute. 
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School  houses  should  be  constant  developers  of  the  esthetic  In  our 
nature.  They  should  teach  us  to  love  the  beautiful.  They  should 
therefore  be  neat,  clean,  beautiful,  surrounded  by  handsome  shade- 
trees,  and  green  swards;  be  approached  by  good  and  clean  walks; 
enclosed  by  suitable  fences,  and  be  managed  by  good  school  house 
keepers,  i.  e.^  by  teachers  who  have  some  appreciation  of  cleanliness. 
!E>very  teacher  and  every  pupil  should  remember  that  cleanliness  is 
akin  to  godliness.  Of  many  teachers  it  should  be  said,  '^Be  ye 
clean,"  and  of  many  houses,  *^  Be  ye  cleansed.*' 

A.  J.  JoNSOX,  Examiner  of  Hendricks  county,  is  spending  all  his 
time  in  visiting  schools.  This  is  what  ought  to  be  done  in  every 
county.  Country  schools  need  superintendence  as  much  as  do  city 
schools. 

The  coming  Legislature  ought  to  change  the  law  on  that  subject, 
so  that  examiners  could  be  paid  living  wages,  and  then  require  to 
give  their  whole  time  to  their  work.  Our  country  schools  can  never 
be  what  they  ought  to  be  without  this  supervision. 

Tbb  October  distribution  of  Tuition  Revenue  by  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction  was  $315,344.49.  The  number  of  children 
of  school  age  in  the  State,  between  six  and  twenty -one  years,  by  the 
last  enumeration,  was  619,200. 

Hakoyeb  College  had  120  students  in  attendance,  October  19. 
Earlham  had  160,  October  25. 

A  DRUNKEN  man  has  no  sense  in  his  head,  no  cenis  in  his  pocket,  bat 
a  strong  gcent  on  his  breath. 

Borg,  if  you  can  not  keep  your  heads  level  in  any  other  way, 
part  your  hair  in  the  middle. 

Three  things  to  love :    Tour  neighbor,  God,  and  the  truth. 

Three  things  to  hate :    Tobacco,  whisky,  and  sin. 


ABROAD 


There  are  seven  American  lady  sculptors  at  Rome. 

Gen.  Robert  E.  Lee,  PreMdent  Washington  College,  Va.,died  Oct. 
12th,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  ago. 

It  is  claimed  that  Dr.  Woolsey,  President  of  Yale  College,  intendB 
resigning  his  position  at  the  close  of  the  present  college  year. 

Banford  has  the  honor  of  being  the  first  town  in  Massachusetts 
to  elect  a  woman  to  the  Superin tendency  of  Public  Schools. 
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MiCHiOAN  University  has  conferred  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  oa  a  col* 
ored  graduate  of  that  Institution. 

Of  the  3,000  employes  in  the  Treasury  building  at  Washington, 
about  1,100  are  women,  several  of  whom  hold  first  class  clerkships. 

PAoF.  John  D.  Rankle,  of  the  Massachusetts'  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology, was  recently  elected  to  the  presidency  of  that  institutiouf 
vice  President  Rogers,  resigned. 

It  is  claimed  that  the  Arab  tongue  has  from  80  to  200  words  for 
serpent ;  400  for  sorrow ;  and  1000  for  sword.  Surely  a  rich  vocabu- 
lary. 

In  the  recent  disbursement  of  the  School  revenues  of  New  York 
city,  distributions  were  made  to  denominational  schools,  as  follows : 
to  Hebrew  schools,  $6,000;  to  Protestant  schools,  $32,000;  to  Roman 
Catholic,  $180,000.    Thus  we  are  drifting. 

GiRU  are  taught  sewing,  knitting  and  embroidery  in  the  Prus- 
sian schools,  and  should  be  in  America,  where  mothers  neglect  or 
refuse  to  teach  them  at  home.  House-keeping  should  be  lifted  till 
it  is  kin  to  the  fine  arts. 

Pbooress: — Something  new  has  happened  under  the  sun,  at  least 
under  the  oriental  sun.  A  Normal  school  for  the  training  of  Turk- 
ish girls  to  become  teachers  of  their  own  sex,  has  just  been  opened 
in  the  Turkish  capital  in  sight  of  the  silver  crescent,  and  under  the 
very  shadow  of  the  great  mosque  of  Saint  Sophia.  Surely  the  world 
does  move.  Watchman  tell  us  of  the  night,  what  its  signs  of 
promise  are?  Are  these  lights  burning  in  the  Orient,  the  heralds  of 
the  coming  day?— the  day  when  Christian  light  and  civilisation, 
shall  cover  the  earth  as  the  waters  do  the  sea? 

Chicago  :— The  Chicago  Post  ftimishes  the  following : 

A  year  ago  a  man  resigned  his  situation  as  a  professor  in  one  of 
the  Chicago  schools.  His  salary  was  $2,200.  Five  young  men  and 
one  young  woman  applied  for  the  vacancy.  After  a  severe  examina- 
tion in  all  the  branches  involved,  the  woman  was  found  to  be  the 
most  completely  qualified,  and  won  the  place  over  all  her  competi- 
tors. She  stands  in  her  predecessor's  place  to-day,  doing  his  work 
as  aceeptablv  as  he  did  ;  and  she  receives  a  salary  of  $1.000 — $1,200 
less  than  he  I  Either  of  the  men  whom  she  distanced  in  the  exami- 
nation would  have  received  $2,200  salary,  and  one  of  them  would 
have  gained  the  place  if  she  had  not  been  a  candidate.  And  the 
Board  deliberately  said  to  her,  '  Here !  you  are  better  qualified  than 
either  of  these  young  men,  but  we  will  pay  you  $1,200  less.'  She  is 
a  lady  of  culture,  taste  and  ability;  of  manifold  and  unusual  ac- 
quirements; and  she  knows  how  to  command  order,  and  how  to  con- 
vey instruction." 

On  this,  we  make  no  comments,  but  simply  ask  a  question,  and 

then  ask  another,  namely :    "  Is  the  laborer  worthy  of  his  (her) 

hire"?    If  so,  is  the  policy  indicated  above,  just?     We  say  polioy» 

because  this  is  only  one  out  of  many. 
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Greek  Praxis,  or  Greek  for  Beginners,  containing  Orthography, 
Etymology  and  Reading  Lessons,  together  with  Notes  and  a  Vocab- 
ulary. By  J.  A.  Spencer,  S.  G.  D.,  Professor  of  the  Greek  Lan- 
fuage  and  Literature  in  the  college  of  the  city  of  New  York. — ^New 
ork :    Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  <ft  Co.  12  mo.  pp.  169. 

This  work  is  concerned  chiefly  with  the  elementary  definitions  and 
inflections,  there  being  no  rules,  and  but  little  reading  matter.  The 
paradigms  are  \^ell  arranged,  each  declension  and  conjugation  being 
well  separated  ftom  all  others.  The  page  is  open,  and  type  clear 
and  paper  excellent. 

These  elements  aid  much  in  both  committing  and  recalling,  or  re- 
taining. A  good  type  and  a  clear  page  greatly  aid  local  memory. 
Aoyoq^  Xoyoo^  koyut^  koyov^  Xoys^  stand  out  with  a  clearness   and  a 

boldness  on  (he  page  that  almost    defy  forgetftilness,  after  once 
learned. 

In  our  judgment,  the  interest  of  the  student  would  have  been 
much  increased,  if  a  short  reading  lesson  had  been  given  after  each 
paradigm^  thus  fixing  by  actual  practice,  the  variation  of  each  in- 
flected part  of  speech. 

The  Sublime  Nature,  compiled  from  the  descriptions  of  travellers  and 
celebrated  writers. — By  Ferdenand,  DeSayou.  New  York :  Charles 
Scribner  &  Company.    -12  mo.  pp.  344.    Price  $1.50. 

No  one  can  get  up  from  reading  this  volume  without  feelins:  that 
sunsets  have  become  more  golden,  moon  lights  more  witching,  moun- 
tains more  lofty,  and  lakes  more  silvery.  The  sublime  thunders  in 
the  cataract,  roars  in  the  ocean,  awes  you  in  the  mountain  gorge, 
terrifies  you  in  the  erupting  volcano,  and  overwhelms  you  in  the 
quaking  earth. 

In  the  light  of  these  sublimities,  we  are  made  to  realize  how  few 
of  us  see  any  considerable  portion  of  this  world ;  and  how  few  of  the 
remainder  of  us  half  see  the  portion  we  do  see. 

This  work  treats  of  the  atmosphere,  the  ocean,  mountains,  volca- 
noes, rivers,  cataracts,  caverns  and  vegetation. 

What  a  volume  is  nature,  and  happy  he  who  reads  this  volume, 
even  though  it  be  through  other  men's  eyes. 

Life  and  Alone. — Boston  :   Lee  and  Shepard* 

This  book,  without  an  author's  name,  seeks  to  give  a  history  of  a 
life  exiled  from  all  other  lives— a  life  lived  alone.  That  the  story  ca  n- 
not  be  natural,  we  all  know ;  for  how  can  a  picture  of  an  unnatural 
object  itself,  be  true  to  nature? 

The  story  is   interesting,  however,  and  the  excitement  continues 
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to  the  end.  If  the  reader  gather  from  the  book  that  love  for  and 
interest  in  our  fellow  creatures  is  necessary  to  happiness,  then  will 
he  have  read  to  a  good  purpose. 

Normal  Grammar,  by  Stephen  W.  Clark.    Kew  York :  A.  S.  Barnes 
&Co. 

This  work,  like  the  preceding  ones  of  the  same  author,  contains 
many  excellent  points.  The  use  of  diagrams  in  the  analysis  of  sen- 
tences, its  principal  characteristic  is  invaluable.  It  not  only  saves 
time,  but  it  presents  the  parts  of  a  sentence  in  their  proper  order 
and  connection  in  such  a  way,  that  a  much  stronger  impression  is 
made  than  could  be  made  by  a  verbal  analysis.  To  be  sure,  it 
authorizes  some  expressions  that  the  majority  of  writers  condemn, 
but  we  can  reject  them  and  select  others  that  seem  to  be  more  in 
accordance  with  established  usage.  • 

Philotaxian  Grammar,  by  S.  L.  and  Edward  P.  Howe.   Chicago : 
John  B.  Alden  &  Co. 

In  this  day  of  the  world,  when  schoolbooks  are  so  plentiful,  a  new 
grammar  is  examined  by  the  teacher  with  a  critic's  eye,  to  see 
whether  it  is  an  improvement  on  the  old  one.  In  the  work  now 
before  us,  that  part  to  which  the  attention  is  called,  is  the  logical 
method  of  correcting  false  syntax.  Since  this  is  the  main  object  in 
the  study  of  grammar,  the  feature  will  be  a  strong  recommendation 
The  crowded  pages,  the  close  print  and  general  style  of  the  book, 
though,  are  bad,  and  will  scarcely  be  admired  by  the  pupil  who 
thinks  grammar  a  dull  study,  at  best.  * 

American  Popular  Spkaker,  by  J.  B.  Sypher.    Philadelphia :  Por- 
ter &.  Coates. 

The  speaker  before  us  contains  many  excellent  prose  speeches,  and 
some  beautiful  poems,  among  which  we  notice  *^  Barbara  Freitchle,'* 
"Sheridan's  Ride,"  "Labor,"  "The  Fireman,"  "The  Bells,"  etc. 
Some  choice  dialogues  may  be  found  at  the  close. 

No  space  is  given  to  the  principles  of  Elocution.  This  may  be  a 
virtue,  or  It  may  be  a  fault.  The  uses  to  which  the  book  Is  put  will 
determine  which.  For  sale  by  J.  H.  V.  Smith,  City  Book  Store,  In- 
dianapolis. * 

Natural  Philosophy,  by  S.  A.  Norton,  A.  M.    Wilson,  Hinkle  & 
Co.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

We  have  examined  the  above  book  with  some  care,  and  have 
arrived  at  the  following  conclusions : 

1.  The  mechanical  part  of  the  book  is  beyond  our  criticism,  ex- 
cept as  we  commend  it.  The  binding  Is  substantial,  the  print  Is 
large  and  distinct,  and  the  three  hundred  and  fifty  illustrations  are 
unusually  clear  and  well  arranged. 

2.  The  facts  and  principles  selected  from  the  wide  field  of  Natural 
Philosophy  we  regard  as  those  best  adapted  to  the  requirements  of 
the  public  in  our  High  Schools  and  Colleges. 
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3.  The  clearness  in  expression,  the  precision  in  definitions,  and  the 
accuracy  in  the  statement  of  fiicts,  are  important  points  to  be  noticed 
and  commended. 

4.  While  many  subjects  are  treated  in  an  unusually  clear  manner, 
we  would  call  especial  attention  to  the  very  satisfactory  way  in 
which  polarization  of  li^i^ht  is  illustrate  and  explained. 

6.  The  recapitulation  at  the  close  of  each  chapter,  summing  up 
the  main  points  and  principles,  will  be  found  of  great  advantage  to 
both  teacher  and  pupil. 

6.  The  only  fault  we  have  to  find  is,  that  there  are  too  many 
tables  and  formulas  given— more  than  are  really  necessary  to  teach 
the  general  facts  and  principles.  For  our  individual  use,  we  should 
like  the  book  better  were  most  of  these  placed  in  the  appendix.  This 
is  but  a  small  matter,  however,  when  we  consider  the  many  good 
qualities  above  mentioned.  The  book  is  a  good  one,  and  will  have  a 
large  patronage.  * 

Hutchin's  Phtsioloqt  AMD  HYancNiE.     Clark  &  Maynard:  New 
York. 

We  gladly  call  the  attention  of  teachers  to  this  new  book,  on 
what  ought  £o  be  the  most  important  subject  of  study  in  our  schools. 
The  book  is  beautifully  bound,  exceedingly  well  illustrated,  and  the 
subject  matter  is  logically  arranged,  happily  selected,  and  treated  in 
a  most  pleasing  style. 

The  author's  design  was  to  present  the  leading  facts  of  the  subject  in 
a  clear,  practical  way,  so  that  a  person  not  familiar  with  the  subjects 
may  readily  comprehend  them.    He  has  succeeded.  * 


The  $12  Lever  Watch,  No.  13,680,  purchased  from  Chas.  P.  Norton 
A  Co.,  86  Nassau  St.,  New  York,  January  5th,  has  been  carried  by  me 
over  six  months,  with  a  total  variation  of  time  of  only  26  seconds, 
without  the  slightest  regulating,  and  presents  the  same  orilliancy  of 
color  as  when  purchased.  James  K.  Wilton, 

New  York,  July  20, 1870.  Sec'y  American  S.  M.  Co^  JV.  Y. 

I  HAVE  for  the  past  eight  months  constantly  used  one  of  the  $12  Oride 
Gold  Lever  Watches  manufactured  by  Oh  as.  P.  Norton  &  Co.,  86  Nas- 
sau St.,  New  York,  and  found  the  total  variation  in  its  time  but  one- 
half  minute  (30  seconds),  and  it  retains  the  same  appearance  of  gold 
as  when  purchased.  Several  of  our  men  use  them  with  the  same  re- 
sults.   I  cheerfully  recommend  them  for  correctness  and  wear. 

Hob  ACE  W.  Whitakeb,  £rie  Bailroad. 


The  Five  Dollar  Sewing  Machine  purchased  by  me,  January,  1866, 
from  the  Family  Sewing  Machine  Company,  86  Nassau  st,  N.  Y.,  has 
been  in  almost  constant  use  ever  since.  It  has  not  been  out  of  order 
once,  has  cost  nothing  for  repairs,  and  I  find  it  simple  and  reliable  in 
operation,  and  always  ready  to  sew.  Those  friends  of  mine  who  use 
them  with  the  new  improvements  are  very  much  pleased.  The  one  I 
have  I  would  not  part  with.  Mbs.  Ann  W.  Cdthbert. 

428  We9t  dm  St.,  N.  T. 
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J.   H.  V.   SMITH, 

DEALER  IN 

THEOLOGICAL,  MISCELLANEOUS, 

J^2>T1D     SCXXOOXi      SOOiKS. 

BKLIQIOUS  AND  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  BOOKS  OF  ALL  DENOMINATIONS, 

Blank  Booksi  Papery  BiLvalopes  and  Stationery  of  All  Kinds. 

QI^Teachers  will  fled  it  to  their  interest  to  call  and  examine  the  stock. '  1 19-tf 

I>epoaitor7  off  tlse  Pablicationa  off  JHetliodiat  Book  Concern* 


Gxmr  book:  stoi^e 

No*  4  East  UTaslilnii^toii  Street^  Indianapolis. 

-voxxsT's   :bx>ooxc:. 


J.   H.   V.   SMITH, 

DEALER  IN 

-A.D>3rr>      SOHOOL     BOOiKS. 

BKLIOIOU8  AND  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  BOOKS   OF  ALL   DENOMINATIOSS, 

Blank  Booki,  Faperf  EnTelopes  and  Stationery  of  All  Kindt. 

HZT'Teacbers  will  fled  it  to  their  intereBt  to  call  and  examine  the  itock.  1 12-tf 

Depository  off  tiie  Pablit^ationB  of  19IetiiocllBt  BooIl  Concern* 

ISTET^SOJSr    «fc   BRO^VISr, 

{Succ€88or8  to  Gole^  Nelson  A  Co,) 

MANUFACTURERS  OP 

Improved  School  Furniture, 

Office  Desks,  Ohnrch  and  Hall  Settees,  &c. 

4^  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Prices. 

CENTRAL  SCHOOL  AGENCY. 

(Formerly  managed  by  Kirkland  &  Co.) 

Teachers  wanting  litnations,  also  School  Boards  and  others  wanting  efficient 
Teachers,  should  address,  with  stamp,  NELSON  A  BROWN, 

8m-ia  irr  W.  Fourth  St,,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


JEl  T^  1?       F*R£3£2S 

SEE13D    OA-TA-XjOOTJE 

And  GUIDE  to  tiie 

Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden, 

FOR  1870* 

Published  In  January.  Every  lorer  of  flowers  wishing  this  new  and  valuable 
work,  frve  of  charge,  should  addri-ss  immediately,  M.  O'KEEFE,  SON  &  CO., 
Ellwanger  &  Barry's  Block,  Rochester,  New  York.  Tm-lS 

SHORT  HAND  WITHOUT  A  MASTER. 

PHONICS  AND  PHONETICS.-  THE  PHONIC  ADVOCATE  is  a  sixteen-page 
double-column  magazine,  with  cover,  devoted  to  apeUing  and  v>rU4nff  relorm. 
76  cents  per  year.  Splendid  premiums  to  getters  up  oi'  clubs.  Specimen,  lU  cents. 
Address  S.  L.  MARROW,  Publlbher, 

Sm-12  80  S.  Meridian  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


smiTH  Sc  C0.9  of  the  Indiana  School  Furniture  Works,  Richmond, 
were  awarded  the  premium  I'or  beat  School  Furniture,  at  the  St.  Louis  Fair,  over 
the  same  kinds  of  Furniture  that  bad  taken  the  preuiiams  at  the  Ohio  and  Indi- 
ana State  Fairs.  This  is  the  more  creiiitHble  to  them,  as  thoy  onlv  sent  their 
common  work,  such  as  they  put  into  orders,  and  none  that  was  made  for  shoM*. 
Get  the  best— the  bs$t  is  the  cheapest.  1 
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We  InTite  the  attention  of  Teachers  to  our  immense  stock  of 


Embracing  erery  department  of  Literature.   We  call  attention  to  oar  New  Cata- 
logue of 

STANDARD  MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS, 

Which  we  ha^e  Just  issued.    It  embraces  the  titles  of  all  the  best  and  most  read- 
able bookh  iu  the  language,  which  we  will  mail,  postage  paid,  on  application. 

H^T  Special  discount  to  teachers. 

We  publish  WEST'S  SCHOOL  REGISTER  AND  TEACHERS*  CLASS  BOOK, 
recommended  by  the  State  Board  of  Edncation  of  Indiana. 

(9*  When  in  the  city,  we  would  lie  glad  t»  haite  Teaobcri  examine  our  stock 
of  Books,  Ac,  Ac. 

BOWEN,  STEWART  &  CO., 

18  West  Washington  Street, 
6m-l  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

WEBSTER'S    UNABRIDGED    DICTIONARY. 

SOOO  EDgraTlBgs,    1840  fp.    Qiart*.    Trade  Price  $12. 

10,000  Words  and  Meanings  not  in  other  Dictionaries. 

Wkbster  it  thk  Univkbsity  op  Bochbstkr.— " I  saj  now  to  our  students 
that  Webster's  Dic.tionar}'— tbe  latest  edition,  unabridiped— is  ttie  most  useful 
work  on  Englisti  etynioio|fy  which  is  accessible  to  tbe  general  student.  Presi- 
dent Anderson  concurs  wuh  me  in  recommending  our  under-grad nates  to  'ask 
for  Webster's,  and  take  nothing  else'  "— t/l  ff.  OUmore^  Prqf.  Eng.  La/ng.  and  LU. 

Masterpiece  op  the  century.— "The  universal  standard  throughout  this 
portion  of  country  is  Wsbater^a  Dictionary.  Tbe  etymology  is  searching  and  mi- 
nute ;  tbe  deflnitioDS  are  dear  and  accurate;  the  literary  citations  are  singularly 
apt;  the  pictorial  representations  are  artistic  and  beautiftil;  the  typography  is 
exquisite.  It  must  be  pronounced  the  maaterpitee  qf  th6  eentwry,*'-  T.  A.  Partw, 
StaU  Sup't  Public  Schools  of  Mfaouri, 

Dictionaries  in  i^ourts  op  Law.—**  We  notice  that  our  Supreme  Court  refer 
to  Webbter'8  Dictionary  to  determine  the  meaning  ot  tbe  ytovd  factory.  Certainly 
no  higher  authority  can  be  found  in  such  cases  than  Webster."— i^o^  Kmot. 

*'  The  noblest  contribution  to  science,  to  literature,  and  to  education,  as  depend- 
ent on  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  English  language,  that  the  combined  labors 
of  editors  and  publishers  have  yet  produced."— Pro/,  w^.  J?tM««2Z,  the  JttoetUionUt. 

"This  work,  well  used  in  a  family,  will  be  of  more  advantage  to  memoers 
thereof  than  hundred*  ofdoUara  laid  up  in  money.*'— .^^ane«  MonUor. 

**  I  wa«  anticipating  the  greatest  literary  work  of  the  age,  and  it  seems  to  me  this 
anticipation  was  not  extravagant."— «A.  &.  McMynn,  SupH  Pub.  Inetruction,  Wis. 

**Few  works  evincing  aueh  thorough  and  aoowrate  editorial  evpervieionf  have 
ever  appeared  f^om  the  American  Press."— il^  1.  Tribune. 

*«  The  new  illustrated  Webster  is  beautiful.  It  is  the  dictionary  of  dii'tionaries. 
I  have  fallen  in  love  vjith  it.  So  has  my  wife,  and  so  have  my  children."— A7i».  •/*. 
O.  Pickard,  SupH  Public  Inetruction,  Wleeonein. 

**  Here  are  an  hundred  and  fourteen  thousand  words,  deflned  with  a  clearness, 
fullness,  precision  and  wealth  of  illustration,  that  denote 'the  soundest  scholar- 
ship, and  the  most  entire  fidelity  to  laborious  details."— JVImo  York  Albion. 

Published  by  G.  A  C.  MERRIAM,  Springfield,  Mass.    Sold  by  all  Booksellers. 

AIM,  Ji8t  PiMstaed,    WEBSTER'S  VATlOlfAL   PICTOJUAL  DlCTfOlfART, 

Im    1040  pp.;  Octavo;  600  Enigravliiirs*    Trade  Price  16 •      1 
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THE  LITTLE  CHIEF  AS  A  READER. 


Testimony  of  Prominent  Educators. 

YrsiT^ANTi,  MiOH.,  Dec.  7, 1868. 
Mr.  a.  C.  Sbortbidob— i^iMr  SUr:—l  had  designed  befoi'e  this  to  write  to  yon 
concerning  the  value  of  the  Littlk  Chikf  a8  a  reading  book.  I  use  it  in  tbe 
Third  Primary  Department  of  my  schooi.  in  which  tbe  average  age  of  pupila  i» 
ten  years.  The  kind  and  variety  of  reading  matter  In  the  Chivf  seemi  exactly 
adapted  to  the  tastos  of  the  pnpils,  and  we  are  all  well  satiafled  with  the  experi- 
ment. I  congratulate  you  on  ftirni»hing  such  a  choice  magazine  for  children,  and 
hope  you  may  be  very  abundantly  rewarded  for  your  editorial  labor. 

With  gre«t  respect,  W.  H.  PAYNE. 

OFFIOmOrrCLSVKLAND  PUBLIO  SCHOOLS, 

Cleveland,  O  ,  Deo*  11, 188B. 

Mr  Dkar  Mr.  Shortridob  :— Enclosed  I  send  you  the  testimonials  of  two  of 
our  teachers,  into  whose  rooms  the  Chibf  has  been  introduced  as  a  *'  reading 
book.*'  The  pupils  seem  to  be  very  much  interested.  The  principles  of  elocution 
are  much  moru  readily  taught,  for  the  pupils  are  more  deeply  interested  in  whai 
tbev  read,  and  consequently  the  expression  will  be  much  more  natuml.  Wo  are 
highly  pl(>ased  with  the  November  number.  Please  to  send  us  iMrty'two  addi' 
ti&nal  copie9.  It  you  have  back  numbers,  we  would  like  to  commence  with  the 
November  number.    If  not.  send  us  the  December. 

You  may  expect  to  hear  from  us  again.    With  much  respect,     L.  W.  DAY, 

Principal  Brownell  Public  School, 

Clrvblakd,  Dec.  8,  18B8. 
The  November  number  of  tbe  Littlb  Chirp  has  reached  us  at  Brownell  street, 
and  for  two  weeks  we  have  thoroughly  enjoyed  its  pleasant  pages.  If  the  pres- 
ent numb'-r  is  any  criterion  of  chat  which  will  hereafter  be  lumished  us,  we  shall 
be  entirely  satisfied  with  our  reading  matter  for  the  year.  My  pupils  are  very 
enthusiastic  over  their  little  periodical,  pronouncing  it  *'nice,'>  '^ delightful,'^' 
"  splendiil,'*  **  {iist  the  thing  for  our  little  school." 

Respectfully,  SARAH  L.  ANDREWS. 

Clrvkland,  Dec.  7,  1868. 
The  Littlk  CatBP  was  hailed  with  jgrreat  delight  as  a  new  reading  book  by  my 
pupils  I  find  t he n>  looking  forward  with  increased  pleasure  every  day  to  eur 
reading  hour.  Its  storie>  they  like,  bat  the  most  interest  is  taken  in  those  pieces 
which,  like  "  Volcanoes,"  in  the  November  nurooer,  require  study— giving  them 
much  valuable  information,  for  which  they  search. 

Respectfully.  JENNIE  SILCOX. 

We  will  make  special  terms  to  Teachers  who  wish  to  introduce  the  Chibp  as  a 
Reader  in  their  Schools. 

Eachnuml)er  will  contain  an  original  JHalOffns  and  LtekMnaUon^  besides  the 
usual  amount  of  other  interesting  matter.    Send  for  terms,  premium  list,  eto. 

Address  LITTLE    CHIEF, 

13  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

TO  THE  WORKING  CLASS.— We  are  now  prepared  to  furnish  all  classes  with 
constant  employment  at  home,  the  whole  of  the  time  or  for  spare  moments.  Bus- 
iness new,  light  and  profitable.  Persons  of  either  sex  easily  earn  from  60o.  to  |6> 
per  evening,  and  a  proportional  sum  by  devoting  their  whole  time  to  the  business. 
Boys  and  girls  earn  nearly  as  much  as  men.  That  all  who  see  this  notice  may 
send  their  address,  and  test  the  business,  we  make  this  unparalleled  offer:  To 
such  as  are  not  well  satisfied,  we  will  send  f^  to  pay  for  tbe  trouble  of  writing 
Full  particulars,  a  valuable  sample,  which  will  do  to  commence  on,  and  a  copy  of 
TA4  PeopU'a  ZAUrafy  Companion— one  of  the  largest  and  best  family  newspapers 
published— all  sent  f^ee  by  mail.  Reader,  if  you  want  permanent,  profitable 
work,  address  £.  C.  ALLEN  &  CO.,  Auovsta,  Maikb.  8m-lS 

A    CARD. 

A  clergyman,  while  residing  in  South  America  as  missionary,  discovered  a 
safe  and  simple  remedy  for  the  Cure  of  Nervous  Weakness,  Early  Decay,  Disease 
of  the  Urinary  and  Seminal  Organs,  and  the  whole  train  of  disoitlers  brought  on 
by  baneful  and  vicious  habits.  Great  numbers  have  been  cured  by  this  noble 
remedv.  Prompted  by  a  desire  to  benefit  the  afflicted  and  unfortunate,  I  will 
send  the  recipe  for  preparing  and  using  this  medicine,  in  a  sealed  envelope,  to 
any  one  who  needs  it,  >V-m  o/Vharas.    Address         JOSEPH  T.  IN  MAN, 

Om^ld  Station  D,  Bible  Heuae,  New  York  City. 


INDIANA   STATE   UNIVERSITY, 

BXiOO-MIIDsro-TOIT,   XISTID. 


Taition   Free  in  all  Departments. 


Janitor  Fee  $S.OO  per  Term.     BeardiDg  from  $3.00  to  $4.00  per  Week. 

TERMS  FOR  1889  AND  »TO: 

First  Term  September  I7tli«  1809. 

£<aiBr  Term November  fttli^  1869* 

Second  Term  JannurF  Sd^  1870. 

TliirdTerm April  Sth,  1870. 

For  fiirtber  information  address,  CTRUS  NUTT,  ]>.]>•, 

6m-l  1  PntHfUnt  of  the  Uhiv^nit^. 

BREWER  &  TILESTON, 

PUBLISHERS, 
131  Washing^ton  street,    -  -   Boston,  mass. 


HOIiABD'S  BEADEKS. 

(New  Series.) 

FIRST  READER. Illubtbatbd, 

SECOND  READER. ... 

THIRD  READER 

FOURTH  READER. . .  " 

INTERMEDIATE  READER  " 

FIFl^H  HEADER  >  Witli  an  original 

SIXTH  RE/)lDER  S  Treatise  on  Elo- 
cution, by  Prof.  Mark  Bails y,  of 
Yale  College. 

WORCESTER'S  COMPREHENSIVE 
Spelling  Book. 

VORCESTER'S  PRIMARY  Spell- 
ing Book. 

ADAM'S  SPELLING  BOOK  for  ad- 
vanced Classes. 


WALTON'S  AEITHMETIOS. 

(Consisting  of  three  books) 

I— THE     PICTORIAL    PRIMARY 

ARITHMETIC. 
II-THE  INTELLECTUAL  ARITH- 
METIC. 

III-THE  WRITTEN  ARITHMETIC. 
The  latest  and  most  .satisfactory 
series  of  Arithmetics  now  before 
the  public. 

WALTON'rf  DICTATION  EXER- 
CISES are  supplementaiy  to  Wal- 
ton's Arithmetics.  They  comprise 
s  simple  Card,  (with  or  without  a 
Sliding-Slate,)  to  be  usi*d  by  the 
pupil,  and 

KEYS,  Parts  I  and  II,  to  be  ased  by 
the  teacher  only. 


SBAVEY'S  GOODRICH'S  HISTORY  of  the  United  States,  by  C.  A.  Goodrich 
—a  new  Edition,  entirely  re-written,  and  brought  down  to  the  present  time 
by  W.  H.  Seavey,  Principal  of  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School,  Boston. 

HILLARD'S  PRIMARY  CHARTS  for  Reading  Classes  In  Primary  Schiwls. 

WEBER'S  OUTLINES  of  Universal  History,  Ac  ,  Ac. 

GEO.  N.  JACKSON,  Western  Agent, 

With  W.  B.  Keen  A  Cooke,  118  and  115  State  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois.  1 7-tf 

GLENN'S  BLOCK  BOOK  STORE. 


S€H(X)L  BOOKS.  BLANK  BOOKS,  SLATES,  &c 

Paper,  Envelopes,  Ink,  Sabbath  School,  Religious,  and  Miscellaneous  Books, 
Liquid  Slating  for  Blackboards;  TEACHERS,  SCHOOL  TRUSTEES,  and  aU 
ethers  supplied  on  the  best  terms. 

Any  Book  sent  by  mail  at  Catalogue  Price, 

Friends  and  Strangers  f^om  the  Country  always  welcome. 

ly-2  TODD,  CABHICHAEL  k  WlLUAfflS. 
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POINTS  OF  SUPERIORITY 

CLAIHED  FOR 

THE  NATIONAL  SERIES 

PUBLISHED  BT 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  CO. 


♦  » 


PARKER  &  WATSON'S  READERS. 

The  National  Readers  challenge  comparison  in  ])Qint  of  Binding,  which  sur- 
passes in  firmness  and  durability. 

The  Illustrations  are  of  the  highest  order  of  art. 

The  Word-buildmg  system  for  beginners,  and  the  method  of  teaching  Pronun- 
ciation and  Elocution,  are  original  and  pecuUar  to  these  books,  and  far  excel  any 
other  process  for  accomplishing  the  same  purpose. 

The  Topical  arrangement  in  the  higher  numbers^ 

The  ftiilness  and  availability  of  Notes  and  Biographical  Sketches. 

The  selection  of  Literature  is  unequalled. 

These  books  are  larger  and  more  complete  in  each  grade  than  any  competitor 
in  the  same  number  of  Tolumes,  containing  firom  SOO.to  800  pages  more  ttiatter, 
which  is  equivalent  to  ond  full  additional  book. 

Parker  and  Watson's  Readers  have  been  adopted  for  ezdusive  use  in  five  States 
and  in  more  than  one  hundred  large  cities. 

II. 

MONTETTH'S  GEOGRAPHY. 

This  series  claims  pre-eminence  for  its  mechanical  excellence;  its  superior 
Gradation ;  its  wider  range  of  subject;  its  Olijeot  teaching;  the  beauty,  conven- 
ience and  accuracy  of  its  Maps  (comjpare  with  the  monoUnt  maps  of  several  com- 
petitors) ;  the  arrangement  and  variety  of  Map-questions ;  the  oompleteiiess  and 
convenience  of  the  Statistical  Tables ;  the  introduction  of  Physical  Geograph/  ar' 

Eart  of  the  regular  course;  and  the  new  and  oniy  satisfactory  system  or  Map' 
^rawing. 

No  student  is  expected  to  study  all  the  volumes  of  the  series,  but  the  opportun- 
ity Is  afforded  for  beleeiion  of  a  complete  series,  in  two,  or  three  volumes,  as  pre- 
ierred.    Five  or  six  advantageous  combinations  are  possible. 

Monteith's  Geographies  have  been  adopted  for  exclusive  use  by  eight  States; 
and  cities,  counties  and  towns  innumerable. 

In  the  city  of  New  York,  where  all  the  leading  series  are  admitted  to  the 
schools,  the  oooks  of  the  Board  of  Education  show  that  the  annual  sale  of  Momr 
teith  considerably  exceeds  that  of  aU  others  eombinsd. 

III. 

DAVIES'  MATHEMATICS. 

Davies'  is  the  only  complete  system  and  the  only  one  that  unites  the  following 
advantages: 

Systematic  and  philosophical  Arrangement;  Precision  of  Statement;  Concise- 
ness of  Expression :  Simplicity  and  Adaptation  of  Language :  Thoroughness  and 
Completeness;  Originality  and  unity  or  Method:  the  combination  of  book  and 
iShife— patented;  the  binding  peculiar  to  the  National  Series. 

These  books  are  the  acknowledged  National  Standard  in  their  department,  are 
more  widely  used  than  any  others,  and  have  furnished  other  authors  with  the 
best  of  their  material. 

The  series  is  rewritten  and  entirely  new,  being  brought  up  to  the  most  ad- 
vanced  demands  of  the  time.    There  is  no  conflict  of  editions. 


Sample  of  the  JBiveaUonal  BisttsUnt  p<»riodical  organ  of  the  Publishers,  and  a 
copy  of  the  Descriptive  Catalogue,  containing  detailed  account  of  all  their  issues, 
sent  free  to  teachers  on  application  to  the  publishers, 

A.  S.  BABXES  &  CO., 

Ne^nr  TorM  or  CMIcaffa* 

H.  D.  CABLB,  General  Agent,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  lm-1 
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EOLEOTIO 

EDUCATIONAL  SERIES 

WILSON,  H1NKLE  &  CO., 

137  Walnut  Street^       -       -       -        Cincinnati. 


Combining,  in  the  highest  degree,  both  tnerit  and  economy,  this  Series  has  at- 
talned  a  deserved  popularity  far  greater  than  any  other,  having  been  wholly  or 
in  part  recommended  by  successive 

State  Bnperintdndents  of  Fourteen  States! 
McCUFFEY'8  NEW   ECLECTIC  READERS 

Have  been  recently  adopted  for  the  Public  Schools  of 
THS  STATE  OF  ABKAN8A8, 

St.  Louis  Mo.;  Springfield,  III.;  Toledo,  Ohio:  St.  Joseph,  Mo.;  Quincy,  HL; 
Madison.  Wis. :  Carlinville.  111. ;  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  Dubuque,  Iowa.  Ana  many 
other  cities  and  towns,  including 

|l,00e  aOHOOLS  in  TBM  stats  of  MABYLAKD  ALOSKt 

MoGUFFEY'S  and  I>e  WOLF'S  SPELLERS  are  rapidly  increasing  in  pop- 
ularity. 

«9~De  WOLF'S  SPELLER  has  been  recently  introduced  into  the  Public 
Schools  of  IndianaiK>lis. 


SERIES  OF  MATHEMATICS. 


Ko  Serlea  of  Mathematics  published  has  received  so  general  commendation  and 
widely  approved  use  as  as  this. 

BAY'S  MATHEMATICS  have  been  recentiy  introduced,  wholly  or  in  part, 
into  the 

USIVXBSlTLSa  OF MTCEIGAH  AND  MINNESOTA; 

The  Public  Schools  of 

FHILADKLPEIA  AND  BALTIMORE;  FRANKLIN  AND  ALLEGHENY  OITT, 

FA,;  AKRON,  OHIO;  LEXINGTON, KY,;  MILWAUKEE,  WIS; 

And  Hmmerou  Celleges  and  Piblic  Setaoeta. 

BAY»8  MATHEMATICS  aro  now  used,  wholly  or  in  part,  in  Yale  College, 
Washington  College,  Columbia  College,  University  of  Michigan,  University  of 
Minnesota,  University  of  Kentucky,  University  of  Missouri.  Ohio  University. 
Indiana  University.  ^ ' 

AIM,  in  the  Public  Schools  of  New  York  City,  Philadelphia,  Baltimore.  Wheel- 
ing, Beading,  Meadville.  Cleveland,  Columbus,  Dayton,  Cincinnati,  Terre  Haute. 
EvansvlUe.  New  Albany,  Chicago,  Springfield,  Cairo,  Detroit,  Milwaukee! 
AteWnlon*  Moines,  Keokuk,  Iowa  City,  St.  Joseph,  Leavenworth. 

AND  THOUSANDS  OF  OTHER  TOWNS  AND  CITIES. 

PINNEO'8   GRAMMARS, 

Including  ^«fMry  and  AnaZytieal  Grammara,  EngUth  Teacher,  Guids  to  Oomvo- 
^t  '^•••^^••»  9XLdFal9€  SyfUam  are  of  wide  use  and  commendaUon. 
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BCIHCTIC  BMCATIOML  SlIIBS. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS! 


HARVEY'S  GRAMMARS. 


Ilarrej-'s  Kflifrlisli  Grammary   A  Practical  Grammar  for  college!, 
method  oftiniching  It  are  treated. 


schools  and  private  students. 
Har-vey^a  Blementary  Orammary  In  which  both  the  snt^ecl  and 


♦  » 


McCUFFEY'8  NEW  PRIMARY  CHARTS, 

These  Charts,  combining  the  advantages  of  the  OUMt,  Word  and  X^t^  Ji!#Mo4«, 
are  designed  to  accompanv  McGUFFEY'S  NEW  ECLECTIC  READERS.  The 
ten  numbers,  including  a  large  ^{pAad««  and  the  MtttUpUeaUon  7b5&,  mounted 
on  roller,  will  be  sent  by  mail,  pott  paid,  on  receipt  of  92.00. 


WHITE'S  SCHOOL  REGISTERS. 

I*  Common  Scliool  Beriater.  Containing  both  a  DaUyBeeord  and  a 
Term  Baeord,  with  full  and  simple  directions.  It  is  specially  adapted  to  Country 
Sttb-DUtrict  SchooU.    By  mail,  $1. 

II.  Graded  Scliool  Redrlster*  For  Graded  Schools.  It  is  ruled  to  per- 
mit monthly  footings  and  reports,  with  separate  spaces  for  DoporUoMni  and  At- 
Undaneo,  and  can  be  used  tiateen  v>ook€  without  re-writing  names.  It  oootaliis  a 
J>aUy  and  a  Torm  Beoord.    By  mail,  $1.00. 


TWO  NEW  BOOKS  OF  RAY*8  SERIES. 

Kay's  Elements  of  AsCrononky  •  Beantf ftilly  illustrated,  and  embrac- 
ing the  latest  discoveries  to  date  of  publication.  SingU  Copy,  by  maU,/or  exam- 
ination, $2.00. 

Ray*s  Analytic  Geometry^  Embodying  aa  account  of  the  Modem 
Methods  of  Abridged  Notation.  A  more  thorough  and  oomplefe  presentation  of 
the  subject  than  any  to  which  the  American  student  has  hitherto  had  access. 

Singlo  copy  by  maU  for  eaoamination,  83.25. 

-ALSO— 

mcGnfffey's  ffevr  Eclectic  Primer  and  Ne^w  Primary  Reader 
in  I<el||^lB*s  Plionotypic  Texty  An  improved  method  of  teaching  Primarr 
Reading,  tried  with  most  satisfactory  results  m  the  Public  Schools  of  Boston  and 
St.  Louis.  Descriptive  Circulars  sent  gratis,  and  single  copies  for  examination 
sent  by  mail,  on  receipt  of  15  cents  for  the  lYhner  and  SO  cents  for  the  J'rimary 
Boador. 

Knell  ^  JTones*  Plionlc  Reader*  No.  1  •  The  plan  of  this  new  W«rk 
conforms  to  the  principles  of  the  Phonic  Method,  ignoring  the  names  of  letters, 
and  talcing  cognizance  of  their  eounde  and  poioere  only.  Single  copy  for  JBmssi#is- 
ation,  15  cents. 

Sclinyler's  £iO||ic«  A  Clear,  Concise  Treatise  on  this  Subject,  for  High 
Schools  and  Colleges.    Single  copy  for  esBOwUnation,  by  mail,  W  cents. 

Jlg^Teachers  and  school  officers  desiring  to  make  a  change  in  Text  Books  not 
in  satisfactory  use  in  their  schools,  are  respectfully  inyttea  to  correspond  with 
the  publishers, 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO., 
12-ir  cnrciNHA*!. 
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IVISOJS^,  PHIOTEY,  BLAKEMAN  &  Co., 

47  &  49  Greene  Street,  New  York, 

Pnblishers,  Booksellers,  and  Stationers, 

WOUIiD  CULX<L  ATTESXTIOV  TO  THXIB 

SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  TEXT  BOOKS. 

THXT  ARK  PUBIJSHSB8  OF  THK 

AMERICAN  COUCATIONAL  SERIES. 

No  other  Series  of  School  Books  has  attained  so  wide  a  circulation  In  so  short  a 
time,  or  received  the  approval  of  so  many  educators,  in  all  parts  of  the  United 
States.    Amonif  the  most  prominent  books  of  this  Popular  Berixs,  axe 

THE  UNION  READEES  AND  SPELLERS. 

The  Union  Headers  are  not  a  revMon  of  any  former  Series  of  Sanders' 
Headers*    They  are  entirely  new  In  matter  and  iUtuiraHone. 
In  Orthognxphy  and  Orthoepy,  this  Series  conforms  to  WXBSTBR'S  Kxwlt 

ILLUSTRATBD  AMD  BBYISXD  DiOTIONARIKS. 

ROBINSON'S  COMPLETE  MATHEMATIOAL  SERIES. 

With  the  improYementi  and  additions  recently  made,  this  Series  is  the  most 
complete,  scientific,  and  practical  of  the  kind  published  in  this  country.  The 
books  are  graded  to  the  wants  of  Primary,  Intermediate,  Grammar,  Normal  and 
High  Schools,  Academies,  and  Colleges. 

KEEL'S  SERIES  OF  GRAMMARS. 

For  simplicity,  clearness,  comprehensiveness,  analysis,  fk«shne89,  science, 
method,  and  practical  utility,  this  Series  of  English  Grammars  Is  wtriixMed. 

WEBSTER'S  SCHOOL  DICTIONARIES. 

New  Editions  of  the  PBIMART,  COMMON  SCHOOL,  HIGH  SCHOOi^ 
ACADBtf  IC,  and  COUNTING-HOUSE  DICTIONARIES  have  been  issued,  con- 
taining important  additiomb  and  iifrBOVXMEMTS,  and  eepkutly  iUuetrated. 

SPENOERIAN  COPY  BOOKS. 

New  Standard  Edition,  Revised,  Improved,  and  newly  Engraved.  Over  One 
Million  are  sold  annually.  The  style  or  Penmanship  is  peculiarly  suited  to  Busi- 
ness ;  hence  it  is  taught  in  all  the  Commercial  Colleges. 

I.  P.  B,  A  Co.,  also  manufacture  the  celebrated 

SPENCERIAN  DOUBLE  ELASTIC  STEEL  PENS. 

These  pens  are  used  in  all  the  principal  COMMERCIAL  COLLEGES  in  the 
UiriTED  Statbs,  and  pronounced  by  Aecountantg,  Teaehera,  OMdaUy  and  Cbrre«- 
wndente  the  Best  rens  manufoctnred.   Sani|ple  Cards,  contain  all  the 


WetPe  Natwral  SoUnee^ 

Bryant  A  Stratton^t  Book-keeping, 

lUequeUe^a  French  Seriee, 

JfafUaia*9  Spanieh  Readere, 

OoUon*9  OeoifraphUe, 

Gray' 9  SeAod  and  Held  BoiOsqf  Botany, 

Gray 9  Botanical  Series, 


Kiddle*8  JTete  JUementary  Attronomy, 
Mark'9  First  Leesone  in  Geometry, 
Jbtonsend't  Analytioal  Chart  qfthe  Oon- 

eidtution  qf  the  United  States, 
Ihwneend's  Analysis  qf  Oivil  Govern- 

menty 
Woodbury^s  German  Series,  ete. 

'Teachers  ftnd  School  Officers  are  invited  to  correspond  with  us  finely,  and 
send  for  our  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Circular.   Address, 

General  Agent  fdr  I.  P.  B.  ft  Co., 

Offl09  %t  pQ^ipn,  S^W^  &  Co.'f.  [tf]  iKDtAitA^OLIS,  INB. 


r 
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mSON,  PHINNET,  BLAKEMAN  &  COMPANY. 


I     m 


The  attention  of  Teaohen  and  Sohool-Officen  is  respeotfaUy  invited  to 

The  Union  Series  of  Readers  and  Spellers. 

It  It  beltered  that  this  series  is  nnexcelled  in  frsthnst;  otlraeHvsnst  and  «<iri- 
siy  of  matter;  in  ty^UmaUt  gradation  from  the  Hmplut  to  the  mor^  d^ffleuit 
words  and  lessons;  in  conformity  to  the  moit  approve  msthod^  <^  teaching;  in 
appropriaU  iUwitrationa ;  in  mtehanioal  eoMOUtion;  tmootkneu  and  JtrmnetM  of 
papm'  and  dwabilUy  of  binding. 

The  Series  for  Common  Schools  is  complete  \n*»€  numbers.  The  flrat  book  of 
the  Series  is  the  Peimbb;  the$seondt  the  First  KB adxr;  the  tMrd,  the  Sxcomd 
Sbadkb,  Ac. 

The  retail  prices  of  these,  as  established  by  the  leading  booksellers  in  the  West« 
areas  follows: 

First  Book  of  the  Series— Primer $0  26 

Second  Book  of  the  Series— First  Reader 80 

Third  Book  of  the  Series— Second  Beader 60 

Fourth  Book  of  the  Seriea— Third  Beader T5 

Fifth  Book  of  t^.e  Series— Fourth  Beader 1  96 

To  these  are  added  a  Jn/th  and  a  3tath  Reader,  for  rhetorical  exercises  in  High 
Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges,  but  are  not  required  for  a  full  course  of  read- 
ing in  Common  Schools. 


-•-#- 


I.,  P.,  B.  A  Go.  have  Just  published 

KERVS  COMPOSITION  AND  RHETORIC. 

Pricey  tl.25« 

By  SIMON  KERIi,  author  of  the  English  Grammars,  in  which  the  study  of 
Grammar  is  made  a  most  interesting  pursuit. 

This  nevr  Rhetoric  is  a  simple,  concise,  progressive,  thorough,  and  practical 
work,  ON  ▲  NEW  PLAN.  It  occupies  an  intermediate  position  between  common 
grammar  and  higher  rhetoric^  embodying  from  each  what  is  practically  most 
useful  to  the  writer.  It  aims  to  make  the  student  Inventive  as  well  as  critical, 
to  qualify  him  for  prompt  and  proper  expression  Id  discharging  the  common  du- 
ties of  life,  to  guani  and  refine  his  taste  In  the  general  pursuit  of  literature,  and 
to  aid  him  in  his  own  literary  productions. 

The  foreffoing  book,  and  the  **  First  Lessons  in  Grammar,"  when  studied  to- 
gether,  will  furnish  an  AtiMinta/ry  eaurte  on  the  English  language,  or  a  course  of 
Grammar,  (hmpotUion,  and  B?istaHo,  that  is  quite  sufficient  for  Common  Schools. 

The  same  book,  and  the  **  Common-School  Grammar,"  when  studied  together, 
will  furnish  an  advaneed  courts  on  the  English  Language,  or  a  course  of  Gram- 
mar, CompoHtion,  and  B/Utoric,  that  is  lumoient  for  the  great  majority  of  Acad- 
emies and  Colleges. 

Special  terms  for  the  introduetion  of  the  above.  Single  copies  for  examination, 
or  other  information,  may  be  had  by  addressing 

6leN]C&AL  AOBMT, 
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THE   GERMAN -ENGLISH  GUIDE, 

EING  a  Complete  Practical  Grammar  of  the  English  Language  for 
Germans,  and  the  German  Language  for  those  Spealsing  English. 

By  HENRY DOERNER,  Profenor  cf  German. 

This  work  has  been  prepared  with  special  regard  to  Amertoan  Schools.  It  meets  tb* 
wants  of  Academies  and  of  Colleges,  as  well  as  those  of  the  Common  Schools,  in  which  Ger- 
man as  well  as  English  Is  taught.  It  can  be  used  bv  Germans  who  wish  to  stvdj  the  En- 
glish laagnage,  and  by  ADg*o- Americans  who  desire  a  knowledge  of  tbe  Oermui  tongvs, 
since  the  grammar  of  the  two  languages  is  treated  of  both  in  German  aad  English.  In  fhfs 
way  It  supplies  the  learner  with  a  practical  grammar  of  his  mother  tongue,  and  at  the  same 
time  serves  as  a  grammar  and  exercise  book  of  the  additional  luiguage,  whicb  he  deslses 
to  learn. 

The  distinguishing  features  of  this  work  are: 

1st.  It  enH>odles  most  recent  discoveries  in  grammatical  analysis.  2nd.  The  student 
finds  ready  to  his  hand  the  most  approved  orthoepy.  3rd.  The  natural  method  of  teaching 
languages  is  here  observed  more  closely  and  its  requirements  are  more  studiouslv  ftalilllea 
than  any  other  work  of  the  kind  heretofore  publish^  1.  4th.  Not  syntactical  dependence 
and  arrangement  merely,  but  the  most  elegant  forms  of  expression  attainable  by  the  author 
have  been  solicitously  wrought  out,  and  here  presente.l  as  models  ft>r  the  young  pupil. 
5th.  Beneath  the  exercises,  aphorisms  and  proverbs  « ith  which  the  work  abounds,  the 
most  cursory  glance  cannot  fail  to  discover  a  highly  practical,  moral  tone,  which  mvst  exert 
a  very  wholesome  Influence  upon  the  young  student. 

JlSI^The  publishers  solicit  a  critical  examination  of  thi*  valuable  educational  work. 

Fart  First,  $6.60  per  Dozen.    Fart  Second  will  be  ready  hj  Aug.,  1869. 
COPIES  SENT  TO  TEACHERS,  BT  MAILiy  FOR  30  CT8: 


ZD  Xl  .^  IkT^  1 1^  C3- . 

COURSE  of  Sjstematic  and  Progressive  Drawing,  in  six  parts,  And 
Teacher's  Guide. 

By  ROBERT  DEMCKER,  Professor  of  Drawing. 

Four  Additional  Parts,  for  Academies  and  High  Schools,  will  be 

Beadj  about  July. 


This  work  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  present  stage  of  educational  sdenoe.  It  is  not  a 
promiscuous  selection  of  easy  sketches— nothing  of  the  sort— but  it  is  a  guide  throi^^  a 
course  of  exercises  such  as  sre  best  adapted  to  develop  and  streng^en  the  faculties  indis- 
pensable to  the  genius  in  drawing— the  original  draughtsman. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  author,  thst  these  faculties  are  not  strengthened,  nor  even  excited, 
by  merely  requiring  the  pupil  to  imitate  a  given  model  or  picture.  Consequently  the 
author  has  required  that  the  teacher  shall,  by  the  most  simple  beginnings,  the  most  natur- 
al advances  and  suggestive  questioning,  draw  out^  educe  the  principles  of  drawing  fhim  the 
scholar  himself;  thus  necessitating  that  in  so  far  as  he  draw  at  all,  he  draws  as  a  self- 
artist. 

The  six  parts  are  so  constructed  as  to  meet  the  wants  of  teachers  in  the  several  grades  of 
Common  Schools. 

PA.RT  I— conUins  exercises  by  which  teachers  may  train  very  young  scholars  la  the 
close  observation  of  position  direction  and  distance.  PRT  II— for  the  next  grade  of 
scholar,  treats  of  comparison  of  lines  and  areas,  with  simple  undivided  curves.  PART  HI- 
gives  also  consti-uctive  drawing.  PART  IV— treats  of  the  units  of  measure  and  of  propor^ 
tioR,  platting,  map  drswing,  and  of  vegetable  forms.  PART  V— contains  divisions  of  areas 
of  more  complex  figures,  also  vegetable  and  animal  forms.  PART  VI— for  the  highest 
grades,  gives  distinctive  forms  of  crystals,  geometry,  mosaic  work,  plants,  animals,  and 
architecture ;  also  the  ftmdamental  laws  of  perspective. 

Part  m,  per  dozen    $$.75;  2d,  IM\  8d,  4.75;  4th,  6.M|  6th,  MO\ 
6th,  7.00 1  Teachers'  Gnlde,  %iM  per  deien. 

SENT  TO  TEACHERS  BY  MAIL,  (Prepaid.) 
Partlst,  SOe.   Sod,  SOe.   Srd,  40e.   4th.  45e.   5th,  50c   6th,  llOe.  Oiidc  90c 

Th6  (hmpleU  8&i  umU  by  JtapreM,  f9.25  ;  £y  MaU^  ipr«paidy)  $3.70. 

SPECIAL  TERMS  TO  SCHOOLS  FOR  INTRODUCTION. 

CHHCKrrr,  FROBRICICaB  A  €XK» 

.  PftbtisherSy 

8.  W.  C^t.  ir^tHb  and  Walnut  SA.,  dlh^imail,  O. 
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RELIABIE  AND  POPUUR  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Puhlished  hy  D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  New  York. 


QUACKENBOS'S  ARITHMETICS. 

Practical f  1.00. 

Mental 45. 

Primary 40. 

Pnotloal  Ariihmetlci  for  %  practical  age,  by  a  living  Author  and  a  11y«  Teacher. — 
Adopted  for  the  Public  Schools  of  TbUdo,  Brooklyn^  AlSany,  SyracuM.  Jfmc  York  Oiiy, 
Oind  k^ndrtd*  qf  tJU  bsat  9chooU  i»  tke  eoutUrf.  MeMo  J^ttem;  Uold  and  Oreei^ 
lacks,  U,  3.  SeouriU—,  U/4  and  Aeoidtnt  iMuranM,  JStoek  Jobbing,  dbe. 

Send  for  Circular  containing  the  unqualified  recommendation  of  many  eminent  edocatoia 

QUACKENBOS'S  GRAMMARS. 

An  English  Grammar 91.00. 

First  Book  in  Grammar 50. 

These  books  are  dear,  condensed  and  consistent ;  brief  In  definitions  and  rules ;  happy 
in  Illustrations :  practical  in  application  of  principles ;  philosophical  in  arrangement ; 
bold  in  reform ;  full  and  clear  in  explanation  of  difficult  constructions ;  make  Grammar 
easy  and  interesting  to  pupils,  and  its  teaching  a  poHtive pleasure.  Such  is  the  test^ 
mony  of  our  best  educators,  aa  shown  by  their  published  letters  in  our  circular. 

QUACKENBOS'S  HISTORIES. 

Illustrated  School  History  of  the  United  States,  brought 
down  to  1868 $2.00. 

Elementary  History  of  the  United  States,  brought  down 
to  1868 75  cts. 

QuackenboB's  History  of  the  United  States  is  everywhere  used  and  eyerywbere  com- 
mended. It  is  the  text-book  officially  adopted  and  used  by  the  States  of  California,  Mis- 
souri, and  West  Virginia ;  the  cities  of  Baltimore,  Cleveland,  New  Orleans,  Lexington,  84. 
Paul,  Syracuse,  ko.    Hosts  of  recommendations  published  in  our  Circular. 

CORNELL'S  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Primary $0.90  cts. 

Intermediate 1.60 

Grammar  School 1.75 

These  books  have  been  standards  In  our  Public  and  Private  Schools  too  long  to  need  any 
ftorther  commendations.  The  Grammar  School,  Intermediate,  and  Primary,  have  recently 
undergone  a  rigid  revision,  have  been  brought  up  to  date,  and  now  appear  in  a  new  and 
Improved  form.  vMh  ths  moH  magn^teeni  Maps  otor  presented  in  a  »cAool-book  to  thm 
AfnsrieanjmbUa. 

A  Pamphlet  setting  forth  tlie  distinctive  features  of  this  unequaled  Series,  and  tha 
strongest  kind  of  endorsements,  will  be  mailed,  post-paid,  to  any  one  applying  for  it. 

In  connection  with  the  above  standard  books,  we  would  call  attention  to 

Prof.  Harkness's  Series  of  Latin  and  Greek  Text- Books, 

Extensively  used  In  High  Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges  throughout  the  country. 

Specimen  copies  of  these  Standard  Books  mailed,  post  paid,  to  Teachers  and  School  Ofl&- 
een  on  receipt  of  one-hall  the  above-named  price. 

Favorable  terms  made  for  introduction. 

For  Circulars  of  any  of  the  above-named  publications,  or  information  concerning  other 
Text-Books  publiahed  by  D.  Appleton  *  Co.,  address 

CHA8.  SL  E.AIVE, 

Aff''t  for  Indiana, 

P.  O.  Box  1367,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Office  at  Bowen,  Stewart  A  Co.^s,  2-tf 
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WILLSON'S  SCHOOL  AND  FAMILY  SERIES 

-OP— 

READERS  AND  SPELLERS. 


Primary  Speller ..  80pa£^,  66  cuts,  $0  16 

LargerSpeller l«8pages,  86oute,  S6 

Primer.  (First  Book  of  Reading  Series) 48  pages,  lOT  outs,  X 

First  Reader,  (Second  Book  of  Reading  Series) 84  pages,  183  cuts,  40 

Second  Reader,  (Third  Book  of  Reading  Series) . .  .164  pages,  1(X)  cuts,  00 

Int.  Third  Reader,  (Fourth  Book  Reading  Series)  M%  pages,  Tt  cuts,  80 

Third  Reader,  (Fifth  Rook  of  Reading  Series) S64  pages,  143  cuts,  90 

Int.  Fourth  Reader,  (Sixth  Book  Reading  Series)  .819  pages,  66  cuts,  1  10 

Fourth  Reader,  (Seventh  Book  of  Reading  Serie8)860  pages,  164  cuts,  1  86 

Fifth  Reader,  (Eighth  Book  of  Reading  Series). . .  .640  pages,  908  cuts,  1  80 


These  Readers,  although  first  published  onljr  seven  years  ago,  have  proved  to 
the  satisiaction  of  prominent  educators  that  Skill  in  Reading  and  a  knowledge  ot 
the  Natural  Sciences  can  be  acquired  at  the  same  time. 

They  have  already  been  officially  adopted  by  the  following  States,  viz;  Indiana. 
Kansas,  California,  Nevada,  and  Maryland.  The  State  Board  of  Education  oi 
California  have  rec-ently  readopted  Willson's  Readers  for  a  period  of  four  years. 
Thev  have  been  officially  recommended  in  Oregon,  Washington  Territory  and 
Utan. 

Hon.  John  Swett.  State  Superintendent  of  California,  says :  "Willson's  Readers 
and  Spellers  have  stood  the  test  of  the  school-room,  and  nave  exceeded  the  moek 
sanguine  expectations  of  those  who  favored  their  adoption.  A  great  miOority  of 
the  teachers  are  fully  satisfied  that  Willson's  Readers  mark  a  new  era  in  common 
school  instruction.  By  the  children,  w^hose  keen  perceptions,  unbiased  by  pr^- 
udices,  olten  lead  to  toe  very  best  conclusions,  these  Readers  have  been  nailed 
with  universal  delight.'* 

The  Hon.  Isaac  T.  Goodnow,  State  Superintendent  of  Kansas,  says :  "Consider- 
ing the  amount  of  reading  matter,  illustrations,  paper,  and  style  of  binding,  they 
are  the  cheapest  Readers  extant.'' 

The  Hon.  L.  Tan  Bokkelen,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Ma- 
ryland, says :  **My  apprehension  lest  they  should  prove  better  adapted  for  teach- 
ing Natural  History  than  for  elocutionary  reading,  has  been  removed,  and  it 
gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  I  am  convinced  that  while  making  good  elocution- 
ists, valuable  information  is  imparted  to  the  children  by  the  use  of  this  series." 

The  Hon.  Edward  Ballard,  Superintendent  of  Common-Schools,  State  of  Maine, 
says :  "  Whoever  uses  these  works  according  to  the  plan  of  the  author,  will  find 
them  among  the  most  valuable  auxiliaries  in  this  part  of  education.  Their  vari- 
ous merits  entitle  them  to  wide  circulation." 

The  Hon.  David  N.  Camp,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Con- 
necticut, says :  *'  These  Readers  seem  so  constructed  and  arranged  as  to  avoid 
the  oblections  which  have  before  been  raised  to  'Scientific  Readers,'  and  to  com- 
bine all  that  is  necessary  in  Elementary  Instruction  in  Reading,  and  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  Elocution,  with  systematic  instruction  in  Natural  Science." 

A  beautiful  Pictorial  Circular,  containing  sample  pages,  and  a  fUll  description 

WILLSON'S  EEADERS  AND  SPELLERS 

sent  on  application.    Teachers  and  School  Officers  desiring  to  introduce  the  above 
books  are  requested  to  correspond  with 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 
Or  W.  P.  BOOEES,  Ag*t  for  Indiana, 

tf  P.  O.  Box  20,  Ikpianafolis,  Ikd. 
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1.    FRENCH'S  COMMON  SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC. 

CCMPLXTINO  THE   AuTUOR's  CoUBflX   OF   WrITTBN   AbTBXBTIO 

FOB  Common  Schools. 


This  book  fiirnishes  a  complete  oonrBe  of  slndy  in  the  subject  of  Written 
or  Slate  Arithmetic  for  Common  Schools,  and  other  schools  using  but  one 
text-book.  Neither  time  nor  expense  has  been  spared  in  its  preparation  ; 
and  in  all  the  essential  points  of  a  good  text-book  it  is  confidently  believed 
to  be  far  superior  to  any  similar  work  yet  published. 

The  book  is  divided  into  twelve  chapters,  embracing  in  their  order,  the 
subjects  of  Integers,  Decimals,  Compound  Numbers,  Factors  and  Multiples, 
Fractions,  Converse  Operations,  Percentage,  Proportions,  Powers  and  Boots, 
Progressions,  Mensuration,  and  Examination  and  Miscellaneous  Problems, 
the  whole  followed  by  a  Manual  of  Methods  and  Suggestions  for  the  UbO  of 
Teachers. 

The  book  is  beautifully  illustrated  with  cuts  and  diagrams,  and  in  styles 
of  type  and  mechanical  execution  it  challenges  comparison. 

The  attention  of  live,  progressive  teachers  is  especially  invited  to  the 
many  new  and  valuable  features  of  this  work.  The  radical  changes  f^om 
the  stereotyped  plan  of  other  works  upon  the  same  subject  are  the  result  of 
long  experience,  extended  observation,  careful  study,  and  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance both  with  schools  and  business  ;  and  they  are  destined  to  work  a 
change  in  methods  of  teaching  that  shall  result  in  making  (what  all  previ- 
ous  methods  have  failed  to  do)  good,  practical  Arithmeticians. 

Price  $1.      lAheral  Temu  far  JSxammcUion  or  Introduction, 

Dr.  French's  full  series  consists  of  the  following  books  : 

I.  First  lieasona  In  Numbers.   16  mo.   40  cents. 

II*  Elementary  ArltlmietlG  for  tbe  SlAte*   16  mo.   00  cents. 

III.  jnental  ArltlimetlG.    (In  Press.) 

IV.  Common  Scliool  Art tnmetlc.    IS  mo.   $1. 

T.  Academie  Arithmetle.    (In  preparation.) 

2.    NO.  VL   OF  HARPER'S  WRITING-BOOKS. 

WITH 

HABOIHAL  DBAWnrO  LESSONS. 

COMPLETIMO  THB  Ck>MMON  SCHOOL  Ck>URSB  OF  THI0  SSRXSS. 


Teachers  are  well  aware  that  children  are  fond  of  making  pictures,  and 
that  exercises  in  drawing  improve  a  person's  hand- writing,  ana  vice  versa. 
Drawing  has  not  been  ffeneraily  introdaoed  into  schools,  because  no  suitable 
books  oonld  be  obtainea,  and  few  teachers  are  competent,  without  a  book,  to 
give  instrnotion  in  the  art ;  these  books,  however,  are  successfully  used  in 
schools  whose  teachers  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  drawing. 

This  Series  contains  a  Symmetrical  System  of  Penmanship,  easily  acquired 
and  rapidlv  written.  Tne  ^'helps'*  to  the  acquisition  of  this  system  are  sim- 
ple ana  valuable,  and  the  svstem  is  what  its  name  indicates,  **  symmetricaP* 
—every  letter  being  formed  upon  geometrical  principles  of  unvarying  pro- 
portions. 

The  drawing-lessons  commence  with  straight  lines  of  the  same  slope  as 
the  main  lines  of  the  writing,  and  progress,  step  by  step,  through  straight 
and  curved  lines,  geometrical  forms,  architecture  and  foliage,  perspective, 
figures  of  animals,  persons,  etc.  Bules  and  directions  are  printed  upon  the 
cover  of  each  book,  making  each  number  complete  in  itbclf. 

FricB  per  Dozen,  92.    Liberal  Terms  for  Introduction. 

HIRPEE  k  BSOTHfiRS,  Pokllslicrt, 
tf  ftftBklin  Squire,  New  Yerk. 

W.  P.  B00EB8,  P.  O.  Box  20,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 

General  Agent  for  introduction,  of  Harper  A  Brothers*  books,  in  Indiana. 

ft 
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nmm  m  nmnm  house, 

Corner  of  Meridian  and  Circle  Streets^ 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.   . 


W.W.  DOWLING,  President,  SCOTT  BUTLER,  Secretary, 

JOHN  G.  DOUGHTY.  Superintendent 


,HIS  Establishment  has  recently  been  organised  under  a  Joint  8toek  Oom- 
IMinj,  for  the  purpose  of  Bnllding  up  a  FIRST  CLASS 

JOB,  BEW8PAPES,  BOOZ  AITD  MAQAZISE  FBnmia  AVD 

FUBUSHINQ  HOnSL 

Having  extended  facilities  we  are  now  ready  to  contract  lor  any  description  of 
Printing.  For  the  reliability  of  the  EstabliHhment  to  fill  all  contracts  they  may 
enter  into  with  publishers,  we  would  refer  to  some  of  the  principal  Stockholders 
In  the  Concern,  among  whom  are 

W.  W.  DOWLIKO,  Publisher  o/"  The  LittU  Sower y*'  ^'Morning  Fa^M,"  <#c. 

SLIJAB  GOODWIN,  PublUher  of  ''Thf  Mother's  Monitor,''  '^ChrUtian  MonUor,*"* 
and  *^The  American  Zfofisewife.** 

EOK.  O,  W.  BOSS.  Late  SmperintefideiU  of  Public  Jnstmction,  and  PublUher  of 
"  The  Indiana  School  Journal." 

PROF.  A.  O  8B0RTBIDGS,  Superintendent  of  the  Indianapolis  PubUo  SehooU, 
and  Publisher  qf  'Ihe  Little  Chi^,^' ''  The  Indiana  Teacher,''  dio. 

OVID  MUTLEB,  Prssident  Board  of  Directors  JTorth  Wsetem  ChHsHan  Dh4>eerHt^. 

J.  B.  DO  WBBT,  0/  the  Publishers  oj  ''BeharreWs  Biblical  Biography." 

It  is  the  desire  of  the  Stockholders  to  make  this  Bstablishment  one  of  the  first  of 
the  kind  in. the  West,  in  point  of  OapaeiiM  for  doing  work  and  quaUtif  of  the  worM 
done.  How  far  they  have  already  succeeded  in  accomplishing  this  result  may  be 
Judged  from  the  number  of  regular  publications  which  they  are  issuing,  amonip 
which  are 

THB  NORTH  WESTERN  PARMER, 

THE  INDIANA  SCHOOL  JOURNAL, 
THE  INDIANA  TEACHER, 
THE  LITTLE  SOWER, 

THE  LITTLE  CHIEF, 

THE  LADIES'  OWN  MAGAZINE, 

THE  AMERICAN  HOUSEWIFE, 
THE  MOTHER'S  MONITOR. 

THE  LITER  ART  RECORD, 

THE  CHRISTIAN  MONITOR, 
THE  MORNING  WATCH. 
Ac.,  Ac,  Ac. 

Those  desiring  any  description  of  printing  done,  are  inrited  to  give  us  a  call,  and 

BSTIMATMS  WILL  BE  MADE  WITH  PLEASURE. 

Among  the  Stockholders  are  some  of  the  BEST  PRACTICAL  PRINTERS  in  the 
eity,  who  have  charge  of  the  mechanical  department.  Partus  ai  a  distance 
desirous  of  any  ir\formaiion  upon  points  connected  with  the  business  are  invited  to 
correspond  ^eely.    Address 

THE  UmUNAPOUS  PRINTING  AND  PmLlSHlNO  HOUSE, 

BtdlamapoUst  Indiema. 


©UYOT' 


BMBRACINO  TITR  FOLLOWINO : 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 

ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY  FOR  PRIMARY  CLASSES. 

INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY :  A  Study  of  Form  and  Location, 
COMMON  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY:  A  General  View  of  the  Continents  and  all 
the  Principal  Countries  of  the  Earth. 

GXTYOT*S  OBOGRAP&IBS  wUI  be  sent  for  examination  by  mall,  pott  paid,  to  any  addreat,  on 
receipt  of  00  cents  for  the  ^'Introdnction;'*  40  cents  for  the  ''Elementary;*^  80  cents  Ibr  the 
*'  Intermediate,^*  and  $1.S6  tinr  the  ''  Common  School  '*  book. 

SPECIAIi  TERMS  FOR  INTRODUGTION. 

The  GresU  ReYolotion  in  6eoj[raphicaI  TeachiDgl     The  New  System  TriiinpkaBt  1 1 

Public  Schools,  District  Schools,  Union  Schools,  Colleges,  Normal  Schools,  Semina- 
ries, Aoademie8,and  High  Schools  in  eyery  State  in  the  Union  have  adopted  and 
are  now  using  Guyot's  Geographical  Text-books,  with  entire  satis&ction. 

••• 

Cliaraoteristios  of  GhiyoVs  OeographiM. 

The  material  points  in  which  Prof.  Guyot's  Geographies  differ  widely 
from  all  other  series,  and  to  which  your  attention  is  specially  invited  arc 
the  following : 

1.  They  teach  the  pupil  to  consider  the  Globe  (u  formed  by  nati«r«— called  Physical 
Geography — as  first  in  importance. 

2.  To  consider  Man  tn  his  emoeitxUd  copcMitjy— called  Political  Geography— af 
second  in  importance. 

3.  They  show  that  the  Oeographiy  of  Nd/ture,  primarily  controls  the  Chogrcmhy  oj 
Many  and,  therefore,  that  Political  Geography  cannot  be  intelligibly  studied  inde- 
pendently of  Physical  Geography. 

4.  In  accordance  with  this  view,  the  text  and  maps  are  arranged  so  as  to  advance 
the  study  of  Physical  and  Political  Geogra[)hy  simultaneously.  ^ 

5.  Geography  is  taught  as  a  science  and  its  topics  presented  in  their  naturai  ordei 
of  dependence :  1.  Position  on  the  Earth,  d.  Size  and  Contour.  8.  Surface  Eleva- 
tions. 4.  Inland  Waters.  5.  Climate.  6.  Vegetation.  7.  Animals.  8.  Man. 
9.  Distribution  of  Man  in  liis  associated  capacity. 

6.  By  generalizing  facts,  of  surface,  soli,  climate  and  productions  In  describing 
particular  States,  and  omiUing  to  repeat  faeU  which  are  common  to  a  whole  group  oi 
section,  the  study  of  Ghsography  is  made  less  tiresome  to  the  young. 

7.  The  texts  evince  a  Knowledge  of  the  science  of  education,  by  uniformly  adapt 
inff  the  mode  of  instruction  to  the  laws  of  mental  awakening  and  growth. 

8.  CkHore  ivre  emptoyed  to  repreeent  euffaeeekwtione  ;  political  boundaries  are.  marked 
by  colored  lines. 

9.  While  learning  the  tiste  and  form  of  natural  and  political  divisions,  the  pupil 
does  not  depend  (m  the  old  mode  of  verbal  description  and  surface  coloring,  but  \t 
tauffht  to  eoTistruct  these  divisions,  because  what  he  sees  with  his  eyes  and  eonttrueU 
fotth  hie  hande^  will  be  easily  remembered. 

10.  By  simple,  systematic  instructions  in  map-drawing  placed  in  the  body  of  the 
texts,  very  younff  pupils  can  determine  the  size,  and  construct  the  form  of  any  State 

•or  country  as-  reaSfly  and  accurately  as  they  can  solve  a  simple  problem  in  inteUectual 
arithmetic. 

11.  They  so  classify  and  arrange  all  the  uetful  facts  of  Geography,  that  they  arc 
conveniently  taught,  easily  acquired  and  remembered*  and  advantageously  applied. 

Address, 

HADLET,  HUX  ^  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS  and  PUBLISHERS, 

41   Madison  Street,  CHICAGK) 


NATURAL  SERIES   OF  ARITHMETICS. 


F£LTER*S  FIRST   LESSONS. 

FEI/TBH'a  FIRST  LB8SON8.    With  more  than  sixty  Bnjyrravin^  exociit«cl  In  the  hlghent  «tyle  of 
the  art,  fW>m  original  deslgm,  by  the  best  artietf. 

FELTER'S   PRIMARY  ARITHIiiETIO. 

FBLTER'H  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC,  lUnstnited.  MoDlal  and  Written  Arithmetic;  In  Alternate  Bz- 
erclHCHi,  with  and  wlthont  Ani)wen«. 

FELTERS   INTERMEDIATE  ARITHMETIC. 

FBLTBR'S  INTERMBDIATE  ARITHMETIC.  An  Eiomentary  Written  Arithmetic,  liiclnding  the 
Fundamental  RnloA,  United  8tatc«  Money,  Denominate  NnmberA,  and  a  Hhort  Conne  on  PnictlonA 
and  Intereat. 

FELTERS  GRAMMAR-SOHOOL  ARITHMETIC. 

FSLTER^S  GRAMMAlf-SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC.    Parti.  Review  of  the  Intermediate.    Partll.  An- 
alytical and  Pmcticnl  Treatment  of  Suhjecui  necessary  in  a  Commercial  and  Practical  Edncatlon 
Part  in.  Life  1n!*nrancu.  Progrezt.^ion.^  P«jrmntntione,  etc.    With  and  without  AuKwere. 

FELTERS   PRACTICAL   ARITHMETIC. 

FELTER'S  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC.  Intermediate;  and  Part  IL  of  QRAMMAR-SCHOOL. bound 
in  one  volume.    With  Anawen. 

FELTERS  INTELLECTUAL  ARITHMETIC. 
FBLTER'8  INTELLECTUAL  ARITHMETIC.    Mental  BxercUet,  with  Blackboard  Illnntnitione. 

FELTERS  MANUAL   OF  ARITHMETIC. 

FBLTBR'S  MANUAL  OF  ARITHMBTK?.  for  TsaoinnM.    Methods  of  Oral  Cla«9  and  Individual  In- 

BUuctlon. 


CoplcH  for  examination  will  be  i»ent  to  any  addrera,  on  receipt  of  Plfteen  Cents  for  FIRST 
LESSONS,  OB  PRDCART,  Fifty  CenU  for  INTERMEDIATE  or  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL,  and  Twenty- 
five  n«ntJ»  for  rNTELLECTUAL  ARITHMETIC.    SPECIAL  TERMS  FOR  INTROmrOTION. 


How  do  PKLTER'8  ARITHMKTI08  dlffor  from  others? 

I.— In  the  lower  bookm.  Mental  and  Sbite  Exerci«eH  are  introduced  aimultaneonaly. 
IL— They  develop  the  idea  of  Numbers  by  means  of  Objecta  and  IUni»tnition». 
III.— They  do  not  tax  the  memory  of  the  yonng  pupil  In  commitllng  abetract  deflnltioiiR,  and,  to  him, 

meaninglestt  nilee.  < 

IV.— All  problema  are  solved  by  Analysis ;  all  rules  are  deduced  fh>m  the  Analysis.  ^ 

V.  -They  present  so  great  a  number  and  variety  of  examples,  that  the  progress  of  the  pupil  Is  both 

natural  and  thorough. 
VI.— The  Reviews  and  Te^ft  Questions  are  so  systematically  arranged,  that  the  utmost  thoroughncm 
can  be  secured,  without  the  annoyance  of  *'  turning  pupiln  back,^^  to  bo  driven  over  the  same 
ground  by  forced  marches. 
VIL—The  Metric  System  is  thoroughly  treated. 

FULL  DBSORIPTIVB  CIRCULARS,  WITH  TESTIMONIALS  FROM  PRACTICAL  TEACHERS, 
AND  PAMPHLET  ON  ARITHMETICAL  TEACHING,  SENT  ON  APPUCATION. 

HADLEY,  HILL  &  CO., 


41  Uadison  Street  CHICAQO. 


NATURAL    SCIENCE. 

COOLEY'S  TEXT  BOOK  OF   CHEMISTRY: 

AN  ACCURATE,  MODERN  AND  SYSTEMATIC  EXPLANATION 

OF  Ttn 

ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPLES  OP  THE  SCIENCE,  ADAPTED  TO  USE  IN 

HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES,  WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

By  LB  lOT  C.  GOOLBT,  UL  Pnftnor  rf  litml  Smmw  ii  lUw  fork  Bute  Rorail  ScImI. 

Om  TflL  XtaPo  vUhnmneu  moftnttei,  vritem  irttt  /'Goato7'i  VUonl  VUkmflkj,  ILI6. 

ThtB  volnme  it  designed  to  be  a  Text-Book  of  Chemiistry,  suited  to  the  wants  of  High-Schools  and 
Academies.  1— It  contains  no  more  than  can  be  mastered  by  average  classes  In  the  time  osnally  given 
to  the  Btndy  of  Chemistry.  S— It  is  thoronghly  systematised ;  the  order  and  development  of  eabjeets  Is 
thought  to  be  logical,  and  the  arrangement  of  topics  especially  adapted  to  the  host  pielhods  of  con- 
ducting the  exercises  of  the  class-room.  l^It  is  written  in  accordance  with  modem  theories,  and  it 
flilrly  represents  the  present  state  of  the  sdenee  as  far  as  the  elementary  character  will  permit. 


COOLEYS   NATURAL   PHILOSOPHY. 

A  VALUABLB  AND  ATTRACTIVE  TEXT-BOOK. 

One  Vol.  limo..  with  nnmeronsillnstratioas.    Price, $IM 

From  the  numerous  letters  received  fh)m  Teachers  using  C00LB1{''8  NATURAL  PfilLOBOPHT, 
we  select  the  following,  from  Jacob  S.  Mossbb,  Professor  of  Chamistvy  in  Albany  Academy : 

''  I  am  indebted  for  a  (opy  of  Cooley's  Nataral  Pbilosopliy,  Itaf  which  1  haw  didajed  acknowledg 
ment  antil  I  could  speak  from  a  practical  acquaintance  with  it ;  ik>w  that  I  have  had  one  class  complete 
the  book  in  course,  I  Und  it  to  have  the  following  advantages: 

I.— It  is  well  adapted  as  a  class-book,  containing  neither  too  much  nor  too  Httle  of  the  subjects 
treated  of;  those  are  well  selected,  leaving  out  some  which  every  teacher  looks  upon  with  dread  (Po- 
larlaatiott,  Ibr  example,)  for  every  teacher  knows  how  impossible  It  is  to  make  them  of  practical  use  to 
a  clasti  in  Philosophy. 

II.— Its  logical  aimngement,  the  plan  of  which  is  original.  Tltere  is  a  certain  amount  which  can  be 
learned  by  rote,  and  ought  to  be ;  each  new  flict  thuA  learned  has  a  logical  sequence  to  the  one  last 
before  it,  and  the  student  is  never  asked  to  commit  a  definition  before  he  has  had  its  explanation ;  this 
brings  the  definitions  at  the  end  instead  of  the  besrlnnlng-~a  variation  which  will  be  appreciated  by 
those  who  use  the  book. 

III.— llie  practical  and  common  sense  manner  in  which  the  subjects  are  treated.  This  is  so  marked, 
that  soma  excjedlngly  difllealt  matters  are  reduced  to  great  simplicity,  Bjaders  interested  in  know- 
ing to  what  extent  thin  really  valuable  feature  is  curried,  should  examine  Vis  Viva,  Variations  of  Bar- 
ometric Pressure,  Theory  of  Vibrations,  Ac. 

IV.— The  new  matter  in  the  volnme  entitles  it  to  more  than  a  passing  notice.  The  method  of  regis- 
icring  vibrations  by  their  own  movements— original  with  the  author,  and  now  flnt  annonnced  In  a 
Text-Book— is  a  marvel  of  ingenuity  and  simplicity.  The  whole  voltune  is  stamped  with  orlginaMty, 
and  beara  the  mark  of  an  independent  thinker  as  well  as  close  student. 

Take  it  all  in  all,  it  is  the  best  book  of  the  kind  that  is  now  In  use.  I  speak  fh)m  a  somewhat  extan  i; 
sive  acquaintance,  having  had  a  new  book  for  nearly  each  new  clasa  In  the  Academy.  I  am  happy  to 
my  that  this  book  fills  a  want  we  have  long  Ihlt,  and  will  be  continued  in  the  classes  under  my  chaige. 

I  sm,  very  truly  yonra,  «       JACOB  8.  MOeHBR, 

Sept.  7, 1809  Professor  Chemistry,  Albany  Academy. 

The  above  books  sent  to  Teachera  for  examination,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  two-thirds  ot  the  prioet' 
named. 


HADLEY,  HUX  Sa 


^1 


•OOKSILLMS  AMD  PUBU8HIIIS« 

41   Madison  Street  CHIC^GK); 


I 

J 


FOK  TPE  SCHOOL  OR  FAMILT. 

•ERCE'S     MAGNETIC    GLOBES. 

8TTLE8  IHD  niCRB. 


HE  Oin:.T  GLOBES 


listrate  Attraction 

for  Psroa's  Olobaa. 

of  Gravitation  I  S^S'.".'"''™^!;;"? 

Amvrlcmn  BnKiIo.  arBtrDDi  1. 

Cimol:  4    Wbttle:    E.    Blppo- 

—  poumiu;  «,  OoiIUi;    T.   Sell. 

i.  Tlgtr:  a,  RalndMr;  10.  Hiuk 

Ox:ll.  Llinu;  II.  Kangaroo. 

lo  «ch~.l  Mn  aflhrrt  ,„  *.  f,!!!.?.!,',?!™!  ITlag,.-    II««iH- 

tnlly  aud  vorTHCll)'  cahmd.  anrt 

monnled  on  Macoef - 

■rlihnnl  Ihen.  PBICB.  %\ia. 

^-TbsH  OUeCW  an  paekad 
•ecnrel*  In  neat.  pap«r  boua. 
andwHlbemnl  by  maU,  poM- 
age  paid,  on  raulpl  of  price. 

BASLIT,  mLL  Jk  CO.,  41  llaill>ffll  Strat,  CUcago. 

hiyot's  Physical  Wall  Maps 

FOR     SCHOOLS. 

"QUTOT'S  UAPB  ue  luoomparftbly  mp«rior."— Prot  L.  AOABSIZ. 

SBRIU   He.  I.  SERIES   No.  3. 

.^FL      Hap  ol  the  United  Slate*.  Hap  of  North  Anarici. 

■p  of  the  Doited  State* (  N  00      Map  ut  Sonlb  Ainerlcn.      lUpoT  Cent'l  Boropa. 

ap  of  Kocth  Asierloa B  W  I  ihp  „;  Aala,  Map  of  Africa, 

apo(»aiUh  AmHta....... BM      J|ap  of  Korop*,  Hap  of  the  Worid. 

WofgieWorldCBercPpettK!.) »»  W  I  MM_or  OceaMia. 


apofXunipe 10  (S  i      I^R  S^T,  »18^00.   Put  ap  In  a  neat  portfolio. 

apofAtrica v.... '.'...'.... '.!!!!!.'. V 00  |     Tti*  Oommon  School  Sortos. 


SERIES   No.  a. 

ap  ot  the  Unltud  BUlea t* 

Up  of  Nonb  America < 

lapof  Buoth  Amertea S 

lap  of  Kurope "I 


le  United  SUIsa... 
w  HsmlBphere 


Aaitiallaand  Oceanira Win 

PEK  BET,  Vt.    packBd  Ina 


the  HeniLnphen 

ip«  of  "As  Soil 
I  raqulred. 

KEY  TO  OUYOT'8  TH^PS. ,  One  Volamc,  n 
i.S8ICAL  MAPS.— Hap  oftbe  Rinnnn  Empir 
Greece,  wHh  -Ptati  of  the  City  of  AttienB.  f  IS ;    Map  of  Italia,  with  Plan  of  ihc 

"' '  " "'5.     Tbe  Claxsiatl  Maps  will  be  sold  separately,  if  desired. 

AWING  CARDS.     Plnin  paper,  nine  in  a  bcL     Priw.  7.1  cU. 
with  reftrrnce  lo  OUYors  MAPS  rfionld  he  addreaiwd. 

HADLEY,   HILL   &   CO., 

.  41  Madison  Street.  CHICAGO, 


The  Common  School  Bortei'  haibcen  prepared  hy  tbe  celebrated  fliMsnphcr,  PnW.  Arnold  Oujim. 

■  ■■    --■■- otthoPBbllcSchonli'Of  BllBradBB.    Itwill  be  fonnd  u*p«:laUyuMtnHn  Dlitrta 

._._._.        ,    are  of  a  convenient  ilie.  and  are  pnt  up  in  a  handy  packaite,  cnllable  both  lor 
s  iraBuportallonaartfHlnro  nnmar — " —  — '  — 
inyHip,  or  any  number  of  Hap« 
ibe«facted,irafnllM'  ' 

.  KEY  TO  GU , -_. ,  ..„  r . 

!I,AS8ICAL  MAPS.— Ha^oftbeRinnBn  Empire.net  price,  *15.00;  Mapof  Andent 


GUYOT'S 


ertos  of  mB9g,rtkfntM, 


BMBBACnrG  TUE  FOLLOWING: 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 

ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY  FOR  PRIMARY  CLASSES. 

INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY:  A  Study  of  Form  and  Location. 
COMMON  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY:  A  General  View  of  the  Continents  and  all 
the  Principal  Countries  of  the  Earth. 

GITYOT'S  OBOGRAPHIBS  will  be  sent  for  examination  by  mall,  peat  paid,  to  any  address,  on 
receipt  of  00  cents  for  the  *' Introduction  ;^^  40  cents  for  the  *^  Elementary  r*  80  cents  for  the 
*' Intermediate,"  and  fl.95  for  the  *' Common  SchooP'  book. 

SPECIAIi  TERMS  FOR  INTRODITGTION. 

The  Great  Kevolution  in  dea^phid  Teaching!     The  New  System  Trinnphant  1 1 

1,000,000    Oopl^fli    MoXc&S 

Public  Schools,  District  Schools,  Union  Schools,  Colleges,  Normal  Schools,  Semina- 
ries, Academies,  and  High  Schools  in  eyery  State  in  the  Union  have  adopted  and 
jirc  now  using  Gnyot's  Gkographical  Text-books,  with  entire  satis&ction. 


Cliara4rt;e(ri8tio8  of  Ghiyot's  OeocrapkiM. 

The  material  points  in  which  Prof.  Guyot's  Geographies  differ  widely 
from  all  other  series,  and  to  which  your  attention  is  apecicUly  invited  are 
the  following : 

1.  They  teach  the  pupil  to  consider  the  Globe  as  formed  by  nature — called  Physical 
Geography — as  first  in  importance. 

2.  To  consider  Man  %n  his  assoeiaied  eapaeUff^^CAWed  Political  Gkography^-as 
second  in  importance. 

8.  They  show  that  the  Geography  of  NoAwre^  primarily  controls  the  Geography  qf 
Jfa'A,  and,  therefore,  that  Political  Geography  cannot  be  intelligibly  studiea  inde- 
pendently of  Physicjil  Geography. 

4.  In  accordance  with  this  view,  the  text  and  maps  are  arranged  so  as  to  advance 
the  study  of  Physical  and  Political  Geography  simultaneously. 

5.  Geography  is  taught  as  a  science  and  its  topics  presented  in  their  natural  order 
qf  dependence :  1.  Position  on  the  Earth.  2.  Size  and  Contour.  8.  Sur&ce  Eleva- 
tions. 4.  Inland  Waters.  5.  Climate.  6.  Vegetation.  7.  Animala  8.  Man. 
0.  Distribution  of  Man  in  his  associated  capacity. 

B.  By  generalieing  facts,  of  surface,  soil,  climate  and  productions  in  describing 
particular  States,  and  omitting  to  repeat  facts  which  are  common  to  a  whole  group  or 
section,  the  study  of  Geoffmphy  is  made  less  tiresome  to  the  young. 

7.  The  texts  evince  a  Knowledge  of  the  science  of  education,  by  uniformly  adapt- 
in  f  the  mode  of  instruction  to  the  laws  of  mental  awakening  and  growth. 

9.  Colors  are  employed  to  represent  sfiffaee  dewxtions  ;  political  boundaries  are  marked 
by  colored  lines. 

'9.  While  learning  the  nM  and  form  of  natural  and  political  divisions,  the  pupil 
^oes  not  depend  on  the  old  mode  of  verbal  description  and  surface  coloring,  but  is 
taught  to  construct  these  divisions,  because  what  he  sees  with  his  eyes  and  constructs 
teith  Mm  hands,  will  he  easily  remembered. 

10.  By  simple,  Rystcmatic  instructions  in  map-drawing  placed  in  the  body  of  th« 
texts,  very  young  pupils  can  determine  the  size,  and  construct  the  form  of  any  State 
or  country  as  readily  and  accurately  as  they  can  solve  a  simple  problem  in  intellectual 
arithmetic. 

11.  They  so  classify  and  arrange  all  the  itsrffd  fkcts  of  Geography,  that  they  are 
conveniently  taught,  easily  acquired  and  remembered,  and  advantageously  applied. 

Address, 

HADLET,  HILL  Sc  GO. 

BOOKSELLERS  and   PUBLISHERS, 

41   Madison  Street  CHICAGK). 


JPjH^JLiTiGJri'S 

NATDEAL  SERIES   OF    ARITBUETICS 


F£L.TER*S   FIRST   LESSON8. 

FELTAR'S  FIRST  LBSSONS.  With  more  than  Hlxty  BngravingM,  executed  in  thu  hiKhei*t  Atyle  or 
the  art,  from  original  designs,  by  the  best  artietH. 

FELTER'S   PRIMARY   ARITHMETIC. 

FELTBR'S  PRIMARY  ARTTHMSTIC,  Illustrated.  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic,  in  Aliemate  Bx- 
ercises,  with  an%i  without  Aubwen*. 

FELTER'S   INTERMEDIATE   ARITHMETIC. 

VBLTBR^S  INTBRMBDIATB  ARTTHMBTIC.  An  Klenmntary  Written  Arithmetic,  including  the 
Fundamental  Rvl««,  United  States  Money,  Deuominate  Numbers,  and  a  Short  Conme  on  Fractiom* 
and  Interest 

FEL.TERS   GRAMMAR-SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC. 

FBLTBR*S  QRAMMAR-SCHOOL  ARITHMBTIC.    Parti.  Review  oi  the  Intermediate.    PartU.  An- 
alytical and  Practical  Treatment  of  Subjects  necessary  in  a  Commercial  and  Practical  Bdncatlou 
Part  in.  TJfe  Insnranoo,  Progreeaioms  PermntAtionx,  etc.    With  and  without  Antwerp. 

FELTER'S   PRACTICAL   ARITHMETIC. 

PBLTBR'S  PRAOTICAL  ARITHMBTIC.  Intermediate;  and  Piirt  II.  of  GRAMMA R-SCHCX>U  bound 
In  ooe  volume.    With  An^werK. 

FELTER'S   INTELLECTUAL   ARITHMETIC. 
FKLTBR'S  INTBLLBCTUAL  ARITHMBTIC.    Mental  Bxerci^et*,  with  Blackboard  IIlu»tratiou». 

FELTERS   MANUAL   OF   ARITHMETIC. 

FBLTBR'S  MANUAL  OF  ARITHMBTIC,  for  Tbachvba.  Methods  of  Oral  Ola^i*  and  Individnal  In- 
struction. 


'Copies  for  examination  will  be  sent  to  any  addre^M,  on  receipt  of  Fifteen  Cents  for  FIRST 
LBSSONS,  OB  PRIMARY,  Fifty  Cents  for  INTBRMBDIATB  ob  GRAMMAR-SCHOOL,  and  Twenty- 
flTe  Cents  for  INTBLLBCTUAL  ARITHMBTIC.    SPRCIAL  TBRM8  FOR  INTRODUCTION. 


How  do  FELTER'8  ARITHMETICS  difTer  from  others? 

I.— In  the  lower  books.  Mental  and  Slate  BxercitteH  are  introduced  simultuueoa;»ly. 
II.— They  develop  the  idea  of  Namber»  by  meann  of  ObJecb»  and  Illuftraiioup. 
HI.— They  do  not  tax  the  memory  of  the  young  pnpil  in  committing  abstract  deftnitioD»,  and,  to  hf  m» 

meaningless  rales. 
IV.— All  problems  are  solved  by  Analysis;  ail  raie»  are  deduced  fh>m  the  AnalyHit*. 
V.  -They  present  bo  great  a  number  and  variety  of  ex.tmples,  that  the  progress  of  the  pnpil  is  both 

natnral  and  thorough. 
VI.— The  Reviews  and  Test  Questions  are  so  Hyi«tematically  arranged,  that  the  utmost  thoronglmees 
can  be  secured  without  the  annoyance  of  *>  turning  pupils  back."  to  be  driven  over  the  same 
groimd  by  forced  marches. 
Vn.— The  Metric  System  is  thorouirhly  treated. 

FULL  DBSCRIPTIVB  CIRCULARS,  WITH  TESTIMONIALS   FROM   PRACTICAL  TBACHBKS, 
AND  PAMPHLBT  ON  ARITHMBTICAL  TEACHING,  SENT  ON  APPUCATION. 

HADLEY,  HILL  &  CO., 

BOOKSEIXERS  AMD  PVBUSHER8, 

il  Madison  Street.  CEICAGO. 


I 


NATURAL    SCIENCE. 


COOLEY'S  TEXT  BOOK  OF    CHEMISTRY: 

AN  ACCUKATE,  MODERN  AND  SYSTEMATIC  EXPLANATION 

ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  SCIENCE,  ADAPTED  TO  USB  IN 

HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES,  WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Bj  LB  ROY  C.  COOIKY.  LfL^  Profwor  of  Nitml  Sdeiee  ii  Mew  iork  8Ut<  Sonal  SekML 

Om  ToL  12mo..  withauftMoas  ilhitntku,  aaltem  vttli  "Cootoy'i  HitBnl  Wkmfhj,  I1.M. 

This  volnme  Is  de^liBrned  to  be  a  Text-Book  of  ChemiKtry,  enited  to  the  wants  of  Hlgh^chools  and 
Academies.  1— It  contains  no  more  than  can  be  mastered  by  average  classes  In  the  time  oanally  given 
to  the  study  of  Chemistry,  ft— It  is  thoroughly  systemaf  Ued ;  the  order  and  development  of  sabjecta  ia 
thought  to  be  logical,  and  the  arrangement  of  topics  especially  adapted  to  the  best  methods  of  con- 
ducting the  exercisoH  of  the  class-room.  S—It  in  written  in  accordance  with  modem  theories,  fuid  it 
fhirly  represents  the  present  state  of  the  science  as  far  as  the  elementary  ctiaracter  will  permit. 


COOLEY'S   NATURAL   PHILOSOPHY. 

A  VALUABLE  AND  ATTRACnVB  TEXT-BOOK. 

One  Vol  ISmo..  with  numerous  Illustrations.    Price, $1.80 

From  the  numerous  letten*  received  from  Teachers  using  COOLST'8  HATUBAL  PHIL080PHT, 
we  select  the  following,  from  Jacob  S.  Moshxb,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Albany  Academy : 

'*  I  am  indebted  for  a  copy  of  Cooley^s  Natural  Phlloeophy,  for  which  I  have  delayed  adknowledg 
mcnt  until  I  could  speak  from  a  practical  acquaintance  with  it ;  now  that  I  have  had  one  class  con^ilote 
the  book  in  courne.  I  find  it  to  have  the  following  advantages : 

I.— It  is  well  adnpted  as  a  class-book,  containing  neither  too  much  nor  too  little  of  the  Bubjecta 
treated  of;  themi  are  well  nelected,  leaving  out  some  which  every  teacher  looks  upon  with  dread  (Po- 
larisation, for  example,)  for  every  teacher  knows  how  impoesible  it  in  to  make  them  of  practica]  use  to 
li  cltM'i  in  Philosophy. 

II.— Its  logical  arrangement,  the  plan  of  which  lo  original.  There  is  a  certidn  amoiuit  which  can  be 
learned  by  rote,  and  onght  to  be ;  each  new  fiict  thun  learned  has  a  logical  sequence  to  the  one  last 
before  it,  and  the  student  is  never  asked  to  conunlt  a  definition  before  he  has  had  ita  explanation ;  this 
brings  the  definitions  at  the  end  iuMtead  of  the  beginning'--a  variation  which  will  be  appreciated  by 
those  who  tkne  the  book. 

QI.— The  practical  and  common  sense  manner  in  which  the  subjectn  are  treated.  This  is  so  marked, 
that  some  exceedingly  difficult  matteraaro  reduced  to  great  simplicity.  Readers  interested  in  know- 
ing to  what  extent  this  really  valuable  feature  is  carried,  should  examine  Vis  Viva,  Variations  of  Bar- 
ometric Pressure,  Theory  of  Vibrations,  Ac. 

IV.— The  new  matter  in  the  volume  entitles  it  to  more  ttian  a  passing  notice.  Tlie  method  of  regia- 
lering  vibrations  by  their  own  movements— original  with  the  author,  and  now  first  announced  in  a 
Text-Book— is  a  marvel  of  ingenuity  and  simplicity.  The  whole  volume  is  stamped  with  originality, 
and  bears  the  nuirk  ot  an  independent  thinker  as  well  as  close  student. 

Take  it  all  in  all,  it  is  the  best  book  of  the  kind  that  is  now  in  use.  I  speak  from  a  somewhat  ezten- 
Mive  acquaintance,  having  had  a  new  book  for  nearly  each  new  class  in  the  Academy.  I  am  happy  to 
say  that  this  book  fills  a  want  we  have  long  felt,  and  will  be  continued  in  the  classes  under  my  chaige. 

I  am,  very  truly  yours,  JACOB  8.  MOeHER, 

•ttept.  7,  ISfiB  Professor  Chemistry,  Albany  Aeademy. 

The  above  books  sent  tn  Teachers  for  examination^  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  two-thlida  oi  the  prieaa 
named. 

HADLEY,  HILL  ic  GO. 

■OOKSILLMS  AMD   PUBLISHIIISt 

41    MadlBon  Street.  OHICACK). 


FOB  THE  SCHOOL  OB  FAI(II>T. 

PERCE'S    MAGNETIC    GLOBES. 


STILiS  AXD  raiCSft. 


THE  OITLT  OIABEl 

Illustrate  Attraction 
of  Gravitation  I 


T       Fall  Hsridlu ».00 

11       PltinSiand 10.00 

11       8eml-MerldUn K.DO 

»       PullHeridlu ».00 

Lllinn   nvie,  iplapdldlT 


■nrm  MairMtlo  ObjAotm 
fOr  P«ra*'a  OlobM. 
I._"Aidiiialiot  ftll  C1lmU»." 
Elcgintl;  colored,  and  moantad 
on  lUgneiii.  1,  Olnflk;  1. 
Anwrtcui  BnDUo,  or  BlBOn ;  1. 
Cunsl;  4.  Whale:  ft.  Hippo- 
potamua;  1.  Oorifla:  T.  Beal. 
S.TInr:!.  H^Ddeer;  10.  Hiuk 
Oi;U.  LUm>;  11.  Kapgamo. 
PRICE.  fl-M.  „  ,  „  , 
n.— "Nallooal  Flaji."  Beantl- 
rnUjr  and  coiTOcClr  colored.  *nd 
moimted  on  lUpiet*. 
PmcB,  (IJM. 


'  MCDielT  In  neat,  paper  ^oxaa. 

and  win  ba  Hnt  bf  vMi.  poM- 
age  paid,  on  receipt  of  price. 

BAIMT,  HILI.  t  00.,  41  lI»iU»m  Streat,  CMaga. 

Guyot's  Physical  Wall  Maps 

FOR     SCHOOLS. 

"OUYOT8  MAPS  are  inoomparably  sop«rlor."-Prof.  L.  AOAS8IZ. 


SKIMIS    No.  I. 


Map  of  tho  Unlled  S' 
Map  of  Tfortb  Atnerl' 
Mapof  (*<—>■  '— -■ 


MaporArnca 

Kapof  Oceanlci 

Map  of  tbe  HemJaplMn. 

The  Common  School  Berien 
Bipaclallj'  tor  the  u«e  of  the  Pi 
Sclioola.  as  tbe  Hape  are  of  a  i 
aafo  tnotponallon  and  ftilare 


SKRIia    No.  3. 

Map  of  (be  United  Rttto.  Map  ol  North  America, 
Map  of  South  Anwrlca,  Map  of  CaofliKnnipe. 
Mapo(A>la.  Map  of  Africa. » 

Map  of  Enropo,  Map  of  thu  Wurld, 

TOR  SET,  flS.OO.    Pnt  np  In  a  neat  portlbUo. 

Th«  Common  Sohool   Serl»s. 

The  United  Stain. 
Tbe  Hemlipbera... 
North  America, . . . 
SoDlh  AmarlCB. . . . 


'■•*";'. 


.   MlD. 


■   "^«  In.'*' 

niD. 


Ibe  World  (Marc.  Pro>ec.). 


CsDlnl  Knropa . 


Win. 


HIn. 


wbeen  pi 


PER  SET,  915.    Picked  In  s  seat  box. 
-cpaied  bf  the  celebrated  Oncfinpher,  Prof.  Arnold  Gnjot, 
l>  or  all  gradaa.    It  will  be  fonnd  espoclalljntchil  In  Naulct 
(lie.  and  are  pDI  np  In  a  handy  package,  nnltable  both  tor 

iaptof  tbe8«rie»(aiceptSorle*  Nn.  S.  and  the  Common  Bcbnol  Hertea) 
M  required. 

A  KEY  TO  GUYOTS  MAPS.     One  Volume,  net  price,  75  cento. 
CLASSICAL  MAPS.— Map  of  the  Roman  Bmuirc-,  net  price,  f  15.00;  Hap  of  Ancient 
Greeee,  with  Plan  of  the  C'lly  of  Athens,  »15;    Map  of  Italia,  wltli  Plan  of  the 
City  of  Home,  »1S.     The  t'l»«ical  Mans  will  be  gold  scparatelT.  If  desired. 
GUYOT'S  MAP  DRAWING  CARDS.    Plnin  pai)er,  nine  in  a  set.     Price.  73ct». 


HADLEY,   HILL   &   CO., 

41  Madison  Street.  CHICAOO. 
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oia?"X"  book:  sa?oi^E 

No*  4  East  DVasliliiirton  Street^  IndlanapoIlB* 


J.   H.   V.   SMITH, 

DEALEBIN 

.A.]Nrr>    soxxooxi    soozcs. 

EELIQIOim  AND  SUNDAY  SCHOOL  BOOKS  OF  ALL  DEIfOMIIfATIOJfa. 

Blank  BookSf  Fapeii  EnTelopes  and  Stationery  of  All  Kindsi 

07*TeactaerB  will  And  it  to  tbelr  interest  to  call  and  examine  the  Btook.  |  IS-tf 

BepoBltorF  off  tlie  PubllcatlonB  of  IHetliodiBf  Book  Concern* 

IvTET-iSON    &   BROWN, 

{Successors  to  Cole,  Nelson  <fi  Oo») 

MANUFACT€B£RS  OF 

Improved  School  Furniture, 

Offloe  Desks,  Ohnroh  and  Eall  Settees,  &o, 

49*  Send  Ibr  Catalogue  and  Prices.  * 

CENTRAL  SCHOOL  AGENCY. 

(Formerly  managed  by  Kirkland  A  Co.) 

Teachers  wanting  situations,  also  School  Boards  and  others  wanting  efficient 
Teachers,  should  address,  with  stamp,  NKLSON  &  BBOWN, 

8m-ia  ITT  W.  Fourth  St.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


SEIE)3D    OA.TJ^XjOC3-TJE 

And  GCIDfi  to  the 

Flower  and  Vegetable  Grarden, 

FOB  1870* 

Published  in  January.  Every  lover  of  flowers  wishing  this  new  and  valuable 
work,  fk^e  of  charge,  should  address  immediately,  M.  O'KEEFB,  80K  A  CO., 
Ellwanger  A  Barry's  Block,  Bochester,  New  York.  7m-li 

SHORT  HAND  WITHOUT  A  MASTER. 

PHONICS  AND  PHONETICS.-  THE  PHONIC  ADVOCATE  is  a  sixteen-page 
double-column  magazine,  with  cover,  devoted  to  spelling  and  v>riUng  reform. 
75  cents  per  year,  bpiendid  premiums  to  getters  up  of  clubs.  Specimen,  10  cents. 
Address  S.  L.  MARROW,  Publi:iher. 

8m*lS  80  S.  Meridian  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

CO.  OliEIVNy  Richland,  Ind.,  a  Graduate  of  Monmouth  College,  in  1869,— 
Classical  experience  six  months— would  like  a  situation  as  Teacher.  Can  ftimish 
recommendations.  % 
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TO    TEACHERS 


We  iDTite  the  attention  of  Teaoben  to  our  immense  ttook 


Embracing  erery  depaortment  of  Literature.   We  call  attention  to  our  Kew  Cata- 

logne  at 

STANDARD  MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS, 

Wtaloh  we  baye  jatt  iitved.   It  embraces  the  titles  of  all  the  beat  and  most  read- 
able books  in  the  language,  which  we  wi^  mail,  postage  paid,  on  application. 

Jtt^  Special  discount  to  teachers. 

We  publish  WEST'S  SCHOOL  REGISTER  AND  TEACHERS'  CLASS  BOOK, 
recommended  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  Indiana. 

SQ^  When  in  the  city,  we  would  be  glad  to  haye  !f  oaohers  examine  our  stock 
of  Books,  Ac.,  Ac 

BOWEN,  STEWART  &  CO., 

18  West  WMhinsrton  Street, 
6m-l  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

INDIANA  STATE   UNIVERSITY, 


Tuition  Free  in  all  Departments. 
jAMlUr  Fm  $1.00  per  Teni.     BMrdliig  fnm  $).00  t*  $4.00  per  Week. 

TERMS  FOB  1860  AND  "70: 

First  Term September  I7tli»  1860. 

jba^ir  Term Norember  gtb,  I860* 

SeconATerm  Jannarr  34,  1870. 

Tliird  Term April  8tii,  1870« 

For  ftirther  infomiAtion  address,  OTRUS  NUTT,  ]>•  ]>•, 

6m-ll  Pr^9id&nt  <tf  t^  fM49m'§i^. 

GLENN'S  BLOCK  BOOK  STORE. 


SCHOOL  BOOKS,  BLANK  BOOKS,  SLATES,  &c 

Pftper,  BiiT«lopes,  Ink,  Sabbath  School,  ReUgloas,  and  Miscellaneous  Books, 
liquid  Slating  for  Blackboards;  TEACHBBS,  SCHOOL  TBUSTBBe,  and  att 
ethers  supplied  on  the  best  terms. 

Any  Book  sent  by  mail  at  Catalogue  Price, 

Friends  and  Strangers  ttom  the  Country  always  welcome. 

I7-3  TODD,  CUUnCHlEL  k  W1LLIAH8» 
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THE  LITTLE  CHIEF  AS  A  READER. 


Testimony  of  Prominent  Educators. 

Ypsilanti,  Mioh.,  Dec.  7, 1868. 
Mb.  A.  C.  Shobtbidos— 2>tf»f*  Slr:—1  had  designed  before  tUt  to  write  to  you 
concerning  the  yaloe  of  the  Little  Chief  as  a  reading  book.  I  nse  it  in  the 
Third  Primary  Department  of  my  school,  in  which  the  average  age  of  pupils  is 
ten  years.  The  kind  and  variety  of  reading  matter  in  the  Chief  seems  exactly 
adapted  to  the  tastes  of  the  papils,  and  we  are  all  well  satisfied  with  the  experi- 
ment. I  congratulate  you  on  ftirolshing  such  a  choice  magazine  for  children,  and 
hope  you  may  be  very  abundantly  rewarded  for  your  editorial  labor. 

With  great  respect,  W.  H.  PAYNE. 

Office  of  Cleveland  Public  Sgi^ools, 
Cleveland,  O  ,  Dec.  11, 1868. 
Mt  Deab  Mb.  Shobtbidob:— Enclosed  I  send  yon  the  testimonials  of  two  of 
our  teachers,  into  whose  rooms  the  Chief  has  been  introduced  as  a  **  reading 
book."  The  pupils  seem  to  be  very  muefa  interested.    The  princlplee  of  elocution 
are  much  more  readily  taught,  for  the  pupils  are  more  deeply  interested  in  what 
they  read,  and  consequently  the  expression  will  be  much  more  naturiil.    We  are 
highly  pleased  with  the  November  number.    Please  to  send  us  th/Urty-two  addi^ 
Honai  copiea.    If  you  have  back  numbers,  we  would  like  to  commence  with  the 
November  number.   If  not,  send  us  the  December. 
Ton  may  expect  to  hear  flrom  us  again.    With  much  respect,     L.  W.  DAY, 

Principal  Brownell  Public  School. 

Cleveland,  Dec.  8, 1868. 
The  November  number  of  the  Little  Chief  has  reached  us  at  Brownell  street, 
and  for  two  weeks  we  have  thoroughly  ei\)oyed  its  pleasant  pa^^es.  If  the  pres- 
ent number  is  any  criterion  of  that  which  will  hereafter  be  lurnished  us,  we  shall 
be  entirely  satisfied  with  our  reading  matter  for  the  year.  My  pupils  are  very 
enthusiastic  over  their  little  periodical,  pronouncing  it  *'nice,"  *' delightful," 
"  splendid,"  "just  the  thing  for  our  little  achooL'* 

Respectfully,  SABAH  L.  ANDREWS. 

CLEVELAND),  Dec.  7,  1866. 
The  Little  Chief  was  hailed  with  great  delight  as  a  new  reading  book  by  my 
pupils.  I  find  them  looking  forward  with  increased  pleasure  every  day  to  eur 
reading  hour.  Its  stories  they  like,  bat  the  most  interest  is  taken  in  those  pieces 
which,  like  **  Volcanoes,"  in  the 'November  number,  require  study— giving  them 
much  valuable  infbrmation,  for  which  they  search. 

RespectfuUy,  JENNIE  SILCOX 

We  will  make  special  terms  to  Teachers  who  wish  to  introduce  the  Chief  as  a 
Reader  in  their  Schools. 

Ibch  number  will  contain  an  original  Dialogue  and  DtieimaUon^  besides  the 
usual  amount  of  other  interesting  matter.    Send  for  terms,  premium  list,  etc. 

Addiesa  LITTLE   CHIEF, 

18  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 

TO  THE  WORKING  CLASS.— We  are  now  prepared  to  ftimish  all  classes  with 
constant  employment  at  home,  the  whole  of  the  time  or  for  spare  moments,  flus- 
iness  new,  light  and  profitable.  Persons  of  either  sex  easily  earn  from  GOc.  to  |5 
per  evening,  and  a  proportional  sum  by  devotingtheir  whole  time  to  the  business. 
Boys  and  girls  earn  nearly  as  much  as  men.  TThat  all  who  see  this  notice  may 
send  their  addrees^and  test  the  business,  we  make  this  unparalleled  offer:  To 
such  as  are  not  well  satisfied,  we  will  send  $1  to  pay  for  the  trouble  of  writing 
Full  particulars,  a  valuable  sample,  which  will  do  to  commence  on,  and  a  copy  of 
TJU  PeojOs^t  Literary  OMnpawiow— one  of  the  largest  and  best  family  newspapers 
published— all  sent  f^ree  by  madl.  Reader,  if  you  want  permanent,  profitable 
work,  address  E.  C.  ALLEN  A  CO.,  August  a,  Maine. 8m>ia 

A     CARD. 

A  clergyman,  while  residing  in  South  America  as  missionary,  discovered  a 
safe  and  simple  remedy  for  the  Cure  of  Nervous  Weakness,  Early  Decay,  Disease 
of  the  Urinary  and  Seminal  Organs,  and  the  whole  train  of  disorders  brought  on 
by  baneful  and  vicious  halnts.  Great  numbers  have  been  oured  by  this  noble 
remedy.  Prompted  by  a  desire  to  benefit  the  affiicted  and  unfortunate,  I  will 
send  the  recipe  for  pirepariBA  and  uaiBg  this  medicine,  in  a  sealed  envelope,  to 
any  one  who  needs  it,  iW«  1/  Charge,   Address        JOSEPH  T.  INM  AN. 

ftln-ia  Station  D,  Bible  House,  New  York  City. 


m 

lYISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 

47  and  49  Greene  Street,  New  York, 

Publishers,  Booksellers,  and  Stationers, 

WOUIaD  call  ATTEIYTIOK  TO  THKIR 

SCHOOL  AND  OOLLEOE  TEXT  BOOKS. 

THBT  ARB  PUBLISHEBS  OF  THB 

AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES, 

Among  the  most  prominent  of  which  are: 

THE  UNION  READERS  AND  SPELLERS. 

The  Union  Headers  are  no$  a  revMon  of  any  former  Series  of  Sanders* 
Reade rs*    They  are  entirely  new  in  mcUier  and  iuuetratione. 

In  Orthography  and  Orthoepy,  this  Series  conforms  to  Webstsr's  Nkwlt 
Illustrated  and  Revised  Dictionaries. 

It  is  believed  that  this  series  is  unexcelled  in  freiAneis^  attracHvenee*  and  vari^ 
etif  of  matter;  in  tyttematic  gradaHon  from  tiie  Hmj^eat  io  the  more  difflcuU 
words  and  lessons;  in  coulormity  to  the  mo^t  approved  methods  qf  teaching ;  in 
appropriate  iUuntrationt ,'  in  meohanieal  ee»ecution;  amootJine99  and  Jlrmnees  of 
paper  and  durabiUty  of  binding. 

The  Series  for  common  Schools  is  complete  injtve  numbers.  The  /trst  book  of 
the  Series  is  the  Primer;  the aeeond,  the  First  Header;  the  third,  the  Second 
Reader.  &c. 

The  retail  prices  of  these,  as  established  by  the  leading  booksellers  In  the  West, 
areas  follows: 

First  Book  of  the  Series— Primer |0  S6 

Second  Book  of  the  Series— First  Reader... 80 

Third  Book  of  the  Series— Second  Reader 60 

Fourth  Book  of  the  Series— Third  Reader T6 

Fifth  Book  of  t^  e  series— Fourth  Reader 1  K 

To  these  are  added  a  J^fth  and  a  ^itsM  Reader,  for  rhetorical  exercises  in  High 
Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges,  but  are  not  required  for  a  fUll  course  of  read- 
ing in  Common  Schools. 

KERL'S  SERIES  OF  GRAMMARS. 

For  simplicity,  clearness,  comprehensiveness,  analysis,  freshness,  science, 
method,  and  practical  utility,  this  Series  of  English  Grammars  is  unrivaUed. 

tSf^  Kerl's  Grammars  are  fast  becoming  the  leading  standard  Text-books 
on  the  English  language;  and  they  are  rapidly  acoiiirinff  a  very  large  circula- 
tion, being  already  used  in  the  Public  Schools  of  JTew  fork  OUy^  £oeton,  Oam^ 
bridge^  New  Baven^  Baltimore,  Washington  OUy,  St,  Louie.  Chicago^  Indianapolie, 
Lowell,  2few  Bedford,  Fall  Biter,  Bridgeport,  Jertey  Oiiy,  Wilmington  (Del ),  Leam- 
ington (Ky.),  and  hundreds  of  smaller  towns,  and  prominent  institutions  of 
learning  throughout  the  country. 

KERL'S  ELEMENTS  OF  COMPOSITION  AND  RHETORIC. 

This  nevr  Rhetoric  is  a  simple,  concise,  progressive,  Ihorouffh.  and  practical 
work,  ON  ▲  NEW  PLAN.  It  occuplos  an  intermediate  position  between  common 
grammar  and  higher  rhetoric,  embodying  from  each  what  is  practically  most 
useful  to  tbe  writer.  It  alms  to  make  the  student  inventive  as  well  as  critical, 
to  qualify  him  for  prompt  and  proper  expression  in  discharging  the  common  du- 
ties of  life,  to  guard  and  refine  his  taste  in  the  general  pursuit  ot  literature,  and 
to  aid  him  in  his  own  lit^'rary  pro<iuctions. 

The  foregoing  book,  and  the  '*  First  Lessons  in  Grammar,**  when  studied  to- 
gether,  win  furnish  an  elementary  eowrte  on  the  English  language,  or  a  course  of 
Vrammar,  Cbmnoeition.and  Bhetorie,  that  is  quite  sufficient  (or  Common  Schools. 

The  same  book,  and  the  *' Common-School  Grammar,"  when  studied  together, 
will  furnish  an  advanced  oouree  on  the  English  Language,  or  a  course  of  Oram- 
mar,  OompoeiHon,  and  Bhetorie,  that  is  sufficient  for  the  great  majority  of  Acad- 
emies and  Colleges. 

M:.  R.  SJLIi^JLRI>9  Oen'l  A.9*U 

»4f  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


m 

mSON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  COMPAM. 


Robinson^s  Complete  Mathematical  Series. 

With  the  improTements  and  additions  xeoantly  made,  thii  Bailee 

aaBPASSKS  ALL  0THXB8  TBt  rUBLiaHSD, 

In  conforming  to  the  l^ffoi  tttmdard  and  to  the  law  of  mtogt  in  the  use  of  Ta- 
BLSS,  FOBMS,  and  A^lioatioms. 
In  pkUo9opMcal  and  aotsnt^/h  abbanoiicsnt. 
In  ooneisemui  of  bulbs,  brevity  and  ooovroey  of  DErufZTiOtfB. 
In  nitmber  and  variety  of  practical  BZAMPLBa. 
In  ftMy  loffiealf  and  eompr^hcnci^te  analtsbs. 
In  nctc,  original,  and  improved  mkthods  of  operations. 
In  unity  of  plan,  and  oleanucc  and  pcrapieuUy  of  sttlb. 
In  coistUi^  AOOUBAOY,  combined  with  practical  utility. 

WEBSTER'S  SCHOOL  DICTIONARIES. 

New  Editions  of  the  PRIMARY,  COMMON  SCHOOLs  HIQH  SCHOOL, 
ACADEMIC,  and  COUNTIXG-HOCSE  DICTIONARIES  haye  been  iuned,  con- 
taining important  additions  and  impbovbmbnts,  and  copiatUlif  Hhutratcd. 

READING  AND  ELOCUTION. 

Br  ANNA  T.  RANDALL, 
0/  the  Ot%ecgo  Jformal  and  Ikraining  SekooL 

To  be  used  independently,  or  in  ooonectlon  with  any  Series  of  Readers. 

The  prominent  featnrei 


!•— Principles* 

Briefly  dlscossed— with  illustrations. 

II«^Qestnre« 

A  concise  analysis,  with  marked  examples. 

III.— Rletlseds  off  Tenolslnir* 

Not  the  result  of  theory  alone,  but  of  actual  practice  in  the  sehool-voom. 

IV*— Selections* 

An  epitome  of  English  Literature. 

T»— Autlsoro* 

Short  but  comprehensive  sketches  of  the  authors  represented. 

VI«— Appearance  • 

The  book  contains  four  hundred  and  flftv-flve  pages;  is  printed  on  flne,  deli- 
cately tinted  paper,  bound  handsomely  in  cloth,  andis  marble-edged. 

ftpenoerian  Copy   Books, 

Spencerlan  Double  Elastic  Steel  Pens. 

THET  ALSO  PUBLISH 


WalVa  Natural  Soicnce, 

Bryant  di  JStratton^a  Book-kccpinQy 

IkaqucUe'a  French  Series^ 

McMUtta'a  SpanUh  Readcf^ 

CMtcn^a  GeographUc^ 

Oraiy'a  Sthool  and  JficUL  Jhoh^  Botamy, 

Oray'a  Botanical  JScrtst, 


KiddWa  Jfmo  Blementary  AcUronomiy, 
Markka  First  Loaaona  in  Oaomstr^, 
Toumaand^a  Analytical  Chart  of  the  Oon^ 

aUtution  nf  the  Untied  8tatea, 
2bwncend*a  Jnal^aia  qf  Otoil  Ooocrn 

mentj 
Woodbury  a  Oerman  Btricat  etc 

'Teachers  and  School  Officers  are  inyited  to  correspond  with  us  fireely«  toad 

send  for  our  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Circular. 

Address,  AC.  R.  BA.R^A.IiI>, 

General  Agent  for  /.,  B^  T.  S  <h^ 
Office  at  Bowsn,  Stewart  *  Oo.>s.         [t-tf]  Imdi axapoum,  Ihbl 
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FLOEA.   ^OTA^TY. 

THE  LATEST,  BEST,  MOST  POPULAR 

BOTANICAL  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Flatter  Fr«ffe««or  of  nTainral  Scleoce  lo  Harrard  UnlTersltf* 

IVISON,  BLAKE-M\N,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 


Tho  world-vM^  reputation  of  PBOF.  GBAV  is  sufficient  guaranty  for  the 
^nHJIc  oAomracy  of  his  books ;  thpir  poptUarUy  evinced  by  a  idU  gretAer  than  that 
of  oil  oth&rs  eombined,  shows  that  in  olaimmg  tor  them  comprehensiyeness  of 
scope,  e  \actness  and  clearness  of  description,  liccurate  and  scientiflc  analysis  of 
plants,  and  beauty  of  lllnstrations,  we  clHim  only  their  due;  tkey  hone  no  equah 
in  any  rstpeet. 

CRAY'S  ««  HOW  PLAlVrs  GBOW**  %U%0 

A  Botany  tor  Young  People.    Handsomely  illustrated. 

OKAY'S  LRSSONS  IN  BOTANY,    aos  Drawings 1.40 

OKAY'S  SCHOOL.  AND  riEL.D  BOOK  OF  BOTANY 9.60 

This  is  a  iMto  book :  a  complete  key  to  the  vegetable  and  floral  Phrsiology, 
Family  and  Genera  of  all  common  Plants,  native  or  exotic,  found  east  ofthe  Mis- 
sissippi, in  gardens,  fields,  forests,  or  in  ordinary  conservatories ;  giving  their 
common,  English  names;  whence  they  came,  how  they  may  be  recognlsea,  and 
for  what  they  are,  or  may  be  used. 

OKAY'S  iHANVAL.  OF  BOTANY M^SO 

OKAY'S  LESSONS  AND  AtANVAIi.    One  vol 8*00 

OKAY'S  UKANITAL*  with  mosses,  etc.     illustrated «.50 

OKAY'S  STKUCrUKAL  AND  SYSTBlflATIO  BOTANY...  8*00 

F1.0BA  OF  THE  SOUTHfiKN  UNITED  STATES.     By  A. 

W.  Chapman,  M.I).    1  vol 8.00 


FIRST  LESSONS  IN  GEOMETRY. 

Designed  for  Primary  cjImrcs,  and  taught  oii^ecUvaly.    Illustrated  by  colored  dla- 

graran.    ISnio.    166  pag«*s. 

Commendable  fot,  1  Its  plainness,  simolicity.  and  progress! veness.  9.  Its 
painted  diagrams,  leading  the  uupil  from  the  coaurete  to  the  abstract.  8.  Its  de* 
velopment  lessons,  which  sre  based  on  the  idea  that  a  tMnff  is  not  to  be  recog- 
nized by  the  d^ln4Hon.  but  that  the  thing  should  prece<le  the  definition. 

If  any  of  our  readers  think  that  young  pupils  can  not  study  Geometry,  they  will 
be  disaoused  of  that  notion  by  using  this  work. 

49*  Teachers  and  School  Officers  are  invited  to  correspond  with  ni,  and  to  send 
for  the  Educational  Almanac  for  1970. 

M.   R.   BARNARD,* 

indlaBAp^lls,  l««.f 

I-if  Ganl  Aff't  for  I..  B^  T.  *  Oo. 
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SIMPLE.  PRACTICAL  AND  BEAUTIFUL 


THE   STANDARD    IN    THE   UNITED    STATES   AND    IN 

ENGLAND. 


OVER  TWO  MILLION  COPIES  WILL  BE  SOLD  DURING  THE 

COMING  YEAR. 


NINE-TENTHS  OF  THE  GOOD  WRITERS   AND  TEACHERS 
OF  PENMANSHIP  USE  THIS  SYSTEM. 


IT  IS  USED  IN  EVERY  COMMERCIAL  COLLEGE  IN  THE 

LAND. 


IT  IS  USED  IN   MORE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  THAN   ALL 

OTHERS  PUBLISHED. 


IT   IS   HIGHLY   RECOMMENDED    BY  ALL  THE    LEADING 

EDUCATORS  IN  TiHE  COUNTRY. 


♦  »■ 


THE    SPENCEBIAN   KEY, 

Trk  only  oomplxts  and  Phactical  Guide  to  the  Soixnce  of  Pikmamsbip 
extant;  and  with  ito  use,  any  Teacher,  however  poor  a  penman,  can  Teach  Writ- 
ing saccefisfully. 

8PENCERIAN     CHARTS 

— OK— 

8iz  in  Number.     Size  24  by  30  InoUes. 


Spencerian  Exercise  Card  and  Oblique  Lines. 


Spenoerian  Double  Elastic  Steel  Pens. 

These  Pens  are  used  in  all  the  Principal  Commercial  Colleges  in  the  VhU&d 
S9aUB.  andpronounced  by  Aeeountant$,  Teaehern.  Officials  and  CorrMpondenU 
the  Beet  Pens  manui'aotured.  &iampls  Cardh  contain  all  the  J/bvrtesm  Num- 
d«r«— price  9  A  cente. 

aO^  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Circular.    Addres5 

ORRIN  REYNOLDS, 

S-tf  Otneral  Bpencerien  AgtfU, 

Offlee  at  Bownt,  Stewart  A  Co.'s.  rXDIANAPOLIB,  IND. 
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WILLSON'S  SCHOOL  MD  FAMILY  SERIES 

-OP— 

READERS  AND  SPELLERS. 


Primary  Speller BOpmgw,  Mcut^,  $0  15 

LargerSpeUer 168page8,  SScuts,  85 

Primer,  (First  Book  of  Reading  Series) 48  pages,  107  cv ts,  95 

First  Reader,  (Second  Book  of  Reading  Series) ....  84  pages,  183  cuts.  40 

Second  Reader,  (Third  Book  of  Reading  Series) ...  154  pages,  100  cuU,  00 

Int.  Third  Reader,  (Fourth  Book  Reading  Series)  .210  pages,  Yl  cuts,  80 

Third  Reader,  (Fifth  Rook  of  Reading  Series) 964  pages,  148  cats,  90 

Int.  Fourth  Reader,  (Sixth  Book  Reading  Series). 819  pages,  G6  cuts,  1  10 
Fourth  Reader,  (Seventh  Book  of  Reading  Serie6)300  pages,  164  cuts,   1  35 

Fifth  Reader,  (Eighth  Book  of  Reading  Series). . .  .640  pages,  906  cuts,  1  80 


These  Readers,  although  llrst  published  only  seven  years  ago,  have  proved  to 
the  satisiaction  of  prominent  educators  that  Skill  in  Reading  and  a  knowledge  ot 
ttie  Natural  Sciences  can  bo  acquired  at  the  same  time. 

They  have  already  been  officially  adopted  by  the  following  States,  viz:  Indiana, 
Kansas.  California,  Nevada,  and  Maryland.  The  State  Board  of  Education  ot 
California  have  recently  readopted  Willson's  Readers  for  a  period  of  four  years. 
They  have  been  officially  recommended  in  Orvgon,  Washington  Territory  and 

Hon.  John  Swett.  State  Superintendent  of  California,  says :  "Willson's  Readers 
and  Spellers  have  stood  the  test  of  the  school-room,  and  have  exceeded  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  those  who  favored  their  adoption.  A  great  ms^Jority  of 
the  teachers  are  fully  satisfied  that  Willson's  Readers  murk  a  new  era  in  common 
school  instruction.  By  the  children,  whose  keen  perceptions,  unbiased  by  prej- 
udices, often  lead  to  the  very  best  conclusions,  these  Readers  have  been  hailed 
with  universal  delight." 

The  Hon.  Isaac  T.  Goodnow,  State  Superintendent  of  Kansas,  says :  "Consider- 
ing the  amount  of  reading  matter,  illustrations,  paper,  and  style  of  binding,  they 
are  the  cheapest  Readers  extant*' 

The  Hon.  L.  Van  Bokkelen,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Ma- 
ryland, says :  "My  apprehension  lest  they  should  prove  better  adapted  for  teach- 
ing Natural  History  than  fbr  elocutionary  reading,  hus  been  removed,  and  it 
gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  I  am  convinced  that  while  making  good  elocution- 
ists, valuable  information  is  imparted  to  the  children  by  the  use  oF  this  series." 

The  Hon.  Edward  Ballard,  Superintendent  of  Common-Schools,  State  of  Maine, 
says:  "  Whoever  uses  these  works  according  to  the  plan  of  the  author,  will  fina 
them  among  the  most  valuable  auxiliaries  in  this  part  of  education.  Their  vari- 
ous merits  entitle  them  to  wide  circulation." 

The  Hon.  David  N.  Camp,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Con- 
necticut, says :  *' These  Readers  seem  so  constructed  and  arranged  as  to  avoid 
the  objections  which  have  before  been  raised  to  ^Scientific  Readers,*  and  to  com- 
bine all  that  is  necessary  in  Elementory  Instruction  in  Reading,  and  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  Elocution,  with  systematic  instruction  in  Natural  Science.*' 

A  beautiful  Pictorial  Circular,  containing  sample  pages,  and  a  full  description 

WILLSON'S  READERS  AND  SPELLERS 

sent  on  application.   Teachers  and  School  Officers  desiring  to  introduce  the  above 
booka  are  requested  to  correspond  with 

HARPER  A  BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Frankun  Square,  New  Yori^, 
Or  W.  P.  E09]PUI,  Ag't  for  Iidiana, 

tf  1^,  O.  Box  20»  Imdzakatoub,  Ixp. 
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1.    FRENCffS  COMMON  SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC. 

COMPLBTING  THX  AVTHOK'S  CoVBIX  OV  WxiTTXlf  AXTBMVno 

woM  ComcoN  SOHOOU. 


"'xtl 


ThiB  book  fdrniflheB  a  complete  oonne  of  study  in  the  subject  of  Written 
or  Slate  Arithmetic  for  Common  Soboolfl,  and  other  schools  using  but  one 
text-book.  Neither  time  nor  expense  has  been  spared  in  its  preparation  ; 
and  in  all  the  essential  points  of  a  good  text-book  it  is  confidently  believed 
to  be  far  superior  to  any  similar  work  yet  pablished.      ' 

The  book  is  divided  into  twelve  chapters,  embracing  in  their  order,  tha 
subjects  of  Integers,  Decimals,  Compound  Numbers,  Factors  and  Multiples, 
Fractions,  Converse  Operations,  Percentage,  Proportions,  Powers  and  Boots, 
Progressions,  Mensuration,  and  Examination  and  Miscellaneous  Problems, 
the  whole  followed  by  a  Mannal  of  Methods  and  Suggestions  for  the  Obe  of 
Teachers.  , 

The  book  is  beantifully  illnstratsd  with  cuts  and  diagrams,  and  in  styles 
'pe  and  mechanical  execution  it  challenges  comparison, 
le  attention  of  live,  progressive  teachers  Is  especially  invited  to  the 
many  new  and  valuable  features  of  this  work.  The  radical  changes  from 
the  stereotyped  plan  of  other  works  upon  the  same  subject  ase  the  result  of 
lon^  experience,  extended  observation,  careful  study,  and  a  thorough  ao- 
(Kiaintance  both  with  schools  and  business  ;  and  they  are  destined  to  work  a 
change  in  methods  of  teaching  that  shall  result  in  makin^^  (what  all  previ- 
ous methods  have  failed  to  do;  good,  practical  Arithmeticians. 

Price  $1.      Liberal  Term*  for  UxammetHon  or  Introduction. 

Dr.  Frenches  full  series  consists  of  the  following  books  : 

I.  First  liessons  In  N ambers.   16  mo.   40  cents. 

II*  Elementary  Arltlftmefic  for  tike  Slats*    l&mo.   60  cents. 

III.  JVentnl  Arltlimetle.    (In  Press.) 

IV.  Common  Soliool  ArltMmstlo.    IS  mo.   $l« 

V.  Academic  Arltlimo tie.    (In  preparation.) 


2.    NO.  VL   OF  HARPER^S  WRITING-BOOKS- 


MABOUTAL  DBAWIHO  LB8S0HS. 

COMPLKTINO  THE  COMMON  SOHOOL  COURBK  OF  THIS  SbRIBB. 


Teachers  are  well  aware  that  children  are  fond  of  making  pictures,  and 
that  exercises  in  drawing  improve  a  person^s  hand-writing,  and  vice  versa. 
Drawing  has  not  been  generally  introduced  into  schools,  because  no  suitable 
books  could  be  obtained,  and  few  teachers  are  competent,  without  a  book,  to 
give  instruction  in  the  art;  these  books,  however,  are  BUCcessfnUy  used  in 
schools  whose  teachers  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  drawing. 

This  Series  contains  a  Ryra  metrical  System  of  Fenmanship,  easily  acquired 
and  rapidlv  written.  Tiie  ^'helps^'  t<»  the  acquisition  of  this  system  are  sim- 
ple ana  valuable^  and  the  svstem  is  what  its  name  indicates,  *'  Rymmetrical*' 
— every  letter  being  formed  upon  geometrical  principles  of  unvarying  pro- 
portions. 

The  drawing-lessouM  commence  with  straight  lines  of  the  same  slope  as 
the  main  lines  of  the  writing,  and  progress,  step  by  step,  threugfa  straight 
and  curved  lines,  geometrical  forms,  arohiteotnre  and  folisge,  perspective, 
figures  of  animals,  persons,  etc.  Bules  and  directions  are  printed  upon  the 
cover  of  each  book,  making  each  number  complete  in  itself. 

Price  per  Do»en,t^    LiberatTenrnfor  JntrodMetkm* 

flABPBE  k  mrrms,  p«ummb» 

U  IfeHBUfai  Sfian,  Htm  Ttrlu 

W.  p.  BOGEBS,  P.  O.  Box  tO,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 

Oeneral  Agent  for  inlrodvctioii,  of  Harper  A  Brothers*  books,  in  Indiaaft. 
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THE   GERMAN  ENGLISH  GUIDE, 

[EINO  a  Complete  Practical  Grammar  of  the  Kflgliah    Language  for 
Oermans,  and  the  German  Language  for  thoai-  Speaking  English. 

By  HENRY DOERNER,  Profewn-  o  German. 

This  work  has  b«eD  prepartd  with  npeoial  reRard  to  Aueric«n  Schools.  It  meet*  tho 
wants  of  Aeademfes  and  of  Colleges,  as  well  a«  thoRe  of  the  Common  Schools,  in  which  Ger- 
man as  well  as  English  is  taught.  It  cai:  be  owed  by  Germans  who  m  ish  to  stady  the  Ba- 
gllsh  language,  and  by  A.ng*o-Amer{ciin8  who  desires  knowledge  of  the  German  tongae, 
since  the  grammar  of  the  two  laiigi/sfreR  Iw  treated  of  both  in  German  and  English.  In  this 
way  it  supplies  the  learner  with  a  practical  grammar  of  his  mo  her  tongae,  and  at  the  saoM 
time  serves  as  a  grammar  and  exercise  book  of  the  additional  laiigoage,  which  he  desires 
io  learn. 

Hie  distinguishing  features  of  thin  work  Hre: 

1st.  It  embodies  most  recent  discoverit^ii  In  grammatical  analysin.  3nd.  The  student 
finds  ready  to  his  hand  the  most  approved  orthcepy.  3rd  The  natural  method  of  teaching 
languages  is  here  observed  more  closelv  and  its  requirements  are  more  studiouslv  talftlled 
than  any  other  work  of  the  kind  heretofore  pablishe  i.  ^th.  Not  syntactical  dependence 
and  arrangement  merely,  but  the  most  eletfaiit  forms  of  expression  attainable  by  the  author 
have  been  solicitously  wrought  out,  and  here  presente.1  as  models  for  the  young  pupil. 
0th.  Beneath  the  exercises,  aphorisms  and  proverbs  ^  1th  which  the  work  abounds,  the 
most  cursory  glance  cannot  fail  to  discover  a  highly  practical,  moral  tone,  which  must  exert 
a  very  wholesome  influence  upon  the  young  atndent. 

JQ^The  publishers  solicit  a  critical  examination  of  thii*  valuable  educational  work. 

Part  First,  $0.50  per  Bosen.    Part  Seoond  will  ba  ready  by  Aug.,  1869. 
COPIES  SKNT  TO  TBACMFRN,  BT  MAIL,  FOR  30  CTS: 


T^-FLAJ\?S7'X.-S9 


COURSE  of  Systematic  and  ProgreBsive  Drawing,  in  six  parts,  And 
Teacher's  Guide. 

By  ROBERT  DEMCKER,  Profaaor  of  Drawing, 

Four  Additional   Parts,  for  Academies  and  High  Schools,  will   be 

Ready  about  July. 


This  work  is  peculiarlv  adapted  to  the  present  stage  of  educational  science.  It  is  not  a 
promiscuous  selection  of  easy  sketches— nothing  of  the  sort— but  it  is  a  guide  through  • 
eonrse  of  exercises  such  as  are  b*>st  adapted  to  develop  and  strengthen  the  faculties  indis- 
pensable to  the  genius  in  drawing— the  original  drangbtsmaii. 

It  is  claimed  by  the  author,  that  these  faculties  are  not  strengthened,  nor  even  exeited. 
by  merely  requiring  the  pupil  to  imitate  a  given  model  or  pictnr;  Consequently  the 
author  has  required  that  the  teacher  shall,  by  the  most  simple  beginnings,  the  most  natur- 
al advanoes  and  suggestive  questioning,  drav)  <mt.  educe  the  principles  of  drawing  from  the 
scholar  himself;  thus  necessitating  that  in  so  far  as  he  d^awt  at  all,  he  draws  as  a  self- 
artist. 

The  six  parts  are  so  constructed  an  to  meet  the  wants  of  teachers  in  the  several  grades  of 
Common  Behools. 

PART  I— contains  exercises  liy  which  teacherM  may  train  very  yciung  scholars  in  the 
close  observation  of  position  direction  and  flistance  PRT  II— for  the  next  grade  of 
scholar,  treats  of  compsrison  of  lines  and  areas,  with  simple  undivided  curves.  PART  III — 
gives  also  constructive  drawing.  PART  IV— treats  of  the  units  of  measure  and  of  propor- 
tloB,  platting,  map  drswing,  and  of  vegetable  forms.  PART  V-^contains  divisions  of  areas 
of  more  complex  figures  also  vegetable  and  animal  forms.  PART  VI— for  the  highest 
grades,  gives  distinctive  forms  of  crystals,  geometry,  mosaic  work,  plants,  animals,  and 
ardtltacture ;  also  the  ftindamental  laws  of  pen*pectlve. 

P»rt  Ist.  per  dtsao    ti.76;  2d,  4.^5;  3d,  4.7ft;  4th,  5.Mt  ftth,  d.00; 
•lb,  7.00;  TMeben'  Glide,  %iM  per  dezee. 

SENT  TO  TEACHERS  BY  MAIL,  (Prepaid.) 
Partlflt,aOe.    Sid,  lOe.    trd,  40e.    4th,  45c.   Ath,SOc   «th,  tfOe.  Glide  tik. 

SPECIAL  TERMS  TO  SCHOOLS  FOR  INTRODUCTION. 

KHR€K>ni^,  FROBRI«JbR  4c  €XK, 

S.  W.  Cor.  Poartb  and  Walnut  Sto.,  CiaotpDatt,  O. 


GUTOT'S 


eries  #f 


BMBRACIKG  THB  FOLLOWING: 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OP  GEOGRAPHY.. 

ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY  FOR  PRIMARY  CLASSES. 

INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY :  A  Study  of  Form  and  Location. 
COMMON  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY:  A  General  View  of  the  Continents  and  all 
the  Principal  Countries  of  the  Earth. 

.  QUYOTS  OBOQRAPHIBS  will  be  Rent  for  examination  by  mail,  poet  paid,  to  any  addreas,  on 
r0<56ipt  of  eo  cents  for  the  *' Introduction ;"  '40  cents  for  the  '^Elementary;**  80  cents  fbr  the 
^^Tntermedliite,"  and  91*35  for  the  ^'Common  SchooP'  book. 

SPEOIAIi  TERMS  FOR  DfTRODUCTIOir. . 

Tke  Great  Revolution  in  fieograpUcal  Tediing!     The  New  System  Trionpiiant  1 1 

lyOOOyOOO    Oox>lofli    JBIoXdX 

Public  Schools,  District  Schools,  Union  Schools,  Colleges,  Normal  Schools,  Semina- 
ries, AcadeiQie^,  and  High  Schools  in  every  State  in  the  Union  hare  adopted  and 
are  now  using  Guyot'a  (Geographical  Text-books,  with  entire  saiis&ction. 


Charaoteristlos  of  Ouyot's  Oeocraphles. 

The  material  points  in  which  Prof.  Guyot's  Geographies  differ  widely 
from  iill  other  series,  and  to  which  your  attention  is  speciaUy  invited  are 
the  following : 

1.  They  teach  th^  pupil  to  consider  the  Olobe.as  formed  by. nature — called  Physical 
Geography — aa  first  in  importance. 

2.  To  consider  Man  tn  his  associaied  capacUj/ — called  Political  Geography — as 
second  in  importance. 

3.  They  show  that  the  Geoffraphp  of  Nature,  primarily  controls,  the  Oeogrofphy  qf 
Jfan,  and,  therefore,  that  Political  Geography  cannot  be  intelligibly  stamed  inde- 
pendently of  Physioiil  Geography. 

4.  •  In  accordance  with  this  view,  the  text  and  maps  are  arranged  so  as  to  advanee 
the  study  of  Physical  and  Political  Geography  simultaneously. 

5.  Geography  is  taught  as  a  science  and  its  topics  presented  in  their  natural  order 
cf  dependence :  1.  Position  on  the  Earth.  2.  Size  and  Contour.  8.  Sur&ce  Eleva- 
tions. 4.  Inland  Waters.  5.  Climate.  6.  Vegetation.  7.  Animals.  8.  Man. 
0.  Distribution  of  Man  in  his  associated  capacity. 

0.  By  generalizing  facUiy  of  surface,  sou,  climate  and  productions  in  describing 
particular  States,  and  omitting  to  repeat  facts  which  are  common  to  a  whole  group  or 
section,  the  study  of  Geography  is  made  less  tiresome  to  the  young. 

7.  The  text*  V-vince  a  Knowledge  of  the  science  of  education,  by  uniformly  adapt- 
ing the  mode  of  instruction  to  the  laws  of  mental  awakening  and  growth. 

8.  Colors  are  emfioyed  t/>  represent  surface  elevations  ;  political  boundaries  are  marked 
by  colored  lines. 

9.  While  horning  the  size  and  form  of  natural  and  political  divisions,  the  pupil 
<V>es  not  depend  on  the  old  mode  of  verbal  description  and  surface  coloring,  but  is 
taught  to  construct  these  divisions,  because  what  he  sees  with  his'eyes  and  e&netruets 
toitfi  Jiis  hands,  will  be  easily  remembered. 

10.  By  simple,  8}'stematic  instructions  in  map-drawing  placed  in  the  body  of  the 
tQXts,  very ,  young  pupils  can  determine  the  size,  and  construct  the  form  of  any  State 
or' country  as  readily  and  accurately  as  they  can  solve  a  simple  problem  in  intefiectual 
arithmetic. ' 

11.  They  so  classify  and  arrange  all  the  rueful  facts  of  Geography,  that  they  are 
conveniently  taught,  easily  acquired  and  remembered,  and  advantageously  applied. 

Address, 

HABLEY,  HILL  A  CO. 

BOOKSELLERS  and  PUBLISHERS, 

41   Madison  Street  CHICAGK). 


NATURAL  SS&ISS   OF  ASITHKSTICS. 


rELTER*S  FIRST  LESSONS. 

PXLTXB*(}  FIR8T  LS980N8.  With  more  than  Aizty  Bniptivingfi,  executed  in  the  hlghaet  style  of 
the  art,  fh>in  original  deelgns,  by  the  ben  artieta. 

FELTER'S  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC. 

ra/rBR*8  PRDCART  ABITHMSTIC,  Illasirated.  Mental  and  Written  ArlthmeUc  in  Alternate  Sz- 
erclaet,  with  and  without  Annwen*. 

FELTERS   INTERMEDIATE  ARITHBCETIC. 

FKLTBRM)  INTBRMBDIATB  ARITHIICBTIC.  An  Blementary  Written  Arithmetic,  including  the 
Pnndamontal  Rules,  United  Statoe  Money,  Denominate  Nambert,  and  a  Hhort  Conme  on  Fiactfcma 
and  Interest. 

FELTERS  QRAMMAR-SOHOOL  ARITHMETIC. 

PKLTBR'8  QRAMMAR-SCHOOL  ARITHMBTIC.  Parti.  Review  ot  the  Intermediate.  PartIL  An- 
alytical and  Practical  Treatment  of  Subjecta  nece^Mry  In  a  Commercial  and  Practical  Bducatloii. 
Part  III..  TJfb  Infurance,  Progres«ionA,  Permntatlonu,  etc.    With  and  without  Aiiawera. 

FELTER*S  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC. 

PRLTKR*H  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC.  Intermediate;  and  Part  II.  of  GRAMMAIU9CHOOL. bonnd 
in  one  volume.    With  Answers.  x 

FELTERS  INTELLECTUAL  ARITHMETIC. 
PKLTBR*8  INTBLLBCTUAL  ARITHMBTIC.    Mental  Bzercues,  with  Blackboard  nimitnitlom. 

FELTER*S   MANUAL  OF  ARITHMETIC. 

FBLTBR'S  MANUAL  OF  ARITHMBTIC,  for  TBaoHXBa.  Methods  of  Oral  Clau  and  Individual  In- 
ntructlon. 


*Copicrt  for  examination  will  be  tent  to  any  addreiw,  on  receiptor  Fifteen  Centa  for  FIRST 
L1BB80N8,  OR  PRDCART,  Fifty  CenU  for  INTBRMBDIATB  or  QRAMMARpBCHOOL,  and  Twenty- 
Ave  Centt  for  INTBLLBCTUAL  ARITHMBTIC.    SPBCIAL  TBRM8  FOR  INTRODUCTION. 


How  do  PELTER*8  ARITHMETICS  diffl»r  from  othoro? 

I.— In  the  lower  booka.  Mental  aud  81ate  Bxerclaes  are  introduced  aimultaneoualy. 
U._They  develop  the  idea  of  Numbora  by  means  of  Objects  and  Illustrations. 
HL— Tliey  do  not  tax  tbe  memory  of  the  young  pupil  in  commitiinff  abstract  definitioois  and,  to  hink. 

meaningless  rules. 
IV.— All  problems  are  solved  by  Analysis;  ail  rules  are  deduced  tnm  the  Analypis. 
V.  -They  present  so  great  a  number  and  variety  cX  ezamplen,  that  the  progress  of  the  pupil  ia  both 

natural  and  thorough. 
VL— The  Reviews  and  Teat  Qnestlona  are  so  aystematically  arranged,  that  the  utmoat  thorougimeea 
can  be  securedlwithont  the  annoyance  of  ''  turning  pupils  back,*'  to  be  driven  over  the  same 
ground  by  forced  marches. 
VIL--The  Metric  8yBtem  ia  thorooffhly  treated. 

FUIX  DBSCRIPnVB  CIRCULARS,  WITH  TBSTIMONIAI8  FROM   PRACTICAL  TBACHBB8« 
AND  PAMFHLBT  ON  ARTTHMBTICAL  TBACHINO,  »BNT  ON  APPUCATION. 

HADLEY,  HILL  &  CO., 

aOOKSBLLEM  AMB  FVBUSHEBS, 

41  K«diun  StTMt  GBZOAOa 
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NATURAL    SCIENCE. 


♦  ^ 


GOOLET'S  T£XT  BOOK  OF    GHEMISTBT: 

AN  ACCURATE,  MODERN  AND  SYSTEMATIC  EXPLANATION 

or  THB 

ELEMENTARY  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  SCIENCE,  ADAPTED  TO  USE  IN 

HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES,  WITH  ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Bj  LB  ROT  G.  GOOLBT,  LK  fnfmw  tf  Mateil  BeieMe  ii  New  Teit  Stite  NnmI  ScM 

Oat  7A,  Ubo.,  fpitli  aasitou  lQaitnlkM»  ulfam  wltb  "Oootoy'i  Vitinl  PkSoio^.  tl*S6. 

tUfl  ▼olame  \b  designed  to  be  a  Text-Book  of  Chemistry,  suited  to  the  wants  of  High-Schools  and 
Aeademlev.  1—It  contains  no  more  than  can  be  mastered  by  average  classes  in  the  time  nsnally  glTen 
to  the  study  of  Chemistry.  9— It  ia  thoroughly  systematized ;  the  order  and  developmant  of  subjects  la 
thought  to  be  logical,  and  the  arrangement  of  topics  especially  adapted  to  the  beat  methods  of  con- 
ducting the  exercises  of  the  class-room.  S— It  is  written  in  accordance  with  modem  theories,  and  it 
fitirly  represents  the  prerant  state  of  the  science  as  fiir  as  the  elementary  character  will  permit. 


COOLEY'S   NATURAL   PHILOSOPHY. 

A  VALUABLE  AND  ATTR^CTIVp  TBXT-B(M)K. 

One  Vol.  Itmo..  with  numerous  illustrations.    Price, flJH) 

Prom  the  numerous  letter*  received  lh>m  Teachers  using  COOLBT^S  NATUBAL  PIIILO0OPHT, 
we  select  the  following,  from  Jacob  8.  Moainu,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Albany  Academy : 

''  I  am  indebted  for  a  copy  of  Cooley*s  Natural  Philosophy,  for  which  I  have  delayed  aoknowledg 
ment  until  I  could  speak  fiH>m  a  practical  acquaintance  with  It ;  now  that  I  have  bad  one  class  complete 
the  book  In  course,  I  find  it  to  have  the  following  advantages : 

L— ^t  is  well  adapted  as  a  class-book,  containing  neither  too  much  nor  too  little  of  the  subjects 
treated  of;  these  are  well  elected,  leaving  out  some  which  every  teacher  looks  upon  with  dread  (Po- 
laiiaatiofi,  for  example,)  for  every  teacher  knows  how  Impossible  it  i«  to  make  ihem  of  pmcUcal  use  to 
a  class  in  PhilOHophy. 

n.->lti«  logical  arrangement,  the  plan  of  which  is  original.  There  is  a  certnln  amount  which  can  be 
learned  by  rote,  and  ought  to  be ;  each  new  tect  thus  learned  ba<(  a  logical  sequence  to  the  one  last 
before  it,  and  the  student  is  never  asked  to  commit  a  definition  before  he  has  had  its  explanation ;  this 
brings  the  definitions  at  the  end  instead  of  the  beginning— a  variation  which  will  bo  appreciated  by 
those  who  use  the  book. 

IIL— -The  practical  and  common  sense  manner  In  which  the  subjects  are  treated.  TUs  Is  so  marked, 
that  some  exceedingly  diflicnlt  matters  are  reduced  to  great  simplicity,  Headers  Interested  in  know- 
ing to  what  extent  this  really  valuable  feature  is  carried,  should  examine  Vis  Viva,  Variations  of  Bar- 
ometric Pressure,  Theory  of  Vibrations,  Ac 

IV.— The  new  matter  in  the  volume  entitles  it  to  more  than  a  passing  notice.  The  method  of  regis- 
tering vibrations  by  their  own  movementa— original  with  the  author,  and  now  flnt  annonneed  ia  a 
Text-Book— is  a  marvel  of  ingenuity  and  simplicity.  The  whole  volume  is  stamped  with  originality, 
and  bears  the  mark  ol  an  independent  thinker  as  well  as  close  student. 

Take  It  an  in  all,  it  is  the  best  book  of  the  kind  that  is  now  in  nse.  I  speak  tnm  a  somewhat  ezten  • 
■ive  acquaintance,  having  had  a  new  book  for  nearly  each  new  chiss  In  the  Academy.  I  am  happy  to 
My  that  this  book  fills  a  want  we  have  long  felt,  and  will  bo  continued  In  the  classes  under  my  charge. 

I  am,  very  truly  youn>,  JACOB  S.  M06HBR, 

Sept.  7, 1889  Professor  Chemistry,  Albany  Academy. 

The  above  books  sent  to  Teachers  for  examination,  post-paid,  on  receipt  of  two-thirds  ot  the  piloea 

HADLEY,  HUX  A  CO. 

•OOKSBLLBRS  AMD  PUSLIBNBIIBv 

41    ICadiPon  Street  CHICAGO 


FOR  THE  SCHOOI.  OB  FAMII.T. 

PERCE'S     MAGNETIC    CLOSES. 


THE  OnT  OI4)BES  S       8eiiil.MerldiaD.  . 


U       TulL  MerldUn  9 

Library    flylc,  Bplsndldlj 


Illustrate  Jttractlon  ..  ^"^'"„"'_„ 

,    _  for  Paroa'a  aiobwa, 

■fif    KraVltfltinn  I  r-'Anlnuliof  all  CIlDubn.- 

Ul    UlOlliClilUII  !  BlegHnlJyeoloiiKl.udmoDiilBd 

on    Ibennir.      I.    OlnJhi;    %. 
American  Bnflkto.  or  Blron :  L 

Camel:  4.  Wbilc:   0.    Hlppo- 

poUmnij  a.  OoriJJa:    7.    S«aL 
S.  Tiser:).  Reindeer:  10.  Unak 
Oi;ll.  tUm«;  IS.   K*nE*nx>. 
No  School  en  itttorH  lo  do  PRICK.  •!.». 

n.— "NmIodrI  Flagt."    B«iDll- 
fqll J  and  comillj  colored,  and 
.ll».«tl»m.  PBICK''«r»*"" 


a^  paid,  on  receipt  of  prica. 

HAMiiT,  glL  4  CO.,  tt  Ifaaimn  Straet,  Oimago. 

Chiyot's  Physical  Wall  Maps 

FOR     SCHOOLS. 
"GUYOTS  MAPS  are  Inoomparably  soperior."-ProC  L.  AQASSIZ. 


SERIES    No. 

orttaeDnlWd  Slatea »b" 


Ibp  of  Nortii  Amt 


Jap  of  Son.- „  „ 

Map  oftha  World  (Merc.  Projec.) WO 


SERIES   No.  3. 

Map  of  tfafl  Ualled  Slaloa.  Mip  orNorlti  America. 
Hap  or  Honlh  Amorlct.  Map  of  Cenri'BDrope. 
Hap  of  Alia.  Hap  of  Afrioi.  i. 

Hap  of  Baropo.  Map  of  tbo  World, 

Mill  at  Oceanlca. 

BKT,  (18.00 


SSSJ£SSiiBnri^::;::EE::---'   SSS  i      ^he  common  Sohwl  Serle^ 

MapofOcewUc. .»  00      The  DnI.ed  8»W !"r^«K         ^Vln! 


SERIES    No.   __ 

Map  of  the  United  Stalcg .,|  i  li 

Map  of  Nonh  AmeiiCB i  i 

M«Pof9oalh  America  K  i 


The  World  CMerc.  Projec. 


■I  Bnrope _ 

Bnropc W 

.luntralto  and  Oceanlca M 

PER  SRT,  las.    Packed  in  a  i 
"'.^'^'^l^'lS^JP^'^''  '"'  Oie  ealabratod  Geosrapher. 

of  the  Public  Hchool.  nf  .11  =F,do(,    It  will  be  found  e»pecl 

ate  pDE  np  In  a  handy  packa^.'  ai 
j'^"  ^tio'Ceieepl  Serlofi  No.  S.and  the  Common  Sehool  SMet) 

^r'^15i,T*H  *iy?^"J'^,"*P^  "  **'«'  ^"''"»'''  °«  Pri«.  ra  cent.. 

^^    ■,.,  D,  ~^*.e  "S!^*  ^man  Empiw,  net  price.  »15.00;  Map  of  Ancient 

nrvnl-H^>^'^^^\^^^S]^^^''^  "'"  ^^  «»W  sepanitcly,  if  desired. 
GLYOTS  MAP  DRAWING  CARDS.    Plain  paper,  nine  in  a  set      Prl<»  73CW, 
Ul  commanicatlani  with  mferunce  to  OUTOTTB  MAPS  ihonld  be  addrewed 

HADLEY,  HILL   &   CO., 
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SIMPLE,  PRACTICAL,  ANI^  BEAUTIFUL 


THE   STANDAED   IN   THE  UNITED   STATES  AND   IN 

ENGLAND. 


OVER  TWO  MILLION  COPIES  WILL  BE  SOLD  DUHING  THE 

COMING  YEAR. 


NINE-TENTHS  OF  THE  GOOD  WRITERS  AND  TEACHERS 
OF  PENMANSHIP  USE  THIS  SYSTEM. 


IT  IS  USED  IN  EVERY  COMMERCIAL  COLLEGE  IN  THK 

LAND. 


IT  IS  USED  IN  MORE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  THAN  ALL 

OTHERS  PUBLISHED. 


IT   IS   HIGHLY  RECOMMENDED    BY  ALL  THE   LEADING 

EDUCATORS  IN  TIHE  COUNTRY. 


THE   SPENCERIAN   KEY, 

The  only  cohflietk  and  Practical  GriDS  to  the  Science  of  Penmanship 
extant;  and  with  its  use,  any  Teacher,  however  poor  a  penman,  can  Teach  Writ- 
ing siiccoFsfuUy. 

SPENCERIAN     CHARTS 

— OP— 

Six  in  ITumber.     Size  24  by  30  Inohes. 


■♦♦— — -fc' 


Spencerian  Exercise  Card  and  Oblique  Lines. 


-•-♦ — 


Spencerian  Double  Elastic  Steel  Pens. 

These  Pens  are  used  in  all  the  Principal  Commercial  Colleges  in  the  United 
aitatea^  and  pronounced  by  Accountants,  Tsaehers,  Cl;ffh€ala  and  Chrrttpondenh 
the  Best  Pens  manufactured.  i^AMPLE  Cards  contain  all  the  Ib^trteen  Num- 
9«r«— price  85  cents* 

JBJgj^  Send  for  Catalogue  and  Circular.    Addrc.^^s 

ORRIN  REYNOLDS, 

3-tf  OeMToi  Spenoerian  Affent, 

OIBc©  at  BOWBM,  Stewart  &  Co.'s.  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.. 
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[    Magill's   French  Series, 

\  COMPLETED. 

{[agiU's  French  Grammar, 

M agill's  Key  to  French  Grammar, 

Magill's  Introductory  French  Reader, 

Magill's  Prose  and  Poetry  (just  out). 


The  publishers  take  pleasure  in  announcing  the  completion  of  this  French  Series  by  the  recent 

ae  of  Magrill's  French  Prose  and  Poetry.    This  volume  of  choice  selections  is 

eparcd  as  a  sequel  to  the  author's  "  Introductory  French  Render/'  an  advanced  French  Reader, 
signed  for  the  use  of  pupils  who  have  made  some  progress  in  the  study  of  the  French  Lan- 
age.  These  selections  are  culled  from  the  principal  classic  French  poets  and  prose  writers, 
\m  the  age  of  Lonis  XIV.  to  the  present  day.     The  several  authors  are  introduced  in  chrono- 

Irical  order.  In  connection  with  the  more  prominent  authors,  introductory  notices  are  given 
I  French),  which,  taken  together,  form  a  brief  outline  of  the  history  of  French  literature  during 
b  past  two  hundred  years. 

^his  compilation  has  been  made  to  meet  the  growing  demand  for  selections  from  the  best 
thors,  "  such  as  will  most  thoroughly  train  the  pnpils  in  idiomatic  usages  and  the  complete 
derstanding  of  the  language,  and  render  them  familiar  with  the  treasures  of  its  literatnre." 
part  I*  is  devoted  to  selections  in  prose,  beginning  with  Balzac,  whose  style  is  remarkable 
r  its  purity,  and  who  is  regarded  the  founder  of  modem  French  prose  literature,  and  ending 
h  extracts  from  some  of  the  most  illustrious  writers  of  the  present  day. 
Part  II»y  containing  selections  in  poetry,  begins  with  Malherbe, '  and,  following .  chrono- 
^cal  order,  comes  down  to  our  own  times. 

'Part  III.  consists  of  a  brief  treatise  on  French  versification.    The  whole  is  followed  by 

i  planatory  and  critical  notes  on  the  text  of  the  several  authors,  which  add  much  to  the  interest 

•  d  the  usefulness  of  the  work  as  a  class  text- book. 

},  » 

I  ©EBMAKe 

r  CampbeU's  New  Elementary  German  Granunar. 

EThe  aim  of  this  work  is  to  make  a  practical  application  of  the  improvements  developed  by  the 
3wth  of  the  modern  science  of  Comparative  Philology. 

j|The  author  presents  the  German  language  to  American  learners  who  are  presumed  to  be  at- 
tainted with  the  English  language,  by  way  of  comparison  with  the  English  in  its  points  of  simi- 
.*ity  and  of  difference. 

KThe  plan  is  simple,  philosophical,  and  practical ;  and  the  work  is  proving  itself  eminently  snc- 
j;Asful.    It  has  received  very  flattering  encomiums  from  high  authorities  in  all  parts  of  the 
;antry  where  German  is  taught. 
iThe  book  is  divided  into  three  parts  :  — 


f  Part  I. — Genebal  Principles; 


',  Part  II. —  Synopses  — Forms  op  Words; 

f^  Part  III.  —  Special  Principles,  Heading,  and  Analysis; 

kf  lowed  by  a  German  and  English  Vocabulary  to  Fart  III.    It  contains  also  an  English  and 

iirman  Vocabulary  to  Part  I.  

;      ABBITI0NAL    F¥BM€ATI0lfS, 

[^rosby's  Greek  Series.    Richard's  Latin  Liessons.    Hannaford  &  Pay- 
I  son's  Book-keepingr.    P.  D.  &  S.  Steel  Pens. 

! Those  desiring  to  know  more  of  onr  publications  are  requested  to  correspond  with  ns  freely. 
i)eral  terms  will  bo  given  for  first  introduction. 


GUYOT'S 


Series  of 


EMBRACIHO  TnB  FOLLOW'ISYO: 

INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  STUDY  OF  GEOGRAPHY. 

ELEMENTARY  GEOGRAPHY  FOR  PR13IARY  CLASSEa 

INTERiMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY;  A  Study  of  Form  and  Locatkm. 
COMMON  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHY:  A  General  View  of  tlio  Coulincnto  and  all 
Uic  PriDciiml  Countries  of  tlic  Earth. 


GUTOTS  OBOGRArrilKS  will  be  ficnt  for  exnmlnaUnn  by  mail,  pwt  paid,  to  aay  tOAnm^  «■ 
receipt  of  (iO  ceuta  Tor  the  "Introductfnn;'*  40  cunts  for  tbn  **  Klementar j  :**  80  ctBte  te  the 
'^I]iter]iiedlAle,''ttid  $1^  for  the  ''Common  Schtjor*  book. 

SPECIAIi  TERMS  FOR  INTRODUCXIOIT. 

The  Great  SevolulioD  in  Gfo^phical  TeackiD^!     The  New  Systea  Trinifhaitll 

Pablic  Schools,  District  Schools,  Union  Schools,  Colleges,  Normal  Schools,  Semioa- 

rie8»  Academics, nml  lligli  Schools  in  every  St-itc  in  tlic  Union  liuve  adopted  and 

arc  now  using  Guyot*s  Geographical  Text-hooks,  with  entire  satisiaction. 

CSharacsteristios  of  GuyoVs  Geocrapliies* 

Tho  material  points  in  which  Prof.  Guyot's  Geographies  dilTer  widely 
from  all  other  series,  and  to  which  your  attention  is  specially  iuirited  are 
the  following: 

1.  Tliey  teach  the  pnpil  to  consider  the  <72o&0  as  formed  by  notutv— called  Physical 
Geography — as  first  in  iuijK)riancc. 

2.  1  o  considt  r  Han  in  his  aaaodaied  capaeUy—cxiWedi  Political  Geography— as 
second  in  importance. 

8.  They  show  thot  the  Geography  q^  Natvrey  primnrily  controls  the  Oeography  nf 
ifan,  and,  tlun  fore,  that  Political  Geography  cannot  be  inteUlgibly  gtucQed  inde- 
pendently of  Piiysica)  Gcograpliy. 

4  In  accordance  with  tliis  view,  the  text  and  maps  arc  arranged  so  as  to  adTaaee 
the  study  of  Pliysical  and  Political  Geography  simultaneously. 

5.  Geography  is  taught  as  a  science  and  its  topics  present!  d  in  tlieir  natural  crdtir 
<f  dependence :  1.  Position  on  the  Earth.  2.  Size  and  Contour.  8.  SurlUcc  Eleva- 
tions. 4.  Inland  Waters.  6.  Climate.  C.  Vegetation.  7.  Animala  8.  Man. 
9.  Distribution  of  Man  in  his  associated  capacity. 

0  ^  Bv  generalizing  facte^  of  surface,  soil,  climate  and  productions  in  describing 
particular  States,  and  omitting  to  repeat  facte  which  arc  common  to  a  whole  group  or 
section,  the  study  of  Geography  is  made  less  tiresome  to  the  young. 

7.  The  texts  evince  a  knowledge  of  the  science  of  education,  by  uniformly  adapt- 
ing the  mode  of  instruction  to  the  laws  of  mental  awakening  and  growth. 

8.  CdloTs  are  employed  to  repreeent  eufface  dewUions  ;  political  botmdaries  are  marked 
by  colored  lines. 

9.  While  learning  the  me  and  form  of  natural  and  political  divisions,  the  pnpfl 
^oes  not  depend  on  tlic  old  mode  of  verbal  description  and  surface  coloring,  but  is 
taught  to  construct  these  divisions,  because  what  he  sees  with  his  eyes  and  eondmOU 
wtKlds  Tiands,  wiU  be  easily  remembered. 

10.  By  simple,  systematic  instructions  in  map-drawing  placed  In  the  body  of  the 
texts,  very  young  pupils  can  determine  the  size,  and  construct  tiie  form  of  any  Slate 
or  country  as  readily  and  accurately  as  they  can  solve  a  simple  problem  in  inteUectual 
arithmetic. 

11.  They  so  classify  and  arrange  all  the  usrful  &cts  of  Geography,  that  they  an 
conveniently  taught,  easily  acquired  and  remembered,  and  advantageously  applied. 

Address, 

HADLEY,  HILL  &i  CO. 

41  Madison  St,  CHICAGO. 


NATUHAL  SE&IES  OF   ARITBIIETICS. 


FELTER'B  FIRST  LESSONS. 

WMUTMtn  flRST  LBS0N8.  With  mote  ttain  rizty  Bogmriags,  «nealtdtaill»hlgkw%itfl»«C 
tbt  Art,  IhMB  offlgiiud  deslgni,  b j  tbt  bait  •rtiiti. 

FELTER'S  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC. 

Vn/rXBV  PRIMART  ARrmMSnC,  lUiutatod.  ]f«nUl  and  Written  AilthMttc  la  lUMMtoEB- 
•lelMt,  with  and  witbont  Aoamtn. 

FELTER*S  INTERMEDIATE  ARITHMETIC. 

FILTER'S  INTBRVSDUTB  AUTUMmo.  Aa  msmuktuy  WHttmi  Arithaetk,  ladadtaC  tte 
FandABiBnUl  BnlM,  Ualtad  StatM  Mobaj,  Denoaiinate  Nnmbeit,  and  a  Short  Ooana  oa  ftectiaaa 
andlnUratt. 

FELTER'S  QRAMMAR-SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC. 

rKLTBR*S  GRASniAR-SCnOOL  ARITEMETIC.  Paitl.  Review  of  the  Intermediate.  ftrtIL  An- 
alytical and  Practical  Ttreatment  of  Sol^ecU  neceaaary  In  a  Conunatcfad  and  Pnctleal  Xdncattoa. 
Fart  m.  Lift  LMOiaaee,  PkoKieaaiona,  Penaatationa,  ete.    With  and  wlthont 


FELTER*S  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC. 

rKLTSR*8  PRACTICAL  ARTTHM ITIC.  InterMadlate ;  and  Fart  IL  of  GRAMMAB^CBOOKift 
In  one  Tohune.   With  Aaawen. 

F£LTER*8  INTELLECTUAL  ARITHMETIC. 
FXLTBR*8  INTKLLBCTUAL  ARITEIMJETIC.    Mental  Bxerdaea,  with  Bkckboard  OhutiatlQBa. 

FELTER8  MANUAL  OF  ARITHMETIC. 


FBLTER'8  MANUAL  OF  ARITHMBTIC.  for  TaAoaaaa.   Methoda  of  QralGlaaa  aad  ladMdaal  la- 

atructlon. 


'  Copies  for  examination  will  be  sent  to  any  addresa,  on  reoelpt  of  Fifteen  Ceata  Ibr  FIBS  B 
LBB80NS,  on  PRIMARY,  Fifty  Cento  for  INTBRMBDIATB  on  QRAMMAB8CHOOL,  aad  Tw»tj- 
flye  Cento  for  INTBLLBCTUALABTTHMBTIC.    8PBCIAL  TBBM8  FOB  IMTBODUCTIOM. 


How  do  rELTER*S  AHITHMKTICS  diftor  from  othoro? 

I.— In  the  lower  books.  Mental  aad  State  Bxereises  are  latrodnced  simnltaneonaly. 
II.— They  develop  the  idea  of  Numbers  by  means  of  Objecto  and  Illastratlona. 
nL— They  do  not  tax  the  memoiy  of  the  yonng  pnpU  In  committing  abstract  dndnltlnas,  aad«  to  1 

meaningless  roles. 
XV.— All  problems  are  solved  by  Analysis ;  ail  rales  are  dedaeed  lh>m  the  Aaalyaia. 
v.— They  present  so  great  a  number  and  vailety  of  examples,  that  the  pn^graaa  of  the  papU  la  balh 

natnral  and  thorough. 
VL— The  Reviews  and  Test  Questions  are  ao  systcnutlcaUy  amagedi  that  the  atmoat  thornnghaaaa 
can  be  secured  without  the  annoyance  of  **  tuning  papUa  back,"  tobe  drlvaa  over  the  aaaM 
groaad  by  forced  marches. 
Vn.— The  Metric  Systom  is  thoroughly  treated. 

FULL  DBSCRIPTIYB  C1BCULAB8,  WITH  TB8TIMONIALII  FROM  PRACTICAL  TBAGHBBB, 
AND  PAMPHLET  ON  ARITHMBTICAL  TBACHING,  8BNT  ON  APPUCAnON. 

HADLEY,  HUX  ic  CO. 

41  Madison  St  CHICAGK).    t 


NATURAL    SCIENCE. 


^  * 


JUST    PtrBXiISSXlD* 

GOOLETS  TEXT  BOOK  OF   GHEMISTRT: 

AN  ACCURATB,  MODERN  AND  8TSTSMATI0  B3LPLANATI0N 

OF  nn 
SLEMENTART  PRINCIPLES  OF  THE  SCIENCE,  ADAPTED  TO  UBB  IN 

HIGH  SCHOOLS  AND  ACADEMIES,  WITH  ILLUSTRATIONa 

By  U  101  a  GOOUT.  kJL,h^km  if  Satail  Icmm  ii  inr  I«k  ftaU  Uad  UnL 

1U»  folume  Is  dMigDod  to  b«  a  Text  Book  of  CbemlBtry,  raited  to  the  wants  of  BDgli'Acbooli  sni 
Aeadomias.  1— It  oontalns  no  more  Hum  can  be  mastered  by  average  classfls  In  the  time  nsnally  given 
lo  the  stud  J  ol  Cbemlstry.  l^lt  la  thorooghly  systcmat  ized ;  tbe  order  and  developments  of  snldeds 
is  thooght  to  be  logical,  and  the  amngoment  of  topics  especially  adapted  to  the  best  methods  9i  oan- 
dncting  tbe  exercises  of  the  class-room.  8— It  is  written  in  accordanee  with  modern  theeilea,  and  It 
fldrly  represents  the  present  state  ol  the  science  as  Ihr  as  the  elementary  character  will  permit 


COOLEY'S   NATURAL   PHiLOSOPHY. 

A  YALUABLB  AND  ATTRACTIVB  TEXT-BOOK. 

One  Vol.  Ifmo.,  with  nnmeronsillastntions.  Price,         ......       91.BOL 

From  the  nnmerons  lettera  received  from  Teachen  nslng  COOLETV  NATURAL  FHIL06OFHT, 
we  select  the  following,  fh>m  JACon  S.  IIosoxe,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Albany  Aeadtmy : 

*«  Ism  indebted  fbr  a  copy  of  Cooley^s  Natural  Philosophy,  for  which  1  have  delaysd  acknowMf- 
ment  nntil  I  conld  spenk  from  a  practical  acquaintance  with  It ;  now  that  I  have  had  one  elaweomplete 
the  book  in  coarse,  1  And  It  to  hsve  the  following  advantages: 

I.— It  is  well  adapted  as  a  class-book,  containing  neither  too  mnch  nor  too  little  of  the  mV|Mta 
treated  of;  these  are  woU  selected,  leaving  ont  some  m'hich  every  teacher  looks  npon  with  dread 
(Polarisation,  for  example),  for  evoiy  teacher  knows  how  impossible  it  is  to  make  them  of  praeUcal  nan 
to  a  class  in  Philosophy. 

n.— lu  logical  arrangement,  the  plan  of  which  is  original.  There  is  a  certain  amonnt  whkh  onbn 
learned  by  rote,  and  oogbt  to  be ;  each  new  fiict  thus  learned  haa  a  logical  soqoenee  to  the  one  laM 
beflbre  it,  and  the  stndent  is  never  ssked  to  commit  a  dcflultion  before  he  haa  had  its  exptanatloo ;  thto 
brings  the  definitions  at  the  end  instead  of  the  beginning— a  variation  which  will  be  apprsdatad  hf 
those  who  nee  the  book. 

m.^The  practical  and  common  sense  manner  in  which  the  snbjocts  ars  treated.    1%ls  la  an  1 
that  some  exceedingly  difflcnlt  mattera  are  ruduced  to  great  simplicity.    Beaden  tntersatad  in 
Ing  to  what  extent  this  really  valoable  featnre  ia  carried,  shonld  examine  Via  Viva,  Variatloas  of  Ba»> 
ometifc  Presanre,  Theory  of  Vibrations,  Ac. 

rv.— The  new  matter  in  the  volume  entitles  It  to  more  than  a  passing  notice.  Ae  method  of  ragla- 
taring  vibrations  by  their  own  movements— origlnsl  with  the  author,  and  now  first  aamNueesd  la  a 
Text-Book— Is  a  marvel  of  Ingenuity  and  simplicity.  The  whole  volume  Is  stamped  with  origlnalttyf 
and  bean  the  mark  of  an  independent  thinker  as  well  as  close  student. 

Ttte  it  all  in  all,  it  is  the  best  book  of  the  kind  that  Is  now  In  use.  I  speak  IWim  a  somewhat  esttm. 
eive  scqnalntance,  having  had  a  new  book  for  nearly  each  new  class  In  the  Academy.  1  am  happy  !• 
any  that  this  book  fills  a  want  we  have  kmg  felt,  and  will  be  continued  in  the  ctossesnnder  my  ehaign. 

I  tm,  very  truly  yours,  JACOB  8.  H OfillXB, 

Sept.  7,  im.  Profbasor  of  Cbamlstry,  llhaay . 


The  abovn  hooka  aeirt  f  Teachers  Ibr  OTamlnatloii,  poatjiatd,  an  receipt  of  I  wi  thliia  of  tho 

HADLEY,  HILL  A  CO. 

41  Madison  St  CHICAGO. 


FOR  TBE  SCHOOI.  OR  FAMILT. 

PERCE'S    MAGNETIC    GLOBES. 


TH£  OXI.-T  GLOBEl 

Illustrate  Attraction 
of  Gravitation  I 


_  glTUS  ISJt  PUCi& 

B       niltiBMnd tUD 

6      flcDil-Muridlu iM 

t      nitn»iand ItM 


Pllll  llDTKItW... 

Plain  KtniHl 

evml-Mcrliltao.. 
Fuji  Murldlaii. 


Llbtarj    11  fie,  f  [ikndldlf 


btra  Masnatki  Oblaota 
for  fanw'a  Oioti**. 
L— "AnlmnkoCall  CllnulcL' 
ItaginllTCiilorud.iiiil  monoled 
~  HiKiKia.  1.  Ulnttc;  1 
-- —  '"'ilmot  UImodi  8. 
wuiDi,  V.  iiiHilc;  &  Utppo- 
potKnna;  B.  (intllla;  T.  BeaL 
S.  Tleer  i  a.  llvlndccr ;  10.  Mi»k 
Oi:Tl.  iJanwi  U.  K«D|ani& 


n.— "Kallinial  Flagt."    Baantl- 
tallr  anil  cnrrrrlly  cnloml.  and 

... ^ monnti-d  on  Maoiwu. 

»nho«  IhaB.  PRICE.  tiJo. 

^P~ni«M  Ottlwla  m  paekad 
•Bcnrclr  <n  mill,  tnpcr  00I*« 
and  win  b«  aont  l<y  null,  poat' 
age  paid,  oa  rcculpi  ofprtc*. 

HADLET.  HILL  &  CO.  41  Madison  St.  nhicago. 

Guyot's  Physical  Wall  Maps 

FOU     SCHOOLS. 
"OUTOT^  UAPS  in  inoompBrftbl;  aaperlor."-Pro£  L.  ACULSSIZ. 


SERIES    No.  I. 


N«Bi>riIwC*tTed  _  .. 
Hap  Hi  North  AtiMrtca. 
Hapollhiulh  Aiuorira, 
llapotll«\Vor"'"— 
Hapol  Kiinipa, 

Map  or  A>U iM  I'j 

HapoT  AMra  0  U 

" KBrO|M B  M 


Udlerc  Praiec.) 1' 


MMfidt* 


SERIES   No.   9. 


Hapof  A-la 

Mapal  AMca 

Hapol  Uruanka 

Hapol  ibc  llimlrpbani. 


SERIES    No.  3. 


»l»,.<.r  Bampe,                   lUpoT  Um  WorU. 
"VErr^:\%n.    r.t.pI.an..tp.H«la. 
Tho  Common  School  Serlos. 

Bonlh  Amorlca'. JSIo. 

81^ 

Ti>atrDr1<V(Morc!'Pra>ic.).'.  an  In. 

Auxtmlla  and  Oeunlra Kin. 

Kla. 

TElt  HET,  t«.    [IclEOd  In 

_.    .    ._ prepared  by  Ihecololinited  OooBrapScr,  Praf  Arnold  Onjot, 

«n>Mlally  r.ir  ihe  arc  oT  Ihu  l>nl<llc»i;bool>  of  all  Kradoa.    It  will  he  fmi"  ' '-" ■  -  '-  "' — — 

BchoolF,  R>  llio  Maiwaraoril' ' -""    —  ' ■-  -  "— 


aab  tranfponalhmaiHirularaiiniMrviiilnnaiHl  naa. 
'  —  Xhj>.  or  an*  unmlwr  of  Hap*  of  ihul*— ■"'— 
I  Mteclvd,  If  a  lull  Hit  la  uul  rsqulnMl. 


aim,  and  are  pot  Bp  lii  *  band;  paekaxo,  aululila  both  Ic 
(if  Itiap*  of  iiiu  ttuclaa(eiMpt  Suka  Ko.  S,  and  Un  O 


A  KEY  TO  OUTOrS  MAPS.    Ono  Volnmc,  net  price,  76  cents. 

CLASSICAL  SI  APS.— Miin  of  ihcltciman  Empire,  nt.1  [iricc.  tl.VOO;  irnpnTAndntt 
Greuco,  tvlili  PInn  or  tlic  City  nf  Allicna,  | ISj  Mnn  uf  luiliii,  wilii  Plnn  at  the 
City  or  nnme,  |1S.    Tlio CloMim)  Mapa  nil!  be  mIU  •epAniUly,  IT  ilixlrvd. 

amrora  map  DIUWINQ  cards.    PUEu  paper,  nine  In  a  bcL    Vtiot,  TSota. 
<ll  waalfallriM  irllb  rrfnnmrn  tn  flTTTfTTtl  M 1  m  ahnnM  hi  aJitraaaad. 

HADIXE*,  HILL  &  CO. 

41   Midism  St.,  CHICAGO. 


,_ . ^ __ III.  ■■  '■' 

The  Best  Route  to  Cinoinnati  i8  via  the 

CINCINNATI  AND   INDIANAPOLIS   JUxNCTION 


TWO    DAILY    TRAINS 

3L.EA.VI3     XJNIOIV     I>EI»OT,     I]VI>IA.NJLI»OI^Ifil, 

{SUJTjDA  7S  XXOEPTED,) 

This  Boad  passes  through  the  richest  and  best  part  of  the  State  of  Indiana. 

J.  H.  SHELDON,  J.  A.  SEMPLB, 

Oen'i  Sup't,  Cincinnati.  [6-1  m]  6en*l  Ticket  Ag%  Indianapolis. 

THE    SEST*    THINO    OUT. 

Esteirs  Programme  Clock 

IPQ-R      SCXXOOXiS 
Patented  Jan*  11th,  1870. 

Boaewood  Favorite  Square  Top.  $13.00. 

Hbony  Bdffe  Ootag oi|  Top,  tlS.OO. 

This  Clock  is  a  reliable  Time-Piece,  and  can  be  easily  set  to  strike  any  destved 

programme.       

"We    "Warrant   Every   Oloolc  t 

I.  To  be  an  excellent  efffht-day  Time-keeper. 

II.  To  be  pat  in  a  beaotiful,  hlghly-polibbed  Kosewood  or  Ebony  Kdge  case. 

II L  To  be  simply  and  easily  set  to  strike  an/  desired  progranme  la  wMok  tlMi 
interraU  consist  of  flye  minates  or  multiples  ox  Ave,  and  these  intervals  may  each 
differ  from  the  others. 

IV.  To  not  need  changing  except  as  the  programme  it  changed^  and  jt^es  tha 
changes  are  quickly  and  easily  mode. 

y.    To  give  entire  satisfaction  in  all  these  particulars. 

Every  teacher  who  loyes  order  and  discipline  will  appreciate  the  pnietloal 
value  of  this  clock. 

In  economizing  time  It  will  more  than  pay  for  itself  In  one  term  of  school. 

As  it  costs  but  a  trifle  more  than  other  clocks  of  the  same  quality,  why  not  get 
the  best  at  once  ¥ 

All  orders  accompanied  by  the  cash  will  receive  prompt  attention. 

HADLEY    BROTHERS, 

80LB  MANUFACTUBBBB. 
_  41  MADISON  SmEET,  CHICAGO. 

CANVABSING  AOINT8  Wantkd.  '  ^4m 

AGSITTS  WAjrTSD-mOO  to  «800  p«r  Months Clergym§%,  Sekool  7kach0^,  ^^H 
Younff  Jf09»  and  Ladist  wanted  to  0anva99  for  Ms  Ifew  Book. 

"OUR  FATHER'S  HOUSE;"  or, 

THE  UNWBI1?TEN  WORD. 

By  Daniel  March,  author  of  the  popular  **  Night  Soenes."  This  master  im 
thought  and  languitge  shows  us  untold  nches  ana  beauties  in  the  Great  House, 
with  its  Blooming  floorers,  binging  birds,  Waving  palms,  Boiling  clouds.  Beau- 
tiful bow.  Sacred  mountains.  Delightful  rivers,  Mighty  oceans,  Ihundering 
voices,  Blaaiing  heavens  and  vast  universe  with  countless  beings  In  millions  of 
worlds,  and  reads  to  us  in  CACh  the  Unwritten  Wonl.  Rose-tiutod  paoer,  ornate 
engravings  and  superb  binding,  oend  for  circular,  in  which  is  a  Pa\\  desoriptU  n 
and  universal  commendations  by  the  press,  ministers  and  college  professors,  in 
the  strongest  possible  language. 

6-41m  Z£IGLEB,  MOCUBDT  A  CO.,  189  Race  Street,  Clncinn^tt,  Ohio. 
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J.  &  P.  OR  AM  LING, 

AUD  DEALERS  IM 

READY  MADE  CLOTHING, 

OBNTB'  IPI7BNISHINO  OOOI>S 

IVo.  36^  East  l^Vasliiiiertoii  Sti'eet* 
7-tf  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


8Ett$ 


£:«tal>lislied  in  183'r. 

BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRI. 


Church,  Aoademy,  Factorj,  Farm,  Fire  Alarm  Bells,  etc.,  made  of  jmrt  JUU 
MtkU  (copper  aod  tin),  warranted  in  quality,  tone,  durability,  Ac,  and  moanted 
with  our  Patent  Improved  Botatmg  Hangings.      Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  ft«e. 

VANDUZEN   A  TIFT, 

ly-6  102  and  104  JSdtt  Second  JStr^et,  dnotntuM,  O, 


"WAtfTED  an  active  man,  in  each  Conntvin  tbeStatea,li> 
w«^x^x^«  travel  and  take  orders  by  sample,  for  TEA,  COFFBB,  and 
SFICU6.  To  suitable  men  we  will  give  a  salary  of  fOOO  to  $1,000  a  year,  abov« 
traveling  and  other  expenses,  and  a  reasonable  commission  on  sales 

Immediate  applications  are  solicited  from  proper  parties.     Beferenoes  ex- 
changed.   Apply  to,  or  address  immediately, 

J.  PACKER  &  CO.. 

«*  Continental  Mills," 
6  884  Bowery,  New  York 


PRmTING  iMD  POBLISHING  HOOSE. 

S.  E.  Cor.  Meridian  and  Circle  Streets^ 

INDIANAPOUS,  IND. 


J.  M.  TILFORD,      -      -      -      Superintendent. 


I 

J 


m 

TO    TEj^OHERS. 


We  inyite  the  attention  of  Teachers  to  our  Immense  stock 


fitobraoing  every  department  of  Literature.   We  call  attention  to  our  New  Cata- 
logue of 

■  STANDARD  MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS, 

Which  we  have  Just  issued.    It  embraces  the  titles  of  all  the  best  and  most  read- 
able book6  in  the  language,  which  M'e  will  mail,  postage  paid,  on  appllcutlon. 

Jl^  Special  discount  to  teachers. 

We  publish  WEST'S  SCHOOL  REGISTER  AND  TEACHERS'  CLASS  BOOK, 
recommended  bj  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  Indiaixit. 

36^  When  in  the  cttj,  we  would  be  glad  to  have  Teachers  examine  our  stock 
of  Books,  &c.,  Ac. 

BOWEN,  STEWART  &  CO., 

18  West  Washingrton  Street, 
6m-l  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

GLENN'S  BLOCK  BOOK  STORE. 


SCHOOL  BOOKS.  BLANK  BOOKS,  SLATES,  &c. 

Paper,  Envelopes,  Ink,  Sabbath  School,  Religions,  and  Miscellaneout  Books, 
IJqnld  Slating  for  Blackboards;  TEACHERS,  SCHOOL  TRUSTEES,  and  all 
Mhers  supplied  on  the  best  terms. 

Any  Book  sent  by  mail  at  Catalogue  Price. 

Friends  and  Strangers  from  the  Country  always  welcome. 

I7-2  TODD,  CARNICHAEL  k  WILUAHS. 


3>ff  TP       r*  n  -El-Ell 

91.  O'KEEFEI,  SOrV  Sc  €u.*S 
Ana  GUIDE  to  the 

Flower  and  Vegetable  Garden, 

FOR  1870* 

Published  In  January.  Every  lover  of  flowers  wishing  this  new  and  yaluable 
work,  hve  of  charge,  should  address  Immediately^  JH.CKIUslSI'E,  SON  *  CO., 
UUwao^^t  A  Barry's  filou^«  Boctiest^ri  New  \6v\l\  Tm^UI 
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WILLSON'S  SCHOOL  AND  FAMILY  SERIES 

—OF— 

READERS  AND  SPELLERS. 


Primary  Speller SOpages,  66ciits$0  1B 

Larger  Speller 168  pages,  88  cuts,  86 

Primer,  (First  Book  of  Reading  Series) 48  pages,  107  cuts,  S6 

First  Reaaer,  (Second  Book  of  Reading  Series) 84  pages,  189  cuts.  40 

Second  Reader,  (Third  Book  of  Reading  Series) . .  .154  pages,  100  cuts,  60 

Int.  Third  Reader,  (Fourth  Book  Reading  Series)  .216  pages,  T7  cuts,  80 

Third  Reader,  (Filth  Rook  of  Reading  Series) 964  pages,  14S  cuU,  90 

Int.  Fourth  Reader,  (Sixth  Book  Reading  Series)  .319  pages,  66  onto,  1  10 

Fourth  Reader,  (Seventh  Book  of  Reading  Series)360  pages,  164  cuts,  1  86 

Fifth  Reader.  (Eighth  Book  of  Reading  Series). . .  .540  pages,  906  cuta,  1  80 


These  Readers,  although  first  published  only  peven  years  ago,  have  proved  to 
the  satisiaction  of  prominent  educators  that  Skill  in  Reading  and  a  knowledge  ol 
the  Natural  Sciences  can  bo  acquired  at  the  same  time. 

They  have  already  been  ofllclally  adopted  by  the  following  States,  viz:  Indiana, 
Kansas.  California,  Nevada,  and  Maryland.  The  State  Board  of  Education  ol 
California  have  recently  readopted  Willson's  Readers  for  a  period  of  four  years. 
They  have  been  officially  recommended  in  Oregon,  Washington  Territory  and 
Utah. 

Hon.  John  Swett.  State  Superintendent  of  California,  says:  "Wlllson's  Readers 
and  Spellers  have  stood  the  test  of  the  school -room,  and  nave  exceeded  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  those  who  favored  their  adoption.  A  great  majority  of 
the  teachers  are  fully  satisfied  that  Willson's  Readers  mark  a  new  era  in  common 
school  instruction.  By  the  children,  whose  Icven  perceptions,  unbiased  by  pwj- 
udices,  ollen  lead  to  the  very  best  conclusi4>ns,  these  Readers  have  been  nailed 
with  universal  delight." 

The  Hon.  Isaac  T.  Goodnow,  State  Superintendent  of  Kansas,  says :  "Consider- 
ing the  amount  of  reading  matter,  illustrations,  paper,  and  style  of  binding,  they 
are  the  cheapest  Readers  extant'* 

The  Hon.  L.  Van  Bokkelen,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Ma- 
ryland, says:  *'My  apprehension  lest  tiiey  should  prove  better  adapted  for  teach- 
ing Natural  History  than  for  elocutionary  reading,  has  been  removed,  and  it 
gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  I  am  convinced  that  while  making  good  elocution- 
ists, valuable  information  is  imparted  to  the  children  by  the  use  ol  this  series.*' 

The  Hon.  Edward  Ballard,  Superintendent  of  Common  •Schools,  State  of  Maine, 
says:  *'  Whoever  uses  these  works  according  to  the  plan  of  the  author,  will  find 
them  among  the  most  valuable  auxiliaries  in  this  part  of  education.  Their  vari- 
oos  merits  entitle  them  to  wide  circulation." 

The  Hon.  David  N.  Camp,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Con- 
necticut, says :  *' These  Readers  seem  so  constructed  and  arranged  as  to  avoid 
the  obiections  which  have  before  been  raised  to  'Scientific  Readers,*  and  to  com- 
bine all  that  is  necessary  in  Elementary  Instruction  in  Reading,  and  in  the  prin- 
ciples  of  Elocution,  with  systematic  instruction  in  Natural  Science." 

A  beautiful  Pictorial  Circular,  containing  sample  pagi'S,  and  a  full  description 

WILLSON'S  READERS  AND  SPELLERS 

sent  on  application.    Teachers  and  School  Officers  desiring  to  introduce  the  above 
books  are  requested  to  correspond  with 

HARPER  &  BROTBERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 
Or  W.  P«  BOOEKS,  Aff*t  for  Indiana, 

it  r.  O.  Box  20,  iKPXANArotos,  Inp« 
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1.    FRENCH'S  COMMON  SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC. 

CovPLSTiNo  THS  AuTuoR*8  CouBsx  or  Wbittxn  Abtbmxtio 

rOB  COVMON  SOBOOLS. 


This  book  fnrnishes  a  complete  coarse  of  study  in  the  subject  of  Written 
or  Slate  Arithmetic  for  Common  SchoolSf  and  other  schools  using  but  one 
text-book.  Neither  time  nor  expense  has  been  spared  in  its  preparation  ; 
and  in  all  the  essential  points  of  a  good  text-book  it  is  confidently  believed 
to  be  far  superior  to  any  similar  work  yet  published. 

The  book  is  divided  into  twelve  chapters,  embracing  in  their  order,  the 
subjects  of  Integers,  Decimals,  Compound  Numbers,  Factors  and  Multiples, 
Fractions,  Converse  Operations,  Percentage,  Proportions,  Powers  and  Roots, 
Progressions,  Mensuration,  and  Examination  and  Miscellaneous  Problems, 
the  whole  followed  by  a  Manual  of  Methods  and  Suggestions  for  the  um  of 
Teachers. 

The  book  is  beautifully  illustrated  with  cuts  and  diagrams,  and  in  styles 
of  type  and  mechanical  execution  it  challenges  comparison. 

The  attention  of  live,  progressive  teachers  is  especially  invited  to  the 
many  new  and  valuable  features  of  this  work.  The  radical  changes  from 
the  stereotyped  plan  of  other  works  upon  the  same  subject  are  the  result  of 
long  experience,  extended  observation,  careful  study,  and  a  thoroagh  ao* 
quaintance  both  with  schools  and  business  ;  and  they  are  destined  to  work  a 
cnange  in  methods  of  teaching  that  shall  result  in  making  (what  all  previ- 
ous methods  have  failed  to  do;  good,  practical  Arithmeticians. 

Price  $1.     Liberal  Terms  for  UxammaHon  or  Introduction, 

Dr.  French's  full  series  consists  of  the  following  books  : 

I*  First  liesaona  In  Numbers.    16  mo.   40  cents. 

II«  Eleaaentary  ArlClmistlc  for  tlis  State*   16  mo.   60  cents. 

Iir.  JVIental  Arithmetic.    (In  Press.) 

JV.  Common  School  Arithmetic.    IS  mo.    $1. 

V.  Academic  Arithmetic.    (In preparation.) 

2.    NO.  VI.   OF  HARPER'S  WRITING-BOOKS. 

WITH 

KABOINAL  DBAWIHO  LESSOHS. 

COMPLKTINQ  THE  COMMON  SCHOOL  COURSE  OF  THIS  SERIES. 


Teachers  are  well  aware  that  children  are  fond  of  making  pictures,  and 
that  exercises  in  drawing  improve  a  person's  hand-writing,  and  vice  versa. 
Drawing  has  not  been  generally  introduced  into  schools,  because  no  suitable 
books  could  be  obtained,  aud  few  teachers  are  competent,  without  a  book,  to 
give  instruction  in  the  art;  these  books,  however,  are  successfully  used  in 
schools  whose  teachers  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  drawing. 

This  Series  contains  a  Symmetrical  System  of  renmanship,  easily  acquired 
and  rapidlv  written.  Tne  ''helps"  t<>  the  acquisition  of  this  system  are  sim- 
ple and  valuable,  and  the  svstem  is  what  its  name  indicates,  **  symmetrical" 
— every  letter  being  formed  upon  geometrical  principles  of  unvarying  pro^ 
portions. 

The  drawing-lessons  commence  with  straight  lines  of  the  same  slope  as 
the  main  lines  of  the  writing,  and  progress,  step  by  steo,  through  straight 
and  curved  lines,  geometrical  forms,  architecture  and  foliag^e,  perspective, 
figures  of  animals,  persons,  etc.  Eules  and  directions  are  printed  upon  the 
cover  of  each  book,  making  each  number  complete  in  itttelf. 

Price  per  Dozen^  92.    Liberal  Term  for  Introduction. 

HARPER  k  BROTHEBSy  PiUtolimy 
tf  FlniBkliE  Squire,  New  Terk. 

W.  P.  ROOEBS,  P.  O.  Box  80,  Imdianapous,  Ind., 

General  Agent  for  introduction,  of  Harper  A  Brothen'  books,  in  Indiana. 
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THE  BEST  TEXT-BOOKS 

UrilX  BE  AUOPTUD  BY 


■♦-♦ 


ERIT   THE    TRUE    STANDARD. 


AR£    U.iliJEQIJAE.El>. 

SPENCERIAN    COPY-BOOKS 

ARE    U.'VEQIJAE.EB. 

EERL'S  GRAMMARS  AND  RHETORIC 

ARE    lilVC^UAI^EB. 

UmON    READERS   AND    SPELLER 

ARE    U:¥EQUAI^E1>. 

Robinson's  Arithmetics  and   Complete  Mathematics 

ARE    IJ.^EQUAI^EIK 

TOWNSEND'S    CIVIL    GOVERNMENT 

n    UNEQUAI.EB. 

'WehutBT^B    Sobool    Diotionaries 

ARE    UNEQUAE.ED. 
ARE    U:VEQ1JAL.E1>. 

Taken  as  a  Whole,  the 

AMERICAN   EDUCATIONAL  SERIES 

U    U3rEqiJAL.EB. 

<i  ■  ^       

For  Catalogue,  descriptive  of  the  several  books  of  this  Series,  or  for  any  iqfor- 
mation  relative  lo  bookii  for  examination  or  introduction,  address 


I.    R.    BARNARD, 

Indianapolis, 
Oeneral   Aflrcnt 
(MX  r«r  I*f  B.f  Y.  ft  Co.f  PaMUliorB. 


001  ia<BI.Sm»D  ON  IHIlftMttlTS. 


2*^907^^  /hr  JRh^  Thtro4uisti&n,  one  hMf  th»  tmneceed  priees. 
We  ft>in  dem^fr  the  9eoks  fiir-  IHret  IfUroOueHok  free  of 
ea^penee,  in  cmy^  pttr^of  the  Vnl^d-  ^utety  on  receipt  of 
the  Cash,    Stifhpte  Oopiew  sent  on  reeeipt  of  half  price. 


MAT^iif I  Pbixair' Arttibnnitr.  lta>o,  ledfpt. i  8& 

-    *«  HieiS  SoHOOL  AMRoHOitY.   ISmc^  '^S6Spj> : 1  9lf 

Bi7BBin*v ^sooRAFftr  or  THK  HxATStf B.   ISmo,  aCB  pp i l.K 

^      •  CsutaTiAZ.  Atlab.    Large  quarto .« j. 1  tt 

Bbooklbsbt'b  CoMMOir  floaoozi  AsniON(HiiT4  lUoAtratML    19iQO ^ 80 

*'  BLximm  ov  iLiiTtiOH(nnr  ttmo.  Follr  lUutsWed 175 

**  MsTEOBOLOOT.    limo .  1  S5 

Hbbsobxll^b  OiTTLiiraa  ov  Abtbohoxt.    A  sew  edition,  with  nmneroiiB  plates  and 
woodcnlpif •«-...». .«, ..M ^ ^ •.*>  S60 


Pbov.  Jbav  Gitbtati  Kama^  Qbai.  FBnpR.OovMB.   Jatbasepajrta*  laqAo^doth.. 
Part  First.  Oral  Method,  75 ;  Part  Second^  Oral  lf«ttu>d,  75 ;  n^lliird,  Oral  Met)|pd,     75 
Three  ParU,  boand  in  one  Tolame ^ I  75 

Kxktxlb'  Nsw  Mxthod  or  LsAiDaNO  tub  FssiiCB  Lamava^V;  ISmo.   Half  ibovoooo.  t  75 

PnnncT'B  East  LxBBOHB  nr  Fbbnch.   lSm,0]J9r  pp..*«t^ ».».,......•..,»•     lift. 

"        FnnT  Book  IN  Frxhoh.    16mo,183pp «,.«....... ^.,,... 6Q 

PoniXT  6  BaDOIS^B  PBAOTXOAL  FbBIIQS  TXACHSB.     1^0 ,..*.% 150 

Ptttittr  A  AsirotTiypHi  1P*tafK«  GBAindLit   8t^o.  020  pp....; «00 

VlStHFth  SlBMXMTABI'  P^BXCB  BlADSlt.    ISAlO,  lWjK>.«. .*....* I  00 

**  PBOeRBBKV*  FSSVOH  RlAOBBi     UlDO,     SMpp...^ « «•  1  <iQ 

WnuAio'B  StfQi4BB  INTO  FiaxNott.   ISmo.   Swpp 150 

EHTiBXLT  Kiw-BnrnoVf  bound  in  doth,  new  style ^«  ...•«.««...•.,..,,...»..•* 

BoLXAR^B  BDimnr  or  Lwizac^b  GmmiAB.    1;^q..,,..^ •..^«.,- 1^,50 

PxBBni*B  Fablxb,  wtth  Kit • '.::.... JI.... .:.... I....  1^ 

CouiOQiTiAi.  Phbabbb / . I .'.4. . . I : . :: '.-: \.,\,     'V^ 

Adve:<TUB9b  o»  ItedOUiQVS.*.*.. w.. ^.4*h *• .........  1  S5 

FkehohYxwhui...... « ^M....^^.,.«....Vr 1  00 


PuBOCiB^B  Kr.mfMWTB  or  tbm  QKRiiAif  LASouAOBr   lT<flL,  l&«Ov v.....»..  m 


FmnET  Si  Ba]milo*b  Fbaotioal  Spahuh  Tbaobxb.   12mo.   8B0  pp 1  SO 


HooBXB^B  FiBBT  BooK  IK  Phtsioloot.    12mo M 

H00KXB*8  PsrblOLOGT  AHD  fitt>mf2.     ^gfl  Sdboolsjl. 175 

IaKMBBHi  JfiUMBllW  or  AMAtOVT,  BnafeO&QVT,  ASD  MTttnaB ....•«<•....  IK 


Aldsb^b  Soibnox  or  Govbebicbbt  in  Connbction  with  Axxrican  Inbtitutionb.  By 

JoiM  Alubn,  PrcBldcnt  New  York  State  Normal  Sciwi^;. 100 

Aldbn^b  Orrmm^B  Manual.    A  text-book  on  Oovemment,  for  Oommon  Scho^ris Mk 

FABWBoaJD'B  MoBAX.  Pexlobopbt  ;  or,  the  Science  of  Obligation.    By  J.  H.  Fajbohiu), 

Presideniof OberlinCollette.    lTol.,lSino ^., 150 

Fsjnnmie'B  Vooabolabt  or  rmLoeoarar.   With  Addition*  by  Cbab.  P.  Kbatttb,  13.2). 

8to.    Cloth .,.., *  BO 

Kaxbb'b  Slbmbntb  or  C^unoisx.  Edited  by  Abbahax  Mnxa,  AJt.  Grown  8va,  OOipp.  1  75 

Thokpbon^s  Outunb  or  thb  Nbobbbabt  Laws  or  Thouobt 1  75 

W^TLA2m*B  "BtintxNt'B  or  IirtSLLiEoruAi.  PmiiOBOPttT.   ISmo.   CSoth 175 

WHATatt«T*B  Elbxbnts  or  RuBTOKXo.    12mo.    Cloth 175 

.    '*  Elbkbntb  or  lo«io.    IStno.    Cloth .■ 176 

Md6BB*B  StBNBNTB  or  SciBNcB.    lOmo,  1^  pp.    By  OBCntAB  KooSB 76 

CoxsTooK^B  Stbtbx  or  Natural  Philobopht 1  75 

CoWfKMK'B  iLBliBNtfl  €9  OBOURBTKr.     ISmO.     Sheepi...........;   ...... ..^ 4. ....176 

**  Slbxxhtb  or  BoTANT.    12mo.    Cloth*; ,.«...... ..SI  00 


*       ^9^^^%e  Broadway ^  New  Yorh* 


OOH IMRS,  SIANCb  on  XII£Ill.l€«II&. 

20fy9$s  /br  jRirtt  Intreductian,  one  half  tk€  euimexed  ptice^  . 
We  ^Ik  delirer  iJU  ^Boo^s  far  JFirU  Inir^d^tfiUon  fi'ee  */" 
expense,  in  ancy  peu't  of  the  United  St^ites^. on,  receipt  of 
the  Ccuh.    Sampie  C^pieesent  on  receipt  »f  heUf  price. 


»llton^'»  %^^  A% 
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CAREFULLY  RAISED.  A,NC  IN  NEW  TYPE. 


The  Latest  Editions  of  Bullions's  Series  a» 

H^MUnia^B  Coittmon  School  Gra«fM»»4w*  .(with  AnalysiA).    60  cents. 
SttUions*o  Practical  English  Granimar  (with  Anafyels  of  Sentencee).    |1. 
Mfpereisea  <«•  Analifgtg,  Par^img,  4amA  ChmpoHtUrn  (liew).    flVoflnlB. 

This  book  has  refbrences  to  both  BngUsh  Gnunman. 
HirllioiM  <S  Morris's  ItOtin  Jjessons.    $!• 
JtuUions  S  Morris's  LaUn  Grammar.    $ljjllk 
JiulUotts's  Zattn  Oramniar,    $1.50. 
BidUons's  liaUn  Jieitd^r  (new  ^ition,  enlarged  with  easy  Bea/ding^  S«K^rol«p^  and  Bete 

enoes  to  BolUoiia^e  and  Bolliona  A  MoiTia,'s  Latin  Gnunmart).    $1JB0. 
Jii«l£l<m«'«  C!e(»ar  (new  edition,  with  references  to  both  Oianunars).    $1.00<" 
Jff«/2lon«'«  CVecTTO  (new  edition,  with  references  to  both  Grammars).    $1.50.' 
Bullions's  ZaHn- English  ana^^fhpMh'-lJaHu  ^MUmth^  (with  Synonyms).    |S. 
Bullions's  tifreele  JJessons*    $1. 
BuiUons  S  KendrieJ^s  Greek  Grammar,    $1 

Bv^Uiofi^a  Greek  Grammar*    $1.%,  •     •    . 

Kendi*iek*s  Greek  Exercises  (with  easy  Readings  and  Graxomar  BaflHentet).    $1. 
Baird^s  Classical  Manual,    60  cents.  JCong's  Classical  AHStttf,    $i.B<k 

SehnUtz  St  Zumpt's  Virgil,    Eclogues,  Geoigics,  and  19  Books  of  .Aneid.    One  voL,  $L 
Horace.    Odes  and  Satires.    $1.       • '*  Ooik,    iB^eciK)ems.    %L 
JAty.   BookaL«n.,XZlM««A3PCZL   $1.  L   . 

Cooper's  VirgU,    With  valuable  English  Notes.    $3.60. 
Kaltschmidfs  Zatin-English  afi4  JBmifiish-lMUm^lHetionary,   84S  pages.    $9.80. 


Bullions's  is  the  IMost  Complete  and  Popular  Series  of  Grammars  and 

School  Cliisslcs  ever  pabiished. 

Boglish,  Latin,  and  Greek  Grammars  are  taught  on  the  same  plan ;  and  the  student  in  the 
Latin  Grammar  has  not  to  unlearn  oU  thatwae  taught  In  tba  SogUtk  Oranuaar,  as  ia  too  often 
the  case.  

"  Dr.  Bullions's  sjrstem  is  at  oncB^adentifle  and  practical.  No  other  writer  on  Giamnar  has 
dOBe  more  to  simplify  the  science  and  reader  it  attractiTe.*'— Ao^kMUJ  QitattsHv  B&oUw, 

*'  ^rery  thin)^  necensary  for  the  student'  to  know  Is  in  the  right  place,  and  no  superinons 
or  irrelevant  matter  is  introduced.  -  I  cheerftilly  commend  these  books  to  tti^  attention  of 
teachers,  assured  that  no  one  who  (horoufi^ily  exahilnes  them  wiH  be  winiDg*  to  change  them 
for  any  books  of  the  same  cla£0  now  before  the  public*'— J.  A.  MowikX^jPrqfSidorqf^Lan- 
ffuaa^n.  Central  Sigh  Schooly  BaUimor^.  . 

**  We  have  used  Dr.  Bnlli|9ps's  Series  of  English,  Latin,  and  Greek  Grammars' in  our  insti- 
tution Pinco  its  cefablishment  In  1857,  and  the  first-named  Grammar  is  used  ezcloslvely  in  our 
Public  Grammar  Schools.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  statliiff  that,  la  my  opinion,  it  is  not  ejc« 
ceiled  by  any  other  published  In  thU  (jooutry."— Ei>wabo  Wsb&tsii,  PrinOpai  qf  Free  Aco/i' 
«my,  JRochestery  If,T, 

**  All  of  Dr.  BulHone's  books  are  thosa  of  a  scholar  and  a  pnctical  man.^'^-IaAAO  V.^ 
Ckancellor  qf  ths  VrUeerHty  <^  Uu  CUy  q^New  York, 


Addpese      8HELD0M  &  COMPANY.^  BUBLlSMim, . 


» ^1  • 


d^^  ^  S0B  ^iHHidway,  New  York* 


OttB.B00KS  SrAHD  ON  THglR  MERITS, 

Wfii  4^Ad  Out  HO  Trftyelmg  AgenUJ^i. 

Ter$i%^J^r^JFir$t  InfradmcUon,  (me  hmif  ihfi  annexed  prices* 
7^  wiU  tMirer  the  ^Qke  fpv  mr$t  IntroducUan  fri^  of 
empennky  in  any  pari  of  the  ignited  States,  on.  receipt  of 
the  €ae^    S^stn^pte  Cepiee  tent  on  receipt  ofhatfprtee* 


kihtXi  ||aK(^mattCHl 


eTOI>l>ARl>'8  ^VrBirrZJB  MBITTAl^   AMWTHMJBTMV f     2S 

sronnAtuD^a  iNTMLi^MBorwrAJi^  juBinurAxro «• 

sTavi>Anj>*a  Munxumjna  0w  AittwMMJsargc,. sq 

flZI9JBlIIJlJU»'&  JILSir  J>JUU0Cr€IiA£  JLMMnXXXta ..^ X  «#. 

Short  and  F«1L  Coiurte  for  Graded  8«1h>o1^»  ' 
aronjpARD^a  ^ictomiaz,  bmimjlmt  AuixHMsxuk.*^^,. so 

STOJPnAltn'B  Cf^MBIKATlOJf  AMtTHMETIC. BO 

HTonnAnj>*s  cox^lbtb  Aniruxxric z  2S 

The  Combination  School  Arithmetic  being  Mental  and  Written  Arlthmetie  in  one  book, 
«MU  alone  serve  for  DlMilct  Schools.  For  Academies  a  ftiB  \AA  ooone  fa  dbtaiaed  by  tbs 
Ooatplsce  Artibmetio  aad  Intonednal  ArithiMtic 

STODDARD'S  HIGHER  MATHEMAUCS. 

A  Ck>mpleto  School  Algobrsy  in  one  vol.,  890  pages,  $1.60.  Designed  for  Elemantarx 
and  Higher  Ciassas  in  ScUooIb  aad  Academies.   Bij  Prot  Sdwabd  Ounr,  Unirenlty  of 


A  Qoomotiy  aad  Tiigonogotryy  tn  one  vol  ^  Prof.  Bdwavd  Olmbt.   ifip^sML 
A  Oanoral  (ikometry  and  OalcolaSi  ^  one  vol.  Mpreu, 

Hm  olSief  bodkB  of  SCoddafd*s  fieriee  will  be  pnblisbed  as  rapidly  as  possible. 

We  have  ftiU  and  complete  Keys  of  Che  Inteueetaal,  FtactiaU,  atad  Complete  Arithmetics 
and  AlBsbras^  for  the  «se  of  teaclMts  only* 

Stoadard's  Series  of  Arithmetics  bare  been  before  the  pablie  abont  tirenty  yeara,  and  have 
woa  a  commanding  DOigtion  among  tax^bopka.  Owing  to  Prof.  Stoddard^a  Ihiniig  health,  the 
task  of  preparing  the  Higher  books  of  this  Series  has  deTolved  npoa  that  emin^at  and  IMMV* 
ticalmaUienuktictan,ProLBdwaal01nfy,pfHictilga«  University,  ^ 

**I  liSTe  been  acquainted  with  Stoddard^s  IntsUectnai  Aiithnetlc  for  eereral  years,  have 
used  H  In  my  classes,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  espress  my  conviction  of  Its  superiority  over  all 
the  other  bo«tes  of  the  kittd  that  J  have  eeen.**--WM.  Bluott,  Jb.,  lirf,  cf  JIUAaBMrtfec,  Ott^ 
tnUBiffkSeAooiyBaUUMOft.Md. 

mmntHMtUldgmStaUXkrmtiaaufdL 

''Tran^jm,  Oot  17,  18«. 

**llke  better  I  become  acquainted  with  the  '*  Complete  Arithmetic  *^  by  nse  in  the  class* 
room,  the  more  I  am  impressed  OAt  its  appeafance  Is  destined  to  tnirk  an'  era  In  arlthmscis 
making.  As  its  name  implies,  it  is  a  Pfaetical  and  Higher  Arithmetic  complete  in  one  volume. 
But  tiua  is  not  the  hl|^est  and  best  sense  in  which  the  work  is  complete.  It  la  complete  in 
the  dear  apprehension  which  it  shows  its  author  has  of  the  subject  or  each  and  every  defini- 
tion, and  m  the  verbal  excellence  and  studied  aocurscy  with  which  the  idea  has  been  ez- 
pieaaed.  It  is  complete  In  the  definitions  with  which  each  topic  la  stated,  and  In  the  fhUneas 
aad  careftil  lofiical  order  of  points  In  which  it  la  presented. 

"  When  such  considerations  as  these,  rather  than  the  number  of  separate  books  which  form 
the  series,  constitute  the  ezcoUence  of  the  work,  we  begin  to  realize  the  perfectton  of  a  tezt- 
book.'"--C.  F.  B.  Bbli^ws,  CJC,  Prqftsmr  qf  Mathema&ci  In  Vu  MkMgan  Mrmal  School,  , 

^*  Messrs.  8hbu>ok  &  Co. :— Tour  note  and  a  copy  of  ^Stoddard'^s  Complete  Arlthmetia* 
have  beep  received.  I  had  detennined  to  introdace  the  *  jpractlcal,'  but  have  now  adopted  the 
*  Comolete,'  believhig  it  to  be  by  Ihr  the  best  text-book  on  Arithmetic  which  baa  been  polK 
llBhed:''--JVQr.  WmTh.  Patke,  SfiwtTPuUU  Schools,  TotUanO,  Mick. 

''Messro.  BaxuMm  A  Co.:— I  nave  careftilly  examined  Stoddard's  Series  of  Artthmetics, 
aad  am  ftiUy  convinced  that  they  are  superior  to  any  other  arithmetics  now  before  the  pnl^ 
ltc,^—Pr^:j,yir,Znmi,JSypl,IiaflUsSiUt,S^ 

Jde^        \HBWQ.I*  &OOMPANY.PUBUSHERS. 

V. .....  •  ,^8  S  5Q0  Broadway y  New  York.        , 


L 


OUA  BOOKS  STAND  ON  TifEIR  WtelTS. 

W6  8Mid  Out  no  Tfiwrdlii^  Afonti^^. 

'  ■  I      I       l»      

^termt  Jkr  F^tH  IfUrvOaetian,  one  h€af  ihe  annB^ifsIf' pHr^^. 

•  €ip^H$€,  in  a^y  part  of  Sh€  WnUed  &$at6$,  4m  f^eeipi  o/ 
the  ^u$h.     Sumpi^  Copies  sent  on  f^ctipt mifhalfprite* 


dssingjs    Aisbms. 


This  Series  embraces  the  foHowingf  volumes.     €sch  volume  is  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
some  ckss  of  pii|Hlsi  "110111  ike  Primary  School  t«  the  Celfoft.  Govoo. ,  . 

iMMMdner's  PriflEiary  BUsto^y  #r«IUi*Vttit«d  tWat^i.  »»i«t««^lltto.  fHMfi. 
liMsiiig'sCkamiiiar  School  HitUttff  tile  «ftit0«UfttM.  ^f»VP^  FriettUi. 


over  900  Sognvtogs.    878  pilgee.    Ptlee  $1.16. 

ZKMwing'oFicfiotlaltti^ory  oftltetfaltod'fftlites.  tMKi.  Meeis. 

A  eeriee  of  HIatoriee  >f  n  auttor  Of  the  re|)<iUHluii  of  BEMdo  J.  LMfcnlii,'l»lrMKlMMa 
almost  Deedlees  to  recommend.  Bvfiy  tUqg  ooBoiig  from  Ibe  pea  of  tliia  nBcd  anHicrt^ri 
ttie  bl0tor7  of  bur  own  coontrj,  has  been  marked  bj  an  accoracy  of  aiaiement,  and  tboro^gb- 
WMB  of  research,  and  at  the  same  tfane  a  vivid  internt,  vrldcfl  bis  |>]MM  Us  tisftie  at  fne  beml 
of  our  historical  writerv. 

This  aerlee  of  School  Blstoriee  la  aow  completed*  It  to  the  feeplt  of  yeaza  of  careAil  lubor 
on  the  pari  of  its  aotbor.  No  pains  or  expense  have  beeta  pparea  in  srtparias  the  mape  and 
lUastntions,  and  they  are  now  sabmitted  to  the  public  in  the  belief  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
produce  a  mope  perfiict  seriea  of  School  Hi^torle^,  eiiher  i»  lUtEacy  martt,  adaptation  to  the 
wanta  of  oar  idioi]^  o»  ta  id^g(Mi«e  of  lBiistiatlt>^« 


A  Complete  Blannal  of  llnyHeh  and  American  Xiiteratnre*  By  "Spsm, 
B.  Braw,  M.A.,  Wx.  8xm»,  l£.D..  antbor  ^Btttlth^s  Btblfe  ttat  ChsAlcai  TKctlMafiecirhntf 
Prof.  HxHBT  J.  TuoxaaaAH.    WHh  oopioas  ao^ee  andittaatiatkakSk    dta  voL»  huge  lilBio, 

.  MOpag^   Price  fl.   F&r  Colleges  and  Hig^  Scboole. 

The  flinaller  Bistory  of  Snelish  and  Amorieaa  Utorartnve*  CbBdeniied 
fbr  general  use  in  Schools,  fttMn  Soaw^s  Ibtkiiai  of  Snglfeh  Literatnre,  with  copious  refer- 

'  enees  to  **11ie  Choioe  teedmebs  of  SoA^h  and  Americaii  Literatata.**  One  vol.,  Iftao, 
nopageift.   Price  flJNk 

Shaw's  Choice  Bpeclmene  of  Snarlish  XJteratnre*   a  companion  volnme  to 

eich  of  the  above.   Doles4ed  from  the  chtef  English  wr4len,  and  arranged  f^aologlnilly 

by  Tbos.  B.  Sbaw  and  Wa.  Sxira,  LLJ>.    Armged  aad  ealamd  jftur  Amaritan  stodsiilii 

.  by  JBm.  N.  Humzi.  D  J).,  Ui  J).,  Prolsfleor  of  nUIosopliy  aadlipgic  fai  the  University  of 

tbeCi^ofNew  YoiiL    One  vol.,  lacge  lamo.    Price  $S. 


Choice  Specimens  of  Amorleaa  Uterntftre*    Bf  Skai.  H.  MAma,  DJ>., 
HfcRD.    Ona  ToL,  lim6.-  In  press. 


The  above  larm  the  mast  eomplete  Series  of  Books  on  Cngtiah  ar>d  Ameriaaa  Literature 

ever  Pobtiahed  in  this  Country. 

**IbBYe  e^oiined  ShBW*B  Manaal  of  English  Uteratore.  and  am  so  well  pleased  vrfth  tt 
Dilit  I  shall  Introdnce  It  as  a  text-book  In  the  College  at  the  beginning  of  the  aext  coltegiirte 
year."— CrBXJs  NoRTHBtrr,  iVof.  Wi€Uiir\e  ana  Eng.  lAf.^  Tate  COOege,  Ckmn. 

**I  liave  carefblly  examined  shawMEngUsh  Literature,  and  am  perfecthr  dellgbted  wfth  it. 
I  have  decided  to  nse  it  as  a  text-book  in  my  department^*— Hoaas  Con  Tnjni,  iVef.  MM, 
^tkl  J^iish  LU.,  IRchiaan  Uiilvenify. 

''Shaw's  Mannal  of  Engtlsh  Literatnre  Is  idtogether  the  best  text-bOok on  the  sobjeet  fbr 
^  nse  of  schools  and  coucges,  and  is  a  good  maaoal  for  any  student."— J.  Cujaoi  SsMcn^ 
Prof,  Bngtith  Utsraturt,  AmhtrU  OoUe^.  , 

'^'Shaw's  Hannal  is  a  complete  manna]  of  Bngllsh  Utersttire.  Tt  embodies  an  amoant  of 
ti^formation  and  Jndicions  criticisms,  each  as  can  be  fbdnd  nowhere  else  in  so  convenient  and 
compact  a  form."— A.  W.  ^tawm,Prqf.  JBng.  Lit.^  jHUwd  ITnirerHty,  Ohio. 

"  Shaw'B  Choice  Specimens  of  Engnsh  Literature  Is  worthy  of  the  *  Manttal/  which  it  ii« 
I  totonded  to  accompany  and  to  mustrste,  and  I  shall  be  doing  good  service  by  reecBamcaidfagH 
I,  to  all  my  dassea.**— Moaxs  Con  True*;  Pr^.  Mug.  LU,^  vnfvtrtltf  ifMkMQim, 


.idd^       SHELDON  A  001ltM)lf)/^,  iHtBUSHERS.     - 

^  4»S  df  6^0  Broadway,  New  York. 
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APPROVED  SCHOOL   BOOKS 


PC7BLISHRD  BY 


E.  H.  BUTLEE  &  CO.,  Philadelphia.  Fa. 

MITCHELL'S  HEW  SCHOOL  GEOGBAPHIES. 

Mitcliell^s  First  Lessons  in  Geography. 
Hitcliell*s  Hew  Primary  Geography. 

Mitchell^s  Hew  Intermediate  Geography. 

Mitchell's  Hew  School  Geography  and  Atlas. 
Mitchell's  Hew  Physical  Geography. 
Mitchell's  Hew  Outline  Maps. 

Mitchell's  Hew  Ancient  Geography. 

HAHD  BOOK  OF  MAP-DBAWIHG. 

AHand-BookofMAp-Drswinr,  adapted  specially  to  the  Maps  in  Mitchell's 
New  Series  of  Gcoflrraphies.  With  twenty-flTe  Copper  Plate  Maps,  and  twenty- 
live  Copper  Plate  ConRtruction  Figures.  By  Pvub  Kbav  and  Joan  Mioelxbor- 
0U9H,  Teachers  in  the  Pablio  Schools  of  Cincinnati.   Just  ready. 


MITCHELL'S  SCHOOL  GEOGBAPHIES, 

MTOld  Series.    Bevlsed  to  date.'Vft 

Mitchell*s  Primary  Geography. 

Mitchell's  School  Geography  and  Atlas. 

Xitchell's  Ancient  Geography  and  Atlas. 


GOODEICH'S  SCHOOL  HISTORIES. 

By  S.  G.  GooDBiCH,  author  of  "Peter  Parley  Tales.",  Illustrated  by  nnnMrens 
engravings. 


Goodrich's  American  Child's  Pictorial  History  of  the  V,  S. 
Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States. 
Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  England. 
Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  Bome. 
Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  Greece. 
Goodrich's  Parley's  Common  School  History  of  the  World. 
Goodrich's  Pictorial  Hatural  History. 


Bingham's  English  Grammar. 
Bingham's  Latin  Grammar. 
Bingham's  Hew  Latin  Beader. 
Bingham's  Cosar. 

Coppee's  Elements  of  Logic. 
Ooppee's  Elements  of  Bhetoric. 

Hart's  English  Grammar. 
Hart's  Constitation  of  the  IT.  S. 


MAKTIHBALE'S 

SEBIES  OF  SFELLEBS 
Martindale's  Primary  SpeUer. 
Hartindale's  Complete  SpeUer. 


Smith's  Ei^lish  Grammar. 
Scholar's  Companion. 
Stockhardt's  Chemistry. 
Tenney's  Geology. 


Mr  Teachers  and  Boards  of  Education  are  respectfully  InTited  to  address 
the  Publishers  for  further  information  regarding  these  Books,  all  of  which  are 


»uo   X  uutia«aviB  »vi.    4u,»  »mo»    ».iiv«  «•.»-•■. 

eminently  suited  for  the  school-room. 
4 
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SOMETHING      NEW. 

Object  Teaching  made  Practical! 


FIBST  BOOK  OF  BOTANY 


DSSIOKED    TO 


Caltivate  the  Observing  Powers  of  Children. 

By  ELIZA  A.   YOUMANS. 


pmo£:«0i.;s£s. 


This  little  book  has  a  two-fold  elalm  npon  those  concerned  in  the  work  of 
education: 

1st.  It  introduces  the  beginner  to  the  study  of  Botany  in  the  only  way  it  can 
be  properly  doue— by  the  direct  obsenration  of  vegetable  forms. 

td.  It  is  designed  to  keep  the  mind  in  direct  intercourse  with  the  objects 
and  order  of  nature,  and  to  train  the  obserTing  powers  and  the  mental  opeiationt 
they  involTe  in  a  systematic  way. 

There  are  no  lessons  to  *'  commit  and  recite.*'  The  pupil  commences  with 
actual  specimens  of  plants  which  every  one  is  able  to  collect,  and  learns  to  look 
with  his  own  eyes  and  think  with  his  own  mind. 

Children  can  begin  to  study  plant?  succesbfhlly  by  this  method  as  soon  as 
they  can  write,  and  any  teacher,  without  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject^ 
can  conduct  them  through  the  exercises  without  difficulty. 

Every  true  teacher  will  ball  this  new  work  with  delight. 


Communications  fh)m  School  Oifioers  and  Teachers  are  respectfully 
invited;  to  whom  a  sample  copy  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  sixty-flve  cents. 

D.  APPLE^ON  &  CO.,  Publishers. 

ADDRESS 

GEO.  H.  TWISS,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

7— am 
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RELIiBLE  AND  POPULAR  TEXT-BOOKS, 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  NEW  TOEK. 


QUACKENBOS'S  ARITHMETICS. 

Practical f  1.00. 

Mental  45. 

Primary 40. 

Practical  Arithmetloa  for  a  practlcnl  ag^.  bv  a  living  Anlhor  and  *  live  T<>aeber.— 
Adopted  for  the  Public  Schools  of  Toledo,  Brooklyn,  Albany,  Syraeuse.  New  Tort  Otty, 
and  hundreds  <^  the  beet  eehoole  in  the  country.  Metric  ayttem\  Oold  and  Oreen- 
baots,  U.  S.  Seeuriiiee,  lAfe  and  Aooident  Ineuranee.  StoeJb  Jobbing.  Ac. 

Send  for  Circular  eontainlDg  the  nnqaalifled  recsommendatloo  of  many  eminent  edaoatori 

QUACKENBOS'S  GRAMMARS. 

An  Enf(lUh  Grammar $1.00. 

First  Book  in  Grammar 50. 

These  books  are  cleart  conden«ed  and  consistent ;  brief  in  definitions  and  rales ;  happy 
in  illustrations :  practical  in  application  of  principles ;  philosophical  in  arrantfemeot ; 
bold  in  reform ;  rail  and  clear  in  explanation  of  difflcnit  connructions ;  make  Grammar 
easy  and  interesting  to  pnpils,  and  lis  ti  aching  a  poeiU/De pleaewre.  8acb  is  the  testi- 
mony of  onr  best  edncators,  as  shown  by  their  pablfshed  letters  in  onr  eircalar. 

QUACKENBOS'S  HISTORIES. 

Illustrated  School  History  of  the  United  States,  brought 
down  to  1868 •2.00. 

Elementary  History  of  the  United  States,  brought  down 
to  1868 75  cts. 

Qnackenboe's  History  of  the  United  States  is  ererywhere  used  and  ererywhere  com- 
mended. It  is  the  tezt-book  officially  adopted  and  oaed  by  the  States  of  California,  Mis- 
sonri,  and  West  Virginia ;  the  cities  of  Baltimore,  Cleveland,  New  Orleans,  Lexington,  St. 
Paul,  Syracose,  9ui.    Hosts  of  reoommendaUons  pablished  in  oar  Circalar. 

CORNELL'S  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Primary , $0.90  cts. 

Intermediate..  * 1.50 

Grammar  School 1.75 

These  books  have  been  standards  in  onr  Pnbllo  and  Private  Schools  too  long  to  need  any 
farther  commendations.  The  Grammar  School,  Intermediate,  and  Primary,  have  recently 
undergone  a  rigid  revision,  have  been  broneht  np  to  date,  and  now  appear  In  a  new  and 
Improved  form,  viith  the  moet  magnifieent  Mope  e»er  preeented  in  a  echool4fook  to  the 
American  publie, 

▲  Pamphlet  setting  forth  tlie  distinctive  features  of  this  nneqnaled  Series,  and  the 
strongest  kind  of  endoTSements,  will  be  mailed,  post-paid,  to  any  one  applying  for  it. 

In  connection  with  the  above  standard  books,  we  would  call  attention  to 

Prof.  Harkness's  Series  of  Latin  and  Greek  Text- Books, 

Sxtenslvely  vsed  in  High  Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges  thronghont  the  country. 

Specimen  copies  of  these  Standard  Books  mailed,  post  paid,  to  Teachers  and  School  OA- 
•efs  on  receipt  of  one-hali  the  above-named  price. 

FcBOorahU  termM  mad%  for  introduction. 

For  Clrcnlars  of  anv  of  the  above-named  pablications,  or  Infbnnation  concerning  other 
Ttoxt-Books  published  by  D.  Appleton  A  Co.,  address 

Ag^i  for  Indiana, 
P.  O.  Box  1867,  Ind^akapolis,  Inx>. 
Offices  at  Bowen,  Stewart  &  Co/s*  S-tf 
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SOMETHING     NEW. 

Object  Teaching  made  Practical! 


FIRST  BOOK  OF  BOTANY 


DESIGNED    TO 


Caltivate  the  Observing  Powers  of  Children. 

By  ELIZA  A.   YOUMANS. 


pmo£:«0i.;s£s. 


This  little  book  has  a  two-fold  claim  npon  those  concerned  in  the  work  of 
education : 

1st.  It  introduces  the  beginner  to  the  study  of  Botany  in  the  only  way  it  can 
be  properly  doue— by  the  direct  observation  of  vegetable  forms. 

td.  It  is  designed  to  keep  the  mind  in  direct  intercourse  with  the  objects 
and  order  of  nature,  and  to  train  the  observing  powers  and  the  mental  operations 
they  involve  in  a  systematic  way. 

There  are  no  lessons  to  "  commit  and  recite.*'  The  pupil  commences  with 
actual  specimens  of  plants  which  every  one  is  able  to  collect,  and  learns  to  look 
with  his  own  eyes  and  think  with  his  own  mind. 

Children  can  begin  to  study  plants  succesbfhlly  by  this  method  as  soon  as 
they  can  write,  and  any  teacher,  without  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject^ 
can  conduct  them  through  the  exercises  without  difficulty. 

Every  true  teacher  will  hall  this  new  work  with  delight. 


Communications  fh)m  School  Officers  and  Teachers  are  respectfully 
invited;  to  whom  a  sample  copy  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  sixty-flve  cents. 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  Publishers. 

ADDRESS 

GEO.  H.  TWISS,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

7-am 
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RELIiBLE  AND  POPULAR  TEXT-BOOKS, 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  NEW  TOEK. 


QUACKENBOS'S  ARITHMETICS. 

Practical fl.OO. 

Mental  46. 

Primary 40. 

Praetlcal  ArithmetloR  for  a  practfoil  t«p*  by  a  livlni^c  Anlhor  and  a  live  T^aebar.— 
Adopted  for  the  Public  Schools  of  Toledo.  Brooklyn,  Albany^  Syracuse,  yew  Tort  OUy, 
and  AwidredB  qf  iAs  bsst  eehoole  in  iJks  country.  Metric  Suttem;  Gold  and  Green- 
haoke,  U.  S.  SeouriUee,  Life  and  Jeoident  Ineuranee,  Stock  Jobbing.  ^. 

Send  for  Circalar  eonUinrng  the  nnqnalified  recommendalion  of  many  eminent  edocaton 

QUACKENBOS'S  GRAMMARS. 

An  Enf(liflh  Gramniar $1.00. 

First  Book  in  Grammar 60. 

These  books  are  clear,  condenped  and  oooaistent ;  brief  in  definitions  and  rales ;  bappy 
In  illQstrations :  practical  in  application  of  principles ;  philosophical  iu  arranifement ; 
bold  in  reform;  rail  and  clear  in  explanation  of  difflcnit  conRtnictions ;  make  Grammar 
easy  and  interesting  to  pupils,  and  Ub  Xt  mchlng  a  poeUiife  pieaeure.  Such  is  the  testi- 
mony of  our  best  eoucator^  as  shown  by  tbeir  published  letters  in  our  drcalar. 

QUACKENBOS'S  HISTORIES. 

Illustrated  School  History  of  the  United  States,  brought 
down  to  1868 $2.00. 

Elementary  History  of  the  United  States,  brought  down 

to  1868 76  cts. 

Quackenboe*s  History  of  the  United  States  is  ererywhere  used  and  CTerywhere  eora- 
mended.  It  is  the  text-book  oiBcially  adopted  and  used  by  the  States  of  California,  Mis- 
souri, and  West  Virginia;  the  cities  of  Baltimore,  Cleveland,  New  Orleans,  Lexington,  St. 
Paul,  Syracuse,  ito.    Hosta  of  recommendations  published  in  our  Circuhir. 

CORNELL'S  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Primary $0.90  cts. 

Intermediate. .'. 1.60 

Grammar  School 1.76 

These  books  have  been  standards  in  our  Public  and  Private  Schools  too  long  to  need  any 
ftanher  conunendations.  The  Grammar  School,  Intermediate,  and  Primary,  have  recently 
undergone  a  rigid  revision,  have  been  brought  up  to  date,  and  now  appear  in  a  new  and 
improved  form,  with  the  moet  maQn^fieeiKt  Mope  e»er  prteented  in  a  ecAod-book  to  the 
American  piMie, 

▲  Pamphlet  setting  forth  tlie  distinctive  features  of  this  unequaled  Seriei,  and  the 
•trongest  kind  of  endorsements,  will  be  mailed,  post-paid,  to  any  one  applying  for  it 

In  connection  with  the  above  standard  hooka,  we  would  call  attention  to 

Prof.  Harkness's  Series  of  Latin  and  Greek  Text- Books, 

Sxtenslvely  used  in  High  Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges  throughout  the  country. 

Specimen  copies  of  these  Standard  Books  mailed,  post  paid,  to  Teachers  and  School  OflV 
•ers  on  receipt  of  one-hall  the  above-named  price. 

Favorable  terms  made  far  introducUan. 

For  Circulars  of  anv  of  the  above-named  publications,  or  information  concerning  other 
Ttoxt-Books  published  by  D.  Appleton  A  Co.,  address 

Ag^t  for  Indiana, 
P.  O.  Box  1367,  iNDUi^APOUB,  Inx>. 
Office  at  Bowen,  Stewart  &  Co/s*  S-t( 
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ANNOXJNOEJMENT. 


>•• 


IT  E^w^     book: 

NEARLY     READY. 
Out  In  Time  Foe  Fall  Schools.  . 

The  Eclectic  Series  of  Geographies, 

By  A.  Von  Stbinwehr. 

Xo.  If  Th«  Piiaavy  0«ocrapliy«   The  plan  of  this  book  is  natural: 

ths  laagaaga  simple,  and  the  definitions  and  descriptions  esutct.    lUnslrated. 
BinaU4to. 

Ho.  2»  Thm  Intera&odiate  Orography  t  A>r  more  advaaoed  classes. 
It  contains  the  leading  principles  of  the  science,  so  arranged  as  to  giTe  oorrecS 
ideas  to  pupils  without  requiring  the  constant  aid  of  the  Teacher.  Jnttt  inttru^ 
iimu4n-MiapJ>rmD^.   Iliustrated.    Large  4to. 

Ifo*  3»  Th«  Solftool  Oeosraphy^  embraces  a  full  Mathematical,  Fhysl- 
eal.  and  Political  description  of  the  Bartli«  and  is  intended  for  the  highest  classes 
in  this  branch  of  study.   Illustrated.   Large  4to. 

4^  The  Series  is  complete  in  these  three  books.'Vft 

ARITHMETICS: 

THE  GRADED  SCHOOL  SERIES, 

BT  B.  E.  WHITB,  M.  A. 

I.    PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC, 

II.    INTERMEDIATE  ARITHMETIC, 

IIL    COMPIiETE  ARITHMETIC. 

This  series  is  especially  designed  tor  Oraded  Schools,  the  successive  books  be- 
ing respectively  adapted,  both  in  matter  and  method,  to  the  several  grades  of 
pupils  using  them*   Neither  book  is  an  epitome  of  the  preceding  one. 

It  is  the  only  series  yet  published  which  combines  Mental  and  Written  Arith- 
metic in  a  practical  and  philosophical  manner. 

The  definitions,  principles,  and  rules  are  placed  after  the  problems,  and  are  de- 
duced finom  the  processes. 

These  three  important  features  have  permitted  the  presentation  of  the  whole 
subject  in  much  less  space  than  is  employed  in  any  other  series. 


^•^ 


Tlieae  new  OEOGRAPIIIC8  ain4l  ABITHJHETICS  wUi  be 
laeued  before  tbe  •peninir  •'  Scli»»le  ff»r  tile  Fall  terns.  Im 
tile  preparaitieii  eff  tlieee  beeke,  tbe  Pabllaherelis&ve  «paire4l 
B«  pains  •r  ezpenee  t«  niAlKe  tbeaa  tbe  VEIiir  JBE8T  •!  tlielr 
iLln^l* 

MTTesMbere  aind  Sclie«l  Offfficera  centemplatlnir  n  ebanve 
•f  Text-Baeke  in  tbelr  Sebaela,  are  respectfully  reqneste^l 
t«  4lef  er  a  4leclsian  nntil  tbey  bave  seen  tbese  ivarks. 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO., 

s-tf  Cincinnati,  O. 


ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 
^WTLSON,  HINKLE  &  CO 


■  <■  ■ 


McGurFET's  New  EgLECTIO  Speller  contalm  »  very  Urg*  Urt  of  primlUT* 

wordi,  followed,  in  subieqiient  leisoiu,  by  »  ffafflcient  nuaber  of  deriTfttives  to  iUiutrate  tte 
smbject  fbUy. 

McGxJTFET'S  New  Eclectic  REABEES  ak  anlform  in  orthogmpby,  lylUbl- 
oation,  and  pnnotnatlon,  and  conform  strictly  to  Webster's  New  lUnstnted  IHetionary.  llioy 
•re  aneqnaled  in  progrMtlyeness  of  gradation  and  adaptation  to  the  m^ititemettta  of  the 
■cteool-rooni. 

MgGuFFET'S  New  PbIMAEY  Charts.     Ten  Kamber*:  monnted  on  roller,  or 

<m  boards.    I>etlgned  to  accompany  Me(h^ff'eg*»  New  Bsaden,    An  invalaable  assistant  to  teaeb- 
VB,  and  an  ornament  to  the  school-room. 

Rat's  Series  of  ArTTRHETIGS,  embracing  a  progMsrit*  and  thorbni^  «onrse 
of  Prlmsry ,  Mental,  and  Higher  ArithmeUc.    The  JMrfo  Bgnim  veeelTef  IMl  tMAtment. 

Ray's  Series  of  Algebras,  siemauarif  and  Eig^t  for  oommon  sohoou,  migk 

Schools,  Academies,  and  Colleges. 

Rat's  Plane   and  Solid  Geometrt,   Rat's  Giioxbtrt  and 

rnxooHomrmT,  Bat*s  Axalttio  GnoKntBT,  Bay's  SLcmMn  ov  ARtoiHMiT. 

HaRYET'S  Grammars  oontalnelear  and  uniform  mles  and  dellUitloris:  a  vlmpU, 
yet  complete  system  of  analysis :  a  great  variety  of  carefHilly  prepared  vtodtU  for  parsing  and 
icnalysis :  and  a  clear  statement  of  opinion  on  all  points  which  annoy  and  perplex  both  pupil 
ftnd  teacher. 

PiNNEO'S  Series  of  Grammars.  •*  The  early  introduction  of  mtO^,  and  ihe 
abundant  bktcJAoard  txercun  proTided,  make  Pinneo*s  QiBmmikn  9trjf  pneUecU  ttork»,** 

White's  Common  School  Register  and  White's  Graded  School 

RjMief  SB  are  made  of  iirst-class  paper,  and  are  bound  in  henry  boaids.    They  are  so  nded  as 
to  make  it  easy  to  follow  the  linee  in  marking  each  pupil. 

Schittlkr's  LoatOy  The  LathM  Tsacssb,  ok  Wobi>  Hkthod, 

Kidd's  Blocittion,  Objiot  Lemons,  ok  Thxnos  Taught, 

DkWolf'8  Inst&uctitb  Spkllek,  The  Touno  Singek,  Pakts  L  ajtb  IL, 

Ghandlbb's  Gkaxmab,  The  Touno  Sieqbk's  Mahual, 

SmaBT's  MAEtTAL  OF  GmEABTICS,  PHILIP  PHILLIPB'  DaY-ScHOOL  diNOEB, 

The  Examineb,  ob  Teachebs'  Aid,  Hbicans'  Touvg  Lames'  Rbadkb, 

Knell  &  Jones'  Phonic  Readeb,  McGxtffet'b  New  Eolectio  Sp^aicbb, 

Leigh's  Phonetic  Pbimeb,  MoOnvnrr's  Nsir  Juybitils  Spkaksb, 

Leigh's  Phonetic  Pbihabt  Reaobb,  Evans'  School  Gbombtbt, 

White's  Class-Book  of  Gsoobafbt,  WBitx's  Alfhabet  Made  Easy, 

And  other  Talnablo  eductttionsd  wofks; 


Communications  from  Teachers  mtd  Schooi  Officers  are  respeet' 
fully  invited.  Reports^  Catalogues  and  Circulars  of  public  and  privatt 
schools  are  solicited. 


Address,  WILSON,  EZNSLS  &  CO.,  Oinoixmsti,  & 
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PRINTING  m  nmmn  house, 

8.  E.'  Cor.  Meridian  and  Circle  Streets^ 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


T.  IL  TILFORD,      -      -      -      Superintendent. 


'HI8  EBtabliahmoHt  is  a  Joint  Stock  Comp&nj,  eetablished  for  the  purpose  of 
dolnff  riBST  CLASS 

JOB,  HEWSFAFEB,  B00£  AITD  HAQAZIIE  FBISTISO  AlH) 

FUBUBHISe, 

In  Ererr  Style  and  Tarlety* 

Having  extended  facilities,  we  are  ready  to  contract  for  any  description  of 
Printing.  For  the  reliability  of  the  Establiibinent  to  All  all  contracts  they  may 
enter  into,  we  would  refer  to  the  following  publtobers,  who  are  principal  Stock- 
holders  in  the  Concern : 

W.  W.  DOWUNG,  YvhlUhvr  of*  The  LUtU  Sower,*'  **Moming  Wateh,''  dbc. 

HOK.  G,  W.  BOSS,  Lots  Superintendent  of  Public  InitrucUon,  and  PuHUher  of 
"  The  Indiana  School  Journal  and  Teacher." 

PROF.  A.  a  BffORTBWGM,  Superintendent  of  the  IndtanqpoUe  PuUlc  SehoolB, 
and  Publisher  of  **  7he  UtUe  Chl^,'**  dbc. 

0  VID  B  UTLSB,  Preeident  Board  of  JHreetore  Xorth  Western  ChrisHan  VMoereitff 

This  Establishment  is  one  of  the  first  of  the  kind  in  the  West,  in  point  of  OapaC' 
ity  for  doing  work  and  quality  of  the  work  done.  We  are  now  issuing  a  number  of 
publications,  among  which  are 

Telegraph  cdaily).  Telegraph  (weekly). 

Future  (weekly).  Mocking  Bird  (weekly). 

Mirror  (weekly).  Journal  of  Commerce  (weekly)/ 

Indianapolis  Sun  (weekly).  Western  Independent  (weekly) 

Masonic  Advocate  (monthly).       Christian  Monitor  (monthly). 
The  Explorer  (monthly).  Little  Chief  (monthly). 

Christian  Eucord  (monthly).  Odd  Fellows' Talisman  (monthly) 

American  Housewife  (monthly)    Phonic  Advocate  (monthly). 
Indiana  School  Journal  (mo.)         Morning  Watch  (monthly). 
Those  desiring  any  description  of  printing  done,  are  invited  to  give  us  a  call,  an<t 
parties  at  a  distance  desirous  of  cmp  information  in  regard  to  printing,  are  in'oitedl 
to  correspond  fredy.    Address, 

TBE IH DIAIAPOUS  PRIHTIIIG  AUD  PDBLISHlIfG  HOUSE, 

Indlanapalla,  IndL. 


A  TREATISE 


ON 


ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY, 


ESPECIALLY  AS  APPLIED  TO  THE  PROPERTIES  OF  CONICS: 


INCLUDING   THE    MODERN    METHODS    OF    ABRIDGED    NOTATION. 


WRITTKM  rOS  THE  MATHKMATIOAL  COUBSE   OT  J08KPU    RAY,    M.  I>. 


BT 


GEORGE  H.  HOWISON,  M.  A., 

PROFESSOR  IN   WASUINOTON   UtflVERSlTY,   ST.  LOVIS. 


It  has  been  the  aim  of  the  author  to  prepare  a  treatise  wliich 
should  at  once  thoroughly  serve  the  purposes  of  liberal  education 
as  a  College  text-book,  and  furnish  the  constantly  increasing  body 
of  special  mathematical  students  in  our  Schools  of  Technology  with 
an  adequate  introduction  to  the  work^  of  the  great  masters,  and  a 
tolerably  complete  Manual  of  the  Conies  and  Quadrics.  Accord- 
ingly, the  present  work  differs  from  preceding  treatises  offered  to 
the  American  public,  in  the  following  points: 

1.  With  a  view  to  the  purposes  of  general  culture,  more  than 
^  usual  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  method  of  Analytic  Geometry. 

The  distinction  between  pure  analysis  and  the  mixed  processes  of 
geometry  and  analysis  which  are  generally  used  in  text-books,  is 
sharply  drawn.  The  whole  arrangement  of  the  work  is  made  to 
comport  with  this  distinction,  thus  bringing  it  constantly  before  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  in  the  order  of  its  bearings  upon  the  science. 

2.  With  the  same  view,  the  attempt  has  been  made  to  give  the 
work  greater  looigal  unity  than  is  generally  aimed  at.  The 
purely  formal  part  of  Analytic  Geometry  is  separated  from  its 
results  as  an  instrument  of  investigation,  and  the  application  of  it 
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RAY'S  ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY. 

to  the  Properties  of  Conies  has  been  made  in  such  a  way  aa  to  give 
the  student  a  more  distinct  consciousness  of  the  scientific  form  of 
the  total  doctrine  than  is  usual:  for  which  reason,  the  entire  body 
of  theorems  has  been  re-arranged  upon  a  single  principle,  and  the 
student  is  continually  led  to  views  of  wider  and  wider  generality. 

•  3.  With  a  view  to  the  wants  of  special  students,  more  than  usual 
FULLNESS  OP  DETAIL  has  been  admitted,  particularly  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Conies.  The  bearing  of  properties  upon  problems  of 
construction,  has  been  made  especially  prominent.  But,  while  this 
has  been  done,  such  properties  as  are  of  less  immediate  importance 
to  the  general  reader,  have  been  presented  in  finer  type  than  is 
used  in  the  remainder  of  the  work. 

4.  With  a  reference  to  special  students  also,  the  modern  geome- 
try has  been  introduced,  being  now,  for  the  first  time,  presented  to 
the  American  reader.  Every  well-read  mathematician  will  admit 
that  the  discoveries  of  Steiner  and  Pongelet,  together  with  the 
corresponding  adaptations  of  analysis,  invented  by  MoBius  and 
Plugker,  fill  so  remarkable  a  place  in  the  history  of  mathematics, 
that  they  can  not  be  omitted  by  students  who  wish  to  obtain  com- 
plete views  of  the  subject.  A  pretty  full  account  both  of  trilineas, 
and  of  tangential  co-ordinates  has  accordingly  been  given. 
But  this  is  presented  in  separate  chapters,  so  as  not  to  interrupt 
the  progress  of  general  readers  whose  time  is  limited. 

5.  Throughout,  the  wants  of  the  beginner  have  been  steadily 
kept  in  view.  Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  free  all  the  general 
investigations  from  vagueness^  and  to  impart  the  clearest  conceptions 
of  the  geometric  meaning  of  analytic  processes.  In  this  connection, 
special  attention  is  invited  to  the  discussion  of  the  General  Equation 
of  the  Second  Degree. 

6.  A  large  collection  of  examples,  selected  with  great  care  from 
AC  best  sources,  has  been  interspersed  with  the  corresponding  topics. 

The  lack  of  such  a  body  of  illustrative  problems,  has  been  a  serious 
defect  in  previous  treatises,  almost  without  exception. 

The  publishers  invite  the  attention  of  instructors,  and  of  mathe- 
maticians generally,  to  the  present  work,  in  the  confident  belief  that 
it  will  be  found  to  supply  a  real  want,  and  that  those  teachers  espe- 
cially, who  have  for  some  years  felt  constrained  to  employ  foreign 
text-books,  imported  at  high  prices,  in  order  to  instruct  their  classes 
adequately,  will  welcome  an  American  treatise  which  presents  the 
subject  in  the  forms  now  familiar  to  experts. 


BAY'S  ANALYTIC  OEOMBTRY. 


OPINIONS  OP  MATHEMATICIANS. 


From  H.  A.  Newton,  IiIi.D.,  Prqf.  of  Math.,  Yale  College. 

"I  am  Tory  glad  indeed  to  see  so  good  and  so  full  a  presentation  of 
this  branch  of  Mathematics  brought  out  in  this  country.  Hitherto  an 
ndvanced  student  has  been  necessarily  referred  to  English  text-books, 
and  these,  in  Mathematics,  haye  not  been,  so  far  as  my  experience  goes, 
well  suited  to  American  students." 

^^  • 

From  B.  A.  OoQld,  {formerly  Director  of  Dudley  Obeervat&ry^  Albany^ 

N.  F.,)  Cambridge^  Man, 

"The  more  I  haTe  examined  Ray's  Analytic  Oeometry^  the  more  strongly 
hare  I  been  impressed  in  its  favor ;  for  not  only  are  the  new  system  of 
co-ordinates  and  methods  of  notation  presented  with  fullness  and  clear- 
ness, but  the  treatise  seems  to  coyer  the  whole  ground  with  a  degree 
of  thoroughness  which  I  do  not  remember  to  haye  seen  in  any  other 
text-book  adapted  to  similar  purposes  of  instruction.  The  work  can  not 
fail  to  be  of  high  usefulness,  not  only  to  the  beginner  in  Mathematics, 
but  as  a  conyenient  manual  of  reference  to  the  adyanced  student." 


From  £•  "W.  Evaiia,  Prof,  of  Math.^  CorneU  University. 

^<I  am  much  obliged  for  the  copies  which  you  haye  sent  me  of  RayU 
Astronomy  and  Ra}fs  Analytic  Geometry,  I  am  pleased  with  both.  I 
shall  haye  occasion  to  recommend  the  latter  to  classes  before  whom 
I  lecture  on  the*  Higher  Geometry." 


From  Edward  B.  Smitb,  Prof  of  Math^  Richmond  (  Va.)  College. 

"I  am  now  reading  the  Analytic  Oeometry.  I  congratulate  your  house 
upon  hayiug  the  honor  to  publish  the  only  respectable  treatise  on  the 
subject  appearing  in  this  country." 


From  T«  H«  Saftnrd,  Prof  of  Math.^  Chicago  University. 

"I  am  especially  pleased  with  Raitfs  Analytic  Oeometry.    It  supplies  a 
great  lack  in  our  Mathematical  text-books.    It  is,  in  its  full  extent,  a 
most  admirable  text-book  for  the  Scientific  and  Engineering  Courses, 
,and  the  more  elementary  portions  are  admirably  adapted  to  the  Clas- 
sical Student." 


From  I.  "W*  Andrew*,  Pret^t  Marietta  College^  Ohio. 

"  The  Analytic  Oeometry  is  truly  a  thesaurus.    It  indicates  perfect  famil- 
iarity with  the  subject,  and  the  language  and  methods  are  excellent." 


RAY* 8  ANALYTIC  GEOMETRY. 

From  A.  Sohnyler,  M*  A*^  Prof,  of  Math.j  Baldwin  UniversUy, 

"  I  haTe  been  reading,  Tory  closely,  Ray's  Analytic  Oeometry,  and  think 
it  the  best  work  on  that  subject^  by  far,  that  I  have  eyer  seen.  I  shall 
use  it  in  my  class." 

^^  April  28,  1870. — Perhaps  you  would  like  to  know  how  it  stnnds  the 
test  of  the  recitation-room.  I  am  more  and  more  pleased  with  it.  Cer- 
tainly, it  is  a  noble  book — an  honor  to  American  scholarship." 


From  Dasoom  Greeme,  Prof  of  Math,,  RensteUur  Polytech.  IruL 

"No  work  on  this  subject  with  which  I  am  acquainted,  heretofore 
published  in  this  country,  can  pretend  to  compare  with  Ray^t  Analytic 
Qeometry  in  respect  to  either  matter  or  method.  The  appearance  of  such 
a  work  is  an  indication  of  real  progress  in  the  deyelopment  pf  mathe- 
matical education  in  this  country;  and  in  bringing  it  out  in  so  attraot- 
iye  a  style,  the  publishers  haye  conferred  an  inestimable  benefit  on  the 
cause  of  sciende." 


From  Daalol  Klrkyrood,  Prof,  qf  MatLj  Indiana  State  Univ 

^*  Ray's  Analytic  Geometry  is  an  excellent  text-book — unsurpassed,  I 
think,  in  clearness  and  thoroughness,  by  any  work  on  the  same  subject 
published  in  this  country." 

From  S*  D»  Hillmaa,  Prof,  of  Math^  Diekimon  College^  Pa, 

"I  am  especially  pleased  with  the  definitions,  and  the  fullness  and  the 
oleamess  of  the  suliject  matter,  as  well  as  the  examples  for  application 
of  the  principles." 

From  'W*  H.  Shelley,  Prof  of  Math.^  Albion  CoUege^  Mich, 

"  Its  arrangement  is  eminently  logical ;  the  modern  methods  form  a 

new  and  attractiye  feature;  the  yariety  and  fullness  of  the  discussions 

are  unequaled,  and  the  complete  Table  of  Contents  renders  it  most  yalu- 

able  for  reference." 

*^*  May'a  Analytic  Geometry  is  now  used  in  MAB  VAJtD,  TALJE,  and. 
many  other  leading  Colleges  of  the  Union. 
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Retail  price  92.60.  Single  ^;}ecimen  copies,  sent  by  mail,  postage  pie> 
paid,  for  examination  with  a  view  to  Introduction,  12.00.  Furnished  U^ 
quantities  for  first  introduction,  freight  to  be  paid  by  the  party  ordering, 
at  $1.80  per  copy. 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CX)., 

CINCINNATI,   OHIO. 
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WBITTS17  FOB  THE  MATBBMATICAL  COUBSB  OF  JOSEPH  BAY,  M.  D., 


BY 


SELIM  H.  PEABODT,  M.  A., 

TSIOEBB  07  NATTJBAL  SCIBNGX8  IX  THB  OHIOAQO  mOH  SCHOOL. 

In  presenting  a  new  Manual  of  Elementary  Astronomy,  the  Pab- 
lishers  invite  attention  to  points  in  which  they  deem  the  work  spe- 
cially adapted  to  the  wants  of  Public  Schools  and  Colleges. 

Few  persons  desire  to  be  professional  astronomers,  or  have  the 
time  necessary  to  spend  in  preparation  to  become  such ;  all  should 
understand  the  mechanism  of  the  solar  system,  and  the  plan  of  its 
construction.  For  this  purpose  extended  mathematical  research  is 
not  necessary,  however  indispensable  it  may  be  to  the  accomplished 
astronomer. 

The  higher  analysis,  intricate  geometrical  demonstrations,  and 
tedious  arithmetical  computations  have  been  omitted,  and  the  au- 
thor has  restricted  himself  to  plain  statements  of  facts,  principles, 
and  processes,  presuming  only  that  his  readers  are  familiar  with 
elementary  algebra  and  geometry,  and  the  simplest  principles  of 
mechanics  and  physics.  The  rigid  formality  of  geometrical  demon- 
stration, and  the  rhetorical  figures  of  the  popular  lecture  have  alike 
been  avoided,  and  the  style  is  made  simple,  clear,  straightforward, 
suitable  for  daily  use  in  the  class-room. 

The  method  is  logical  and  inductive.  The  pupil  is  led  from  what 
he  knows  by  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  in  ways  which  he  can 
readily  comprehend,  often  over  the  route  by  which  discoveries  were 
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originally  made,  sometimes  by  newer  and  more  direct  paths — ^ap  to 
the  great  facts,  theories,  and  laws  of  this  grandest  science. 

» 

Great  paina  have  been  taken  to  bring  the  statements  of  the  text 
in  accordance  with  the  latest  authenticated  discoveries.  The  tele- 
scope, the  polariscope,  and,  of  late,  the  spectroscope,  continually  add 
to  the  sum  of  our  knowledge  of  the  nature,  movements,  and  laws 
of  the  heavenly  bodies.  This  material  has  been  carefully  digested 
and  used,  and  as  far  as  possible  the  distinction  has  been  drawn  be- 
tween laws  which  are  determined,  and  theories  which  are  yet  under 
probation. 

The  illustrations  are  unusually  full  and  excellent.  Many  of  the 
diagrams  are  new ;  all  have  been  drawn  specially  for  the  work,  and 
have  been  thoroughly  tested  in  the  school-room.  The  telescopic 
views  have  been  selected  from  the  latest  and  best  authorities,  and 
are  engraved  with  great  care.  They  include  photographic  views  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  views  of  solar  spots  by  Nasmyth,  Pastorff,  and 
Lockyer,  of  lunar  mountains  by  Nasmyth,  of  planets  by  Dawes  and 
Herschel,  of  comets  by  Bond,  of  star  clusters  and  nebulae  by  Her- 
schel  and  Bosse. 

Many  important  experiments  are  described  for  the  first  time  in 
a  work  of  this  grade.  Among  them  are  Foucault's  experiment  for 
showing  the  rotation  of  the  earth,  Fizeau's  for  determining  the 
velocity  of  light,  and  Plateau's  for  showing  the  rotation  of  fluids 
when  relieved  from  the  influence  of  terrestrial  gravitation.  The 
methods  of  measuring  and  weighing  the  earth,  with  the  apparatus 
of  Bach,  Cavendish,  etc.,  are  described.  Particular  attention  is 
given  to  the  description  of  astronomical  instruments,  and  to  the 
processes  by  which  the  distance,  size,  weight,  and  density  of  the 
heavenly  bodies  are  ascertained. 

Suitable,  but  not  undue,  attention  is  given  to  the  constellations  of 
the  visible  heavens.  The  star-maps  are  made  on  a  plan  which  will 
commend  itself  to  the  common  sense  of  teachers.  The  figures  of 
men  and  monsters,  which  disfigure  many  star-maps,  have  been 
omitted ;  faint  lines  divide  the  sky  into  districts,  in  each  of  which 
the  appropriate  constellation  name  is  placed.  Only  the  larger  stars 
are  shown,  few  being  inserted  of  less  than  the  fourth  magnitude. 

The  publishers  hope  that  this  work  may  commend  itself  to  the 
judgment  of  those  teachers  who  have  not  hitherto  found  a  text-book 
exactly  suited  to  their  wants,  and  that  its  use  may  contribute  to  a 
more  generally  diffused  knowledge  of  the  grand  laws  controlling  the 
solar  system. 
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From  jr«  M.  Hayes,  S«  JT*,  Prof.  Mathematics^  Si.  Louis  Univ. 

"  Ray's  ABtronomj  pleases  me  very  much.  In  fact,  its  excellencies 
appear  so  numerous,  that  I  feel  quite  unable  to  particularize  them 
within  the  limits  of  an  ordinary  letter." 


From  Thos*  A*  Gathriglit,  A.  M.,  Summerville  Inst.^  Miss. 

"Ray's  Astronomy  is  what  has  long  been  needed  in  our  Academies 
and  High  Schools.  It  occupies  a  place,  previously  vacant,  between  the 
Elementary  works  prepared  for  Common  Schools  and  elaborate  treatises 
involving  operations  in  the  higher  Mathematics." 


From  BenJ*  S.^E'well,  A.  M.,  PresU  William  and  Mary  College^   Va. 

^^Ray's  Astronomy  is  one  of  the  best  for  the  purpose  I  know  of,  and  I 
prefer  it,  therefore,  as  a  text-book  to  any  naw  published." 


From  C«  S*  Farrar,  A*  M*,  Prof,  of  Mathemaiies^   Vassar  ColUge^  N.  Y, 

"  I  received  and  read  Ray's  Astronomy.  I  have  seldom,  if  ever,  seen 
so  much  thoroughness  and  completeness  in  an  elementary  work  on  a 
great  science.    The  methods  of  explanation  and  illustration  are  capital." 


From  JTaio.  R*  Frenoli,  A.  M«,  Prof.    Mathematics^    Oennesee    CoUegc, 

lAmOj  New  York. 

"  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  an  admirable  work  for  elementary 
classes." 


From  T.  C.  George,  A.  B»,  2\of.  of  Mathemalies^  Iowa  WesUyan  Univ. 

'*  After  a  thorough  examination,  I  have  no  hesitancy  in  pronouncing 
Ray^s  Astronomy  the  best  work  of  the  kind  extant.^* 


From  JTno.  £•  Clark,  Prof,  of  Mathematics^  Antioch  OoUege^  0. 
"  I  think  it  will  please  me  as  a  text-book." 


From  jr.  T.  Benedict,  Prof,  of  Mathematics^  New  York  College. 

"I  have  examined  Ray's  Astronomy  with  great  pleasure,  and  do  not 
hesitate  to  urge  its  many  excellencies  upon  the  attention  of  teachers  ia 
our  Colleges,  High  Schools,  and  Public  Schools  generally." 


From  jr«  M*  Chregory,  Prof,  of  Mathematics^  Illinois  IndusH  Univ. 

"Ray^s  Astronomy  surpasses  my  expectations.  The  perspicuity  of  the 
arrangement,  and  the  clearness  of  the  definitions  and  discussions,  are 
admirable." 
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IMPORTANT  TESTIMONY, 

Prom  Prof.  Daniel  Putnam.,  Teacher  of  Nat.  Science  in  Michigan  State 

Normal  School. 

<<  I  very  heartily  recommend  this  work  to  the  attention  of  my  tellow- 
teachers.  It  will,  I  belieTe,  meet  and  supply  a  want  which  almost 
eyery  teacher  of  Natural  Sciences  in  our  High  Schools,  and  in  other 
schools  of  the  same  grade,  has  felt." 


From  £.  P.  Alexander,  Prof,  of  MathematieSj  University  of  S.  O. 

*^I  have  examined  Ray^e  Astronomy  with  much  pleasure.  I  think  it 
admirably  adapted  for  High  School  use,  and  as  a  preliminary  to  more 
scientific  inyestigation." 

From  Prof.  Cleveland  Abbe,  Director  Cincinnati  Observatory. 

*'  The  author  has  had  in  mind  the  necessities  of  those  teachers  who 
are  obliged  to  teach  many  subjects  in  the  course  of  a  single  year,  and 
has  succeeded  in  producing  a  remarkably  concise  and  complete  text- 
book." 


From  Daniel  Blirlcwood,  Prof,  of  Mathematics^  Indiana  State  Univ. 

'^  Private  students,  desiring  a  reliable  and  popular  account  of  the 
latest  discoveries,  will  find  Ray's  Astronomy  unsurpassed  by  any  of  its 
kind  published  in  this  country.^' 


From  New  York  Cittsen  and  Round  Table. 

"The  work  before  us  {Ray's  Astronomy)  is  admirably  adapted  to  its 
purpose.  It  is  lucid,  concise,  readily  understood,  and  easy  of  reference. 
It  carries  students  further  than  most  treatises  of  this  class,  and  does 
so  easily,  without  confusion,  or  a  demand  for  special  powers  of  intel- 
lect." 


From  David  Murray,  Prof,  of  Astronomy^  Rutgers  College^  N.  J. 

*^l  have  looked  oyer  Ray's  Astronomy  with  much  interest.  I  was 
specially  pleased  with  the  list  of  minor  planets,  with  the  data  concern- 
ing them,  which  it  is  not  easy  to  get  without  much  labor." 
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Retail  prioe  92.25.  Single  specimen  copies,  sent  by  mall,  postage  pre- 
paid, for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction,  $1.75.  Furnished  in 
quantities  for  first  introduction,  freight  to  be  paid  by  the  party  ordering, 
at  91.60  per  copy. 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO., 

CINCTNNATI,  OBIO. 
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137  ITalntU  Street,  Cineinnati,  May,  1870, 

On  the  15th  of  June^  we  shall  publish 

THE  ELEMENTS 

OF 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY, 

BY 

SIDNEY  A.  NORTON,  A.  M. 


This  work  is  the  result  of  many  years*  experience  in  teaching  the 
science  of  Physics.  In  its  preparation,  the  author  has  endeavored 
to  keep  constantly  in  mind  that  its  value  must  depend  on  its  availa- 
bility as  a  text-book.  Accordingly  he  has  made  such  a  selection  of 
the  facts  and  principles  embraced  in  the  wide  range  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy as,  in  his  judgment,  is  best  suited  to  the  requirements  of 

« 

the  pupil. 

While  due  attention  has  been  given  to  the  recent  progress  in 
Physics,  including  the  latest  methods  and  inventions,  it  has  not  been 
forgotten  that  all  facts  are  equally  fresh  to  the  tyro,  although  all  are 
not  of  equal  imj^ortance,  either  as  regards  their  fitness  for  developing 
the  theory  of  the  science,  or  their  application  to  the  practical  affairs 
of  life.  For  this  reason  nothing  has  ^een  introduced  for  the  sake 
of  its  novelty ;  nor  have  cardinal  principles  been  omitted,  because  a 
former  generation  of  pupils  studied  them. 

It  has  been  an  object  of  careful  thought  to  present  the  science,  in 
all  its  departments,  in  a  manner  at  once  systematic  and  symmetrical. 
Of  course,  no  pretense  is  made  of  exhausting  the  subject,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  the  student  will  find  in  this  treatise  all  that  is  necessary 
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for  his  purposes.  While  fully  impressed  that  "there  is  no  royal 
road  to  science/'  the  author  has  yet  endeavored  to  make  the  labor 
of  the  student  as  attractive  and  invigorating  as  possible.  To  this 
end,  the  subject  has  been  treated  not  merely  as  a  science  to  be 
learned,  but  also  as  a  means  of  educational  discipline :  the  topics  are 
considered  in  their  logical  order,  methodically  developed,  thoroughly 
illustrated  and  enforced. 

No  pains  have  been  spared  to  secure  clearness  of  expression,  pre- 
cision in  definitions,  accuracy  in  the  statement  of  feicts,  and  general 
simplicity  of  treatment. 

The  problems  are  placed  in  the  appendix  for  greater  convenience. 
If  properly  used,  they  will  serve  not  only  to  test  the  knowledge 
acquired  by  the  student,  but  also  to  lead  him  to  think  on  the  nature 
of  the  laws  and  principles  required  for  their  correct  solution. 

A  copious  index  at  the  end  of  the  book  renders  the  volume  valu- 
able for  reference  in  pursuing  other  branches  of  the  natural 
sciences. 

A  large  number  of  fine  engravings  (860)  have  been  introduced  to 
illustrate  the  methods  of  performing  simple  experiments,  to  indi- 
cate the  results  of  others,  and  to  represent  the  construction  of  such 
apparatus  as  from  its  cost  is  seldom  accessible  to  the  pupil. 

The  author  has  been  careful  to  suggest  such  illustrative  experi- 
ments as  can  be  performed  by  the  pupil  with  materials  which  are 
always  obtainable ;  since  it  is  well  known  that  the  simplest  experi- 
ment performed  by  the  pupil  himself  is  more  instructive  than  more 
showy  and  complex  experiments,  which  can  only  J)e  performed  by 
the  teacher  with  costly  apparatus. 
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Retail  price  81.75.  Single  specimen  oopiest  sent  by  mail,  postage  pre- 
paid, for  examination  with  a  view  to  Introduction,  $1.20.  Furnished  In 
quantities  for  first  introduction,  freight  to  be  paid  by  the  party  ordering, 
at  81.00  per  copy. 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO., 

CINCINNATI,   OHIO. 
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ECLECTIC     SERIES 


OF 


GEOGRAPHIES, 


EMBRACING  A 


MafJisjnaticaly  Physical,  and  Political 
DESCRIPTION  OF  THE  EARTH; 


WITH 


LESSONS  ON  MAP-DRAWING 


BY 


A.  VON  STEINWEHR  &  D.  G.  BRINTON. 


It  is  an  acknowledged  &ct  that  geographical  instruction  in  our 
schools  has  heretofore  failed  to  produce  satisfactory  results.  Our 
hest  educators  claim  that  this  failure  is  mainly  chargeable  to  the 
unphUosophical  methods  of  instruction,  which  seem  to  be  forced 
upon  teachers  by  the  illogical  arrangement  of  the  geographical 
text-books  in  general  use.  There  is  a  consequent  demand  for  new 
and  better  text-books ;  for  without  them  the  adoption  of  improved 
methods  is  neither  practicable  nor  possible. 

The  Eolectio  Series  of  Geographies  is  designed  to  meet  this 
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demand.  In  presenting  it  to  teachers,  the  publishers  invite  their 
attention  to  those  points  upon  which  its  claims  for  consideration 
are  based. 

com:i>lete3  in  t'hrkb  books. 

The  series  consists  of  three  books:  a  Priinaryy  an  Intermediate, 
and  a  School  Geography.  Though  each  book  of  the  series  differs 
from  the  others  in  scope  and  treatment,  the  arrangement  of  topics 
and  materials  is  the  same  in  all.  Each  book  is  divided  into  a  gen- 
eral  and  a  ducriptive  part:  the  general  part  containing  the  neceasary 
definitions  and  explanations  of  the  three  branches  of  the  science — 
Mathematical,  Physical,  and  Political  Geography;  the  descriptive 
part  treating  of  the  continents,  their  physical  features,  political  ' 
divisions,  inhabitants,  etc  This  imifonility  of  plan  will,  it  is 
believed,  greatly  facilitate  the  progress  of  the  pupil,  as  he  will  not 
be  required  to  learn  a  new  classification,  or  to  master  a  new  arrange- 
ment of  topics,  when  he  passes  from  the  study  of  one  book  of  the 
series  to  another. 

The  maps  are  invariably  printed  on  a  left  hand  page,  and  are 
followed  by  three  or  more  pages  of  text.  The  text  begins  with  Map 
Qnestions,  so  framed  that  an  inspection  of  the  map  will  enable  the 
pupil  to  answer  them  readily  and  accurately.  He  is  thus  taught  to 
make  his  own  geographical  discoveries.  His  interest  is  awakened 
and  constantly  stimulated,  and  a  love  for  the  study  created.  The 
facts  of  the  science  are  learned  in  an  attractive,  natural  manner,  and 
are  not  soon  forgotten. 

Having  learned  the  form,  size,  location,  and  relative  position  of 
geographical  objects,  the  pupil  proceeds  to  study  the  Description 
which  follows  the  map  questions.  It  treats  of  geographical  topics 
in  the  following  order:  (1)  Position,  (2)  Surface,  (3)  Rivers  and 
Lakes,  (4)  Climate  and  Vegetation,  (6)  Inhabitants,  (6)  Political 
Divisions  and  Cities.    Questions  on  the  text  are  added. 

This  methodical  arrangement  makes  the  books  of  the  series 
eminently  practical.  The  teacher  is  furnished  with  every  means  to 
insure  success,  and  is  not  forced,  at  each  step,  to  classify  a  mass  of 
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Isolated,  heterogeneous  facts,  or  to  add  an  extended  commentary 
of  his  own. 

The  materials  have  been  selected,  classified,  and  armnged,  vrith 
great  care.  The  great  phfsioal  Ceatimi  of  the  continents  and 
political  diTiaiouH  are  vividlj,  yet  coucisely,  described ;  political, 
eosiDieroial,  and  itstiitioal  topioi  are  treated  with  requisite  full- 
neaa;  but  the  introduction  of  trivial,  unimportant  details  has  been 
■tudiously  avoided.    The  author's  motto  is,  "  Non  muUa,  ted  muiium." 

The  Eclectic  Series  is  th«  onl;  one  published  in  America  which 
teaches  the  Hew  Oeopraphy — the  product  of  the  combined  labors 
of  Ritter  and  Humboldt— with  scientific  precision,  clearness,  and 
simplicity. 

The  publishers  would  call  special  attention  to  the  Hapi,  which, 
In  correctness  and  artistic  execution,  are  greatly  superior  to  those 
of  anf  other  series  of  school  geographies.  The  mountains,  plains, 
and  table-lands  are  so  skillfully  treated,  that  the  maps  resemble 
r^sed  models.  The  projection  is  the  polyconie~ih&t  on  which  the 
charts  of  the  U.  S.  Coast  Survey  are  constructed. 

Our  own  country  is  fully  represented  on  seven  seotioual  luapa. 
The  old  historical  division  into  four  groups  has'  been  discarded,  the 
addition  of  nev  States  and  Territories  in  the  West  having  made 
those  groups  so  very  unequal  in  extent.  The  division  adopted  is 
based  upon  the  physical  features  of  the  country,  a  grouping  at  once 
natural  and  useful  for  purposes  of  instruction.  - 

The  gradation  of  the  books  is  as  perfectly  adapted  t«  the  wants 
of  our  schools  as  it  can  be  made. 

The  Primury  Qeofrraphy  contains  the  first  principles  of  the 
science,  stated  in  plain,  simple  language. 

The  lDtenn«diato  Oeogrspliy  is  fuller  in  detaihi,  containing 
suffident  mat«rials  for  a  complete  conne.  The  map-dravring  lessons 
are  placed  ai^  the  descriptions  of  the  continents  and  political 
divisions.  The  system  adopted  and  recommended  is  a  very  simple 
one,  and  will  prove  an  invaluable  aid  in  fixing  the  form,  physical 
features,  and  political  gei^T'phy  of  the  continents  in  memory. 
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The  School  QsogTUphj  is  designed  to  complete  the  course.  The 
various  topics  are  more  fully  treated  in  this  book  than  in  the  Inter- 
mediate, and  it  contains  a  complete  outline  of  mathematicitl  and 
physical  geography.  The  sectional  maps  are  so  constnict«d  aa  to 
he  Taluable  for  reference. 

Benov  Qnestioui  and  a  Pronoimoiiig  Tooabolary  have  been 
added  to  each  book,  and  very  full  Phyaioal  and  Statiatioal  Tablet 
to  the  Intermediate  and  School  Qeograptiies. 

The  niuneroua  wood-cut  illustrations  have  been  eDgraved  by  the 
beat  artists  of  the  country,  and  no  expense  has  been  spared  to  render 
the  series  attractive  in  form  and  appearance. 


The  publiahers  trust  that  teachers  will  give  this  Series  of  Geog- 
raphies a  thorough  examination,  and  firmly  believe  that  it  will  be 
pronounced  the  best  ever  offered  to  the  educational  public. 

The  Eol«Otio  Series  of  Geographies  is  in  an  advanced  state  of 
preparation,  and  it  is  confidently  expected  that  they  wUl  be  issued 
in  ample  time  for  the  Fall  Schools. 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO., 

C/NCIIfyATI,  OHIO. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 


THE   GRADED   SCHOOL    SERIES 


OF 


A  RITHMETICS : 


UNITING 


MENTAL   AND   WRITTEN    EXERCISES 


IN  A 


NATURAL  SYSTEM  OF  INSTRUCTION. 


By  E.  E.  white,  M.A. 

1 


The  Graded  School  Series  w^ill  be  complete  in  three  Books 

I.  iPrimary  Aritlmietic. 
H.  Intermediate  Arithmetic. 
III.  Complete  Arithmetic. 


It  is  now  nmny  years  since  the  best  American  teachers,  losing 
confidence  in  the  old  rule  method  of  teaching  Arithmetic,  adopted 
a  system  based  on  the  principles  of  Analysis  and  Induction,  The 
analytic  method  was  embodied  in  a  course  of  instruction,  called 
**Mental  Arithmetic"  and  the  inductive  method  was  more  especially 
applied  to  the  teaching  of  "  Written  Arithmetic^  For  years  these  two 
methods  were  embodied  in  two  separate  and  nearly  independent 
courses  of  arithmetical  instruction,  with  separate  text-books  and 
different  hours  for  recitation. 
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The  recognized  value  of  the  analytic  method  as  a  means  both  of 
mental  training  and  of  imparting  accuracy  and  rapidity  in  numeri- 
cal computations,  secured  for  Mental  Arithmetic  great  prominence 
as  a  separate  branch  of  study,  especially  in  the  lower  grades  of 
schools.  Little  children  were  persistently  drilled,  not  only  in  the 
analysis  of  simple  problems,  but  in  the  repetition  of  formal  logical 
processes,  often  entirely  •  beyond  their  comprehension.  In  brief, 
mental  arithmetic  was  made  a  hobby,  and,  like  all  hobbies,  was  sadly 
overridden. 

For  several  years  past,  a  decided  reaction  has  been  in  progress. 
Teachers  are  now  quite  unanimous  in  the  opinion  that  too  much 
time,  comparatively,  has  been  given  to  arithmetic,  and  the  practice 
of  allotting  two  daily  recitations  to  the  subject  is  already  abandoned 
in  many  schools.  This  has  been  done  by  alternating  the  recitations 
in  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic,  or  by  bringing  the  two  recita- 
tions, with  the  two  text-bookSf  into  one  exercise,  or,  in  some  instances, 
by  wholly  giving  up  mental  arithmetic  except  in  the  primary  classes. 
But,  for  obvious  reasons,  neither  of  these  expedients  gives  satisfac- 
tion ;  and  teachers,  especially  of  graded  schools,  are  rapidly  coming 
to  the  conclusion,  that — 

Ths  great  want  in  Arithmetic  is  a  practical  combination  of  the 
analytic  and  synthetic  methods  of  teaching — a  complete  and  philosophic 
unUm  of  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic, 

The  preparation  of  the  Graded  School  Series  of  Arithmetics 
was  undertaken,  to  meet  this  urgent  need,  and  it  is  now  submitted 
to  American  teachers  in  the  hope  that  it  may  be  found  a  practical 
solution  of  one  serious  difficulty  which  has  so  long  prevented  the 
adoption  of  more  rational  courses  of  study  in  graded  schools.  The 
plan  of  the  series  was  matured  several  years  since,  and  neither  time 
nor  effort  has  been  spared  in  its  preparation. 

Attention  is  called  to  the  following  important  features  : 

1.  The  Series  combines  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic  in  a  practiced 
and  philosophical  manner.  This  is  done  by  making  the  mental  exer- 
cises preparatory  to  the  written — by  deriving  the  written  methods 
from  the  analytic  processes ;  and  thus  these  two  classes  of  exercises, 
which  have'been  so  long  and  so  unnaturally  divorced,  are  united  as 
the  essential  complements  of  each  other.  This  union  is  natural  and 
complete.  The  mental  problems  and  exercises,  which  are  as  numer- 
ous and  comprehensive  as  those  found  in  any  of  the  standard  Men- 
tal Arithmetics,  extend  progressively  throughout  the  entire  series, 
and,  fri^m  first  to  last,  they  are  accompanied  and  supplemented  by 
like  written  exercises. 
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2.  The  Series  faitf^ully  embodies  the  inductive  method  of  teaching. 
Instead  of  deducing  a  principle  or  rule  from  the  solution  of  a  single 
example,  as  is  usually  done,  the  written  methods  are  preceded  by 
the  analysis  of  mental  problems,  and  are  derived  inductively  from 
the  analytic  processes.  The  successive  steps  are  completely  mastered 
by  the  solution  of  problems  before  the  pupil  is  confronted  with  the 
author's  rule  or  generalization.  This  method  not  only  teaches 
"  propesses  before  rules,"  but  it  teaches  "  rules  through  processes," 
thus  observing  two  important  inductive  maxims.  All  definitions 
which  are  deducible  from  the  processes,  and  all  principles  and  rules 
are  placed  after  the  problems — a  feature  peculiar  to  this  series. 

8.  The  successive  books  are  adapted,  both  in  matter  and  method,  to  the 
grades  of  pupils  for  which  they  are  respectively  designed.  Neither  of 
the  lower  books  is  an  abridgment  of  the  next  higher.  They  each 
contain  only  those  processes  and  principles  which  should  b^  mas- 
tered before  the  study  of  the  succeeding  book  is  begun.  Nor  is 
space  wasted  in  the  higher  books  by  repeating  all  that  is  contained  in 
the  lower.  Each  higher  book  reviews  concisely,  and  from  a  higher 
stand-point,  the  ground  covered  by  the  lower  books,  and  then  the 
larger  portion  of  the  work  is  devoted  to  new  and  more  advanced 
subjects.  This  arrangement  not  only  adapts  the  series  to  the  wants 
of  Graded  Schools,  but  it  permits  the  full  presentation  of  the  sub- 
ject of  arithmetic  in  much  less  space  than  is  employed  in  other 
series.  • 

4.  The  problems  are  sufficiently  numerous,  varied,  and  progressive  to 
afford  the  requisite  drill  and  practice.  In  the  number  of  problems, 
the  author  has  aimed  to  hit  the  golden  mean  between  a  paucity  and 
an  excess,  and  the  greatest  pains  have  been  taken  to  adapt  them,  in 
other  respects,  to  the  necessities  of  class  instruction.  They  are  prO' 
gressively  graded,  presenting  but  one  new  principle  or  difficulty  at  a 
time,  and  they  are  so  varied  in  character  as  to  relieve  the  pupil  of 
the  dull  monotony  of  mechanically  solving  pages  of  similar  prob- 
lems. They  are  designed  to  necessitate  constant  mental  alertness 
and  activity. 

5.  The  Series  is  adapted  to  the  present  condition  of  education,  science, 
and  business.  Instead  of  rehashing  old  problems,  with  their  incor- 
rect data  and  obsolete  terms,  the  author  has  gone  to  science,  history, 
and  business  for  new  and  useful  materials.  The  higher  books  con- 
tain much  scientific  and  statistical  information  of  great  practical 
value,  and  they  present  the  current  terms,  forms,  and  usages  of 
American  business. 
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6.  The  omission  of  useless  and  obsolete  subjects  affords  room  for  afuU 
presentation  of  all  important  topics.  Over  eighty  pages  of  the  Com- 
plete Abithmetic  are  devoted  to  Percentage  and  its  applicationsy 
and  it  is  believed  that  no  other  American  school  arithmetic  contains 
so  successful  and  valuable  a  treatment  of  the  subject.  Common  and 
Decimal  Fractions,  Batio  and  Proportion,  and  Involution  and  Evo- 
lution are  treated  with  like  thoroughness.  Alligation,  Permutation, 
the  Progressions,  and  Duodecimals  are  concisely  presented  in  the 
Appendix,  which  also  contains  other  matter  of  interest  to  teachers 
and  more  advanced  students. 

7.  The  typography  and  illustrations  are  the  best  results  of  American 
art  in  this  direction.  The  illustrations  were  designed  and  executed 
by  the  first  artists  of  the  country,  and  are  superior  in  pertinency 
and  beauty. 

The  publiBhers  present  this  Nffw  Series  of  Abithmetics  to  the 
teachers  of  the  country  as  an  earnest  of  their  desire  to  contribute 
to  the  advancement  of  education.  They  solicit  an  examination  of 
the  Series,  believing  that  it  will  be  found  eminently  adapted  to  the 
present  condition  and  wants  of  gbaded  systems  of  instruction. 

The  Graded  School  Series  of  Arithmetics  is  in  an  advanced 
state  of  preparation,  and  will  be  issued  in  ample  time  for  the  Fall 
Schools. 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
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1S7  Walnut  Street,  CineintuM,  May,  1870, 

On  Saturday,  May  2l8t,  we  shaU  publish 

THE    , 

INSTITUTE  EEADEE 

AND 

NORMAL  CLASS-BOOK, 

FOB  THE  ITSIS  OF  TEACHERS*  INSTITUTES    AND   NORMAIi  SCHOOIiS,  AND  FOB 

SEIiF-TKAININO  IN  THE  ABT  OF  BEADING. 

^  BY 

WILLIAM  H.  COLE. 


Teachers'  Institutes  are  now  held  periodically  in  nearly  every 
county  of  the  States  in  which  Free  Schools  have  been  established ; 
and  Normal  Schools  are  annually  increasing  in  number  and  in- 
fluence. While  there  are  many  excellent  works  on  Elocution,  and 
numerous  valuable  series  of  Readers,  no  single  book  has  yet  been 
presented  to  the  public  which  contains  all  the  variety  of  exercises  in 
the  different  grades  and  styles  that  is  necessary  in  presenting  to 

teachers  the  subject,  How  to  teach  Reading, 

* 
It  is  customary,  in  most  Institutes,  to  use  books  fitted  only  for 

the  higher  grades  of  our  C!ommon  Schools,  to  illustrate  the  subject 

of  Primary,  as  well  as  advanced  instruction  in  Reading.    This  is 

manifestly  wrong— as  much  so  as  to  use  the  Calculus  to  illustrate 

methods  of  instruction  in  Primary  Arithmetic. 

In  Normal  Schools  it  is  more  customary  to  use  a  series  of  Read- 
ers. This  is  better,  but  more  expensive,  as  only  a  small  portion  of 
each  book  is  needed  for  illustrative  purposes. 
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INSTITUTE  READER. 

It  is  mainly  to  meet  this  evident  want  of  a  reading  book  for 
training  schools,  that  the  present  work  has  been  prepared.  The 
other  purposes  of  the  book  are  indicated  by  the  following  synopsis: 

Part  I.  contains  practical  directions  to  primary  teachers,  followed 
by  exercises  from  the  Primer  and  First  and  Second  Readers. 

Part  11.  continues  the  directions,  and  contains  a  Manual  of  Ar- 
ticulation for  drill  purposes,  and  a  series  of  reading  lessons  from 
the  Third,  Fourth,  and  Fifth  Readers. 

Part  III.  is  intended  to  be  a  complete  Reader  for  advanced 
classes,  and  to  furnish  those  who  desire  to  pursue  the  study  of  Elo- 
cution without  a  master,  with  the  necessary  instructions  and  exer- 
cises for  self-training. 

Part  IV.  is  added  to  enable  those  who  have  little  or  no  experi- 
ence in  such  organizations,  to  call  the  teachers  of  the  county 
together,  and  to  form  and  conduct  a  successful  Institute. 

The  exercises  in  Reading  and  Articulation,  in  Parts  I.  and  11., 
have  been  taken,  by  permission  of  the  publishers,  from  McGuF- 
fey's  Eclectic  Readers.  The  system  of  Vocal  Culture,  in  Part 
III.,  is  based  on  Dr.  Rush's  "Philosophy  of  the  Human  Voice." 
The  selections  in  Part  III.  are  from  a  great  variety  of  sources : 
some  of  them  are  new  in  school  literature,  and  all  are  from  stand- 
ard writers. 

The  Institute  Reader  is  based  on  an  entirely  new  plan  and 
designed  to  occupy  a  new  field  among  educational  text-books.  No 
work  hitherto  published  at  all  resembles  it  either  in  design  or  exe- 
cution. It  presents,  within  the  compass  of  a  moderately  sized 
volume,  a  variety  of  drill  exercises  and  practical  instruction  in  read- 
ing, covering  all  grades  of  progress  from  the  Primer  to  the  most 
advanced  Reader.  A  12mo.  vol.  of  360  pp.;  typography  clear,  open, 
and  beautiful ;  printed  on  tinted  paper  of  extra  quality,  and  bound 
in  a  neat  and  substantial  manner. 
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Retail  price  $1.25.   Single  specimen  copies  for  examination,  sent  by 
mail,  postage  prepaid,  for  85  centit. 

Furnished  in  quantities  directly  to  Teachers'  Institutes  and  Noimal 
Schools,  freight  to  be  paid  by  party  ordering,  at  80  cents  per  copy. 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO., 

OINOINNATJ,  OHia 
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137  Walnut  Street,  CincinnaH,  May,  1870, 


On  the  10th  of  June,  we  shall  publish 


COMPLETE  ALGEBRA, 


FOB 


SCHOOLS  AND  COLLEGES. 


BT 


A.  SCHUYLER,  M.  A., 

Frqfettor  <^  Malkemalie§  and  Logic  in  Baldvin  Vniteniiy^  and  AuOtor  qf  Higher  AriOumdie 

and  PrineiplfM  qf  Logic. 


1.  In  preparing  an  Algebra,  complete  in  one  book,  it  has  been' 
the  aim  of  the  author  to  render  the  work  sufiSciently  elementary  for 
beginners  who  have  a  practical  knowledge  of  Arithmetic,  and  suffi- 
ciently advanced  and  thorough  for  those  who  intend  to  pursue  the 
Higher  Mathematics. 

2.  The  first  principles  and  the  more  elementary  parts  are  fully 
and  clearly  presented,  and  are  illustrated  by  numerous  solutions  and 
examples. 

8.  Theorems  and  Factoring,  subjects  intimately  related,  are  treated 
in  immediate  connection. 
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4.  In  Equations,  each  numerical  problem  is  immediately  fol- 
lowed by  a  general  one  of  like  nature,  the  solution  of  which  gives 
a  formula  from  which  the  answer  to  the  numerical  problem  may  be 
deduced.  The  learner  is  thus  early  trained  to  generalize  and  to  apply 
formulas. 

5.  It  has  been  a  prominent  object  to  aid  the  student  in  acquiring 
a  correct  mathematical  taste.  Accordingly,  in  the  solutions,  the 
equations  have  been  numbered  and  the  operations  concisely  indi- 
cated, thus  affording  models  to  guide  the  student  in  giving  to  his 
own  solutions  the  form  suitable  for  publication. 

6.  The  JProblem  of  the  lAghts  has  been  generalized  and  all 
the  equally  illuminated  points  found,  which  adds  greatly  to  the  in- 
terest of  the  discussion. 

7.  By  the  method  of  proof  known  as  Mathematical  Induction,  the 
Binomial  Theorem  is  first  demonstrated  in  case  the  exponent  is  a 
positive  integer.  Afterwards,  by  the  principle  of  Indeterminate  Co- 
efficients, the  theorem  is  established  for  any  exponent. 

8.  Biitio,  Proportion,  Variation,  The  Progressions,  Permutations 
and  Combinations,  Indeterminate  Coefficients,  The  Differential 
Method  of  Series,  Logarithms,  and  the  Theory  of  Equations  have 
all  received  careful  attention. 

9.  The  proposition,  Every  Equation  has  a  Moot,  which  is 
usually  assumed,  has  been  rigorously  demonstrated. 

10.  The  demonstrations,  though  clear,  are  concise.  Useless  rub- 
bish, which  has  no  other  effect  than  to  cumber  the  page  and  mar  the 
beauty  of  the  demonstration,  has  been  avoided;  and  thus,  though 
the  page  is  clear,  open,  a&d  beautiful,  much  has  been  brought  with- 
in a  moderate  compass. 

11.  It  has  been  the  aim  to  give  such  a  presentation  of  the  subject 
as  will  meet  the  wants  of  High  Schools  and  Colleges.  Though  the 
work  is  sufficiently  elementary  for  beginners,  it  is  not  a  mere  Ele- 
mentary Algebra  under  the  name  of  '*  Complete,"  neither  has  the 
vain. attempt  been  made  to  give  every  thing  which  might  be  brought 


SCHUYLER'S  COMPLETE  ALGEBRA. 

under  the  head  of  Algebra.  The  experience  of  the  author  has  led 
him  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  far  better  to  teach  thoroughly  the 
essentials  of  the  science,  than  to  attempt,  in  a  limited  time,  to  ex- 
haust the  subject ;  for  this  will  prove  unsatisfactory  to  the  teacher 
and  detrimental  to  the  scholar. 

12.  The  work  is  the  fruit  of  long  experience,  extensive  research, 
and  earnest  thought,  and  with  the  hope  that  it  will  meet  a  recog- 
nized want,  it  is  commended  to  the  consideration  of  teachers. 

Schuyler's  Complete  Algebra  will  be  a  12mo.  volume  of  368  pages, 
bound  in  sheep ;  marbled  edges. 


Retail  price,  $1.80.  Single  specimen  copies,  sent  by  mall,  postage  pre- 
paid, for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction,  $1.25.  Famished  In 
quantitl^s  for  first  Introduction,  frleght  to  be  paid  by  the  party  ordering, 
$1.10. 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
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McGuffey's  New  Eclectic  Speller  contains  a  very  large  iut  of  primitiT« 

words,  followed,  in  subsequent  lessooR,  by  a  snflBcient  number  of  derlTatives  to  Ulaatrate  the   * 
subject  fully. 

McGuFFEY's  New  Eclectic  Readers  are  uniform  in  orthography.  aylUW- 

fiation,  and  punctuation,  and  conform  strictly  to  Webster's  New  Illustrated  Dictionary.  They 
are  unequaled  in  progresslveness  of  gradation  and  adaptation  to  tho  requirements  of  tli« 
school-room. 

McGuFFEY's  New  Primary  Charts.     Ten  Numbers:  mounted  on  roller,  or 

on  boards.  Designed  to  accompany  McOft^eyU  New  Beaden.  An  invaluable  assistant  to  teach- 
ers,  and  an  ornament  to  the  school-room. 

Ray's   Series   of  Arithmetics,  embracing  a  progressive  and  thorough  courw 
of  Primary,  Mental,  and  Higher  Arithmetic.    The  Mdrie  Bytiem  receives  full  treatment. 

Ray's   Series   of  Algebras^  EUmtntanf  and  Higher,  for  common  Schools,  Hich 
Schools,  Academies,  and  Colleges. 

Ray's   Plane    and   Solid   Geometry,    Ray's   Geometry    and 

Tkigowonetry,  Bat's  Analytic  Gxometbt,  Bay's  Elements  or  Astboxomy. 

Harvey's   Grammars   contain  clear  and  uniform  rules  and  definitions:  a  simple, 

yet  complete  system  of  analysis :  a  great  variety  of  carefully  prepared  modele  for  parsing  and 
analysis :  and  a  clear  statement  of  opinion  on  all  points  which  annoy  and  perplex  both  pnpil 
and  teacher. 

PiNNEO's  Series  of  Grammars.     **The  early  introduction  of  oNo^M,  and  the 
abundant  hlackboard  exerei$e$  provided,  make  Pinnoo's  €lrammars  very  praoUeal  worfa." 

White's  Common  School  Register  and  White's  Graded  School 

Bbgister  are  made  of  first-class  paper,  and  are  bound  in  heavy  boards.  They  are  so  ruled  as 
to  make  it  easy  to  follow  the  lines  in  marking  each  pupil. 

Schutler'8  Logic,  The  Little  Teacher,  or  Word  Methoi», 

Kidd's  Elocution,  Obj^ect  Lessons,  or  Things  Taught, 

DeWolf's  Instructive  Speller,  The  Young  Singer,  Parts  I.  and  II^ 

Chandler's  Grammar,  The  Young  Singer's  Manual, 

Smart's  Manual  of  Gtmnastics,  Philip  Phillips'  Day-School  Singer. 

The  Examiner,  or  Teachers'  Aid,  Hbmans'  Young  Ladies'  Reader, 

Knell  &  Jones'  Phonic  Reader,  McGuffet's  New  Eclectic  Speaker, 

Leigh's  Phonetic  Primer,  McGuffet's  New  Juvenile  Speaker, 

Leigh's  Phonetic  Primart  Reader,  Evans'  School  Geometry, 

White's  Class-Book  of  Geography,  White's  Alphabet  Mai>e  Easy, 

And  other  valuable  educational  works. 


Commumcations  from  Teachers  and  ScJwol  Officers  are  respect- 
fully invited.  Reports^  Catalogues  and  Circulars  of  public  and  private 
schools  are  solicited. 


I^lberal    nTernis    for    First    Introduotlon. 

Address,  WILSON,  HINZLZ  &  CO.,  Cincinnati,  a 


'  / 


1835.     "  Qreenleaf  alone  stands  the  Test  of  Time  I "    1870. 


(0-reeiiilerf' s  MsitlaeiEatiiBSil  Series, 

V 

A   Ooxziplete    Coiirsa   fbr   all   classes    of  Xjeamars.      C^ear 

and.   Coxxxxxreliensive*      Praetioal   and  Soieixtifi.a.  . 

iftdCeritorions    and   Boonomioal* 

Bailt  up  and  perfected,  as  demanded  by  educational  progress,  it  has  con- 
stantly baffled  competition,  and  acquired  a  popularity  in  all  parts  of  the  Union, 
so  as  to  have  become 

A   NATIONAL   STANDARD. 

For  thirty-five  years  Greenleaf  has  stood  the  ordeal  of  the  school-room,  and 
inaugurated  in  mathematical  teaching 

■ 

District  Schools,  Union  Schools,  High  Schools,  Normal  Schools,  Academies, 
Seminaries,  and  Colleges,  have  adopted  books  of  the  series,  and  now  use  them 
with  entire  satisfaction.    The  fact  that  about 

1,000,000  COPIES  AKE  NOW  IN  USE 

in  the  schools  of  the  country,  is  proof  both  of  'the  merit  of  GreenleaTs  system, 
and  of  its  unparalleled  success. 

Grsenlraf^s  New  Prdcabt,  New  Elemektart,  or  New  Intkllectual 
and  New  Pbactical  Arithmetics  form  a  time-sayiug  and  labor-saving  course,  ; 

COMPLETE  IN  ONLY  THREE  BOOKS, 

costing  at  retail  only  $1.65.    By  their  use,  in  oompaiison  with  certain  emde^ 
over-loaded,  and  extended  courses  of  five  or  more  books,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the 

learner  may  not  only  make  better  progress,  but,  at  least, 

SAVE    TWO   YEARS   OF   VALUABLE    TIME. 

Gbbenu&af^s  New  Elementabt  Algebka,  New  Hiobeb  Algebra* 
GsOKETBT,  and  Tbigonometbt,  form  a  course  for  higher  schools  and  col* 
leges,  of  unsurpassed  excellence, 

fiOBEBT  S.  DAVES  &  00.,  FnbMers,  Boston. 


BTMeiee    el   H«rU* 


GREENLEAF'S  SERIES,  tn  whole  or  part,  has  been  adopted  for,  ai 

iw  used  by. 


df^Mert  OMef., 

Xatt. 

JTanAsMan  tMIomt 

XoMM.  AartB'l  CaOaat, 

•' 

DoiUg,ofa^Bi^V  Otom, 

" 

!tat<  Jr<iutt«[  Mma, 

" 

CM&v  P»I«««i,, 

Wttltvm  UatiHirtUy, 

Ct. 

Bat..'  CWI^, 

" 

JfolM  A^rUmUHria  OMeg: 

y<n^cuh  v«iv^Mv, 

T*. 

XMlfferm'  CoUtge, 

■R.  AnitHmy  Smttnary, 

" 

AHtl«A  Coa*oe, 

X.M. 

auto«rt'  -TwnaK  CeUtge, 

s.  r. 

IFHKAeXer  XaUarv  AeatUmv. 

WttUyan  Sem.  atUl  J'tafMlIs  CoL, 

Jfe. 

^oftlnuKl  x;mu,U  (Mhge, 

Col. 

2N>. 

IFtwMm  Vnt'miMy, 

" 

Jfs. 

md  for  Jamdredt  of  like  institatioos,  including  10  Sta^te  N^obiui.  Sce 

ind  9  COHKEBCIAI.  COIXEQES. 

laye  been  approved  for,  and  are  now  used  in,  the  Public  Schools  of 

NEW  TOBK   CITY,   NEW    ORLEANS, 
,nd     many    other    Cities,    and    have    been    recently  introduced  into 
rnrdaof 

e,700  SCHOOLS 
Q  the  Eastern  and  Middle  States,  including  eni»e  tmfforvuig  in  nnmc 
otuities. 

GREENLEAFS  is  the  Standard  In  upwards  of 

1,000  CITIES   AMD  TOWNS 
a  the  New  England  States. 

Oreenleafa  ia  ike  only  Arithmetieal  Beria,  at  the  preietU  time  [IS70] ,  Iha 
1  Slate  adoption  by  any  of  the  Eaatem  Slates. 

TBB  eRBAT  TRIUMFH 

las  been  achieved  by  merit,  not  by  "liberal  inducements,"  or  by  "triol 
gency ;  "  so  that  while  many  syatctns  have  flourished  but  a  short  time,  Gi 
eaTs  system  has  continued  steadily 

ON  VICTORY'S  PATH  I 

nOBEST  S.  DAVIS  &  00.,  fublidieis,  Boiton. 


I 


iVq/1  J?.  2>.  Sanborn,  Dartmotdh  College^  says :  *'  Greenleafs  works  have  all  a ' 
deserved  popularity,  and  their  general  use  attests  their  excellence.  The  most* 
experienced  teachers  adopt  and  commend  thcm.^* 

Bev.  George  Oaunet,  Chester  Park  Young  Ladies  Bckool^  Boston:  ''As  a  matter 
of  preference,  I  have  for  several  years  used  the  Mathematical  Series  of  Prof. 
Greenleaf." 


Prof.  J.  B,  Chase,  BttsseWs  CoUegiate  Home  InstiUde,  New  Haoen:  ''We  use 
Greenleafs  entire  Series  of  Mathematics,  and  consider  the  books  unsurpassed 
by  any  in  use." 

Prof.  Charles  French,  French^  Mercantile  CoUege,  Boston:  "During  many 
years  Greenleafs  Arithmetics  have  been  used  in  this  institution,  and  although 
many  others  have  been  urged  for  adoption,  I  have  seen  no  reason  to  make  a 
change.  \ 

Prof.  David  B.  Scott,  Grammar  School  No.  40,  New  York  dig:  *•  No  Arith- 
metics, in  my  opinion,  have  kept  for  so  long  a  time  a  more  deserved  share  of 
public  favor  than  Greenleafs." 

Prof.  Wm.  F.  Wyers,  Westchester  Military  Academy,  Pa. :  "  I  have  had  Green- 
leafs Series  of  Arithmetics  in  use  in  my  school  exclusively  for  some  y^ars,  and 
always  considered  it  **  facile  pnnceps^  of  the  many  treatises  on  that  subject." 


Prof.  S.  S.  Greene,  Brown  University,  B.  L:  "Greenleafs  Now  Higher 
Algebra,  in  my  opinion,  is  among  the  very  best  text-books  for  a  university 
course." 


Prof  H.  W.  Super,  Keystone  Normal  School,  Pa. :  "  Greenleafs  exceUent 
series  is  very  extensively  used  in  our  Normal  District,  and  in  many  parts  of 
it,  exclusively." 

Prof,  of  Mathematics,  WHbraham  Academy,  Mass.:  "Greenleafs  New  Prac- 
tical Arithmetic  gives  general  satisfaction,  and  is  the  only  written  Arithmetic 
used  in  this  school ;  it  is  comprehensive  enough  for  any  class  without  a  higher 
Arithmetic." 


Henry  L.  Chapman^  Tutor  in  Bowdoin  College,  Me.  .*  "  I  am  satisfied,  from  the 
use  of  some  of  Greenleafs  Mathematical  Text-Books,  in  teaching,  and  from 
an  examination  of  others  of  the  series,  of  their  genei*al  excellence  and  adapt- 
edness  to  the  recitation  and  schooL-room.    The  New  Higher  Algebra  has  been  ^ 
adopted  as  a  text-book  in  this  institution."  , 

Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  Caronddet,  Mo. :  "  For  simplicity,  exactness,  and  com 
pleteness,  we  think  the  series  the  best  of  the  kind,  and  we  have  therefor    • 
adopted  it  in  all  our  schools."  'i 

Prin.  George  W.  Tates^  Mount  Anthony  Seminary,  Vt.:  "My  classes  hjar 
always  done  best  in  Greenleaf,  and  I  have  taught  from  his  books  with  m^s, 
pleasure  than  from  any  others." 


T7T- 


Bro,  Pairickf  Manhattan  College,  New  York  City :  **  For  plasses  of  beginners, 
GreenleaPs  New  Primary  and  New  Elementary  Arithmetios  famish  an  attractive 
course  of  easy  lessons,  well  calculated  to  develop  thought  and  advance  the 
learner  by  orderly  gradations/^ 


Prof.  D.  C.  Stone,  Oakland  Female  College,  Col.:  "I  have  used  GreenleaTs 
Arithmetics  for  several  years,  and  am  not  at  all  disposed  to  change.^ 


,  Ptin.  A.  P.  Stone,  Public  High  School,  Portland,  Me,:  **GreenleaPs  Elemen- 
tary Algebra  has  been  adopted  as  a  text-book  in  this  school,  and  gives  good 
satisfaction/' 


Prin.  W,  L.  P.  Boardman,  now  of  Lewis  School,  Boston:  "  The  improvements 
contained  in  the  New  Practical  Arithmetic,  make  It,  in  my  estimation,  one  of 
the  very  best  books  before  the  public." 


Vermont  Board  of  Education :  "  Greenlears  New  Practical  has  greater  merits 
as  a  text-book  than  any  other  similar  book." 


Supt*  </.  B.  Storms,  Monroe  County,  Pa. :  "  Since  the  publication  of  the 
Elementary  Arithmetic,  I  consider  GreenleaTs  the  best  series  published,  and  is 
the  only  one  used  to  any  extent  in  this  county." 


School  Commissioners  F.  W.  Oilley  and  Geo.  W.  Smith,  Westchester  Co.,  2i.  T. : 
"We  have  found  Greenleaf's  Arithmetics  have  been  largely  used  in  our 
schools,  and  they  carry  the  suffrages  of  our  best  and  most  able  teachers." 


Sidney  Brooks,  Teacher  State  Nautical  School,  Boston:  "The  New  Practical 
Arithmetic,  after  a  trial  of  six  months  on  board  the  Schoolship,  is  increasing  in 
favor  with  teachers  and  pupils." 

Supt.  J.  H.  Zdie,  Public  Schools,  Kingston,  N.  T,:  •*  All  of  our  teachers  are 
pleased  with  the  New  Arithmetics,  and  we  unhesitatingly  affirm  that,  in  our 
opinion,  Greenleafs  Series  is  the  best." 


Prof.  Thomas  Metcalf,  Normal  University,  lU.:  "Several  months'  use  of 
Greenleafs  New  Practical  Arithmetic  warrants  me  in  saying  that  the  high 
claims  urged  by  the  author,  are,  with  rare  exceptions,  well  sustained." 


Prin.  J.  A.  Nichols,  Public  School  No.  2,  Tonkers,  N.  T. :  "  My  opinion  of 
Greenleafs  System,  after  a  satisfactory  trial,  is  that  of  unqualified  approbation." 


Prin.  W.  J.  Corthdl,  Public  High  School,  Calais,  Me. :  "  Greenlears  Mathe- 
matics have  been  adopted  for  the  schools  of  this  city,  and  I  shaU  advocate  their 
^itroduction  throughout  the  county." 

afe 

,  \fVof .  W.  V.  Davis,  Lancaster  Academy,  Pa. :  "  The  New  Elementary  Arith- 

{tic  works  well.    The  New  Practical  is  all  that  any  teacher  should  desire. 

e  longer  I  use  it  the  better  I  like  it." 

Vin,  A.  C.  Brqckett,  Storer  Normal  School,  W,  Va. :   "  Wo  shall  hereafter  use 
inleafs  Arithmetics,  and  no  others,  in  this  institution." 


PTH 


,  8upi.  Fred,  J.  FrdingJuu/sen,  Somerset  Co.,  2f.  J.:  " Greenlears  Series  of 
Mathematics  is  recommeaded  to  be  used  in  the  pubUo  schools  of  this  couatj.^' 


Co.  Examiner  8.  B.  Morse,  Atlantic  Co., N.  J.:  ••  We  have  introduced  Green- 
leafs  Series  into  the  schools  of  this  county.*' 


Dr.  Geo.  C.  Broum,  Mount  HoUy,  N.  J. :  "  We  have  finally  returned  to  Green- 
leafs,  believing  Uiat  series  to  be  better  suited  to  the  wants  of  our  schools  than 
any  other." 

Prin.  Samuel  Allen,  Friends^  School,  PhUaddphia:  "  The  New  Elementary 
Arithmetic  is  an  admirable  work ;  just  the  book  we  much  needed." 


SupU  E,  J.  Young,  Lehigh  Co.,  Pa. :  '*  Greenleaf  s  entire  series  gives  great 
satisfaction  to  teachers  and  students,  and  it  is  undoubtedly  the  best." 


Prin.  A.  E.  Oibbs,  Westfield  High  School,  Mass. :  **  Experience  has  fully  es- 
tablished our  confidence  in  Greenleaf  s  works." 


Prin.  F.  A.  Waterhouse,  late  of  Augusta  High  School,  Me,:   **Such  really  ex- 
cellent books  deserve  the  popularity  which  they  have  gained." 


Pfin.  L.  P.  Blood,  Hagerstoton  Academy,  Md.:  "In  discarding  all  obsolete 
tables  and  unusual  business  rules,  which  are  entirely  out  of  place  in  a  school 
arithmetic,  and  in  the  introduction  of  new  matter  relevant  to  present  business 
requirements,  the  editor  of  the  Practical  Arithmetic  has  made  great  improve- 
ments." 


Prin.  J.  S.  Hart,  State  Normal  School,  N.  J. :  *•  We  have  been  using  Green* 
leafs  New  Practical  Arithmetic  for  some  time  in  this  school,  and  are  very  much 
pleased  with  it." 

Supt,  Wm.  H.  Beed,  Salem  Co.,  N.J.:  ''I  have  recommended  the  use  of 
Greenleaf  8  Arithmetics  in  the  public  schools  of  Salem  County,  believing  them  . . 
to  be  excellent  works." 


Prof.  Chas.  JJ.  VerriU,  Prin.  State  Normal  School,  Mansfield,  Pa. :   "I  regard 
Greenleaf  s  New  Practical  Arithmetic  the  best  work  of  the  kind  ever  published.' 


Prin.  J.  Thompson,  Public  Schools,  White  Plains,  N.  T.:  **  Two  years'  experi- 
ence with  Greenleafis  New  Practical  Arithmetic,  convinces  me  that  it  is  the 
best  work  of  the  kind  I  have  seen." 


Prof  B.  Woodbury,  Western  Normal  School,  Me. :  "  Greenleaf  s  Geometry  and 
Trigonometry,  which  I  am  using,  I  like  well." 


Bev.  H.  P.  Torsey,  WesUyan  Seminary  and  College,  Me. :  *'  We  are  now  using 
Greenleaf  s  Elementary  and  Higher  Algebra,  and  like  them." 


Prof  Sdden  J.  Coffin,  Lafayette  College,  Pa. :  •*  Greenleaf s  New  Higher 
Algebra,  by  its  judicious  arrangement,  and  the  practical  nature  of  the  examples, 
commends  itself  to  the  favor  of  teachers." 
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Few  men  in  our  country  have  been  more  widely  known  ir\  the  profession  of 
teaching',  than  was  Mr.  Greenleaf.  And  few,  it  is  believed,  have  succeeded 
better  in  securing  the  affection  and  lasting  respect  of  their  pupils.  He  was 
peculiar  —  always  like  himself,  and  never  like  another,  but  his  heart  was 
ever  kind  and  generous,  and  bis  efforts  earnest  and  disinterested  for  the  good 
of  his  scholars.  He  was  Preceptor  of  Bradford  Academy  from  the  year  after 
his  graduation  at  Dartmouth  to  the  time  when  the  school  ceased  to  be  lopen  for 
both  sexes,  and  was  converted  into  an  institution  for  young  ladies.  He  lifter- 
wards  established  and  took  charge  of  *' Bradford  Teachers^  Seminary,^  which 
occupied  most  of  his  time  for  nine  years.  Dmnng  his  connection  with  the  Acad- 
emy and  Seminary,  the  number  of  his  pupils  was  about  three  thousand,  —  more' 
than  two  hundred  and  fifty  of  whom  became  members  of  College,  and  more 
than  forty  of  whom  entered  the  Christian  ministry. 

Teaching  was  the  business  in  which  he  delighted,  and  whether  the  lesson 
was  in  Latin,  Greek,  or  English,  and  especially  if  it  were  in  Mathematics,  he 
was  earnest,  enthusiastic,  and  would  use  words  sharp  and  witty  to  cheer  up 

■ 

and  stimulate  the  good  and  faithful  scholar,  and  make  those  that  were  indolent 
feel  the  desirableness  of  having  a  well-prepared  lesson. 

In  addition  to  his  labors  as  teacher,  Mr.  Greenleaf  did  a  g^eat  and  valuable 
service  to  the  cause  of  education,  in  the  preparation  of  a  Mathematical  SerieSy 
which  has  few  equals  in  excellence  and  popularity,  and  on  which  he  expended 
much  thought  and  toil  through  more  than  ttoenty-five  years  of  his  life.  His 
works  are  a  legacy  to  the  present  and  the  future  generations,  which  will  keep  his  name 
in  distinct  remembrance. 

But  it  was  not  in  the  school-room,  nor  by  his  books  alone  that  Mr.  Greenleaf 
created  an  influence  on  his  generation.  He  was  an  estimable  and  useful  citizen, 
and  a  consistent  member  of  the  Christian  church.  He  was  generous  in  his 
gifts  for  the  support  of  public  enterprises  and  for  charitable  objects,  in  full  pro- 
portion to  his  means.  For  three  successive  years,  1837,  1838,  1839,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature.  In  the  course  of  his  connection  with 
that  body,  he  introduced  an  order  for  a  new  Geological  Survey  of  the  State, 
and  also  one  for  a  Natural  History  Survey,  both  of  which  were  adopted,  and 
have  produced  important  results. 

He  was  active  and  influential  in  the  formation  of  the  '*  American  Institute  of 
Instruction,^^  and  for  many  years  was  one  of  its  officera.  He  also  did  important 
service  on  the  School  Committee  of  the  town,  on  which  he  remained  to  his  death. 
His  last  days,  it  is  pleasant  to  say,  were  peaceful  and  happy.  —  Boston  Recorder . 
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New  Primary  Arithmetic,  BaunpriM,  .25 
New  Elementary  Arithmetic,  .45 

New  htellectual  Arithmetic,  «4-2 

New  Practical  Arithmetic,  .94 


New  Elementary  Algebra,  wco,  $1.38 


New  Higher  Algebra,  1.87 

Elements  of  Geometry,  1.38 

Elements  of  Trigonometry,  .94 

Geometry  and  Trigonometry,  price  $1.87. 

[The  Common  School  Arithmetic,  price  94  c.,  and  National  Arithmetic, 
$1.38»  containing  the  Metric  System  of  Weights  and  Measures,  continue  to  be 
published.] 

Reasons, 

In  1i>xder,    fbr   sivins   tilie   'books    of  G}-2reenlea£*s   Ne^w   Series   tho 
prefbx^noe    to    all   othexrs : 

1.     ^hey  are  common  sense  text-booko^-cLear  a;nd  practiocd. 

S.      ^hey  care  modem,  and  adapted  to  the  best  methods  of  teaohinff, 

8.      ^heyform  a  oomplete  graded  series  for  aOL  dosses  of  learners,  and  for 

schools  of  dU  grades. 
J/L,     Each  book  is  complete  in  itself,  and  the  series  euch  that  any  degree  of 

J\£athenu3,ticaJi  knowledg-e  may  be  obtained  in  the  least  pooeihle  time. 

5,  ^he    bocks    are    dU    handsomely  and  durably  madje^   and  in  regard  to 

economy,  the  cheapeat  of  the  kind  extant. 

6.  ^hey  are  the  only  boolcs  of  the  kind  which,  by  force  of  intrineio  mesrit, 

have  been  sufficiently  introduced  in  aU  parts  qf  the  oountry,  to  render 
praoticdble,  in  every  town  and  district, 

AN    ENTIRE    UNIFORMITY. 
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Are   mvited   to   correspond,  freely   with  us,   and 

to   send  for   our   full 

DESCRIPTIVE   OATAX.OGHJE. 

The   books    supplied   for   First   Introduction^    only,    at 
half  of  the  above  named  retail  prices. 

SiKGLE  Copies  forwarded  to  teachers,  postage  prepaid,  for  examination 
with  a  view  to  introduction,  on  receipt  of  15,  30,  80,  60,  80,  120,  100,  60,  and 
120  cents,  respectively.    Address, 

ROBERT  S.  DAVIS  &  CO.,  PUBLISHERS,  BOSTON. 

J.  A»  Baaoroft  A  Co.,  PhiladslpUay  OaUsgr,  Ma«a«  A  Co.,  How  Tovk» 

Sold  by  all  the  principal  BookseUen  In  the  United  States,  and  In  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 
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GLENN'S  BLOCK  BOOK  STORE. 


SCHOOL  BOOKS.  BLANK  BOOKS,  SLATES,  &a 

Paper,  Envelopefl,  Ink,  Sabbath  School,  Beligioui,  and  Miscellaneous  Books. 
Liquid  Slating  for  Blackboards;  T£ACHBBS,  SCHOOL  TBU8TEES,  and  aU 
others  supplied  on  the  best  terms. 

Any  Book  sent  by  mail  at  Catalogue  Price, 

Friends  and  Strangers  ttom  the  Country  always  welcome. 

lj-3  TODD,  CAJUIICHAEL  Jt  WILUIHS. 

AQJSNTS  WAirTSD-tiW  to  S800  /mt  Mvnth-Olerofmtn,  School  Ttaohon,  Smmri 
Yo%$ng  Mon  and  Ladio»  vanUd  to  Canvaos  /or  iJU  Novo  Boot. 

"OUR  FATHER'S  HOUSE ;»»  or, 

THE  UNWRITTEN  WORD. 

By  Danibl  Haboh«  author  of  the  popular  "Night  Scenes."  This  master  1b 
thought  and  language  shows  us  untold  riches  and  beauties  in  the  Great  Housei, 
with  its  Blooming  flowers,  dinging  birds,  Waving  palms,  Boiling  clouds,  Beaa- 
tinil  bow,  Sacred  mountains,  Delightful  rivers,  Mighty  oceans,  Thunderinc 
-voices,  Bla;£ing  heavens  and  vast  universe  with  couniless  beings  in  millions  of 
worlds,  and  reads  to  us  in  each  the  Unwritten  Word.  Rose-tinted  pauer, ornate 
engravings  and  superb  binding,  oend  for  circular,  in  which  is  a  full  dt-scriptioB 
and  universal  commendations  by  the  press,  ministers  and  college  professors,  Ib 
the  strongest  possible  language. 

6-3m  Z£1GL£B,  MoCUBDY  &  CO.,  189  Race  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


J.  &  P.  QR^MLIlsra, 

AKD  DBALKBfl  IN 

READY  MADE  CLOTHING, 

OSNTS'  FXJBNISHINO  GOODS 

TRIJIVKS  A^TD  TAEJ8ES, 

No*  3£S   £Iast  VTasliiiiictoik  Street* 
7-tf  INDIAN APOIilS,  IND . 

ELOCUTIOIV. 

A*  G«  ALCOTT,  A*  B.,  who  has  been  successfully  engaged  in  teaohing 
Slocutlon  and  Beading,  in  the  various  Colleges  throughout  the  country,  and  now 
Professor  of  that  branch  in  the  University  of  Indianapolis,  desires  to  announcs 
to  the  Teachers  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  or  elsewhere,  that  his  services  can  be  sa- 
cared,  during  the  coming  Institute  season,  in  this  department. 

Address  A.  G.  ALCOTT, 

7-ti:  Caie  of  J.  M.  Tilfobd.  IndianapoUt. 
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THE  BOOK  OF  THE  SEASON. 


GomposftlbYi  arid  Rhetoric,   a  Text-Book  n>t  s<^ooi8. 

Academies  and  tk)lleffe8.  By  Jno.  S.  Hart,  LL.  D^  Principal 
of  the  New  Jersey  State  l^ormai  Sobool,  Author  of  ''In  The 
School  Room/'  etc.,  etc. 

Price  by  mall,  post-paid,  ...  flJOi 

droular  giving  ftill  desoription  ietit  6a  applfoatidn. 


» • 


Beady  early  in  September,  another  yolnme  of  the  Chaae  &  Stuart  dauical  Se- 
ries, Tis.: 

«ftllu«t'«  Catiline  andJugurthlne  War.  with  eil- 

planotory  Notes,  Vocabulary,  etc.    By  Prof.  Gbokgs  Stuart. 
Prioe  by  mail,  poit-^id,  ...        <|l.S6. 


■♦♦■ 


The  Monthly  Report.  Designed  as  an  Aid  in  securing  the 
co-operation  of  Parents.  Gtving  a  report  of  the  Attendance,  De- 
portment, Recitations,  Standing  in  Class*  etc.,  of  the  pupil  for 
each  month.  At  the  close  of  the  month  it  is  to  be  sent  to  the 
Parent  for  examination,  and  signature.  Copies  mailed  for  exam- 
ination on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 

Prtoe  per  doaen,  by  nail,  poit-paid,  -         fl.OC. 


■«.-*■ 


Wa  ALSO  FUBLI8H  : 

CHASE  A  STOAST'S  Goear's Gommentarlee .-».... Prioe $1 A 

"  "  Vlrgil'B  ^neld 1.00 

•*  •*  Cicero'B  Select  OraUons 1^ 

**  <*  Horace*!  Odes.Astifefl,  and  -Efpiitlee <-^.. . .-. . r< < .  liiO 

"  **  Sallust'B  Catiline  and  Jogurthine  War 1S5 

'*  *«  First  Six  Books  of  iBneid,  with  Lexicon . .  (In  preparation 

**  *•  Cicero  De  Senectute,  De  Amidtia '* 

'•  ••  Uyy  ..^ " 

••  •«  ThrglPs  BcTogues  and  Georrics «* 

Crittenden's  Commercial  Arithmetic  and  Business  Manual $iJSO 

Key  to  "  "  ••  ••       1^ 

'Hart's  In  the  Sehool-Room )J6 

Lawrence's  Model  Speaker 1.60 

Longstreth's  Young  Student's  Companion.    A  flitt  book  in  French 1.00 

Martindale's  History  of  the  United  States .00 

Mitchell's  Manual  of  Elocution IJSO 

Webb's  Model  Deflner K 

Webb's  Model  Etymology 00 

The  Model  School  DiarVi  per  dosen..... • 1.06 

The  Model  Pocket  Register  and  Grade  Book 65 

The  Model  Boll  Book,  No.  1 5.00 

The  Model  Boll  Book,  No.  2 5.00 

The  Monthly  Report,  per  doaen 1.06 

The  Model  School  Pen,  per  gross 1.3B 

Desoriptire  Circulars,  containing  fhll  notices  of  theabore.  sent  to' any  address 
on  application.   Copies  sent  by  mail,  post-paid,  on  receipt  or  adTertfsea  price. 

Teachers  corresponding  with  as  will  conflsr  a  IkTor  by  sending  ns  a  ot^y  of  tke 
circular  or  catalogue  of  their  school.   Please  address 

£LDB£DG£  A  BROTHER^ 

17  an*  19  S^atls  Slxtls  Streea^ 
•-Im  PBILADMLPEIA^  FA, 
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NETT  YORK  JLNI>  OHIOA-OO. 

A.  S,  BARNES  &  CO,'S  NEWEST  BOOKS. 


Little  Speeches  for  Little 
Folks. 

The  Child's  Speaker. 

BT  CHA8.  KOKTHEND,  A.M., 

Author  of 
•'Little  Speaker,"  "Little 
Orator/'  ''National  Ora- 
tor," *-|fiDtertaininff  Dia- 
logfoes,"  "Teacher's  As- 
sistant," Ac.  ^ 

PuUUhed  Jwu  90. 1870. 

An  Entirely  New  Selection 

for  the 

Very  Younjcest  Pnpils. 
FrUe  00  OtnU,  po9t*paid. 


"  Old  SaoBaga  Links.'' 
This  epithet,  applied 
first  in  derision,  has  be- 
come almost  a  term  of  af- 
flBction,  often  used  play- 
fnlly  oy  the  warmest 
friends  of  the  **  Diagram 
Grammar."  Prof.  Clark 
is  Just  issuing  an  entirely 
new  book. 

Cbrk's  NoHDal  Grammar, 

Price  $1,  po9t-paid, 
Embracing 

THB  PSRFEGTXD  STSTBM, 

with  all  the  features  of 
detail  that  were  objected 
to  by  the  most  carping 
critics  of  his  older  books 
renutvedy  ormndQ  unoii^ee' 
UonabU. 

*Our  Country,  'tis  of  Thee.' 
A  NEW  HISTORY 

OF  THX 

TTHITEI)    STATES, 

For  Schools  &  Academios. 

BY  WM.  8WINT0N, 

The  celebrated  War  Cor- 
respondent, 
JTow  Pro/eator  in  the  VM- 
9erHtif  <^  OaUfcTtUa, 
Almost  Ready. 

Art  Principles. 

The  AiodcaB  Brawini;  M. 

BT  J.  O.  OHAPMAN,  N.A. 

A  Manual  for  the  Ama- 
teur, and  Basis  of  Study 
for  the  Professional  Art- 
ist.   Adapted  for  Schools 
and  Private  Instruction. 
Price  ea. 
To  be  had  of  dealers;  or 
Arom  the  Publishers,  by 
.  mail,   poet-paid,    on    re- 
ceipt or  price. 


The  Perfection  of  Com- 
mon School  Books. 

INDEPENDENT 

SERIES  OF  READERS. 
BT    J.   MADISON    WATSON. 

In  Five  Numbers. 

AUematea  of  the  **yaH<mal 
Series.*' 

This  beantiful,  compact 
a  d  cheap  series  furnishes 
the  most  available,  attrac- 
tive, and  practical  course 
for  Common  Schools. 

They  embraoe 

Many  Imfrovbmxktb 
not  found  in  any  other 
Series  extant. 

The  entire  ^et,  for  ex- 
amination, post-paid, 

Thco  DcUwre. 

Smith's  ItjiDology,  Abridged. 

In  response  to  many 
calls  for  a  smaller  and 
cheaper  manual  on  the 
plan  of  the  celebrated 

GoBdpIete  EtyBiology, 

BY  WM.  W.  SMITH, 

the  same  author  has  pre- 
pared a 

Oondenaed  Etymologj, 

For  Cemmon  Schools. 

Price  76  eenU^ 

embracing  all  the  princi- 
pal derivations  irom  the 

AnglQ-Saaaont  Weleh, 
Oothie,  Srenchf 

QadiOy  Dutch, 

Germany  Swtiieh, 

Italian^  Latin. 

Jkmiehf  Oreek. 

klMM  from  Foragi  Ca|iiUIS' 

FRBNCH-pERMAN. 
WORMAN'S 

Oonyersation  Manuals 

For  Schools  and  Private 
Students. 

1.  **Scho  de  PaHtr  or 
French  IBoho,  $k.7&. 

S.  "J>euteches  JbAo."  or 
Germain  JBahc,  $1 95. 

On  an  Entirely  New  Plan. 


The  Story  of  the  Rocks. 
A  FonrteenWoeki*  Conxve 

IN 

GEOLOGY. 

BY  J  DORMAN  8TBBLB,  AM 

Author  of  "14  Weeks"  in 

ALL  THE  SCIENCES. 

Oeielmxted/or  Brevity  ^  Lu^ 

ddity,   fniereety  7n- 

etrucHon,  in  retre 

degree. 

60,000  Volumes  Sold  Al- 

reaiiy^ 

'Monarch  of^lj  it  Surveys.' 

A  NEW  BOOK 

DR.  0HARLE8  DAYISB. 
••  Daviks'  SUBVBYINO  " 
has  been  for  ticenty-eite 
yeare  the  standard  text- 
book, without  material  re- 
vision. The  Professor  has 
now  re- written,  to  com- 
plete his  "New  Series" 
and  the  labors  of  an  un- 
tiring liletime, 

Davies'  New  Sorveyinj^. 

Price  $2  60,  poet-paid. 
Special  Notice. -Important. 

JKVXo  possible  change 
of  editions  in  Davies' 
works  hereafter. 

EDITIONS  DE  LUXE. 
PROF.  EDW.  8BARIHG» 

Editor  of  the 

BABEVOaZLSAENEII) 

Contemplates  editing  a 
full  series  of  the  beet 
Latin   and   Ureek 
Authors  in  sim- 
ilar style. 
The  next  in  course  will  be 

HOMEB'S  ILIAD, 

With  aU  the  GreatFeaturee 
To  be  published  in  a  few 
months. 

The  Claeeice  of  OhMrch 

Mueic. 

For  Congregational  Sing- 

Hymns  of  toe  Church 

'(HYMNS  AND  TUNES.) 

Adopted  by  the  Synod  of 
the  Reformed  Church  of 
America;  and  extremely 
popnlar  with  all  denomi- 
nations of  Christians. 

Price  $2.75,  post-paid. 
To  Pastors  and  Choristers, 
I      for  examination,  $9. 


Publishing  Office,  III  and  113  William  St.,  New  York. 
9  Western  Branch,  ill  State  St.,  Chicago,  Hi. 
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HELPS  TO  HISTORY;    OR,  HISTORIC  GAMES, 

ON  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  17N1TEO  STATES. 

(  SECOND  EDITION.) 

By      I>.      E  O  K  L  Jii  Y      H  U  IV  T  E  R  , 

Saperlntendent  Public  Scboolsy  PerUf  lnd« 


Wbile  these  Cardo  are  intensely  interesting  and  instructive,  ttiey  are  tree  f^m 
the  evil  effects  of  ordinary  ganiinv  cards.  Parents  and  chiidivn  are  alike  inter- 
ested in  tbem,  and  often  pluy  togfCher  to  the  advantage  of  both. 

Hovr  many  Oamea  I  Sixteen  different  games  may  be  played  with  them, 
a!l  of  them  interesting  and  insi  ruclive,  hence  ihi^y  do  k  ot  wear  out  in  one  evening. 

TJUy  are  no^  difUcult  to  learn,  and  may  be  played  by  any  number  ot  persons, 
fix>m  two  to  a  dozen,  or  more. 

D*  CUlldren  thnt  have  not  Studied  Hlntorjr  £.earn  AnY- 
tlilnfi^ !  Yes.  Uhildreii  that  have  never  read  hibtory,  by  playing  these  games 
have  learned  the  dace!»  of  nearly  one  hundred  of  the  mobt  important  events  in  the 
history  of  our  country. 

Wliat  do  titose  Saf  tli.at  ttare  Used  them!    Here  It  !■• 

PARENTS. 
"That  is  what  I  call  profitable  amusement." 

**  I  alwavs  had  the  diffiTent  wars  mixed  up  in  my  mind,  but  this  brings  them 
all  out  right." 
'*  1  never  before  could  remember  dates." 

TEACHERS. 
**  They  act  like  a  ch«rm  with  my  history  class." 
"They  reduce  history  to  sjsttm." 
'  "  I  use  them  in  my  history  class  with  good  results." 
<•  Tb^y  enabled  me  to  get  100  per  cent,  in  historv  when  I  was  examined." 
**  I  can*t  afford  to  be  without  them  while  I  teach  history.*' 

CHILDREN. 

*'  They  are  sixteen  times  as  good  as  Authors*  Cards,  for  we  can  play  that  game 
and  fifteen  others." 

**I  have  learued  more  history  from  these  Cards  in  three  evenings  than  in  a 
month's  reading." 

THE  PRESS. 

The  most  valuable  series  of  Cards  we  have  met  with  are  the  **  Helps  toHis- 
torv."— XafMin^  (Mich.)  Eeimblican. 

Whether  historical  knowledge  can  be  acquired  ratddly  by  this  method,  we  are 
not  able  to  uflirm.  but  that  it  will  be  acquired  pUoHUiUy  there  can  be  no  doubt. 
^Indiana  Hokool  Jownal. 

We  are  c  riuin  that  people  generally  are  not  aware  of  the  amusement  and  in- 
struction to  oe  found  in  games  with  Historic  Curds,  eUe  the  present  edition 
would  be  exhausted  in  a  month.— TAtf  Peru  Jtepublioan 

They  have  also  bem  favorably  nuiioKl  l>y  the  J'tnn»ylx'an4a  School  Jottmai^ 
lAUU  CM^s  Work  and  Play,  Boon*  County  Pion^or,  and  many  others. 

Wliere  can  tlipjr  be  had  }  A  Box  containing  a  full  ^et  ^73)  of  the  Cards 
with  directions  lor  playing  all  the  games,  will  be  sent  b\  mail  lor  one  dollar* 

Address  B.  ECKLET  HUNTER,  Pora,  Ind. 


OBJECT    LESSONS, 

Illustrating  the  first  principles  of  Abithicbtic,  aciM)mpanying  a  set  of  Objects, 
by  D.  ECKLEY  HUNTEii,  Superintendent  Public  Schools,  Peru,  Indiana. 

This  is  not  a  new  Arithmetic,  but  merely  a  Set  off  Objects*  with  directions 
for  using,  lor  illustrat'ng  Notation  and  Numeration.  Adtlition,  Subtraction,  Mul- 
tiplication and  Division;  tilso,  DecimHls, Compouncl  >umu«r8 and  Percentage. 

A  Set  consists  of  1,116  little  round  sticks,  each  about  the  size  of  a  match,  hot 
twice  as  long,  and  1:23  rubber  rings.  They  are  arning<  d  in  paikages  of  10,  lOu, 
and  1000    The  whole,  with  full  directions  tor  use,  GO  ct^.;  by  mail  lor  91  .SS* 

Address  ]>,  EGKI«ET  HUNTER,  PerOy  lad. 

For  sale  by  BOWEK,  STEWART  A  CO.,  Indianapolis.  9 


I^HVOinTION    IK    SCEOOL    FuSNITUBBIII 

Tk*ltb«wMf>mnhM.    Dnil0a.H0(MtiMldhUt7twlKArfNt 

^ew  Patent  (}otMo  J)esbi,  with  Qonred  £acbB  &  Poldkg  glat  geai 


fi  UdMoBil  ImpnfCBiBtt  tn  UTS— Ouned  Baoki  and  Patant  Foot  Raat*. 

Oomfort.  Durabillir  ind  Beautjr    -rrrtui  S-moriHa  Shouliiks.  Crampkd  Lihbi,  lad 
UHcmrni  Arl■llAllA^c■.       Otcr  BOOiOOO.OO  wanh  ufouc  STUing  in  Ok  Chksgo   Schnola. 

We  Maniifadu™  Ihi  I.akoist  VAiinm  or  Chair   Desks,  and  f^r  DisTH.CT  Schools 
OOrNaW   Patent  Adjustable,  Ihnlun  be  |;niiluiiled  Ui  suit  nllhelgliUorpupili. 

^Andrews'  New  Patent  Hon-Corrosivi  Ink  Well«,  ""of  »hich|[nc« 

-L  _._.  „__,.    , .  ago  Sihooli.     U«edlo»lltl» 


with  a 


Schaaii,  Eul  ai 


irairjil 


Oiai 


^J^             SnftTl*  eUL 
£^]^^           BELL,  lor  Incb- 

0       8. 

-^^i"    "■"*■ 

>  ^!  1 

s!    1 

c  »•      f 

■  ■»     * 

fi  > 

15       ? 

IS;  ! 

"I  \ 

■      « 

AddnM  ftr  OaUlegWi 


Aa  H.  Andreivs  <S  Co>, 

'  No.  Ill  State  St.,  Ciibaga 
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Robinson's  Mathematics  Again  Indorsed 

ADOPTED  IN  CALIFORNIA. 

A[t«rasucioeii<ru)  triKl  tor  thn'e  yean  of  ROBINSON'S  UATHEUATICB  li 

(he  srhcmls  of  9b     "  "■     '  " 

compeiitloD,  for  < 

UBiDeloCuIironl 


>r  three  vein  Df  ROBINSON'S  UATHEUATICB  In 
M,  tble  nininus  Series  bus  liecn  adapCt-d,  oTcr  sreat 
■B  In  tha  I'uliUc  S>:taw)lB  of  CMllfornia.    Tbiulram 


A  NEW  BOOK  ADDED  TO  THE  SEMES. 

JU3T  PUBLISBSD; 

PIBST  LESSONS  IN  MENTAL  AND  WRITTEN 
ARITHMETIC. 

"Ttali  Toliime  conlnlna  180  pages,  and  it  proliablf  th«  baailaomest  Frlni*Ty 
Bohooi-book  ret  Isiued.  Nuexin-nse,  either  fn  Ui>-  dmirlng  arengmvlnsof  cuta, 
has  been  tpsreil  lo  make  ita  illiistrationB  ai  aamtti'e*  and  w^/U  aa  poaiible. 
The  iilea,  out&iile  of  the  Biiui>rlar  inrrlu  oi  the  buck  Itarir.  has  lirtii  (o  maki;  It  a 

Thtt  methiHli  or  ttud;  arr  all  otiotMl,  and  are  Intended  to  [ncrcase  Intereat  and 
decrease  dlffiL-ulilei,  In  tiraohing  primary  claue*.  Due  uronilnencu  ii  given  U> 
method*  or  Ultlrct-Teachlng  wiihuut  detrtment  to  the  Analytical.  rn>{Ert»tiTe, 


SPENCERIAN   COPT-BOOKS. 

HBDOOTION  IK  PHIOE. 
ir  SPUNUERIAN  CUPY-BOUKS  lia>  been  reduced  la  .f/^. 

.aual  diBVOUUU  tu  Che  Trade. 

JUST    RE  ADr  '. 

A    POCKET    DICTIONARY 

or  THE  ENOI.ISH  liANQUAQE. 
Abridged  Imm  Wcbsier'«  Quarto.  lllustmU-d  with  nearly  TWO  HUNURKD  En- 
gravings on  Wood.  By  Wm  G.  Wkasraii  and  Wm.  A.  Wukelih. 
Tbia  Toluiae  embncea  a  careful  buleellon  of  more  Chan  IH.COD  of  Che  most  Im- 
DortanC  ivorils  or  the  longiiagp.  The  liitri>diiction  contains,  beaides  the  notorial 
llluttraUona.  lablea  ot  Moi...y,  WeigbC  urd  M.aanre.  Abbrvviailon.  Wonts. 
Pbra^ea.  ProTerli.,  *c,  from  the  GreeK,  the  Lut.n,  and  the  Modern  Foreign  Lan- 
guage*, Rules  foripolllnii,  *c.,  ac.;  nmking  altogether  the  mot  compIeCeand 
nsel^l  pochot  eonipanion  eicanl  It  M  Iwauiifully  printed  on  tinted  iwper  and 
bound  in  threedin^rrntotyii'f.  Cloth. ts  cts.:  nexibli',  SScti. ;  [uehs,  gilCedgct, 
II.    SeaCby  mall  uurewiptot  Che  price     Addreea 

M.  R.  BARNARD, 

g  Indlan«p*ll*i  IbII* 


(»1 


AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 


►   •   ♦ 


BEADY   SEPTEMBER   FIRST: 

FIRST  STEPS  IN  MUSIC. 

Being  a  Graded  Coune  oC  InsCraotiion  in  Mosio  Ibr  GomnK>]|  Soho^lf. 
:B-y    0X20.    B.    ILiOOHflB. 

Tiiis  seriM  presente  a  simple  ooarse  of  instrnction  in  MubIo,  adapted  to  the 
Primary  classes  in  our  schools.  It  presents  the  simple  rudiments  of  the  subject 
in  a  progressive  course  of  e^^^y  exeroises,  accomoanied  with  such  instruction  as 
will  make  the  way  ciear  alike  to  the  teacher  ana  pupil.  In  four  books.  Nob.  1 
and  %  now  ready. 

Prloe,    lO    Oents    X2aoli. 


THE  AMERICAN  PRIMARY  SCHOOL  SLATES. 

Upon  the  firame  of  these  slates  are  indelibly  printed,  directly  upon  the  wood, 
exercises  la  Printing,  Writing,  Drawing,  and  the  Boito an  and  Arabio  Mumerali. 

Slate  No*  i  presents  to  the  eye  of  the  pupil  Capital  and  small  letters,  penned 
in  the  simplest  manner  possible,  and  so  armuged  as  to  lead  to  a  ready  acquisition 
of  the  Alphabet.  Upon  the  opposite  side,  the  elementary  principies  of  Drawing 
are  developed  in  such  manner  and  order  as  to  lead  to  JnveniUts  Drawing. 

Slate  No.  2  is  intended  for  more  advanced  pupils,  affording  studies  in 
Script,  thus  instructing  the  young  mind  in  Writing.    Upon  the  opposite  side  are 

fiyea  the  elementary  principles  of  e%rvMl  Uns  Drawing,  together  with  more  dlf- 
cult  exercises  in  the  drawing  of  Animals,  Fruits,  Leaves,  and  many  of  the  com- 
mon objects  of  dnily  life. 

Thus,  while  they  furnish  employment  and  amusement  to  pupils,  they  instmct 
in  exercised  of  the  highest  importance. 

They  are  of  superior  workmanship,  light  yet  strongly  made,  of  best  Stone  Slate, 
and  are  peculiarly  attractive  io  general  appearance. 

Bise  8x10  inches. 

Price,    39    Oexits. 

Tbe  best  terms  possible  given  fov  fupplies  of  any  of  onr  pnblioa- 
tions  for  introduction  or  for  sample  copies  for  examination. 

THE    ILIiVSTBATEO    OATAIiQG1JE» 

Descriptive  of  TUB  AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  8EBISS  Or  8CHOOI. 
AHD  COLLEGE  T&XT-&OOKS.  comprising  the  titles  of  about  Three  Hundred^ 
Standard  Works  in  Educational  Literature,  mailed  Iree  to  any  addreta. 

Teachers  and  school  officers  are  invited  to  visit  our  offices. 

LIBXRAL    TSMMS   FOB   I NTB  0 1>  UC  T2  0  Jf, 

UT'Correspondence  relating  to  books  for  introduction  or  examination  in  Ohio. 
Indiana,  Kbmvvokt  and  Tbhhmbu,  will  receive  prompt  attention,  if  addressed 

M.  R.  BARNARD, 

General  A§fent9 

miAHAPOUS,  IND. 
Office  at  Bowreiiy  Steirart  &  G<i«>e.  \ 
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APPROVED  SCHOOL   BOOKS, 

PUBLISHED  BY 

E.  H.  BUTLEE  &  CO.,  Fluladelphia.  Fa. 

MITCHELL'S  NEW  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHIES, 

The  Standard  Geoj^aphleal  Scries  of  Aaerica, 

mtcheirs  First  Lessons  in  Geography. 
Mitchell^s  New  Primary  Oeography. 

Hitchell*s  Hew  Intermediate  Geography. 

Mitchell's  New  School  Geography  and  Atlas. 
MitchelFs  New  Physical  Geography. 
Mitchell's  New  OatUne  Maps. 

Mitchell's  New  Ancient  Geography 

HAND  BOOK  OF  MAP-DRAWING. 

A  Hand-Book  of  Map-Drawins,  adapted  especially  to  the  Maps  in  Mitchell** 
New  Serlt>8  of  Geographies.  With  twenty-five  Copper  Plate  Miips,  and  rwenty- 
flye  Copper  Plate  Construction  Figures.  By  Peter  Kbam  and  John  Micklbbok- 
OUOH,  Teachers  in  the  Public  iichooU  of  Cincinnati.    Just  ready. 

MITCHELL'S  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHIES, 

aai'Old  Series.    Revised  lo  date.~va 

Mitchell's  Primary  Geography. 

Mitchell's  School  Geography  and  Atlas. 

Mitchell's  Ancient  Geography  and  Atlas. 

GOODRICH'S   SCHOOL  HISTORIES. 

By  8.  G.  GOODBICH,  author  of  **  Peter  Parley  Tales.**    Illustrated  by  numeroaB 

engravings. 

Goodrich's  American  Child's  Pictorial  History  of  the  U.  S. 
Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States. 
Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  England. 
Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  Rome. 
Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  Greece. 
Goodrich's  Parley's  Common  School  History  of  the  World. 
Goodrich's  Pictorial  Natural  History. 


Bingham's  English  Grammar* 
Bingham's  Latin  Grammar. 
Bingham's  New  Latin  Reader. 
Bingham's  Cosar. 

Coppee's  Elements  of  Logic. 
Coppee's  Elements  of  Rhetoric. 

Hart's  English  Grammar. 
Hart's  Constitution  of  the  U.  S. 


MARTINDALE'S 

SERIES  OF  SFEIXERS 

Martindale's  Primary  Speller. 
Martindale's  Complete  Speller. 

Smith's  English  Grammar. 
Scholar's  Companion. 
Stockhardt's  Chemistry. 
Tenney'f  Geology. 


ear  Teachers  and  Boards  of  Education  are  respectfully  invited  to  address 
the  Publishers  for  further  information  regarding  these  Books,  ail  of  which  are 
eminently  suited  for  the  i»chool-room.  T 
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RELIABLE  AND  POPULAR  TEXT-BOOKS, 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  NEW  TOEK. 


QUACKENBOS'S  ARITHMETICS. 

Practical $1.00. 

Mental  46. 

Primary 40. 

Practical  Arfthmetlo  for  a  practicnl  a(r^.  by  a  livini^  Anthor  and  a  live  T^aober.— 
Adopted  for  the  Public  Schools  of  Tbl&do.  BrooHyn,  Albany,  Syracute,  Nbu>  York  OUy, 
and  hundredt  qf  ihs  beat  9eAooU  to  the  country.  Metrio  Swtem;  Gold  and  OrMn- 
^aets,  IT,  3*  JSeeuritlM,  Life  and  Accident  Imuranes.  StocJb  Jobbing,  dtc. 

Send  for  Ciroalar  containing  the  unqnallfled  recommendation  of  many  eminent  edacatori 

QUACKENBOS'S  GRAMMARS. 

An  Engli$«h  Grammar $1.00. 

First  Book  in  Grammar 50. 

Tbeae  booka  are  clear,  condenaed  and  conslttent ;  brief  in  deflnitlona  and  ralet ;  bappy 
in  illostratlons  t  practical  in  application  of  principles ;  philosophical  in  arranirement ; 
bold  in  reform;  rail  and  clear  In  explanaliou  of  difflcnlt  constructions;  make  Grammar 
easy  and  intere»tinff  to  pupils,  and  its  t«  aching  a  poettive  pleaeure.  Such  is  the  testi- 
mony of  our  best  educators,  as  shown  by  their  publUhed  letters  in  our  circular. 

QUACKENBOS'S  HISTORIES. 

Illustrated  School  History  of  the  United  States,  brought 
down  to  1868. $2.00. 

Elementary  History  of  the  United  States,  brought  down 
to  1868 76ct8. 

Quackenbos's  History  of  the  United  States  Is  everywhere  used  and  everywhere  com- 
mended. It  Is  the  text-book  officially  adopted  and  used  by  the  States  of  California,  Mia- 
■ouri,  and  West  Virginia;  the  cities  of  Baltimore,  Cleveland,  New  Orleans,  Lexington,  St. 
Paul,  Syracuse,  ice.    Hosts  of  recommendations  published  in  our  Circular. 

CORNELL'S  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Primary $0.90  cts. 

Intermediate 1.50 

Grammar  School 1.75 

These  books  have  been  standards  in  our  Public  and  Private  Schools  too  long  to  need  any 

irther  commendations.    The  Grammar  School,  Intermediate,  and  Primary,  nave  reoentli 

undergone  a  rigid  revision,  have  been  brought  up  to  date,  and  now  appear  in  a  new  an2 


fkirther  commendations.  The  Grammar  School,  Intermediate,  and  Primary,  have  recently 
undergone  a  rigid  revision,  have  been  broueht  up  to  date,  and  now  appear  in  a  new  and 
Improved  form,  with  tKe  moat  magn^lceni  Mape  ever  preeented  in  a  eehool-book  to  the 


American  ptMio, 

A  Pamphlet  setting  forth  t'je  distinctive  features  of  this  unequaled  Series,  and  tfa* 
strongest  kind  of  endorsements,  will  be  mailed,  post-paid,  to  any  one  applying  for  it. 

In  connection  with  the  above  standard  books,  we  would  call  attention  to 

Prof.  Harkness's  Series  of  Latin  and  Greek  Text- Books, 

Extensively  used  In  High  Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges  throughout  the  country. 

Specimen  copies  of  these  Standard  Books  mailed,  post  paid,  to  Teachers  and  School  OA- 
Mfs  on  receipt  of  one-half  the  above-named  price. 

Favorable  terms  made  for  introduction. 

For  Circulars  of  anv  of  the  above-named  publications,  or  information  ooncemlng  othtr 
Text-Books  pnblished  by  D.  Appleton  A  Co.,  address 

CHA8.  E.  E.AIVE, 

Aff^t  for  Indiana, 

P.  O.  Box  1367,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
OfBoe  at  Bowen,  Stewart  A  Ck>.'s,  2-tf 
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FIRST    EIOHT    1VTJ1^X1£:R@    OF 

JEOLEOTIO      system: 

—OF— 

PENMANSHIP. 

Retail  price,  16c.  per  copy.    Will  be  famished  for  introduction  at  IQo.  p«r  copy. 

White's  Graded  School  Arithmetics. 

I.    FJEtlMARY  ARITHMETIC, 

II.    IKTERMEDIATE  ARITHMETIC, 

III.    COMPLETE  ARITHMETIC, 


Especially  designed  fdr  Graded  Schools,  and  the  only  Series  yet  published 
which  combines  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic  in  a  practical,  and  philosophieal 
manner. 


'Retail  price  of  the  Primary,  86  cts.;  pf  the  Intermediate,  60  cts.;  of  the  Com- 
plete Arithmetic,  $1.00. 

Single  specimen  copies  sent  by  mail,  for  examination  with  a  yiow  to  introdnc- 
tion :  Primary  lk>r  S5  cts  ;  Intermediate,  36  cts.;  Complete  Arithmetic,  66  ots. 

Famished  »  quantities  for  first  introduction,  Primary,  SO  ets. ;  Intermediate, 
35,  Cts. ;  <;ctmplete  Arithmetic,  60  cts. . 


The  Eclectic  Series  of  Geographies, 

By  A.  Von  Steinwehr. 

Kq*  1»  Th9  FHinary  Qeosr«phy«   The  plan  of  this  book  is  natural: 

the  language  simple,  and  the  definitions  and  descriptions  exact.    Illustrated, 
talall  4to* 

No.  2,  The  Intenaedlate  Geography ;  for  more  advanced  Olaseee. 
It  contains  the  leading  principles  of  the  science,  so  arranged  as  to  give  correct 
ideas  to  nupils  without  requiring  the  constant  aid  of  the  Teacher.  FuU  inutruo^ 
Mmm  ^  Map  Drawing.    Illustrated.    Large  4to. 

No.  3,  The  School  Oeosraphy*  embraces  a  full  Mathematical,  Physi- 
cal, end  Political  description  of  the  Earth,  and  is  intended  for  the  highest  classes 
in  this  braneh  of  study.    Illustrated.    Large  4to. 

The  Series  is  complete  in  these  three  books.' 


-•-♦♦ 


Teachers  and  School  Officers  contemplating  a  change  in  Tezt-Books  in 

their  Schools,  are  respectAilly  rec^aested  to  defer  a  uecision  until  they  have  seen 
these  works.    Descriptive  circulars  furnished  on  application  to  the  Publishers. 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO., 


THE   STANDARD 

ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES 


MoChifPey^s  Serieo,  —  McGuffet's 
New  Ecuectic  Spei«i.kr  and  Rbad- 
BBS  are  the  most  popular  works  of 
lh«lr  kind  ever  pabllshed.  Tliey  have 
attained  an  annual  sale  of  nearly 
3,500,000  copies. 

MoChifPey's  Gluurts*— Ten  numbers, 
published  in  two  convenient  forms: 
on  Holler  (sent  prepaid  for  $2M)  and 
on  Boards  (93.75).  The  Alphabet  and 
MnltlpUcation  Table  are  printed  on 
No's  9  and  i* ,  in  large  iype^  which  may 
be  read  across  the  class-room. 


I  Arithjnetioa* — A  progressive 
and  thorough  cousse  of  Primary,  Men- 
tal, and  Practical  Arithmetic.  A  full 
treatment  of  the  Metric  Sj/Hem  is  given. 

Raj-^s  Als^'braa.  —  Eiementary  and 
Higher ^  for  the  use  of  common  schools, 
High  Schools,  Academies,  and  Col- 
leges. 

Ray's     Higher     Mathematios.  — 

Ray^t  FUxne  and  Solid  Oeometry^  Ray' a 
Qeometry  and  Trigonometry,  Hay's  An^ 
olyHc  Oeometry,  Ray*t  Astronomy^  and 
(in  preparation)  May^s  Oaleulta, 


:wo  books: 
an  JSlementary  and  EngHah  Orammar, 
Clear,  oonolse,  accurate,  and  thorough. 
Within  one  year  from  their  publica- 
tion they  were  adopted  for  exclusive 
nse  in  four  States. 


I  Serias* — Primary  and  An- 
aiyfiC€U  Orammar;  Outde  to  Oompoei- 
Uon;  BngUah  Teacher;  Paraing  Exer- 
elmt,  and  ItUee  Syntax.  In  extensive 
and  popular  nse. 

EolBotlo  <}eograp]&iefl«—  Von  Sfein- 
wehr'a  Primary  Oeogixtphy;  Intermedi' 
ate  Geography;  School  Geography,  A 
complete  series  in  three  books.  New 
plan ;  new  matter ;  new  illustrations ; 
the  best  school  maps  published  in 
America.    (Nearly  ready.) 


Edeotio  Syatam  of  Ponmawaliip, 

By  Thompson  &  Bowlers.  ConsistA  of 
Copy  Books  (12  Nos.),  a  set  of  Writing 
Capds,  and  a  Hond-Book  of  Explana- 
tions. The  simplest  and  most  busi- 
ness-like style  of  letters  is  adopted; 
short  sentences  are  introduced  into 
the  early  numbers;  and  other  valu- 
able features  combine  to  render  the 
JScledic  SyUem  worthy  the  attention 
of  teiichers. 

Cola's  laatitate  Reader*— An  at- 
tractive book,  on  an  entirely  new 
plan,  for  Teachers'  Instltates,  County 
Examinem,  and  Normal  Hchools.  Me- 
tail,  II  J<5 ;  single  copy  /or  eTeamination, 
85c.;  furnithed  to  Teachers^  IntiUiUet 
at  80c. 

'Wliite't  Reeisten-A  Common  School 
and  a  Graded  School  Register.  Made  of 
flrst-clasa  paper  and  bound  in  heavy 
boards.  Pricey  11.00;  furnished  /or  in^ 
trodtuUion  at  76c. 

Graded     School     Arithmetioa.  — 

WhUe'B  Primary  Arithmetic;  White's 
Intermediate  Arithmetic;  White's  Oom^ 
plete  Arithmetic.  The  series  combines 
Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic  in 
a  practical  and  philosophical  man- 
ner; uniformity  of  plan  is  observed 
throughout. 

Sohnyler's  Complete  AJ%ehrmm  — 

New  book.  Sufficiently  elementary 
for  those  who  have  a  knowledge  of 
Arithmetic,  and  sufficiently  advanced 
for  those  who  Intend  to  pursue  the 
higher  Matliematlra.  Retail,  S1.80;  sin- 
gle copy  /or  examination,  11.25 ;  price /or 
introduction,  Si*10. 

Also  — Many  other  valuable  Educa- 
tional Works,  including  Norton'^  Nat- 
ural  Philosophy;  Schuyler's  Logic; 
KidO's  Elocution;  De  Wol/'t  Speller; 
Philip  PhiUips'  Day-tchool  Singer  t 
McOu/fey'a  Speakers;  Evans*  Geom^ 
eiry;  Otfjed  lAssons;  The  Examiner^ 
or  Teaclwr'a  Aid,  etc.,  etc 


Teaohem  ai&d  School  Olllcers  are  cordially  invited  to  correspond  with 
the  Publishers.  Descriptive  Circulars  of  any  of  the  above  books.  Price  Lists,  Terms 
for  Introduction  etc.,  etc.,  promptly  furnished  upon  application. 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO., 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 
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WILLSON'S  SCHOOL  AND  FAMILY  SERIES 

-OF— 

READERS  AND  SPELLERS. 


Primary  Speller SOpages,   66cuts,$0  16 

Larger  S])cller 168  pages,  86  cuts,  85 

Primer,  (First  Book  of  Reading  Series) ....  48  pages,  107 cuts,  25 

First  Header,  (Second  Book  of  Reading  Series) ....  84  pages,  18S  cuts,  40 

Second  Reader,  (Thinl  Book  of  Reading  Series) . .  .154  pages,  100  cuts,  60 

Int.  Thinl  Reader,  (Fourth  Book  Reading  Series)  216  pages,   Tl  cuts,  80 

Third  Reader,  (Fifth  Rook  of  Reading  Series) ....  264  pages,  142  cuts,  00 

Int.  Fourth  Reader,  (Sixth  Book  Reading  Series)  812  pages,  66  cuts,  1  10 

Fourth  Reader,  (Seventh  Book  of  Reading  Serles)360  pages,  164  cuts,  1  86 

Fifth  Reader,  (Eighth  Book  of  Reading  Series).. .  .540  pages.  208 cute,  1  80 


These  Readers,  although  fii*st  published  onl}'  seven  yea.n  ago,  have  proved  to 
the  satisiaction  of  prominent  edunitoi-s  that  Skill  in  Reading  and  a  knowledge  ot 
the  Natural  Sciences  can  bo  acquired  at  the  satne  time. 

They. have  already  been  officially  adopted  by  the  following  States,  viz:  Indianm, 
Kansas.  California,  N<'vadK,  and  Maryland.  The  State  Board  of  Education  ot 
California  liave  recentlv  readopt<>d  Willson's  Readers  for  a  period  of  four  years. 
They  have  been  olUcially  recommended  in  Oregon,  Washington  Territory  and 
Utah. 

Hon.  Jolm  Swett.  State  Superintendent  of  California,  says:  *'Will8on*8  Readers 
and  Bpellei'S  have  stood  the  test  of  the  school-room,  and  nave  exceeded  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  those  who  favored  their  adoption.  A  great  majority  of 
the  teachers  are  fully  satislled  tiiat  Willson's  Readers  murk  a  new  era  in  common 
school  instruction.  By  the  children,  whose  keen  perceptions,  unbiased  by  prej- 
udices, often  lead  to  the  very  best  conclusions,  these  Readers  have  been  hailed 
with  universal  delight.'* 

The  Hon.  Isaac  T.  Gooilnow,  State  Superintendent  of  Kansas,  says:  "Oonsid^- 
ing  the  amount  of  reading  matter,  illustrations,  paper,  and  style  of  binding,  they 
are  the  cheapest  Readers  extant.** 

The  Hon.  L.  Van  Bokkelen,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Ma- 
ryland, says :  *'My  apprehension  lest  they  should  prove  better  adapted  for  teach- 
ing Natural  History  than  for  elocutionary  reading,  has  been  removed,  and  it 
Elves  me  pleasure  to  say  that  I  am  convinced  that  while  making  good  elocution^ 
Its,  valuable  informatii  n  is  imparted  to  the  children  by  the  use  ot  this  series." 

The  Hon.  Edward  Ballard,  Superintendent  of  Common-Schools,  St«te  of  Maine, 
says :  '*  Whoever  uses  those  works  according  to  the  plan  of  the  author,  will  find 
them  among  the  most  valuable  auxiliaries  in  this  part  of  education.  Their  vari- 
ous merits  entitle  th<;m  to  wide  circulation." 

The  Hon.  David  N.  Camp,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Con- 
necticut, says :  *' These  Readers  seem  so  c>onstructcd  and  arranged  hs  to  avoid 
the  objections  which  have  before  been  raised  to  ^Scientific  Readers,'  and  to  com- 
bine all  that  is  necessary  in  Elementary  Instruction  in  Reading,  and  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  Elocution,  with  systemutic  instruction  in  Natural  Science." 

A  beautiful  Pictorial  Circular,  containing  sample  pages,  and  a  full  description 

WILLSON'S  READERS  AND  SPELLERS 

sent  on  application.    Teachers  and  School  Officers  desiring  to  introduce  the  aboT« 
books  are  requested  to  correspond  with 

HARPER  A  BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Square,  New  York. 
Or  W.  P.  EOOEES,  Ag*t  for  Indiana, 

tf  Lock  Box  140,  Indianapolis,  Ikd. 
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1.    FRENCH'S  COMMON  SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC. 

CCMPLBTIKO  THX   AdTHOR's  CoURSE   Off    WrITTKN   AbTHHXTIO 

rOB  COWON  SOUOOLB. 


This  book  fnmiahes  a  complete  courne  of  study  in  the  subject  of  Written 
or  Slate  Arithmetic  for  Common  ScboolH.  and  other  schools  using  but  one 
text-book.  Neither  time  nor  oxpcnne  has  been  spured  in  its  preparation  : 
and  in  all  the  essential  points  of  a  good  toxt-hook  it  is  confidently  believed 
to  be  far  8ni>erior  to  any  similar  work  yet  published. 

The  book  is  divided  into  twelve  chapters,  embracing  in  their  order,  the 
subjects  of  Integers.  Decimals,  Compound  Numbers.  Factors  and  Multiples, 
Fractions.  Converse  Operations.  PercenUige.  Proportions,  Powers  and  Koota, 
Progressions,  Mennuration.  and  Examination  and  Miscellaneous  Problems, 
the  whole  followed  by  a  Manual  of  Methods  and  Suggestions  for  the  nse  of 
Teachers. 

The  book  is  beautifully  illustrated  with  cuts  and  diagrams,  and  in  styles 
of  tvpe  and  mechanical  execution  it  challenges  comparison. 

The  attention  of  live,  progressive  teachers  is  CHpecially  invited  to  the 
many  new  and  valuable  rcatures  of  this  work.  The  radical  changes  from 
the  stereotyped  plan  of  other  works  upon  the  same  nubject  are  the  result  of 
long  experience,  extended  observation,  careful  study,  and  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance both  with  schools  and  business  :  and  they  are  deMtined  to  work  a 
cliango  in  methods  of  teaching  that  shall  result  in  makinjif  (what  all  previ- 
ous methods  have  failed  to  do)  good,  practical  Arithmeticians. 

Price  $1.      Liberal  Terms  for  Examination  or  Introduction, 

Dr.  Frenches  full  series  consists  of  the  following  books  : 

I.    Flmt  ftiessona  In  Numbera,    16  nio.    40cents. 

ll«    ElemenUirjr  Aritlimetfc  for  tlie  Stale.    16 mo.   60 cents. 
III.    JVIental  Arltlmi   tic.    (In  Press.) 
IV.    Gommon  School  Arithmetic.    IS  mo.    $1. 

V.    Academic  Arithmetic.    (In  preparation.) 

2.    NO.  VI.   OF  HARPER'S  WRITING-BOOKS. 

WITH 

MAEOIITAL  DEAWIHO  LESSONS. 

Ck>MFL]£TIMQ  THK  COMMON  SCHOOL  CoUBflJS  OV  THIS  SkRIKS. 


Teachers  are  well  aware  that  children  are  fond  of  making  pictures,  and 
that  exercises  in  drawing  improve  a  person*s  hand-writing,  and  vice  versa. 
Drawing  has  not  been  generally  introduced  into  schools,  because  no  suitable 
books  could  be  obtained,  abd  few  teachers  are  competent,  without  a  book,  to 
give  instruction  in  the  art;  these  books,  however,  are  successfully  used  in 
schools  whose  teachers  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  drawing. 

This  Series  contains  a  Symmetrical  System  of  Penmanship,  easily  acquired 
and  rapidly  written.  Tne  ''helps]*  t<>  the  acquisition  of  this  system  are  sim- 
ple and  valuable,  and  the  svstem  is  what  its  name  indicates,  **Bymmotrical" 
---every  letter  being  formed  upon  geometrical  principles  of  unvarying  pro- 
portions. 

The  drawing-lessons  commence  with  straight  lines  of  the  same  slope  as 
the  main  lines  of  the  writing,  and  progress,  step  by  step,  through  straight 
and  curved  lines,  geometrical  forms,  architecture  and  foliage,  perspective, 
figures  of  animals,  persons,  etc.  Rules  and  directions  are  printed  upon  the 
cover  of  each  book,  making  each  number  complete  in  itself. 

Price  per  Dozen,  $2.    Liberal  Terms  for  Introduction. 

HAttPER  k  BROrHERS,  Pablisherg, 
tf  FraokllD  Sqoare,  New  York. 

W.  P.  ROORRflU  MahsU  Box  140,  Indlanapolti*,  Ind^ 

General  Agent  for  Introduction,  of  Harper  <&  Brothers*  books,  in  Indiana. 
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THE  IlVI>IANA.I»Oi:-IS 

PHINTIIIG  HID  POBLISHim;  HODSE, 

8.  E.  Cor.  Meridian  and  Circle  Streets^ 
,  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


T.  M.  THiFOKD,      ....       President. 


'HIS  Establishment  is  a  Joint  Stock  Company,  established  for  the  purpose  oi 
floing  FIBST  CLASS 

JOB,  imWSPAFEB,  BOOK  AND  MAOAZIHE  FBHrTIHG  AID 

FUBLIBHIira, 

In  Every  Style  and  Variety. 

Having  extended  facilities,  we  are  ready  to  contract  lor  any  description  ot 
Printing.  For  the  reliability  of  the  Establishment  to  flU  all  contracts  they  may 
enter  into,  we  would  refer  to  the  fbllowlng  publishers,  who  are  principal  Stock- 
holders in  the  Concern : 

W.  W.  DOWLING,  Publisher  o/"  The  UUU  Somtj"  ''Momtna  IToMb,"  <te. 

ffOIf.  Q,  W.  BOSS,  LaU  Sup&rinUndetU  of  PvXMc  InttmeUon,  and  PuNUker  ^f 
"  The  Indiana  School  Journal  and  Ttacher." 

PBOF.  A.  O.  SBORTBIDGX,  SupeHiUemdmt  </  the  IndianapoUs  PuMo  Sehoclt, 
and  Publisher  qf  *'2h6  LitUe  Chi^,''  <te. 

0  VID  BUTLXB,  President  Board  of  Bireetors  North  Wetttem  Ohristtan  VnUereitff 

This  Bstablishment  is  one  of  the  first  of  the  kind  in  the  West,  in  point  of  Oapae- 
iitff  for  doing  work  and  quaUty  qfthe  work  done.  We  are  now  issuing  a  number  of 
publications,  among  which  are 

Telegraph  cdaily).  Telegraph  (weekly). 

Future  (weekly).  Mocking  Bird  (weekly). 

Mirror  (weekly).  Journal  of  Commerce  (weekly). 

Indianapolis  Sun  (weekly).  Western  Independent  (weekly) 

Masonic  Advocate  (monthly).       Christian  Monitor  (monthly). 
The  Explorer  (monthly).  Little  Chief  (monthly). 

Christian  Record  (monthly).  Odd  Fellows^  Talisman  (monthly) 

American  Housewife  (monthly)    Phonic  Advocate  (monthly). 
Indiana  School  Journal  (mo.)        Morning  Watch  (monthly). 

Those  desiring  any  description  of  printing  done,  are  invited  to  give  us  a  call,  and 
parties  at  a  distance  desirous  of  any  ir^ormation  in  regard  to  printing,  are  invited 
to  eorrespond  fre^y.    Address, 

THE  IKDIiNlPOLlS  PBIHT1N6  AND  PUBUBHUTG  HODBB, 

InAlanapollSy  InA* 


GUTOT'S  SERIES  OF  GEOGRAPHIES. 


The   Most   Perfectly  Graded   and   Suooeeeful    Text-Books  In   Use. 
The  Only   Rational  and   Scientific  System. 


Ouyot'a  Introduction  to  the  Study  of 
ISHtography,  er  Teachers'  Haod  Book  for 
Oral  Inatmctioa.   Prico,  $L00. 

Guy  of  9  jBlomentary  Q^ographyf  for  Pri- 
mary Classes.    Price,  75  cents. 


Chtyot'a  Intortnediate  €fooffraphy,  for  In- 
termediate   and   Grammar  Schools.     Price, 

€^uyot*a  €otnn%on  School  Geography t  for 

Advanced  Classes.    Price,  tSJKS. 


This  is  the  only  series  published  in  which  the  Map-Drawing  of  the  States  and 
Continents  is  presented  in  connection  with  the  text. 

These  works,  in  addition  to  the  Physical  Wall  Maps,  by  the  same  author,  have 
rerolutionised  Geographical  teaching.  The  fascinating  style  in  which  these  books  are 
prepared,  the  clear  and  forcible  manner  in  which  Pbofbssob  Gutot*8  yiews  of  the 
relations  of  facts  in 

NATURE  Aim  THE  HISTORT  OF  MAN 

are  presented ;  the  acceptance  of  these  views  by  the  most  scientific  men,  and  the 
best  teachers  generally,  as  well  as  the  general  desire  for  a  more  attractive  and 
satisfactory  mode  of  instruction,  have  contributed  to  the 


which  these  Geographies  have  obtained. 

Unsolicited  testimonials  from  Teachers  using  Guyot's  Geographies  are  constantly 
received ;  and  the  practical  success  of  these  Text-Books  is  assured  by  the  genuine 
welcome  and  hearty  appreciation  of  thousands  of  intelligent  Teachers  throughout 
the  country. 


m  1^   I 


PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  DISTRICT  SCHOOLS,  UNION  SCHOOLS,  COLLBQB8,  NORMAL  SCHOOLS, 

SEMINARIBS.  ACADBMIBS  AND  HIGH  SCH00U9  IN  BVERY  STATE  IN 

THE  UNION  HAVB  ADOPTED  AND  ARB  NOW  USING 

GUYOT'S  GEOGRAPHICAL  TEXT-BOOK& 


Used  in  every  important  Normal  School 
in  the  United  States. 

Used  in  a  large  majority  of  the  Schools 
in  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Michigan. 

Used  in  several  entire  counties  and  most 
of  the  important  cities  of  Indiana. 

Used  in  several  thousands  of  the  best 
schools  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Iowa. 

Used  in  the  three  State  Normal  Schools, 
and  many  of  the  prominent  schools 
of  Minnesota. 

Used  in  a  large  number  of  the  most 
prominent  Catholic  Institutions 
throughout  the  country. 


Used  in  over  8,000  of  the  Academies, 
Seminaries  and  Colleges  in  the  United 
States. 

Used  in  many  of  the  most  important  Ed- 
ucational Institutions  in  the  Southern 
States. 

Adopted  for  exclusive  use  in  the  State  of 
Florida. 

Adopted  for  exclusive  use  in  the  State  of 
Arisansas. 

Adopted  for  exclusive  use  in  the  State  of 
Vermont 

Adopted  for  exclusive  use  in  the  State  of 
Nebraska. 


Used  largely  in  the  Territories. 

• 

These  books  will  be  furnished  for  half  retail  price    for  examination  or  first 

introduction.    Address, 

THOMAS  CHARLES,  Agent, 


FELTEH'S  ARITHMETICS. 


A  NATURAL,  PFtAOTIOAL  AND  ATTBAOTIVB  8SBIB8  OF 

ILLUSTRATED  AEITHUETICAL  TEZT-BOOES. 


ffXbaH  nm  Lhsms*  (IDistnM*)  Fdter'i  btenMdIale  ArtdOMttti. 
Price,  20  cents.  Price,  80  cents. 

MterH  PrlMMT  Artthnetlcs.  (Dlutnittd.)  FclterH  €nuuur  SckMl  AritfaMlle. 
Price,  86  cents.  Price,  95  cents. 


Fetter's  PraeHcnU  AriihtneHc,  unites  the  Intermediate  and  Part  Second  of 
the  Grammar  School  Arithmetic,  and  is  sometimes  preferred  where  only  one  written 
Arithmetic  is  used.    Price  #1.00. 

JFetter'B  InteUectwU  ArUhmeHe,  containing  mental  exercises  with  black- 
board  Ulnstrations  on  a  new  plan.    Price,  45  cents. 


The  distingoiahing  characteristics  of  Fbltxb's  AjUTHMsnca  are : 

t  In  the  lower  books,  mental  and  slate  exercises  are  introduced  simultaneously, 
and  by  the  abundance  and  yariety  of  examples  they  Airnish  pupils  with  something 
pleasant  and  profitable  to  do. 

9.    They  derelop  the  idea  of  numbers  by  means  of  objects  and  illustrations. 

8.  In  the  higher  books  all  problems  are  solred  by  analysis,  and  all  rules  are  de> 
duced  from  the  analysis. 

i.  They  present  so  great  a  number  and  yariety  of  examples  that  the  progren  of 
the  pupil  is  both  natural  and  thorough, 

5.  The  ReTie  ws  and  Test  Questions  are  so  systematically  arranged,  that  the  utmost 
thoroughness  can  be  secured  without  the  annoyance  of  "  turning  pupils  back." 

0.    They  are  better  graded  than  any  series  now  before  the  public. 

7.  They  are  published  both  tnih  and  mthaut  answers. 

8.  They  are  extensiyely  used  both  in  the  Eastern  and  Central  States,  and  glTC 
great  satislhction,  for  the  simple  reason,  that  from  them  Tbachbbs  OBTAni  Good 

RBSULT& 

Teachers  and  members  of  school  boards  wishing  to  examine  the  Arithmetics  with 
a  yiew  to  introduction  will  be  supplied  with  copies  on  llbenl  terms. 

Supplied  for  first  introduction  at  one  haff  reUA  price. 
Address, 

THOMAS  CHARLES,  Agent, 

Care  HADLEY  BBOTHEBS.  41  Madison  St.  Chioaf  o. 


Cooley's  Natural  Philosophy 

— A2?D— 

Aoconte,  Modern  and  Systematic  BzplanAtions  of  the 

ELEHENTABY  PBINCIFLES  OF  THESE  SCIENCI 

Specially  adapted  to  nae  in 

Public  High  Schools  and  Academies. 

FBOmSBLT   ILLUSTRATED. 

BT    XiBK/OTT    OOOXjEY,    -A-.    3^. 

ProfeBBor  of  Nstiinl  Sdence  in  New  York  State  Normal  Sehool. 

1.  These  works  are  what  they  were  designed  to  be,  Toxt  Books  rather  than  Bt, 
0fM0  Books  on  the  8al]!iects  of  Natural  Philosophy  and  Chemistry. 

8.    They  are  ftiUy  up  to  the  time  and  contain  the  newest  features  and  latest  dls< 
eries  in  these  subjects. 
8.    They  contain  no  more  matter  than  can  be  mattered  by  arerage  daases  in 

time  usually  giyen  to  these  subjects. 

4    They  contain  a  judicious  selection  of  subjects. 

5.    They  avoid  ererything  that  is  only  probaHU  and  ipeeuUOioe  and  select  only  1 
which  is  accepted  as /ML 
0.    They  are  logical  in  the  arrangement  and  development  of  subjects. 

7.  In  each,  a  single  chain  of  thought  binds  the  different  branches  of  the  scie 
into  one  ^stem  of  related  principles. 

8.  They  are  printed  in  large,  clear  type  of  uniform  size. 

9.  8o  fiur  as  they  have  been  tested,  they  liave  uniformly  received  the  highest  c 
mendations.  ^       

TENNET'S  WOEES  ON  NATURAL  EISTOR' 

X.  Tenney's  Manual  of  Z(Mlogj. 

For  Oolleges  and  the  gensral  reader,  1  vol,  crown,  8vo.,  with  over  500  cuts,  chi 
of  American  Mammals,  Birds,  Reptiles,  Fishes,  Insects,  Shell-Fidhes,  Sea-Urch 
Star-Fishes,  Sea- Anemones  and  Corals. 

Several  American  Animals  are  here  depicted  for  the  first  time. 

XL  Tenney^s  ITatural  History  of  A^iiwi^if 

1  vol.,  8  vo.,  containing  (with  few  exceptions)  the  same  cuts  as  the  Manual  of 
ology. 

This  is  the  book  generally  preferred  for  High  Schools  and  Seminaries  and  sei 
as  a  key  to  Tenney's  Natural  History  Tablets,  but  it  is  complete  without  them. 

HI.  Teimey'sNatiiral  History  Tablets. 

Mounted  on  muslin,  with  rollers,  beautifully  colored  and  varnished.  Finely  adaj; 
lo  Class  Instruction  and  for  Object  Lessons. 

For  information  with  reference  to  above  books  and  tablets,  address 

THOMAS  CHARLES,  Agei 


___^,^_-^  STTLES  AND  PRICES. 


InSlud CIXU    , 


'XjCjjj   HjS  Vi.      Fi^l'MBridW.^^lsioO    . 


_  ■      ■     ■   i^    u    ^  jj       FnllMerldian..,  _, 

Ltbnrj  Blrle,  .pteniUdlj 


Exifa  Higiettr  ODtct* 
fw  Pem'g  Ctokc*. 

■II  CU- 


KE ONLT   aX.OB^ 

1.— "ASUDtlB  ol   all    i;il-  •• 

mates."    ElecuiUf  colored,  g 

TH^i  ouBakOTLi                                                                         uul  moDDled  on  Higwiji.  g 

I.  Qlnft^:  1,  AmericiD Bar-  5 

Ulo.  OT  BtMDi    S.    Camel;  9 

I       .       .        ,  „         . .                                                                              4.  Whale ;  B.  Hlppopalamua ;  * 

lustrate  Atlractran  S:iailf.-.!;Tk'..W.'i'5. 

f  ••         •.     .■         •                                                                               li'   Llaran:     11.    Eannroo.  S 

Of  Gravitation                                 'S'^t'T  ,  „    .  * 

n.~"  National    Flags.  ■—  _ 

Beaailfallr    and    (Mmalj  & 

Uagneta.    Price.  SI. 90.  S* 

do  withon.  «]..■.                                                              "•fvj'ia  -■!?.  .«  !  " 


JUYOT'S  PHYSICAL  WALL  MAPS,  I 

FOR    SCHOOLS.  ^ 

"GUYOTS  MAPS  are  inoomparably  snp8rlor."-Prof.  L.  AQASSIZ.  r! 

Series  No.  I .  Series  No.  3.  S- 

ilJoriheUnlWd  Slates  (""oO       Map  of  Uio  rnlledBlBWe,  Mbjj  oTUutth  America, 


•  ofHouth  America,      Hap  of  O 

-*■-'-  "—jrAMca, 


:£:!SS"'>^:'*^>----':is  S[SS=k.  _  Sf:!^*;, 


Tbe  UnlUd  SUIw ftl  IQ 

Tha  Hemlipbere. MIn 


■par Alia 10  oil 

ap  of  Africa S  00 

«p  of  Central  Enrope BSD 

ap of  Oceaulca SOD 

Series  No.  3.  Nonhli 

,  of tho United  Sutei 14  00      BoiiIhA 

apofNorth  America 4  60       Africa Win. 

---*" —- '"  --       Alia -■- 

The  WorW  (More.  PruJoc.). 
Cenlral  B 

p  of  Oceaolca li  00       Australia  and  Oceiiiiica Mtn. 

?of  thelieralephere T  SO  PBRSKT,i».    PackedlDan 

Tlie  Common  School  Series  haa  Iwen  prepared  bf  the  calebriled  Oeographer.  Ptef.  Arnold  aoTOt, 
uorlally  fur  tatenae  of  thoPabllc  Schools  of  all  gradei.    It  will  tM  lOuDd  especliUj  useful  Id  Dtelrlct     { 
:liooli.a8  the  Kaps  arcof  a  cDDvcnlsDtelie,  andare  pnttip  In  a  handj  packaee.  suluble  both  Ibr 
.fe  trannporiatloa  and  fulnre  preierratlon  and  use.  ' 

Any  Map.  or  aninsmbftrof  Mapaof  the  Seriee  (except  Berlea  No.  3  end  the  Common  School  Series) 
Q  be  selDCIcd.  if  a  mil  fct  in  not  desired. 

KEY  TO  GUYOT'8  MAPS.     One  Volume,  net  price,  75  cents. 
LAS8ICAL  MAPS.— Map  of  the  Roman  Empire,  net  price,  $15;  Map  of  Ancient 
Greece,  wllh  Plan  of  the  City  of  Athens,  $15 ;     Map  of  Italy,  with  Plan  of  the 
City  of  Rome,  (IS.     The  ClasBical  Maps  will  be  sold  separalaly,  if  desired. 
GUYOT-S  MAP  DRAWING  CARDS.    Plain  paper,  nine  Id  b  scL    Price,  75  cto. 

All  commaDlcallous  with  reiamice  to  QL'YOTfl  HAPS  should  be  addresaed 

TTATIT.'RV  TUmTTTRDa    At  ttraJti^^r.  04-     i-t».in«»„ 


&1?-E:C1A.Tj   RJLTB3S    B^OTt   miRST    IIO^TRODTJCXIOI^. 


llltohell's  New  fieegrapUM. 

Wmm  SmmtmB  m  SciMjrriF'ia^  VmaersQ^ti^  I^mj^^m^mtrs^ 

GIVES    UNIVERSAL    SATISFACTION. 


MITCHEIili'S  BTEW  FIRST  I^ESSONS   IN    GEOGRAPHY.     A 

book  for  young  beginners,    72  pages.    Retail  prioo,  50  cents. 

HITCHEIili^S  NEW  PRIMARY  GEOGRAPHY.  Just  the  book  for 
Primary  Schools.  Twenty  colored  Maps  and  one  hundred  fine  Engravings.  100  pages. 
Retail  price,  80  cents. 

HiTCHEIili'S  NEW  INTERMEDIATE  GEOGRAPHY.  Accurate, 
concise^  complete.  Twenty-four  copper-plate  Maps  and  one  hundred  beautiful  Engravings. 
110  pages.    Retail  price,  11.80. 

HAND  BOOK  OF  MAP  DRAWING.  Containing  twenty-five  Maps  and 
twenty-five  construction  figures;  also  a  model  lesson  on  the  United  States.  By  Pktbr  Kb  ah 
and  John  Micklkborough,  teachers  in  Cincinnati.    Retail  price,  80  cents. 


MITCHEIili'S  NEW  GEOGRAPHY  AND  ATI^AS.  The  most  com. 
plete  ever  published.  Forty-four  copper-plate  Maps  and  two  hundred  and  thirty -three  splendid 
Illustrations.    456  pages.    Retail  price,  $2.50. 

MITCHEIili^S  NEW  PHYSI€AI«  GEOGRAPHY.  By  John  Brock- 
LBSBT,  A.  M.  Unhesitatingly  pronounced  the  best  Physical  Geography  ever  published. 
Thirteen  copper-plate  Maps  and  two  hundred  artistic  Engravings.    Retail  price,  $1.88. 

MITCHEIili'S  NEW  ANCIENT  GEOGRAPHY.  An  entirely  new 
edition,  drawn  from  the  best  authors,  ancient  and  modem.    Retail  price,  $1.75. 


MITCHELL'S  NEW  OUTLINE  MAPS. 

Political  and  Physical  combined.    Beautifully  and  accurately  colored.    Accompanied  by 
a  Manual  or  Key.    In  Portfolio  or  on  Rollers,  as  may  be  preferred.    Price,  only  $10. 


OBABAOTZBISTICS  OF  MXTCHSZJi'S  l^W  aSOSBAFHZSS. 

1.  They  form  a  thorough  system  of  Geographical  Study. 

2.  This  system  is  complete  and  original.    No  borrowing  firom  other  series. 

3.  This  system  presents  both  Political  and  Physical  Geography  with  equal  prominence. 

4.  This  system  has  more  of  Geogrsphical  Science  and  Fact,  and  less  of  detail,  than  any  other. 
6.  The  Maps  are  eminently  aecuratSi  and  the  matter  is  logically  arranged. 

Published  by 


rHILAJDJELPHIA,  PA. 


SPECIAL  RA.TES  FOR  FIRST  INTRODUCTION. 


GOODRICH'S  (SAMUEL  G.) 

Series  of  Pictorial  Histories. 


These  works,  by  the  well  known  Peter  Parley,  are  written  in  a  llTely  and  pleasing 
style,  and  abound  in  illustratiye  anecdotes,  incidents  and  descriptions — the  histories, 
in  all  cases,  being  based  on  geography,  illustrated  by  maps.  The  manners  and 
customs  of  each  country  and  age  are  constantly  kept  in  yiew.  The  works  are  freely 
supplied  with  engravings,  giving  correct  ideas  of  manners  and  customs,  yiews  of 
cities,  monuments,  batCles,  &o.  They  haye  been  prepared  with  extreme  care  and  at 
great  expense,  and  are  published  in  a  superior  style.  It  is  belieyed  that  there  is  no 
series  of  familiar  histories,  in  America  or  £urope,  that  may  challenge  comparison 
with  these,  either  in  interest,  accuracy,  or  beauty  of  mechanical  execution.  They 
have  received  the  highest  approbation  of  the  best  teachers,  and  are  in  use  in  the 
principal  schools  and  seminaries  throughout  the  United  States. 

IThe  Series  Comprises 

Goodrich's  American  Child's  Pictorial  llistory  of  the  United  States. 

240  pages.    Betail  price,  84cCii. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  the  U.  States.  516  pages.  Beuil  price,  $1.75. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  England.      444  pages.  ReUil  price,  $1.75. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  Rome.  836  pages.  Retail  price,  $1.75. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  France.         848  pages.  Retail  price,  $1.75. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  Greece.         871  pages.  Retail  price,  $1  75. 
Goodrich's  Parley's  Common  School  History 

of  the  World.  860  pages.    Retail  price,  $1.75. 

Goodrich's  Pictorial  Katnral  History.  415  pages.    Retail  price,  $1.75. 


The  Publishers  take  great  pleasure  in  calling  the  attention  of  teachers  and  other 
friends  of  education  to 

Bingham's  English  Qrammar. Retail  price,  84  cts. 

Bingham's  T^tlTi  Gframmar. Retail  price,  $1.50. 

Bingham's  Latin  Reader. Retail  price,  $i.50. 

Bingham's  Cssar. Retail  price,  $1.50. 

Bingham's  Exercises  fbr  Translation  Into  LaUn.      •      •  Retail  price,  25  ots. 
Bii^ham's  Latin  Prose  Composition.   In  Press. 

Other  works  for  this  series  are  in  preparation. 

Very  favorable  opinions  of  these  Bookd  have  already  been  received  from  leading 
educators,  copies  of  which  will  be  sent  on  application  to  us. 

Special  introductory  rates  will  be  made  to  teachers  using  other  books,  and  desiring 
to  change  for  Bingham*s  Series.     Address 


M*  M»  BVTLEM  if  €@^» 


SPJECIAZ  MATJES  WOM  FZBST  INTMOnUCTIOlt. 


M^swi^m^E^M* &  Bfmms&mss. 


The  prominent  features  in  these  Spellers  ore, — 

1*  Tliey  are  eminently  practiccU. 

They  have  heen  tested  in  the  school-room  by  experienced  educators,  and 
their  practicability  fully  demonstrated.  The  Author  is  the  Principal  of  one  of 
the  largest  grammar-schools  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  and  has  spent  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century  in  the  school-room.  During  that  time  he  has  given 
instruction  to  several  thousand  children;  and  the  great  experience  which  he 
has  gained  has  been  embodied  in  these  books. 

2.  They  are  graded  to  suit  tJie  wants  of  the  learner* 

Beginning  with  the  primitive  words,  these  Spellers  instruct  the  pupil  how  to 
form  several  thousand  derivatives,  by  means  of  a  few  concise  rules,  which  give 
a  clearer  and  better  idea  of  the  formation  of  derivative  words  than  could  be 
obtained  in  any  other  way. 

3*  In  them  tlie  Ortfiography  of  our  Language  is  reduced  to  a 
system* 

This  is  an  original  feature,  and  is  accomplished  by  means  of  twenty-three 
rules,  which  apply  to  the  spelling  of  over  20,000  words.  So  carefully  have  these 
rules  been  prepared  that  there  are  only  100  words  that  are  exceptions  to  them. 
The  20,000  words  to  which  these  rules  are  applicable  embrace  about  80  per  cent, 
of  all  the  words  in  common  use. 

d*  They  contain  a  list  of  contrasted  words* 

By  means  of  this  list  the  pupil  will  be  able  the  more  readily  to  remember 
the  spelling  of  many  difficult  words. 

5.  The  words  are  presented  in  the  same  form,  4is  they  occur  in 
ordinary  printing* 

The  advantage  of  this  is  that  the  pupil  becomes  accustomed  to  seeing  the 
word  in  the  spelling-lesson  just  as  it  occurs  everywhere  else;  and,  as  spelling  is 
learned  through  the  medium  of  sight,  this  advantage  can  be  readily  understood. 

The  Primary  Speller  is  illustrated  by  a  large  number  of  beautiful  engravings, 
which  were  prepared  expressly  for  it  by  one  of  our  best  artists. 

The  series  coosistB  of— 

THE  FBIUAB7  SFELLB2,     -      -      -      Ftioe,  90  eto. 
TEB  COMPLETE  SFSLLEB,    -      -      -      Ftioe,  30  cts. 

Single  copies  of  either  of  these  books  will  be  furnished  to  teachers  for  ex- 
amination, with  a  view  to  introduction,  on  receipt  of  one-kalf  the  above  prices. 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 


THE  SCHOLAR'S  COMPANION.-Contalnlng  Exercite.  m 
the  Orthography,  Derivation  and  Classification  of  English  Words.  With  an 
Introduction  and  a  copious  Index.  By  Ruftis  W.  Bailey.  A  new  edition, 
thoroughly  revised.    Retail  price,  $1.00. 

The  "Scholar's  Companion"  has  heen  too  long  hefore  the  pnbUc,  and  too  widely  endorsed,  to  w^a&tt  a 
labored  defence  as  a  text-book  for  schools.  The  sale  of  half  a  wtZlioa  of  copies  in  more  than  a  htmdrtd 
ediUont,  with  an  increasing  dcnuuid,  is  sufficient  indication  of  the  estimate  in  which  it  is  held.  In  reris- 
ing  it  for  a  new  edition,  it  has  not  been  thought  best'to  attempt  any  alteration  in  the  plan  or  anangement 
of  the  text.  Borne  more  marked  distinctions  in  the  old  arrangement,  with  a  copious  index  for  easy  refer> 
ence,  with  an  improred  typography  and  style  of  mechanical  execution,  Is  all  the  publishers  deem  neoessaiy 
to  meet  the  wishes  of  its  numerous  patrons.  These  improTcments  have  been  effected  at  considerable 
expense,  and  It  is  hoped  they  will  be  acceptable. 

SMITH'S  NEW  GRAMMAR.-English  Grammar,  on  the  Pro- 
ductive  System.  A  method  of  Instruction  recently  adopted  in  Germany 
and  Switzerland.  Designed  for  Schools  and  Academies.  By  Rosweli  C. 
Smith,  author  of  "A  Practical  and  Mental  Arithmetic,"  etc.,  etc.  Revised 
edition. 

The  fnoH  extenHveitf  used  JSngliah  Grammar  ptMUhed  in  America, 

Smithes  English  Orammar  has  been  before  the  public  many  years.  During  all  this  time  it  has  recelTed 
a  Toiy  general  approval  from  teachers  and  friends  of  education,  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  In 
electrotyplng  it  sJiew  for  the  present  edition,  opportunity  has  been  taken  to  have  the  work  carefully 
revised,  with  a  Tiew  to  make  it  more  adequately  represent  the  present  Rdvanced  state  of  the  science.  The 
confident  hope  is  entertained  that,  as  a  text  book,  it  will  continue  to  find  the  general  &Tor  and  approffal 
it  has  hitherto  eqjoyed. 

TENNEY'S  GEOLOGY.--Geology,  for  Teachers,  Classes,  and  Pri- 
vate  Students.  By  Sanborn  Tenney,  A.  IM.,  Professor  of  Natural  History 
in  Williams  College.    Illustrated  with  256  Engravings.    Retail  price,  |I.7S. 

This  Tolnme  is  designed  to  present  in  a  clear  manner,  the  leading  facts  and  principles  of  Geology.  As 
its  title  indicates,  it  is  not  only  intended  to  prepare  the  teacher  to  give  oral  instruction  in  this  important 
subject,  but  is  especially  adapted  for  a  text-book  in  Schools  and  Oolleges,  and  it  is  belleTod  that  it  will 
also  be  usefVil  to  the  general  reader. 

It  will  be  found  wider  in  its  range  than  most  works  bearing  the  title  of  Geology ;  inasmuch  as  it 
describes  all  the  common  minerals,  and  puts  the  reader  in  possession  of  the  most  important  flucts  about 
the  Vegetable  and  the  Animal  kingdom, — yet  all  tributary  to  the  general  subject. 

The  book  contains  within  Itself  all  that  is  necessary  to  make  it  entirely  Intelligible.  It  does  not  pre- 
suppose a  knowledge  of  any  of  the  subjects  of  which  it  treats.  The  fiicts  have  been  drawn  from  the  whole 
domain  of  science.  In  preparing  the  present  edition  of  this  book,  large  portions  have  been  re-written, 
many  new  illustrations  hare  been  added,  and  the  size  of  the  book  considerably  increased. 

COPPEE'S  LO€[I€.    Betall  price.  H  25.  OOPPSS'S  RHETORIC.    BeteUpric^|lSO. 

And  COPPEE'g  SPEAKER.   Botafl  price,  $240, 
are  also  very  popular  school  books,  as  well  as 

Mewsf*  Smmims  or  &:»j9iMa*  Smmmmms, 

ooMPRimro 
HOWS'  PRIMARY  LADIET 'READER.    Betall  price,  SO  cents. 
H0W8' JUNIOR  LADIES' READER.    Retail  pric^  H  «0. 
HOWS' LADIES' READER.    Retail  price,  $1  75. 
HOWSP  LADIES'  BOOK  OF  READINGS  AND  RECITATIONS.    Retafl  price,  H  88. 

Tea^ere  and  Baarda  of  lEtfwooMon  are  reepeetfUUy  incited  to  oddreMM  the  JPvMJeh 
ert  for  further  information  regarding  iheee  Books, 

B.  B.  BVnUESB  &  HO.* 

rhUafMpJUa, 


m 

mt.  t.  WOOTOV.  B.  L.  TALBOT. 

INDIANAPOLIS  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  WORKS, 

116  East  Waahington  Street. 

WM.  S.  WOOTOK  &  CO., 


Ulonlkctann  tnd  Dwlar*  In  >  p-Mt  varltt;  ol  the  UUit  ImproTad 

School  Desks  and  SeAta,  Settees.  Teachers'  Deska,  Blap 

and  Chart  Sapports,  Ink  Walters, 

Anl  Oananl  Botmol  HonkaDdlw. 

We  ftlw  naaO&wtnM  to  oidn  all  Undi  of  OUa  rBnltara,  OiqioIi  and  Ban 


MtTDMUr  MUdML 


lIutraM  GtanUr, 


STYLES  AMD  PEICES. 


m 

INDIANA     STATE     UNIVERSITY, 


TittiM  Fret  hr  iH  ti  ctmt  Df^rtacil  aT  the  DilranttT. 


TheneitTerm  begin!  Seplemher  II  Ih*  ISTOi  L&diei  admitted  to  bU  tba 
College  Cliusi  and  Normsl  Uepartmeat.  MUltuf  Solrnce,  and  prkcUcftl  Civil 
EnglneerlDz  BretanKbt,  u  well  u  tha  Xheor;  and  Fractio*  of  TeacliUif. 

For  fDrtber  lalormatlon,  addMH 

W.  HANNAMAN,  ElT.  C.  NDTT,  D.  D,, 

President  orBoaTdTrDil«ei.  L't-lfl  Fret  Ideal,  Bloom  ington. 

German  in  Public  Schools. 


Cbeap,  clMT,  ooinprebeiiaiT«,  »nd 

THOBOtTGHLT  FBACTICAI.  TEXT-BOOKS, 

Sucoeeafullf  nied  Id  manr  Pablio  SohooU. 

0~  With  miuli  0»tB«n  Borlpt.  _JE1 

AHN,  Oanuan  Primer.   WHS. 

J.BN,  ^udlmfnts  of  tta«  Oermku  l«iii:ti*ce.   lOlS. 

AHN,  Method  of  tba  Oerm»a  LAniiuue.    With  PronnnolatloD  br  J.  C 

OabKctHaeger.    Put  I.  fOM,  Put  lirfb.U,  completa,  •l.OO. 
AHN,  Oerm&n  Eaadwritlng.    (MO. 
OBATTEIBT,  Msoual  of  the  Qermaii  Iiuicuuo,     Put  1,  tO.IO,  Put  11* 

(0  40,00  nipl»l«,lO.T0. 
GBAUBBT,  riret  Oerman  Baader.   (O.H. 
OBAUIIRT,  aaoond  Oarman  Beadar.   tOM. 

DMorlptlre  LlBti.Cne.   Single  ipeolmcD  ooplei  lant  to  Teaoliar*  pottpald  upon 
receint  of  half  price. 

Largest  stock  of  GERUAN  DICTIONARIES  at  a: 
Of  Uramman,  Qiotlonarlta,  Readen,  etc.,  foe  ttie  at 

All  ModftrM 

1,  Frenob,  and  Engllib  Book*  and  P«ri* 


(EYE  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

XatabUebad  In  1837. 
tnrei«  of  gnperlor  Belli  at  rtWotd  prlau,  tor 
Bcbaolii,Ac.,ur  pare  Bell  n*tKl,  monnted 
fottn4  iotart  Banaiiif.  and  wamnt«d  equal  in 
JM  li,  Tbiu.  rtnUh,  and  Sarabaity  to  anj  inada 
I.    (W8  BXLLa  SOI.D  IN  laM.)    lUustimlad  CaW- 


m 

TIU  £mt  JUu9tr0t«a  MagaMn^  for  Boy  ama  Qiri$. 
Wlaat  la  Tbe  1^1  Ule  Chief! 

An  original  monthly  magaslne  of  sixteen  doable  oolamn  pagei,  con- 
taining btorles.  Biographies,  Travels,  Poems,  Dlolognesu  Declamations, 
Studies  in  History,  Qeography,  Botany  and  Physiology,  Ruboses,  Charades, 
Puzzles,  etc. 

Ever^r  thing  THE  LITTLE  CHIEF  offers  its  readers  shall  be  of  sterling 
good  sense,  healthy  In  tone  and  fhll  of  Interest. 

THE  CHIEF  aspires  to  be  a  leader  of  young  people  in  the  cultlTation  of 
their  minds,  morals  and  manners. 

THE  CHIEF  alms  to  combine  instruction  And  amusement,  pleasure  and 
profit— to  develope,  encourage,  elevate  and  strengthen  all  good  and  generous 
Impulses. 

THE  CHIEF  will  constantly,  and  regardless  of  expense,  call  to  his  aid 
such  writers  as  will  present  the  best  thoughts  in  the  most  attractive  and 
•entertaining  style. 

THE  CHIEF  hopes  to  brighten  many  faces,  cheer  many  hearts,  gladden 
many  homes,  purify  many  thoughts,  strengthen  many  hands— in  short, 
make  its  readers  everywhere  better  and  braver  for  the  flsht  of  Right  against 

Wrong.  THE  CHOICEST  WRITERS! 

For  Nothing  Four  Months  to  all  New  Bnbsorlbers. 

UTTLE  CHIEF  MOTTOES. 

TEACHERS  ATTENTION  I  —  Fifteen  beautifully  colored  mottoes  on 
beavy  card-board  at  76  cents  per  set,  or  a  club  of  four  to  The  Chief. 

A  magniflcient  work  of  art,  entitled  **  Family  and  Fbikitds:*'  a  photo- 
graphic Family  Record,  worth  fS-TS,  given  away  for  a  club  of  only  six  and 
•8.00.  This  splendid  engraving  is  lust  published  by  Messrs.  Reynolds  A 
Sherrard,  of  Chicago,  and  obtained  Uy  us  at  great  cost.  Exclamations  of 
delight  greet  it  everywhere. 

•Tonrnai  and  Teacher  and  Little  Chief  both  for  $1.75. 

Bend  stamp  at  once  for  copies  of  paper  and  our  long  list  of  splendid  pre- 
miums. To  ail  new  subscribers  sending  ns  75  cents  before  Deoembw  1st  we 
will  send  THE  CHIEF  sixteen  months,  beginning  September,  1869. 

Address,  SHOKTRIDGE  ^  BUTTON, 

10  No.  10  Kartlndale's  Blook,  Ipdlaneg;>olls.  Indiana. 

'-•- ■  ' 

GLENN'S  BLOCK  BOOK  STORE. 


SCHOOL  BOOKS,  BLANK  BOOKS,  SLATES,  &o. 

•  ,\       ■'  . , 

Paper,  Envelopes,  Ink,  Sabbath  fichool,  Religious,  and  Misoellsneous  Books, 
Xiiqnld  Slating  for  Blackboards;  TEACHERS,  SCHOOL  TRUSTEES,  and  aU 
4)ibers  supplied  on  the  best  terms. 

An  J  Book  sent  by  mall  at  Catalogue  Price. 

Friends  and  Strangers  f^om  the  Country  always  welcome. 

ly-3  TODD,  CARHICHAEL  k  WILUAMS. 

DBLOCTTTION. 

A.  0«  AliC^Omr,  A.  B*9  who  has  been  suooessfhll j  engaged  in  teaching 

Elocution  and  Reading,  in  the  varioui  Colleges  throughout  the  country,  and  now 
Professor  of  that  branch  in  the  University  of  Indianapolis,  desires  to  announce 
to  the  Teachers  of  ttie  State  of  Indiana,  or  elsewhere,  that  his  services  can  be  se- 
cured, during  the  coming  Institute  season,  in  this  department. 

Address  A.  Q.  ALCOTT, 

7-tr  Care  of  J.  M.  Txlfobd.  Indianapolis. 


t*3 

New  School  and  College  TextrBooks. 

Published  by  D.  APPLETON  &  Co., 

00»   09   &;   04.    Oraixa  Street,    l^ew    York. 

I. 

CORFIi:i.L*S  PHTSIGAIi  GEOGRAPKT.— The  most  interestinr  and 
instructive  work  on  tbis  subleot  ever  presented  for  the  use  of  the  schools  of  this 
country;  lavishly  Illustrated,  and  embracing  all  late  discoveries  and  the  moat 
recent  views  of  scleDtloc  writers.  Containing  Nineteen  Pages  of  Maps  and 
copious  Questions.  The  Physical  Features  of  the  United  States  receive  particu- 
lar attention.  A  ilne  Physical  Map  of  the  United  States  and  a  Map  of  Alaska,  on 
a  comparatively  large  scale,  are  given.    Large  4to,  104  pages.    Price,  $1.60. 

n. 

I.O€K  YEU'S  eL.EBIEKT«OF  ACITftONOlHV.— Accompanied  with  no- 
meroua  illuBtrations,  and  Arago's  Celestial  Charts  of  the  Northern  and  Souths 
em  Hemisphere.    By  J.  Norman  Lockyer.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society ;  Editor  of  "Nature,"  etc.    ISmo,  81S  pages. 
'  The  author  of  this  volume  is  one  of  the  greatest  living  astronomers,  and  the 
pioneer  in  many  Important  researches,  which  he  has  embodied  in  hia  book.    The 
line  Celestial  Charts  of  Arago  ancwer  all  the  purposes  of  a  costly  Atlaa  of  Um 
Heavens.    This  is  the  only  text -book  having  this  advantage.     Some  of  the  illus- 
trations are  from  photographs  and  drawings  by  l>e  La  Kne,  Onillemin,  and  others 
equally  distinguisned.    The  work  has  been  revised  and  adapted  to  the  schools  of 
the  United  States,  by  an  eminent  American  teacher,  and  Is  offered  by  the  publish- 
ers as  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  heretofore  published. 

lU. 

FIRST  BOOK  OF  BOTAIVT:  designed  to  cultivate  the  Observing  Powers 

of  CbildiVB.   By  Xlisa  A.  Youmaos.   Price,  H.^. 

This  little  book  has  a  two^Hold  olalm  upon  (hose  conoemed  in  the  work  of  cdm* 
oatlon : 

1st.  It  introduces  the  beginner  to  the  stud/  of  Botany  In  the  only  way  it  can 
be  properly  done— ^  the  directebservation  of  vegetable  fbms. 

id.  It  is  designed  to  keep  the  mind  In  dlrset  Intereourse  with  the  olideetB  and 
order  of  Nature,  and  to  train  the  observing  powers  and  the  mental  opentiona 
they  involve  in  a  systematio  way. 

Iltere  are  no  lessons  le  **  opnpiit  md  neHe.**  Hie  pupil  eoawnenese  wtth 
actual  speelmens  ef  planls  whfcii  evei^  one  is  able  to  oolleot,  and  leeins  fee  leok 
with  his  own  eyes  and  think  with  his  own  mind. 

Children  can  begin  to  study  plants  sucoessf^lly  bj  this  method  as  soon  as  they 
ean  write  and  any  teacher,  without  pievions  JutowMdge  of  the  snl4eet»  earn  eoa- 
duct  them  through  tlie  exercises  without  dlflcultv. 

Svery  true  teacher  will  hall  this  new  work  with  delight. 

IV. 

BARKIfE88»8  EMTIOlf  OF  CJS8AR*8  COHMBlfTARIBfl  Olf 

rHB  OALLIO  WAR.— Price,  $\M.  This  edition  has  been  carel^y  adapted  to 
the  special  needs  of  the  student  who  has  Just  completed  the  Latin  Boeder,  and  it 
alms  to  Introduce  him  to  an  appreciative  stud  v  of  standard  literary  work.  Tho 
notes  famish  such  collateral  information  as  willeiiablo  the  leaner  to  nndexetaad 
and  appreciate  the  stirring  events  recorded  in  the  Commentaries,  and  sncli 
special  aid  as  will  enable  him  to  snrmounrt  real  and  untried  difleulties  of  ooa- 
structlon  and  odiom.  The  volume  also  contains  plans  ef  bettles,  a  ooplona  die- 
tionary,  amap  of  Gaul,  and  a  brief  life  of  Cnsar. 

V. 

A  TREATISE  OFT  L.ETEI.IiI1f6«  TO^O«RAPHT«  AND  HIGH* 

EK  SURVEYING.— By  W.  M.  Gillespie,  LL.D.,  Civil  Engineer.  Edited  by 
Cady  Staley,  A.  M.,  C.  £.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  in  Union  College. 

MS^  For  infbrmation  in  regard  to  introduction  of  all  Educational  Works 
publibhed  by  D.  APPLETON  &  Co.,  Address 

GEO.H.TW1S8, 

CoLUMsrs,  Ohio, 
10-tf.  Agent  foi  Central  StateOw 


THE   STANDARD 

EGLECnC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES 


Mb€hifllBX*s  SmriMk  —  McOuvvky's 
Nbw  Eglsctic  Bpxllbb  and  Bsaj>- 
XB8  are  the  most  popular  works  of 
meir  kind  ever  publlslied.  They  have 
attained  an  annual  sale  of  nearly 
a;600,000  copies. 

lEoGhiffex's  GliArts*— Ton  nnmbers, 
pabllshed  In  two  convenient  forms: 
on  RMer  (sent  prepaid  for  12.26)  and 
on  BoardM  (18.76).  The  Alphabet  and 
Multiplication  Table  are  printed  on 
No'»9  and  .< ,  In  Jorge  <kp«,  which  may 
be  read  across  the  class-room. 

Ray's  Ariilimetios*— A  progressiye 
and  thorough  coarse  of  Primary,  Men* 
tal,  and  Practical  Arithmetic  A  fall 
treatment  of  the  Metric  Si/etem  U  given. 

Ray's  Alceteaa.  —  JBlemefUary  and 
BlgheTf  for  the  use  of  common  schools. 
High  Schools,  Academies,  and  Col- 
leges. 


Raff's  JPIane  and  Solid  Oeometry,  Bay's 
Oeomdry  and  Triffonometry,  Ray*s  An- 
olifMo  Qeomeiiry,  Bay*s  Aabnmomy,  and 
(in  preparation)  Bay*9  OaOmOut, 


TO  books: 
an  SlemenUxry  and  BttgHah  Qraimmar, 
Glear,  concise,  accarate,  and  thorough. 
Within  one  year  trova.  their  publica- 
tton  they  were  adopted  for  exclusive 
use  in  >bur  Aotet. 


-Primaary  and  An^ 
O^tffcoi  Orammar;  Guide  to  Oompoti-' 
Hon;  SngUth  Teacher;  Boning  Bxer* 
eUee,  and  Walee  iSk^ntoc  In  extensive 
and  popular  use. 

Xdeetio  Q^a^ptmjfkdntu-^  Von  Stein- 
wehr'e  Primary  Oeography;  JntermecH- 
oft  Oeography;  School  Geography,  A 
•omplete  series  in  three  books.  New 
plan ;  new  matter;  new  illustrations ; 
the  best  school  maps  published  in 
Ameilea.   (Nearly  ready.) 


Eoleotio  Systam  of  PamnAiiaUp* 

By  Thompson  A  Bowlers.  Consists  of 
Copy  Books  (12  Nos.),  a  set  of  Writing 
Cards,  and  a  Hand-Book  of  Explana- 
tions. The  simplest  and  most  busi- 
ness-like style  of  letters  is  adopted; 
short  sentences  are  Introduced  Into 
the  early  numbers;  and  other  valu- 
able features  combine  to  render  the 
JBMeeMo  System  worthy  the  attention 
of  teachers. 

Cola's  Instltata  Raador.— An  at- 
tractive book,  on  an  entirely  new 
plan,  for  Teachers'  Institutes,  County 
Examlnens,  and  Normal  Schools.  J2«- 
taU,  91.25 ;  single  copy  for  exaaminaUan^ 
86c.;  fwmished  to  Teachers^  Institutes 
a<80o. 

WMta's  Km^tttBn^A  Common  School 
And  A  Graded  School  Register.  Made  of 
flrst-class  paper  and  bound  in  heavy 
boards.  Price,  91.00;  furnished  /or  <n- 
trodueUonat  75c 


Oimded    Sohool 

WhUe's  Primary  ArOhmetie;  White's 
PUermediate  Artthmetle;  WhUe's  Cbm- 
pleie  Arithmette,  The  series  combines 
Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic  in 
a  praetlcal  and  philosophical  man- 
ner; uniformity  of  plan  Is  observed 
throughout. 

Soliaxlor's  Completo  Alcelmu— 

New  book.  Sufficiently  elementary 
for  those  who  have  a  knowledge  of 
Arithmetic,  and  sufllclently  advanced 
for  those  who  Intend  to  pursue  the 
higher  Mathematics.  Metatt,  tlM ;  sin- 
gle  copy  /or  examination,  91 J26 ;  price  /or 
iniroduatUm,  91  JO. 

Alao— Many  other  valuable  Educa- 
tional Works,  including  Norton's  Nat" 
urol  PhOoeophy;  Sehuyter^s  Logic; 
KiOas  Btocuiixm;  De  'mt/'s  Speller; 
PhXap  PhUUps*  Day-school  Singer  9 
McGt^ey's  Speakers;  Beans'  Gean^ 
tiry;  Otject  Lessons;  The  Exanstner^ 
or  Teacher's  Aid,  etc,  etc 


■^  Toaohora  and  Soliool  Oflloors  are  cordially  Invited  to  coneapond  wit^ 
tbB  PabUshers.  Deserlptive  C?iroalars  of  any  of  the  above  books,  Prloe  Lists,  Tenna 
fbr  Intioductioa  etc,  etc,  promptly  fUmlshed  upon  application. 
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WILSON,  mNELE  &  CO., 

CINCINNATI^  OHIO. 
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WIILSON'S  SCHOOL  AND  FAMILY  SERIES 

-OF— 

READERS  AND  SPELLERS. 


M»»»l 


Prinarf  Speller SOpages,  56ciits,  f9  16 

Larger  Speller « 108pB|rM,  86cuts,  SB 

Pr i raer.  (First  Book  of  Beaaing  Series) 48  pagea,  107  cii te,  t5 

Fi  n>t  Reaaer,  (Second  Book  of  Beading  Series) ....  84  pages,  18S  cuts.  4(^ 

Second  Reader,  (Third  Book  of  Beading  Serlee) . .  .164  pages,  100  entzs,  QO 

Int.  Tliird  Reader,  (Fourth  Book  Beading  Series)  .918  pages,  H  cuts,  80 

Third  Reader,  (Fifth  Rook  of  Reading  Series) t84  pages,  14i  cuts,  00 

Int.  Fourth  Reader,  (Sixth  Book  Reading  Series)  .812  pages,  65  cuts,  1  10 

Fourth  Reader,  (Seventh  Book  of  Reading  Series)380  pages,  164  cuts,  1  35 

Fifth  Reader,  (Eighth  Book  of  Reading  Series). . .  .640  pages,  308  cuts,  1  80 


^^^ 


Thess  Readers,  althotigh  ifirst  pabllthed  only  seven  yean  agoi,  have  proTed  la 
the  satisiaction  of  prominent  educators  that  Skill  in  Reading  and  a  knowledge  ot 
the  Natural  Sciences  can  bo  acquired  at  the  same  time. 

They  have  already  been  officially  adopted  by  the  following  States,  viz :  Indiana, 
Kansas,  California,  Nevada,  and  Maryland.  The  State  Board  of  Education  of 
California  have  recentiy  readopted  Willson's  Readers  for  a  period  of  four  years. 
They  have  been  officially  recommended  in  Oregen»  Wasblngton  Territory  and 

Hon.  John  Swett,  State  Superintendent  of  California,  says:  "WiUson's  Readers 
and  Spellers  have  stood  the  rest  of  the  school-room,  and  nave  exceeded  the  most 
sanguine  expectations  of  those  who  favored  their  adoption.  A  great  majority  c€ 
the  teachers  are  fully  satisfied  that  Willson*s  Readers  mark  a  new  era  in  commom 
school  Instmctlon.  By  the  children,  whose  keen  perceptions,  unbiased  by  pn;j- 
ndlces,  olten  lead  to  toe  very  best  conclusions,  these  Aeaders  have  been.  naUed 
with  universal  delight." 

The  Hon.  Isaac  T.  Goodnow,  State  Superintendent  of  Kansas,  says :  "Consider- 
ing the  amount  of  reading  matter,  illustrations,  paper,  and  style  of  binding,  they 
are  the  cheapest  Readers  extant" 

The  Hon.  L.  Van  Boklcelen,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instmction  of  Ma^ 
ryland,  says :  **My  apprehension  lest  they  should  prove  better  ad^ited  for  teaolk- 
liig  Natural  History  than  for  elocutionary  readmg,  has  l)een  removed,  and  it 
gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  I  am  convinced  that  while  making  good  elocution- 
ists, valuable  information  is  imparted  to  the  cbildren  by  the  use  of  this  series." 

The  Hon.  Edward  Ballard,  Superintendent  of  Common-Schools,  State  of  MaincL 
says :  **  Whoever  uses  these  works  according  to  the  plan  of  the  author,  will  find 
them  among  the  most  valuable  auxiliaries  in  this  part  of  education.  Their  Taii-> 
ODS  merits  entitle  them  to  wide  circulation." 

The  Hon.  David  N.  Gamp,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Con- 
necticut, says :    *'  These  Readers  seem  so  constructed  and  arranged  as  to  avoid; 
tile  oblections  which  have  belbre  been  raised  to  'Scientific  Readers,'  and  to  com- 
bine all  that  is  necessary  in  Elementary  Instruction  in  Beading,  and  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  Elocution,  with  systematic  instruction  in  Natural  Science." 

A  beautiful  Pictorial  Circular,  containing  sample  pages,  and  a  full  descriptioa 

WILLSON'S  READERS  AND  SPELLERS 

sent  on  application.    Teachers  and  School  Officers  desiring  to  introduoe  the  abO¥« 
books  are  requested  to  correspond  with 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  SquabXi  Nbw  York. 
Or  W.  P.  BOGSBS,  Ag't  for  Iiiduuia, 

tf  Lock  Box  140,  ImMLyeupoLiB,  Iin>. 
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t    FRENCffS  COMMON  SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC. 

CoXPLlTIirO  TKB  AimiOB^B  COITBBB  OF  WsiTTXN  ABTHMSTIO 

vos  ComcoN  SoHooLe. 


This  book  farnishea  a  oomplete  eourae  of  Bim^j  in  the  snbjeot  of  Tf litteflT 
-or  Slate  Arhktaetio  for  Common  Seboolii,  and  other  schools  nsing  but  one 
text-book.  Neither  tine  nor  expease  Y^bm  been  epared  in  its  preparation  ; 
and  in  all  the  essential  points  of  a  good  text-book  it  is  oonfidenUy  beHere^ 
to  be  far  superior  to  any  similar  work  yet  pabllshed. 

The  book  is  divided  into  twelye  cbaptera,  embracing'  in  their  order,  the 
■nbjects  of  Integers,  Decimals,  Compound  Numbers,  Faotors  said  Multiples, 
Fractions,  Converse  Operations.  Percentage,  Preportioas,  Powers  and  Roots, 
Progreariona,  MensuratioB,  ana  Examination  and  Miscellaneous  Problems, 
the  whole  followed  by  a  Manval  of  Methods  and  Suggestiona  for  the  ube  of 
Teaohers. 

The  book  is  beautlftilly  illustrated  with  cuts  and  diagrams,  and  in  styles 
of  tvpe  and  mechanieal  ezecntion  it  ohaHenges  comparison. 

The  attention  of  live,  progressive  teachers  is  especially  invited  to  the 
many  new  and  valuable  reaturea  of  this  work.  The  radieal  changes  from 
the  stereotvped  plan  of  other  works  upon  the  same  subject  are  die  result  of 
l(m«  expenence,  extended  observation,  careful  atudy,  and  a  thoreujgh  ae- 
quaintance  both  with  schools  and  buainosa  ;  and  they  are  destined  to  work  a 
change  in  methods  of  teaching  that  shall  result  in  makin|f  (what  all  previ- 
ous methods  have  failed  to  do)  good,  practical  Arithmeticians. 

Price  $1.     Liberal  Terms  for  Exammatum  or  In^oditction, 

Dr.  French's  ftill  series  consists  of  the  following  books  t 

I*   First  JLesaons  In  If  «m¥era,    16  me.   40aent8. 

II.    Elementanry  Arithmetic  for  tite  Mate.    16  mo.   GO  cents. 
III»   fflieatai  ArHlimetle.    (In  Press.) 
IT.    Comntoii  School  ArltlimetiG.    lUmo.    $1. 

V.    Academic  ArltUme tie.    (In  prepasation.) 

2.    m,  VI.  OF  HARPifi'S  WRITING-BOOKS, 

WITH 

KAEOtVAL  OBAWmra  LES80VS. 

GOMPLKTIKa  THB  OOMMOlT  SCHOOL  COUB0K  07  THIS  SSRISS, 


V 


Teachers  are  well  aware  that  children  are  fond  of  making  plototes^  and 
(hat  exeroises  in  drawing  improve  a  person's  hand- writing,  and  viee  versa. 
Drawing  haa  not  been  generally  introduced  into  schools,  because  no  suitable 
books  could  be  obtained,,  and  few  teaohers  are  oompetent,  without  a  book,  to 
give  instruction  in  the  art ;  these  booke,  however,  are  successfully  used  in 
schools  whose  teachers  have  little  or  no  knowleiU^  of  drbwing.  ,    -  '\ 

This  Series  eontains  a  Symmetrical  System  of  renmanBhip,  easily  acquired 
and  rapidly  written.    Tlie  *'help(iP^  to  the  acquisition  of  this  system  are  sim-  ; 
pie  ana  valuable,  and  the  system  is  what  its  name  indioates,  *'  symmetrical"  ^- 
— every  letter  being  formea  upon  geometrical  principles  of  unvaryiag  ^o-  , 
portions. 

The  drawing-lessons  commence  with  straight  lines  of  the  same  slope  at 
the  main  lines  of  the  writing,  and  progress,  step  by  steo.  through  straight 
and  curved  lines,  geometrical  forms,  architeotnre  and  foliage,  perspective,  • 
figures  of  animals,  peraons,  etc.    JKnlea  and  directions  are  printed  upon  the 
oover  of  each  book,  making  eaoh  numl>er  complete  in  itself 

jPHc6  per  Dozen,  $2.    Idb^al  Termtfor  hUrodneUon^ 

HA£P£R  k  nmmmSj  Pibllsheny 
if  RwikJbi  Sqowe,  Hew  TtfTk* 

W.  Pb  ROC^fiRSy  IjocIc  Wv^  14^  IndiaaapolU.  Ind.» 

General  Agent  for  introdnetioni  of  Harper  4s  Brothers'  bookS|  in  Indian 
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IPPEOVED  SCHOOL  BOOKS, 

PCTBLIBHBD  BY 

E.  H.  BUTLER  &  CO.,  Philadelphia.  Fa. 

MITCHELL'S  NEW  SCHOOL  GEOGRAPHIES^ 

mtdiell*!  Pint  Lessons  in  Geograpliy. 
■itehidl's  Hew  Primary  Oeography. 

■itchell's  Hew  Intermediate  Geography. 

Utchell's  Hew  School  Geography  and  Atks. 
shell's  Hew  Physical  Geography. 
Ktchell's  Hew  Ontline  Maps. 

Mitchell's  Hew  Ancient  Geography 


HAHD  BOOK  OP  MAP-DBAWIHG. 

A  Hand-Book  ofMap-Drawinff,  adapted  especially  to  the  Maps  in  MitcheU'a 
Hew  Series  of  Geoffraphlee.  Witn  twenty-flve  Copper  Plate  Maps,  and  twenty. 
flTe  Oopper  Plate  Oonstmction  Figures.  By  Pann  kbam  and  John  Hioelxbob- 
oveH,  Teachers  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Cincinnati.   Just  ready. 

MITCHELL'S  SCHOOL  GEOGBAPHIES, 

e9*01d  Series.    Beylsed  to  date.*m 

Mitchell's  Primary  Geography. 

Mitchdl's  School  Geography  and  Atlas. 

Mitchell's  Ancient  Geography  and  Atlas. 

GOODBICH'S  SCHOOL  HIST0BIE8. 

By  8.  G.  GOODBICB,  author  of  **  Peter  Parley  Tales."   Illustrated  by  numerous 

engravings. 

Goodrich's  American  Child's  Pictorial  History  of  the  V.  8. 
Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  the  United  States. 
Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  England. 
Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  B^e. 
Goodrich's  Pictorial  History  of  Greece. 
Goodrich's  Parley's  Common  School  History  of  the  World. 
Goodrich's  Pictorial  Hatoral  History. 


Bingham's  English  Grammar. 
Bingham's  Latin  Grammar. 
Bingham's  Hew  Latin  Header. 
Bingham's  Osssar. 

Ooppee's  Elements  of  Logic. 
Ooppee's  Elements  of  Bhetoric. 

Hart's  English  Grammar. 
Hart's  Constitation  of  the  IT.  S. 


MABTIHDALB'B 

SEBIES  OF  SPELLERS 
Martindale's  Primary  Speller. 
Martindale's  Complete  Speller. 

Smith's  English  Grammar. 
Scholar's  Companion. 
Stockhardt's  Chemistry. 
Tenney's  Geology. 


Teachers  and  Boards  of  Kdncatlon  are  respectfully  Inyfted  to  addrtss 
tiie  Publishers  for  further  infonnatton  ngarding  these  Books,  all  of  whick  ax* 
easinently  suited  for  the  school-room. 


GUYOTS  SERIES  OF  GEOGRAPHIES. 


The  Most  Perfectly  Graded  and  Sufioeesful   Text-Books  in   Use, 
The  Only  Rational  and  Solentlflo  System, 


<7««yo<'«  Introdueiion  to  the  9*udy  of 
Orography  f  mv  Teachers*  Hand  Book  for 
Oral  Inetmctloii.    Price,  $1.0Q. 

BMyoVa  Xletnentarp  Geography,  for  Pri- 
mary Olaflses.    Price,  75  centa. 


GuyoV»  Iniertnediate  Goographpf  forlo- 
termediatp  and  Qrammar  Schools.  Price, 
$1.60. 

Ouyot's  €om/mon  School  Qoographyp  for 

Advanced  CbMMea.    Price,  99JHI. 


This  is  the  only  series  published  in  which  the  Map-Drawing  of  the  States  and 
Continents  is  presented  in  connection  with  the  text 

These  works,  in  addition  to  the  Phtbioal  Wall  Maps,  by  the  same  author,  hare 
rerolationized  Geographical  teaching.  The  fiem^nating  .style  in  which  these  books  are 
prepared,  the  clear  and  forcible  manner  in  which  Profbssob  Guyot**  views  of  the 
relations  of  &cts  in 

NATURE  AND  THE  HXSTORT  OF  MAN 

are  presented ;  the  acceptance  of  these  vieWs  by  the  most  scientific  men,  and  the 
best  teachers  generally,  as  weU  as  the  general  dteire  for  a  more  attractiye  and 
8atisfiu;tory  mode  of  instruction,  haye  contributed  .to  the        . 

which  these  Geographies  have  obtBined. 

Unsolicited  testimonials  from  Teachers  using  Guyot's  Geographies  are  constantly 
received ;  and  the  practical  success  of  these  Text^Books  is  assured  by  the  genuine 
welcome  and  hearty  appreciation  of  thousands  of  intelligent  Teachers  throughout 
the  country.  _  _  ^ 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  PSTRICT  SCHOOLS,  T7NIOK  SCHOOLS,  COLLBGBS^  NOBHAL  BCHOOla, 

SBXtNARIES.  ACADBKIBS  AND  HIGH  SCHOOLS  IN  BVBRT  STATB  IN 

THB  T7N10N  HAVB  ADOPTBD  AND  ARB  NOW  U8INO 

GUYOT'S  GEOGRAPHICAL  TEXT-BOOK& 


Used  in  eviery  important  Normal  School 
in  the  United  States. 

Used  in  a  large  majority  of  the  Schools 
in  the  States  of  Ohio  and  Michigan. 

Used  in  several  entire  counties  and  most 
of  the  important  cities  of  Indiana. 

Used  in  several  thousands  of  the  best 
schools  in  Illinois,  Wisconsin  and  Iowa. 

Used  in  the  three  State  Normal  Schools, 
and  many  of  the  prominent  schools 
of  Minnesota. 

Used  in  a  large  number  of  the  most 
prominent  Catholic  iNSTrrunoNs 
throughout  the  country. 


Used  in  over  8,000  of  the  Academies, 
Seminaries  and  Colleges  in  the  United 
Statea 

iJ'sed  in  many  of  the  most  important  Ed- 
ucational Institutions  in  the  Southern 
States. 

Adopted  for  exclusive  use  In  the  State  of 
Florida. 

Adopted  for  exclusive  use  in  the  State  of 
Arkansas. 

Adopted  for  exclusive  use  in  the  State  of 
Vermont 

Adopted  for  excluaive  use  in  the  State  of 
Nebraska. 


Used  largely  in  the  Territories. 

These  books  will  be  famished  for  half  retail  price   for  examination  or  first 
Introduction.    Address, 

THOMAS  CHARLES,  Agent, 

Care  HABLEY  BROTHERS,  41  HadJson  St,  Chicago. 


From  G.  W.  Hom,  Superintendent  of  Public  Inatruetion^  and  Edittv  of  <Ae  Indiana  Sekod  Jcwmal. 

Manual  of  Devotion  for  Sckooh  and  A eadenties — M'e  bail  thJs  book  with  pleasure,  and  for  leTenl 
TonKoriH. 

1.  It  hits  merit: 

2.  It  is  needed  : 

3.  It  is  the  work  of  an  experienced  and  tuccesBfal  educator. 

Perhaps  we  have  said  enough,  and  should  stop :  we,  bowever,  beg  the  reader's  indulgence  white 
we  make  a  remark  or  two  touching  the  flret  two  points. 

The  contents  of  this  l>ook,  save  the  hymns,  are  all  Biblical  quotations,  and  principally  from  tbt 
Psalms.  It  is  arranged  for  daily  reading,  or  opening  exercises,  containing  matter  sufficient  for  a 
session  of  twelve  weeks.  On  the  first  page  is  the  n«ading,'  ou  the  following  an  appropriate  hymn, 
also  a  short  prayer  from  the  Bible.  Tlie  author  designs  these  to  be  used  «s  follows:  The  teacher 
and  school  reading  alternately,  the  wholu  school  reading  together,  i.  e.,  in  concert;  then  all  ao  far 
as  practicable  to  Join  in  singing  the  hymn;  afterward  the  teacher  and  school  to  read  the  prayer  la 
concert.  This  mere  statement  of  the  contents  and  their  designed  use,  shows  that  the  book  has  merit. 
We  believe  that  its  use  in  the  schoolroom  will  abundantly  verify  this  statement. 

2.  It  is  needed.  The  charge  has  bee«  made  against  the  public  schools,  and  with  acme  Jnatke, 
that  they  are  "Godless  schools.'*  This  is  a  grave  charge,  and  if  it  were  true,  in  its  lai^eat  aenas, 
the  schools  would  not  long  be  sustained,  nor  should  they  be.  This,  we  are  happy  to  know,  ia  not 
true  in  its  large  sense,  yet  true  in  such  a  sense  as  to  demand  elforts  and  appliances  to  change  it. 
This  book,  and  all  of  its  kind,  look  to  this  change.  Hence,  this  book  is  needed — needed  aa  an  aid 
iu  begetting  in  the  minds  of  the  young,  a  Teneratlon  for  the  Bible,  and  a  spirit  of  obedience  to  its 
Author. 

With  a  sincere  desire  to  see  the  good  f^its  which  we  believe  must  be  yielded  by  a  proper  om  at 
this  book,  wu  commend  it  to  the  favorable  consideration  of  teachers  everywhere. 

Bealising  the  great  need  of  moral  reform  in  our  schools,  and  that  now  of  all  others  la  the  time  wbea 
a  vigorout  effort  to  that  end  should  be  put  forth,  and  that  every  means  that  will  conduce  to  that  end 
should  be  used.  I  would  recommend  the  ** ilanual  of  Devotion*'  as  being  one  of  the  most  available 
means  now  at  hand.  It  reaches  both  teacher  and  scholar.  It  is  all  Bible  except  the  hymns  and 
they  are  very  appropriate. 

E.  SUMPTION, 
Mishawaka.  School  Examiner,  of  St.  Joseph  Co.,  lad. 

From  the  Indiana  Home  Vi$itor. 

This  work,  as  its  title  indicates,  is  intended  to  aid  teachers  and  pupils  in  the  conduct  of  devotioBa' 
exercises  in  school,  and  will  be  hailed  with  delight  by  a  majority  of  teachers.  Our  teachers  an 
usually  religious  men  and  women,  who  wish  to  cultivate  the  moral  and  religious,  as  well  as  tfat 
Intellectual  powers  of  the  pupils  entrusted  to  their  care,  and  yet  they  often  feel  thvmaelvea  very 
much  embarrassed  for  want  of  a  systematised  plan  of  religious  exercises.  This  book  relJevesaU 
such  embarrassment ;  furnishing,  as  it  does,  an  excellent  system  of  religious  exercises,  eminently 
devotional,  yet  so  free  flroni  sectarian  bias,  that  no  parent  can  odject  to  it  who  believes  in  tbe 
Christian  religion.  This  M'ork  is  f^om  the  pen  of  our  valued  friend,  I'rof.  E.  J.  Bice,  than  wboia 
we  know  of  none  more  devoted  to  the  cauee  of  education,  or  a  pure  Cliristianlty. 

I  have  only  had  time  for  a  brief  examination  of  your  **Manual  of  Devotionf^*  recently  pnVUahed, 
for  schools.  It  seems  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  our  mod  excellent  Kg»tem  uf  edneatum^  it  incnlcacei 
virtue,  morality  and  patriotism,  which  are  indispensable  to  the  existence  and  perpetuity  of  civil 
aud  religious  liberty.  Man  is  a  compound  being,  physical,  intellectual  and  moral,  and  a  tbo7x>«gh 
education  includes  his  three-fold  nature.  The  moral  nature  governs  both  the  physical  and  intrl- 
lectual  and  should  therefore  receive  early  attention.  I  esteem  your  work  peculiarly  adapted  to 
aid  In  this  work. 

J.  6.  WHITE, 
Editor  and  Prop*r  of  the  Protestant  Missionary,  JackiionviUe,  UL 

From  Seo.  Elyuh  Fletcher,  of  the  Indiane^lin  Daitp  Jommal. 

Devotion  should  never  bo  forgotten  in  our  schools.  Every  teacher  should  unlock  the  day  with 
the  key  of  prayer.  Man}',  from  constitutional  diffldoncc,  and  from  modesty  in  reference  to  aaervd 
matters,  are  unable  to  open  their  teachings  with  prayer.  Vor  sdch,  and  for  all  who  deaint  that 
decency  and  uniformity  may  characterize  their  school  worship,  this  neat  compilation  of  prayen, 
hymns  and  Scripture  reading  is  a  treasure.  The  selections  are  not  only  tasteful,  but  impressive. 
Thu  hymns  are  as  appropriate  as  they  are  pious, while  the  prayers  are  noihiog  else  than  tho  breath- 
ings of  the  Bible.  The  ^ew  Testament  readings  are  too  few,  but  this  is  to  be  remedied  in  a  new 
edition.    We  heartily  commend  this  Manual  to  teachers  throughout  aud  beyond  the  State. 

Angola,  Ixrn. 
To  THE  Tbvstzbb  07  Stxttbkn  Coitntt — Gentlemen — I  have  examined  with  considerable  care,  the 
**Manual  of  Deeotion'*  for  schools,  by  K.  J.  Rice,  A.  M.,  and  am  decidedly  in  favor  of  its  adoption  ia 
the  schools  of  our  county,  I  feel  a8i«ured  that  it  will  bo  a  success  iu  the  hands  of  our  teachers,  as  it 
can,  should,  and  no  doubt  will  be  used  by  them,  as  it  will  materially  assist  them  in  governing 
their  schools.  We  very  much  need  the  influence  of  sound  morality  among  our  children,  and  feeling 
satisfied  that  this  work  will  meet  that  want,  1  will  earnestly  aid  and  encourage  the  use  of  itia  Che 
schools.  1  shall  license  no  teachers  who  are  not  qualified  to  use  it,  as  I  intend  to  make  morality  the 
basis  of  qualification. 

R.  V.  OARLIN. 
Principal  Angola  Academy  and  School  Examiner  Steuben  County. 

I  cheerfully  indorse  the  above  and  hope  to  see  the  work  used  by  all  our  teachers. 

J.  B.  LEWIS,  Principal  OrUnd  Acadony. 


From  Rev.  Henrjf  Daff^  PoMtor  FHrti  Baptist  Churehj  Indianapclit^  Ind. 

GEWTLraKM — I  regard  your  "Manual  of  Devotion  **  as  a  valuable  contribution  to  our  appliances 
for  the  proper  training  of  youth.  It  puts  ia  form,  convenient  for  school  purposes,  appropriate 
■eloctions  from  the  sacred  Scriptures.  Its  brief  prayers,  in  Bible  words  and  sentences,  will  be 
welcomed  by  those  who  feel  how  becoming  is  some  daily  and  public  recognition  of  God's  superin- 
t4^ndence  and  care,  and  yet  have  never  learned  how  to  "order  their  words*'  before  Him.  I  most 
cheerfully  commend  the  volume  to  all  who  are  engaged  In  the  training  of  our  youth. 

Bespectf\illy,  yours,  UENBY  DAY. 

1  take  pleasure  In  subscribing  to  the  above  recommendation  of  Rev.  Dr.  Day,  and  would  say 
further,  that  the  excellent  Manual  of  Professor  Bice,  has  already  been  iutroduced  into  this 
Institute.  ,  G.  W.  HEWfiS,  President  Indianapolis  Female  Institute. 

Prof.  Moms.  Gbkaicd  Many,  Miss  G.  Nichols, 

Paor.  S.  K.  Hosiiouit,  Miss  £.  G.  Glarkk, 

Prof.  Platt  R.  Spemcer,  Miss  M.  E.  Gravton, 

Miss  D.  Robson,  Miss  Bucmbr, 

Mrs.  S.  S.  Starlxhq, 

Members  of  the  Faculty. 

Warsaw,  Indiana. 
I  have  examined  a  "Manual  of  Devotion"  for  schools  and  academies,  by  £.  J.  Rice,  A.  M.  and 
consider  it  admirably  adaptfd  to  the  end  in  view,  and  its  use  calculated  to  promote  the  order  and 
efficiency  of  our  common  schools.    I  can  cheerfully  recommend  its  introduction  into  any  school  in 
this  County. 

The  law  of  the  State  requires  teachers  in  the  public  schools  to  be  persons  of  good  moral  character 
All  applicants  examined  by  me  must  produce  satisfactory  evidence  on  this  subject,  or  no  certificate 
will  be  granted. 

WALTER    SCOTT, 
School  Examiner,  Kosciusko,  County,  Ind. 

From  Rev.  Harford  A.  Ed»on^  Potior  of  Second  Preubffierian  Ckurckt  IndianapolUf  lud. 

Publishers  of  Manual  of  Devotion  for  Schools  and  Academies . 

Dear  Sirs — That  education  which  trains  the  intfllect,  but  bestows  no  care  upon  the  conscience 
and  the  heart,  only  furnishes  to  those  who  are  hereafter  to  bu  our  citisi'us,  greater  facilities  and 
augmented  power  for  mischief.  The  compiler  of  this  work.  Just  issued  from  the  press,  is  right, 
also,  when,  in  his  preface,  ho  says :  "Exclude  the  Bible  from  the  School  room,  and  you  exclude  the 
vital  element  of  all  morality,"  The  use  of  this  book,  which  appears  to  be  in  the  main,  an  arrange- 
ment of  passages  of  Scripture,  would,  I  do  not  duubt,  be  helpful  in  promoting  the  order  and 
efficiency  of  our  schools. 

Pltmoftii,  Ind. 
We,  the  undersigned,  take  pleasure  in  recommending  to  the  notice  of  School  and  Township 
Trustees  a  "Manual  of  Devotion/'  for  schools  and  academies,  by  E.J.  Rice,  A.  M.    It  is  a  work 
that  every  school  In  the  State  should  haveu  T.  McDUNALD, 

Examiner  of  S4*hools. 
D.  D.  LEEK, 
Principal  Plymouth  Public  Schools. 

From  Rev.  O.  C.  Heetman^  Pastor  Third  Presbyterian  Church,  Indianapolis. 

«  «  «  «  *  I  welcome  the  "  Manual"  as  an  important  step  towards  realizing  a  desideratum 
In  our  pvblic  schools,  which  the  Christian  sentiment  of  our  country  has  erred  in  not  requiring 
before  this.  «  «  »  Permit  me  also  to  commend  the  h'tter  press  and  binding,  and,  indeed,  the 
whole  getting  up  of  the  book,  as  every  way  suitable  to  the  object  in  view. 

To  TiiE  TRUSTcee  or  Porter  Cojtstt— Gentlemen .'--l  have  been  shown  a  work  entitled  "The 
Manual  of  Devotion,"  and  after  a  brief  examination  of  the  same,  I  believe  it  to  be  well  adapted  to 
the  use  for  which  it  was  intended.  I  am  decidedly  In  favor  of  its  adoption  and  w^ill  aid  and 
encourage  its  use  ia-all  our  schools,  T.  REEU. 

From  Rev.  M.  V.  Aver  ill,  Minister  ^f  Oraeo  Ohurch,  Indianapolis^  Ind. 

I  take  e^eat  pleasure  in  recommending  for  general  use,  the  "  Manual  of  Devotion  for  Schools  Rud 
Academies,"  compiled  by  E.  J.  Rice,  A.  M. 

A  child  has  a  conscience  even  from  the  first  dawn  of  intelligence,  and  that  system  of  instruction 
is  both  deficient  in  itself  and  cruel  to  the  best  Interests  of  the  child,  which  does  not  cultivate  and 
develop  his  moral  as  well  as  his  intellectual  faculties — and  how  can  this  be  better  done  than  by 
publicly  reading  from  God's  Holy  Word,  singing  to  His  praise,  and  asking  His  divine  aid  and  bless- 
ing upon  the  studies  of  each  and  every  day  ? 

Thb  Manual  of  Devotion  shoUld*be  In  every  school  in  our  land. 

From  Rev.  J.  T.  P.  Ingrakamy  Rector  t^  ChrisCs  Clwrdk,  IndianapoliSf  Ind. 

I  have  examined  with  g^reat  pleasure  the  "  Manual  of  Devotion  for  Schools  and  Academics,  by  S. 
J.  Rice,  A.  M.,"  which  you  wore  so  kind  as  to  send  me,  and  I  gladly  express  my  gratification  at  the 
work,  and  the  hope  that  it  will  be  adopted  in  every  school  in  the  State. 


To  School  Omcsvs  and  Tbachkeb  op  Cuvtom  Cofmtt,  Indiana  :— This  !■  to  certify  that  Mr. 
D.  M.  Maroh,  of  Indianapolis,  Tisited  the  School  of  which  I  bare  charge,  and  coadncfd  th« 
morning  opening  exerclRfS,  using  Rice's  "  Manual  of  Devotion.**  I  was  highly  pl^aned  with  th» 
good  effect  upon  the  pupils,  the  great  interest  they  took,  and  the  perfect  adaptutiun  of  the  buok  to 
such  an  exercise.  Ail  the  pupils  expressed  themselves  (numbering  about  one  hundred),  a«  desiroos 
of  having  such  devotional  exercises  in  the  school.  Quite  a  number  of  the  student*  came  to  me  aad 
asked  thiit  a  sot  of  books  be  procured  and  used  each  day.  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  use  uf  som 
such  devotional  exercises  is  demanded  in  all  our  public  schools.  J  can  commend  this  book  to  the 
teachers  and  school  ofllcers  of  the  county,  and  elsewhere,  as  a  book  well  adapted  to  promote  the 
end  in  view.  E.  H.  8TALBT, 

Principal  Frankfort  Seminary  and  School  Examiner  of  Clinton  ooonty. 

From  Gregory  A  Murt^ofit*  SatUmal  Bu*iu0»§  College^  IndioMapolU,  Ind. 

*'Teach  your  boys  that  which  they  will  practice  when  thev  become  men.** 
We,  having  some  weeks  since  adopted  your  "  Manual  of  Devotion  *^  for  use  at  our  Chapel  exer- 
cises, desire  to  express  our  approval  of  the  work.    Success  attend  your  efforts  in  the  introdnction 
of  the  *'  Manual     in  our  public  schools. 

From  Qtorge  P.  Brown,  Superinleudeut  of  Sdtooht  Ntw  Albamgt  Imd. 
It  is  the  most  useful  and  necessary  book  for  the  school  room  I  have  over  seen. 

JVom  Qramt  Connty  3Va«Jba-«*  IitUitmfe. 

Retolvedf  That  the  thanks  of  teachers  and  parents  are  due  to  Prof.  Bice  for  the  preparation  of  his 
'*  Manual  of  Devotion,"  which  supplies  a  want  long  felt,  and  that  we  encoura^  its  Introductien 
Into  all  schools.  MYBA  G.  SEWARD,  Secretary. 

A.  W.  SANroKD,  Teacher. 

Unton  Gitt,  1M9. 
Having  examined  Prof.  Rice*s  "  Manual  of  Devotion,"  for  the  use  of  Schools  and  Academlea,  we 
are  prepan-d  to  say  that  it  is  such  a  book  as  has  been  very  much  needed  In  all  the  schouls  of  the  connty. 
It  csiablishos  syntem,  cultivates  a  taste  for  devotional  exercise,  directs  the  mind  in  the  channel  of 
morality  and  religion,  and,  In  short,  must  prove  useful  in  any  well  directed  academy  of  learniug. 
We  expect  to  adopt  it  for  the  use  of  our  school  at  the  proper  time. 

J.  N.  CONVERSE,  Trustee. 
Wm.  Stonk,  Principal  Union  Schools.  A.  T.  Asdsrsov, 

Delia  M.  Posby,  Jsnmis  M.  Posby. 

Franklin,  Ivd., 

We,  the  undersigned,  teachers  of  the  schools  of  Franklin,  Indiana,  having  examined  Prof.  Rice's 
**  Mauual  of  Devotion  for  Schools,"  take  pleasure  in  saying  that  we  believe  it  meets  a  nnivursri 
want,  and  should  be  used  in  all  our  schools.  A.  F.  DENNY,  Principal  Franklin  Academy. 

A.  C.  Trksslks,  N.  C.  Rasson, 

U.   £.   RlTCHBB,  S.  J.  J.  COLLUIS. 

H.  D.  FitK,  Trustee  of  the  City  of  Franklin. 

Hrbxon,  Ind. 

From  the  examination  and  trial  I  hare  been  Enabled  to  make  to-day  of  the  **  Manual  of  Dere- 
tion,"  by  E.  J.  Rice,  I  cau  cheerfully  recommend  it  as  Just  the  thing  needed  to  meet  a  great  want 
felt  in  the  Common  Schools. 

Geucrally  speaking,  the  opening,  or  morning  exercises,  are  dry  and  uninUretling^  but  this  book 
presents  n  plan  by  which  It  instructs,  while  it  must,  and  will,  claim  attention  of  every  scholar  ia 
school.  In  a  word,  it  claim*  aitoa/ioa,  pUa»e9  and  instructs  in  wholesome  Bible  truths,  withoat 
sectarian  note  or  comment.  I  sincerely  hope  it  may  come  into  general  use  in  all  our  cobubob 
schools.  U.  R.  BEEBE,  Teacher  of  Public  School,  Hebron,  Ind. 

Recommendations  have  also  been  received  from  many  other  of  the  leading  ednoatort  and  acliool 
officers  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States,  a  few  of  which  we  append  below: 

JAS.  K.  HAMILTON,  School  Examiner,  Jackson  county. 

0.  P.  HERVEY,  Esq.,  School  Examiner  Newtun  county. 
ISAIAH  PIATT,  Auditor  Lagrange  county. 
SAMUEL  S.  GRIFFITH,  School  Examiner  Morgan  oonnty. 
Kbv.  H.  L.  VANNEYS,  Pastor  Presbyterian  Church,  Goshen. 
Rkv.  T.  E.  Ul'GlIE8,  Pastor  Presbyterian  Church,  Lagrange. 
R.  .1.  CHESTNUT  WOOD,  Collector  Internal  Revenue,  Ninth  District, 
A.  I.  HOWARD,  Trustee  Township,  Steuben  county. 

Rbv.  N.  L.  LADD,  School  Trustee,  Rochester,  Indiana. 

Hon.  N.  BATEMAN,  Superintendent  Presbyterian  Institute,  Illinois. 

Rkv.  J.  H.  NIXON,  Pastor  Kirst  Presbyterian  Church,  Indianapolis. 

HIRAM  HADLKY,  Principal  Normal  Academy,  Richmond,  Ind. 

PBor.  W.  11.  WELLS,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

S.  G.  BLYTHE,  a.  M.,  Hope  ClusBical  .\cadcmy,  Indiana. 

Rev.  J.  B.  SMITH,  Pastor  Presbyterian  Church,  Kentlan4,  Ind.  | 

PHor.  0.  R.  BEEBE,  Hebron,  Indiana.  I 

PKor.  J.  W.  BISSELL,  Brookston  Academy,  Indiana. 

1.  O.  McGUlRE,  £:«).,  Wabash,  Indiana.  j 
Rkv.  J.  C.  MAHIN,  Goshen,  Indiana.  '  I 
pRor.  R.  V.  MARSHALL,  Martinsville,  Indiana.  I 
Miss  R.  JENNIE  McURIDE,  Principal  Lagrange  Public  Schools. 

N.  1),  STANDEKORD, 

£.  H.  ST  A  LEY,  Principal  Frankfort  Academy  and  Examiner  CUnton  oonnty. 
Pboy.  A.  C.  SUORTRIDOE,  Superintendent  PubUe  Schools,  IndianapoM*. 


[SO] 

THOMPSON   &   BOWLERS' 

EOLEOTIO 

System  of  PENMAi^san 


The  Eclectic  System  op  Penmanship  includes  Copy  Booi 
Writing  Cards,  and  a  Hand-Book  of  explanations  to  accoiiipai 
them. 

Distinguishing  Features. 

The  simplest,  most  legible,  and  bnslness-Uke  style 

capitals  and  small  letters  is  adopted  as  the  standard.  Each  lett 
is  given  separately  at  first,  and  then  in  combination.  The  spaovi 
is  open,  making  the  writing  legible  and  easily  written. 

The  analysis  Is  simple,  and  indicated  in  every  lett 
when  first  presented.  Explanations  are  clear,  concise,  and  coi 
plete,  and  are  given  on  the  cover  of  each  book,  and  not  over  ai 
around  the  copy,  to  distract  attention. 

Copy  Book  No.  1  contains  running-hand  copies,  sufficient 
open  to  give  a  few  sliding  movements,  to  prevent  the  habit 
turning  the  hand  over  to  the  right,  or  hitching  it  along. 

Sentences  are  given  In  No's  3  and  4  in  order  th 

spacing  of  words  may  be  taught  earlier  than  in  other  system 
which  omit  sentences  till  No.  5, — so  late  that  many  pupils  ha 
no  drill  in  sentence-writing,  as  all  can  not  devote  the  time  necc 
sary  to  write  through  a  whole  series. 

No's   6,   6,  7,  and  8  for  hoys  are  duplicated,  giving  t 
same   copy,  but  finer,  for  glrlS.      This  enables   the  teacher 
properly  classify  mixed  schools,  and  give  class  instruction  to  bo 
boys  and  girls  at  the  same  time. 

No.  7,  the  Book  of  Forms,  contains  plain,  business-like  writir 
free  from  flourish  or  ornament. 

No.  8  contains  a  variety  of  capitals,  which  is  desirable  at  t 
end  of  the  course,  that  pupils  ipay  select  to  suit  their  tastes. 


Eclectic  System  of  Penmanship.^ 

Throughout  the  System  the  order  of  arrangement  is  more 
)rnplete,  and  the  gradation  of  copies  more  natural  and  easily 
rogressive,  than  in  any  books  yet  published. 

The  Writing  Cards  are  so  practical  that  any  teacher  using 
lera  can  make  a  proper  explanation  of  the  copies  to  a  class, 
ut  one  letter  is  presented  on  each  card,  and  this  of  a  larger  size 
lan  any  now  employed  on  Writing  Charts,  etc. 

The  Hand-Book  contains  the  true  plan  of  instruction,  a  com- 
ete  description  and  analysis  of  movement  and  of  the  letters, 
id  the  substance  of  what  is  required  in  teaching  Penmanship. 

The  Exercise-Book  contains  a  variety  of  exercises  especially 
^signed  to  develop  the  different  movements,  and  so  arranged  as 

give  as  much  or  as  little  practice  on  each  exercise  as  may  be 
jsired,  without  the  aid  of  extra  paper.  It  is  adapted  to  all  grades, 
id  contains  full  directions  and  explanations.  It  is  a  little  larger 
an  the  Copy  Books,  and  has  a  strong  cover,  in  order  that  the 
3py  Book  may  be  placed  within  it,  thus  making  it  convenient 

keep  the  two  together. 

The  Exercise- Book ;  the  exercises  on  the  covers  of  each  Copy 
ook ;  the  open,  easy  exercises  of  No.  1 ;  the  plain,  business-like 
yle  of  letters;  the  early  introduction  of  words  and  sentences; 
le  duplicate  books  for  girls;  the  large,  plain,  open  Writing 
ards  ;  and  the  practical  character  of  the  Hand-Book,  will,  it  is 
jlieved,  fairly  entitle  the  Eclectic  System  of  Penmanship  to  the 
vorable  consideration  of  Teachers  and  friends  of  the  Art. 


Tfaie   First   Kiel^t   Books   of  tlie 

ECLECTIC  SYSTEM  OF  PENMANSfflP. 

RetaU  Price,  15  cts.  each.      Furnished  for  first  introduction,  10  cts. 

ALSO: 
THOMPSON  ^  BOWIiERSr  WIUTUVG  CARDS. 


8o9nethinff  JEntireip  ifetv  in  Plan, 

[hirty-six  Cards.  0  x  18  inches,  put  up  In  neat  box.  PresenUng  Btrr  owe  letter  or  prinelpie  am 
)h  Card.  Capital  letter  on  one  side,  small  letter  on  the  reverse;  and  of  inacb  lai-ger  siae 
in  uAunUy  employed  in  Writing  Charts.  Can  be  used  with  any  Hystem  of  Penmanship. 
%d  for  descriptive  circular.    Price  per  set,  for  introduction,  $2.75;  retail,  $5.00. 

WILSON.  HINKLE  Sl  CO,,  Cincinnati,  0. 


OFFICIAL    ADOPTION 

—  OF  — 

McaUFFEY'S 

NEW  ECLECTIC  EEADEE 

—  BY  THE  — 

STATE  BOARD  OF  EDUCATION 

OF  OALIFOENIA. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Education,  held  at  San  Francifl 
July  12,  1870,  all  the  members  being  present,  viz : 

His  Excellency,  Gov.  H.  H.  Haioht  ;  Hon.  O.  P.  Fitzgerald,  St 
Superintendent  of  Public   Instruction;  James  Denman,  Superintendent 
Public  Instruction,  San  Francisco ;  W.  T.  Lucky,  Principal  State  Nori: 
School ;  County  Superintendents  W.  T.  Lynch,  A.  Trapton,  N.  Furlok 
W.  H.  Hill,  W.  R.  Leadbetter,  G.  W.  Jones,  and  W.  A.  Robertso 

McGuffey's   New   Eclectic    Readers 

Were  unanimously  adopted  for  exclusive  use  in  the  Public  Schools  of  C; 
ifomia. 

Recommendations  of  McGuffey*s  New  Readers  were  submitted  to  t 
State  Board  of  Education  from  over 

FORTY  COUNTY  SUPERINTENDENTS 

Of  the  State;  and,  in  many  cases,  these  were  indorsed  by  prominent  a 
influential  Teachers  of  schools  under  their  supervision ;  in  addition  to  wh 
numerous  recommendations  and  petitions  for  the  adoption  of  McGuf!e 
Series  were  received  and  read,  from  Principals  and  Teachers  over  the  St 
generally. 

These  recommendations  and  petitions,  the  conviction  of  the  memb 
of  the  State  Board  of  the  superiority  of  McGuffe/s  Readers  over  those 
use,  and  their  great  popularity  in  a  majority  of  the  States  of  the  Unii 
influenced  the  Board  in  its  unanimous  adoption  of  this  most  excel! 
series  of  books. 


.;        EXTENSIVE   POPULARITY 

I  —OF  — 

tcGuFFEY's  New  Eclectic  Readers. 

IVIcGuffet's  New  Eclectic  Readers  have,  at  various  times,  been 
Icially  or  individually  recommended  by  successive  State  Superintendents 
I,  Public  Instruction  of 

^^O,  IOWA«  MISSOURI, 

:  II^LINOIS,  KANSAS,  WISCONSIN, 

;!  HICniGAN,  INDIANA,  KENTVCKT, 

!!      MINNESOTA,  WEST  TIRGINIA,       PENNSYL.TANIA, 

And  have  now  an  extensive,  and  in  many  cases  an  exclusive^  use  in  these 

l^tes. 

i  

ACTION  OF  THE  ST.  LOUIS  BOARD. 

*     *     »     «<In  urging  the  adoption  of  McGuffey's  Readers,  we  feel 
!  ured  we  are  asking  the  trial  of  no  experiment,  but  are  recommending 
>ks  that  are  approved  by  the  best  educators  of  the  country.     We  believe 
I  it  these  Readers  possess  more  of  those  features  that  our  schools  require 
n  any  other  series  presented." 

This  report  of  the  Committee  was  muutimoasijr  adopted. 


IS 

•1 


[cGuffey's  New  Eclectic  Readers  were  also  adopted  by  the  Board  of  Edu- 
jiion  of  BrookljTi,  N.  Y.,  November  16,  1869 ;  of  Richmond,  Va.,  Sep- 
Vber  23,  1869 ;  and  were  re-adopted  by  the  New  Tork  Board  for  1870. 
ley  are  also  in  exclusive  and  satisfactory  use  in  the  public  schools  of 

CINCINNATI,  O.,  DIJBI7€|VE,  IOWA, 

HARRISBVRG,  PA.,  FORT  WAYNE,  IND., 

WIIEEI.ING,  W.  TA.,  SPRINGFIEIA,  TLLu^ 

.      DETROIT.  MICH.,  PEORIA,  II.I.., 

MII.WAIJKEE,  WIS.,  dVOrCY,  II.I.., 

^      CliETEIiAND,  O.,  COI^IJMBVS,  O., 

,      TOLEDO,  O.,  MADISON,  WIS., 

And  many  other  leading  cities  in  all  sections  of  the  country. 

McGuffey's  New   Eclectic  Readers  have  also  been  recently  adopted  fbr 
elusive  use  by  the  State  Boards  of  Education  for 

MARY1.AND,  ARKANSAS, 

CALIFORNIA,  WYOMING; 

*  »d  hare  a  Ihr  wider  use  and  api^roTal  than  any  other  Reading 
I '  Series  published. 

•  ■ 

i^^Correspondence  of  Teachers  and  School  Officers  respectfully  solicited. 
,  j[>eral  terms  on  first  supplies  for  introduction. 

X>i:>KHSS 

';     ^^^ILSON,  HINKLE  &.  CO., 

CINCINNATI,    OHIO. 


Sample  copies  sent  to   Teachers  for  half  price.    Liberal 
terms  for  first  introduction* 


irram  the  Hun  H.  H.  TAN  DYCK^former  "htperlntemUnt  qf  PulMe  iHtitrmetkm  for  tMe  Stata  of  Heto  rvrk. 

"  There  Ih  a  diraetness,  cfeamesfi,  and  conclMnetM  In  the  HtAtementa,  and  an  admirable  motbod  connected 
with  the  chronuloglcal  and  geoprraphU-ul  feataraa  of  the  narrative,  thnt  conimond  thane  works  to  ray  Judg- 
ment To  the  iniitructor  who  alma  at  thoronxbnees  in  the  knowledge  Imparted  to  his  popUi*,  thefte  lioiike  are 
certainly  invaluable.    I  recommend  them  without  reservation." 


«i 


School  Histx)ries  by  John  J.  Anderson,  A.M. 

1.  Introductory  School  Hintorjr  of  tlie  United  State*,  lUnstrnted 
with  maptn.    196  pp.    16mo.    Pnce  (K)  cents. 

This  work,  though  arranged  on  the  catechetical  plan,  may  be  read  &»  a  conttnnoap  nar- 
rative, the   text  having  been  Ailly  written  before   the  questions  were  prepared.    It  is 

DB81GKXD  FOR  CX.AaBS8  Or  AOVANCBD  Aft  WBLL.  A8  LOWKR  ORADK8,  IN  WHICH  ONLY  A  VBRT 
BR»F  OUTLINX  Or  THB  BISTORT  or  THS  COUNTRT  FROM  ITS  DISCOVURT  TO  THB  FRB8BNT 
TIXB  19  TAUOHT. 

"  Anderson's  Histories  can  scarcely  fiiU  to  prove  accepta|)lD  whersver  practically  tried."— HKM BY 
KIDDLB,  8upeHtUen*imit  of  School*,  New  Tork  CUtf. 

2.  Common  School  History  of  the  United  State*.  Illustrated  with  mapH. 
850  pp.    16aio.     Price  $1.00. 

This  work  is  more  catechetical  than  the  urecedin^r,  t»ince  the  answers  are  more  inde- 
pendent of  each  other.    Dbsignxd  for  larom  graded  schools. 

"  Anderson's  Histories  give  the  teacher  Just  the  aid  he  needs  to  produce  satisftictory  result*,  and  I  therefore 
Kive  them  my  unquallfled  recomraendation/'— J.  W.  BULKLEY,  8u»t.  of  tfchooU,  Brookti/n. 

8.  Grammar  School  Hlntory  of  the  United  States.  With  one  series 
of  maps  showing  the  location  of  the  placets  referred  to :  and  another,  beantifhlly  colored, 
showing  the  pros^ess  of  the  country  in  its  territorial  acquisitions  and  political  divisions. 
25S  pp.    16mo.    Price  $1.20. 

This  work  is  on  the  narrative  plan,  with  a  set  of  questions  fbr  topical  re/iew  at  the  end 
of  the  sections.    It  will  mbbt  all  thb  wants  or  oradbd  sohools  and  acadbmbs. 

^  For  class-room  instruction  Anderson's  Histories  are,  we  l)olleve,  superior  to  any  other  works  on  the 
subject."— Affned  by  A7  PiineipaU  ofths  New  Tork  City  OrammarSchooln. 

4.  Pictorial  School  Hlntory  of  the  ITnlted  State*.  Folly  illustrated 
with  maps,  portraits,  vignettes,  <fec.    404  pp.    l^mo.    Price  $1.66. 

This  worlc  is  also  on  the  narrative  plan,  but  more  circumstantial  in  its  statements  than 
the  preceding.    Dbsionbd  for  high-schools  and  aoadbhibb. 

**  In  point  of  method,  clearness,  and  suoclnetneas  of  narration, ..  regard  this  book  as  incurapar^bly  t  he  iMat 
manual  of  the  kind  that  has  appeared.  Non»  but  a  practical  and  experienced  teaclier  could  have  produced 
such  a  model  class-book."— Rev.  J.  M.  ANDERSOV,  Principal  of  Ohio  Female  College. 

*i^*Eaeh  of  the  aibove-nanhed  works  contains  the  Dsdaration  qf  Indspsndence^  and  the  Con- 
HituUon  of  tM  Unittd  SiatsJt,  with  auestions  arid  explanations ;  andy  in  the  Chrammar-School 
Hvttory,  will  alk>  be  found  Washington's  FarewsU  Address. 

a.  A  fllaaaal  of  General  Hlntory.  419  pp.  12mo.  Price  $3.00.  Illustrated 
with  beautifhny  colored  map^.  showing  the  changes  in  the  political  divisions  of  the  world, 
and  giving  the  location  of  important  places.  Various  tables  of  chronology  and  contempora- 
neous events  are  also  given,  with  a  complete  pronouncing  index.  Dksignbd  for  clabsbs  of 
advanckd  gradb. 

'*  I  have  found  it  more  complete,  accurate,  and  Judiciously  arranged  than  anywork  of  Its  size  I  ha  to  seen 
in  ao  experience  of  mora  than  thirty  years  as  a  teacher  of  History."— Prof.  N.  B.  wBBSTER,  A.1I.,  Principal  ttf 
the  WtiMtr  inKtUute,  Norfolk^  Va. 

6.  A  School  History  of  England.  ;^  pp.  12mo.  Price  $1.60.  Illus- 
trated with  colored  maps,  showing  the  geographical  changes  in  the  country  at  different 
periods.  Chronological  and  genealogical  tables  are  given ;  also  a  complete  pronouncing 
index.    Dbsionbd  for  classes  or  advanced  gradb. 

"  Anderson's  Histories  hare  the  f^at  excellence  of  brevity  and  cleameae.  Wo  should  select  them  lu  pref- 
erence to  more  bulky  volumes."— I'rof.  W.  P.  ATKINSON,  Cambrifioe,  Man. 

7.  AndoFMon's  BloBii'n  Ancient  Hletory.  Illustrated  with  colored  maps 
and  a  chart.    445  pp.    12mo.    Price  $2.00.    Dbsignbd  for  classes  of  high  grade. 

"  Anderson's  Bloss's  Ancient  History  comprises  in  scarcely  more  tluui  400  pages  an  intelligible  outline  wf 
Ancient  History,  Trom  the  Creation  of  man  to  the  Fall  of  the  Rotnan  Empire.  Itls  the  best  text«lKiok  In  this 
department  that  has  come  under  my  notice.  The  style  Is  clear,  concise,  and  attractive.  Tlie  work  exhibits  tb« 
same  care  in  svHtematIc  arran;:einent  aud  Judicious  colloeatloo  of  related  fkcts,  which  have  oommeudod  hia 
series  of  Unlted'Statos  Histories  lo  tho  Intelllgont  teacher.''— Hon.  A.  B.  HANKIN,  Secretary  of  th€  K«nmoii( 
Board  of  Kdnration. 


'One  of  the  leading  aims  in  all  qf  Anderson's  Histories  ts  to  connect  the  geography 
vi^A  the  chronology. 

CLARK  &  MATNARD,  Publishers, 

NKW    YORK. 


ANDERSON'S  HISTORIES  HAVE  BEEN  ADOPTED, 

in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the  Boards  of  Education  of  the  foUomng  cities  and  towns,  and  art 

now  used  in  their  PyJbUc  Schools. 

New  York  Citv.  Cleveland,  Ohio.  Rockford,       ni.  Dabaqae,  Iowa. 

Brooklyn,      M.  Y.       Slduey,  "  Springfield,      ''  Little  Rock,  Ark. 

Troy,   .  "  Zenia,  '*  Charlefltown,  ''  San  Francisco,  CaL 

Utica,  Colambaii,      "  Bloomington.  *'  Boston,  Masa. 

Elmin,  *'  Marietta,  Beloit,        Wia.  Oambridge, 

Newbnigh,        *  Chillicothe,     "  Whitewater.'*  Charlefftown, 

Syracuse,  **  Ashtabala,  Detroit,       Mlcb.  Fitchbarg, 

Rochester,        "  Fremont,  Jackson,         *'  Lawrence, 

Ponghkeepaie,  *'  Lancaster,       "*  Monroe,  '*  Lynn, 

Westfleld,  Oberlin,  "  Adrian,  '*  Bri^^tou, 

Hudson,  *'  Blyria,  **  Ann  Arbor,     ''  Milford. 

Niagara  Falls,  "  Providence,  R.  I.  Niles,  Newton, 

Rome,  Pawtncket,     *'  Hudson,  Newboryport,    "^ 

Ogdensbnrg,  Indianapolis,  Ind.  Tecamseh,      *'  Lowell, 

Newark,  N.J.      Richmond,       "  Flint,  ''  Salem, 

Jersey  City,  Logansport,  fiiddelbrd.  Me.  Springfield, 

Hoboken,  Wabash.  Saco,  ''  North  Adams,    " 

Slizabeth,  *'        Kansas  City,  Mo.  Waterville,    ''  HaverhiU. 

Orange,  Petersburg,  Ya.  Castine,  "  Taunton, 

Hudson  City,  Alexandria,    "  Burlington,  Vt.  Worcester, 

New  Brunswick,;*        Georgetown.  D.  C.        New  Haven,  Oonn.       Chelsea, 
Allegheny,  Fa.      Louisville,  Ky.  Waterbury,       *•  Fall  River, 

Montrose,  "        Covlngtonl    "  Bridgeport,       '•  Phrmouth,  " 

Oorry,  Chicago,    III.  Noi-walk.  "  Wei<tfield, 

Erie,  Freeport,  **  New  Britain,    "  Northampton. 

Pittsburg,  Pana,         **  Des  Moines,   Iowa.       New  Bedford,    " 

TitusTille,  Peoria,       "  Clinton,  "  Pittsfield, 

Hyde  Park,  -        Dixon,       "  Sioux  City,        "  Chicopee, 

CLncinnati,  Ohio.  Centralia,  **  Iowa  City,  ** 

And  in  nnnleroiu  other  cities  and  towns  in  all  parts  of  the  country.   Also  in  the 

SUt«  Normal  School  at      -  -  Oastine,  Maine. 

••       **  Salem,  MassachueeUs. 

Westfield, 

**        * New  Britain,  Connecticut 

Oswego,  New  York. 

Fredonia, 

Potsdam, 

Trenton,  New  Jersey. 

Whitewater,  Wig. 

-  .  -  -  -  Kutztown,  Pa. 

• Baltimore,  Maryland. 

Normal  ^»chool  at  -  -  -  -  .  .  Lebanon,  Ohio. 

Geneva, 

Orwall, 

ChicacK),  Illinois. 

The  Girls' Normal  College, New  York  City. 

The  College  of  the  City  of  New  York,  ...  - 

Rutger's  Female  College,        .  -  -  -  .  »* 

Brooklyn  Collegiate  and  Polytechnic  Institute,  Brooklyn. 

Packer  Collegiate  Institute,    ....  - 

Abbott  Femue  Academy,  --...-  Andover,  Massachosetis. 

Wesleyan  Seminary,     ......  Wilbraham,        " 

Waterville  Classical  Institute, Waterville,  Maine. 

Robinpon  Female  Semiuary.  .....  Exeter,  New  Hampshire 

Wyers'  Scientific  and  Classical  Institute,  West  Chester,  Pennsylv'a. 

Baltimore  Female  College,      .....  BaUimore.  Maryland. 

Chicago  Normal  and  Hi^h  School,  ....  Chicago,  Illinois. 

Missouri  State  University,       .....  Columbia,  Missouri. 

Iowa  State  University, Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Upper  Iowa  University,  ....  Fayette, 

Kansas  State  Aericultural  College.         ....  Manhattan,  Kansas. 

Kalamasoo  College,      ......  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 

Chickering  Chissical  and  Scientific  Institute,  -  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

Western  Femide  Seminary,     -  -  .  .  .  Oxford, 

Columbian  College, Washington,  D.  C. 

Webster  Collegiate  Institute, Norfolk.  Va. 

Lnsher's  Coliseam  Academy,        .....  New  Orleans,  Louisiana.. 

Blmira  Female  College,  .....  Glmira,  New  York. 

"     Free  Academy,       -.....»•  *> 

And  in   hundreds  of  other  Colleges,  Academies,   Seminanes,  and  High  Schools. 


„j 


PAY80N,    DUNTON    &   SCRIBNER'S 

Natieial  System  of  PeimiaEshii 


-•♦•- 


NEW  STANDARD  EDITION,  1870. 


-•  •  •- 


Retail  price  reduced  to  15  cents  each. 

The  best,  most  popular,  and  most  extensively  n^ed  of  any  System  of  the  world ;  having  an  nnprecedented  sai 

nearly  2,000,000  copicB  aunoally. 

Revised,  Newly   Engraved,  and  Improved. 
WB  STAmMD   SYSVESa   OP  AMEBieA. 

READ    THKSFC    K^ACXS : 

Adopted  by  more  State  Vnardn  of  KHnrafioH.  than  any  other  system. 

Adopte<)  and  nsed  in  more  Stat*-  ^ortMnl  Scho*»lm  than  any  other  syntem. 

Adopted  and  used  excluiwively  in  more  Orrat  VHirn  than  Mil  other  systems  combined. 

Adopted  and  Qsed  in  more  C'i>ll<«f^««*  H^tninarlvtt,  Aead*inita,  and  Jfi'lvate  Sehoot»  than  any  0I 
syatcm. 

In  Knafnntl  it  ban  been  re-en^rraved  and  recog^nizod  as  the  Amfriean  8tfin«lar<l  of  P^ntnanah 
and  in  the  British  Provinces  anti  United  sitates,  the  aj^n-gate  sales  exceeds  all  other  systems  published. 

"  We  cordially  indorse  it  with  greater  satisfaction  every  year/' 

Is  the  unanimous  voice  iVom  the  Conmion  Schoojs. 

Send  for  comi>lete  def>criptive  circular,  giving  list  of  two  hundred  leading  cities  where  used,  together  v 
complete  description  of  the  series. 

A  specimen  booic,  containing  (800)  nearly  all  the  copies,  mailed  to  any  teacher  for  twenty-five  centiL 

PAYSON,  DUNTW&SCRIBNER^ STEEL  PENI 

(GREAT  REDUCTION  IN  PRICES.) 

These  Pens  are  made  kxpresslt  for  us  by  the  best  mannflicturers  in  England  and  America  ;  and  in  qujll 
OF  XATBSiAU  FINISH  OF  POINTS.  EAHT  ACTION,  and  DiTRABiLiTY.  are  uusurpassed  by  any  in  the  market 

Theeo  pens  are  neatly  pat  up  iu  gross  boxes.  Idample  card  of  six  pens  (one  of  each  kind)  sent  to  any  addi 
on  receipt  of  ten  cents. 

A  (fro$$  of  any  «*ffhf  ahore  M^nt  hy  m»tU  on  receipt  of$t,00» 
LUn^nl  DUrouHt  to  the  Tratie, 

BAMVBOhOWm^WiSTmW  DBAWmH. 

(The  only  regularly  graded  systern  of  Drawing  Published.) 

This  system  of  drawing  is  based  upon  the  idea  that  drawing  Is  a  ttudify  and  that  it  can  be  tavifkL  It  \ 
consist  of— 

1.    A  Series  of  Twelve  Progressive  Drawing-Books. 

In  the  first  foar  numbers  of  the  series,  the  author  presents  a  course  of  instruction  suited  to  the  wants. of  1 
pupils  in  our  public  achoola. 

2.  Teachers'  Guides  for  the  first  Four  Numbers. 

A  Band  Book  of  Instniibtibn  for  the  use  of  Teachers. 

3.    Bartholomew's  Primary-Sohool  Slate, 
4.    Primary-Sohool  Drawing  and  Writing  Oards. 

Qoples  in  these  lessonj*  are  white  0*1  a  blac'c  ground.    Eich  set  of  cardj  contains  example^  in  drawing  a 
}  Nos.  1  and  2  now  ready  t  No.  8  in  preparation. 

5.    Bartholomew's  Progressive  Picturesque  Drawing-Cards. 

6.    Bartholomew's  Line5ar  Perspective. 

7.    Bartholomew's  Sketches  from  Nature. 

Send  for  completo-OeserlpttTvi  <'lrcnlar 

_^  -Vx    v.^   x_^  •«.    -s^    v-*  -s-^   s«.  >_^  V^  >-^  >«'  '^-^  "^^  ■^^.'  '^-'  * 

Bartholomew's  Slate,  with  Rubber  Ciisliions. 

Her  to  meet  the  pressing  denvind  creaU'd  by  ihe  introduction  of  Bartholomew's  Drawing  8!ate,  wltbRi 
I        loDe,'the>publi6hers  have  been  Induce.l  to  manufacture  a  line  of  Rubber  Cushioned  Plain  Slates. 

'or  fotm^  for  iMiroHnethm  J^iat  of  our  rublieatiuHM  with  tHttail  prleett,  auil  deMertpti 
i        liars f  addrfm  the  ifuUlishertt, 


Mil€frl&Xi*8 


BT 
PMflBaMr  of  Andoiit  and  Modern  Langoogw,  Bwaithmore  CSoUcge,  FIr. 

f.    li§A§ILL'8  FBENGB  QRAMklAB, 

PRESKNTINO  XX  A 

Qonolse  and  Systematic  Fornif 
The  Essential  JPrinciples  of  the  JPYench  ZfOnguage; 

INCLUDINO 

ikm  iiMCt  G«iMBi«ci  Ff  •nob  MUmt,  wiil  •  C^pioat  latf«x. 

TO  WHICH  18  ADD8D 

^  coin'AiNiNa 

TEE  HOST  COIOIOH  WOSDS  IN  FBSKCE  WHICH  ABE  DESIVED  FSOlf  LUnS. 

Special  Features  of  MagilVa  French  Gra/mma/r: 

t.  It  ia  BHenHilc—li  treats  the  tabject  In  a  reguktir  and  «y«temaMe  manner,  and  ia  not «  Ioom  oolkB- 
tlon  of  mlea  and  remarka  upon  the  fonne  and  constmctionB  of  the  langoage. 

j9«  li  iB  Co»ei»M.— Especial  care  has  been  taken  to  use  such  langaage  as  eonld  be  rsadttyndmalMA 
and  committed  by  the  student ;  always  presenting  the  •ame  <dsa,  when  repetition  was  onavoldable.  In  tte  mm 
form, 

8,  It  i9  C«mj»relbenslve.— Although  the  Grammar  proper,  with  the  exercises,  occapies  leas  tfaan  01 
pages,  jet  It  is  believed  that  it  Indodes  all  essential  points  explained  In  grammars  of  twleo  the  sixe. 

4.  It  is  BraeticaL^lt  is  a  work  which  can  be  mastered  by  the  student  in  a  reasonable  ttmsi,  and-aade 
tfaoronghly  familiar  by  subsequent  application  to  the  reading-lessons  and  written  exercises.  In  that  i^^pljlai 
the  principles,  the  very  ftiU  Index  at  the  close  of  the  volume  will  be  found  of  inestimable  value. 

5 .  The  Appendix,  which  treats  ot  the  derivation  of  the  French  flrom  Latin,  Is  a  new  featnrs  In  a  •cteot 
660k  in  this  country,  and  one  which  will  not  only  enable  the  pupil  to  rememtaer  moio  readily  the  lanaiilin,!  of 
both  the  Latin  and  French  words,  but,  by  this  comparison  of  the  words  of  three  langoages^  wfll  eBUftmi«»krtlt 
of  mind  of  essential  service  in  other  and  later  studies. 

e.  The  Xeehanical  Exeetktion.— The  bold,  clear  type  in  which  the  aoetessontisl  coles  atepBaweted, 
«nd  the  carefUUy  UaUcUed  points  in  the  illustrative  sentences,  render  the  work,  in  this  regard,  all  that  eonld  %t 
desired. 

9"  An  entirely  new  edition  of  fAe  ^hxnnmar  hne  beon'fnmdo,  inirodmoing  nojitom  «r- 
^relses  in  JSnglieh'Freneh  and  rrenrh-Englieh,  toffether  wUh  «  c^ry  ^tU  jirf  Hw  ^m  JPw^ 
nuneiation,  brought  down  to  date  aoeordtng  to  the  moet  rooeni  outhotHite* 

n,  MagllFe  flrtosA  Beeder. 

IN.  Key  to  UagtWe  Pnnek  enmaar, 

§V.  Saltotlotta  traa  Prnek  Pnee  and  Poettf, 

These  books  have  been  received  with  great  ftivor  by  teachers  and  critics.  Among  oth^aa,  we  hare  rcmtiJI 
U  Hafterihg  commendation  ftom  If.  BsscnxiucLLB,  an  author  of  high  reputation  in  France. 

The  whole  series  forms  a  very  complete  course  of  instnlbtlon^  in  French,  aceosding^ to  tlie  iWMit  tuytginfl 
inoAm  method,  for  Schools  and  Colleges.  It  Is  a  combination  of  the  be«t  matetiale  to  ^^^^  a  pvactlcal  oovcae  ti 
French,  which  the  aathor  could  obtain  dnrine  a  residence  in  France :  Mmm  itr  thAm  Air««iiv  «id«iir  t...^  «-  •■.. 


CAMBRIDGE  COURSE  OF  PHYSICS. 


CAMBBIJDGE 

Coarse  of  Pbyales* 

nr  THREi  toluhbs. 

roil  ORAfilMAIl  aoRoou, 

RIGH  <OaOOU^  AKO  AOAOSttmS. 

^T      JlOLFB     AND    pILLBT. 

■.  Chemistry. 

II.  Philosophy. 

IIL  Astronomy. 

tW  New  and  revised  editions  of' these  books 
liave  been  prepared,  and  the  Series  Is  now  com- 
plete in  a  permanent  form, 

T)ie  EUctricity  of  the  old   "Chemistry  and 
Electricity'*  has  been  transferred  fo  the  "Nat- 
ural Philosophy"  in  the  new  edition,  and  has 
been  wholly  r(i-writtcn  made  somewhat  briefer, 
and  brought  fully  down  to  the  present  state  of 
the  science.    There  has  also  been  added  to  the 
Appendix  of  the  "  Natural  Philosophy"  a  chap- 
ter on  the  Physics  of  tJu  Atmosphere^  or  Meteor^ 
ciogy^  containing  all  the  recent  discoveries  and 
theories  in  this^  important  and  interesting  field. 
As  thus  revised,  the  "  Natural  Philosophy" 
is  complete    in    itself^  ci.itaining  Mechanics 
(under  which  head  are  included  Hydrostatics, 
Hydraulics,    Pneumatics,   Motion,   Machines, 
etc.),  Sound,  Light,  Heat,  Electricity,  and  Me- 
teorology. 

The  "Chemistry"  has  been  carefully  re- 
written and  expanded  so  as  to  fill  the  space 
occupied  by  the  Electricity  in  the  old  edition. 
New  chapters  on  Chrystallography  and  Organic 
Chemistry^  from  the  freshest  sources,  have  be^n 
added,  and  the  description  of  Elements  has 
been  enlarged. 

This  edition  gives  the  nomenclature  as 
adopted  by  the  London  Chemical .  Society,  as 
taught  at  Harvard  College,  and  as  generally 
used  in  scientific  journals. 

The  new  edition  of  the  "Astronomy"  con- 
tains, in  addition  to  the  Astronomy  proper,  a 
chapter  on  the  Conservation  of  Energy  and  an 
account  of  the  Constellations^  illustrated  by  17 
full -page  Star  Maps  from  Argelander. 

These  books  are  inductive  in  method,  fresh 
(n  matter,. simple  in  style,  fully  illustrated,  and 
handsomely  printed ;  and  they  exactly  meet  the 
wants  of  our  advanced.  Seminaries  and  Acade- 


By  tdo  Mottt  Atttbart. 

I.  Handbook  of  Chemistry. 

II.  Handbook  of  Philosophy. 

III.  Handbook  of  the  Stan 

These  books  contain  (aside  from  the  Appei 
dix)  respectively  159,  230,  and  159  pages, 
clear,  open  t3rpe,  with  na  fine  prints  and  thi 
treat  of  all  the  topics  usually  included  in  9cho< 
manuals  of  these  sciences.  The  more  theore 
ical  portions  of  the  subject  are  discussed  brief 
in  Appendixes,  and  descriptions  of  apparati 
and  directions  for  performing  experiments  ai 
added.  Omitting  the  Appendixes,  the  booli 
are  not  too  difficult  for  the  upper  classes  i 
Grammar  and  District  Schools.  With  the  A] 
pendixes,  they  are  exactly  adapted  to  the  wan 
of  those  High  Schools  and  Academies  whic 
have  not  time  for  larger  books. 

They  are  not  abridgements  of  the  largi 
^orks  by  the  same  authors,  but  are  wholly  ne^ 
and  independent  books,  difiering  from  tfa 
others  in  the  selection,  arrangement,  and  trea 
ment  of  topics,  so  far  as  was  necessary  to  f 
them  for  a  briefer  and  easier  course  of  studj 
They  are  simple  in  style,  and  eminently /m^/i 
eal^  yei  thoroughly  scientific,  and  giving  th 
results  of  the  latest  discovery  and  researcl 
Tliey  are  sure  of  a  hearty  welcome  from  teact 
ers  who  desire  books  that  shall  be  brief  withou 
being  dry,  and  easy  without  being  puerile. 

This  popular  Coarse  of  PhrBict  hat  been  offldallj  tdopt 
ed  by  the  Stata  Boards  of  Mnrylmtd,  MiMH^-aotuii 
LonUiattaf  and  Is  alread/  used,  in  whole  or  In  per 
In  the  cities  of  Nmw  Y^rk,  ChUaffOf  Mialtinwrn 
Pitttburff,  Whitiing,  JtiehmoMd,  Savannah 
Charteaton,  Mobile,  New  Orieane,  Qaiveeton 
ai«fmphis,Jfa9hvUie,  LouiemiUe^  St.  Louie,  Sot 


m«A«     an 


rf  f\f    *\%f^mA     IIImU     e^t.^«..1«    .!d.L>:!.i.     .. 


vUle,  St.  Joeeph,  Wtuteiing,  Buffalo^  Mochee 
ter,  SftraeueepETie,  Kewark*  Woreeet^r,  Taun 
ton,  JdOteril,  Bangor,  Lawreneot  Haverjtili 
Bath,  Mil/erdf  Hart/brdp  New  iMndon.  Net 
He4ford,  A'ewhurgh,  Iloetonj  Boeer,  Coneord 
Burlington,  Boreheeter,  Maneheeter,  tittm 
field,  VheUen,  Chieopee,  Northatnpton,  Cam 
bridge,  Newburvport,  and  numerous  other  leadin 
towns,  Colleges,  State  Normal  Schools,  Academici 
Seminaries,  and  Schools  tfarooghont  the  United  SUtes. 

\*    Copies  for  examination  will  be  8upplie< 

at  one-half  the  advertised  price,  with  twenty 

five    cents    additional    for  postage.     Specia 

terms  will  be  given  for  first  introduction  of  ai»; 

of  the  books. 


A   COMPLETE    PREPARATdRY   COURSE   FOR   COLLECe. 

COMPLETE  COURSE   FOR  THOSE   NOT  .INTENDING  TO  ENTER   COLLEGE 

/•   PttBpaB;§tQSr  Isan^  ^sqsm:  Bqqr. 


CONTAINTNO  ALL  TlIE  LATIN  PKOSE  NECESSARY  FOR  ENTERING  COLLEGE:  WITH  NOTXB 
AND  ItEFERENCES  TO  THE  GRAMMARS  OF  HARKNESS,  ANDREWS  AND  STODi>A&D, 

ALL^N,  AND  BULLIONS,  AND  A  VOCADULARY. 

By  J.  H.  HANSON,  A;  M  « 

PriBcipal  of  tht  WfttirTlllt  CUiiie&l  ZBititvtt, 

V^tr  The  Idea  of  this  work  Ih  orij^Aal  and  tiiiiqne.  Mr.  Hanson  was  the  fivtX  to  combine  In  ore  vnlinat  A 
the  Latin  ProHeTuoiilKite  to  a  tluirou^'li  prcimnitioii  fur  any  of  our  CollcgvM,  with  Ruftrfeucee  im  tb«  fuur  itn» 
mars  ino«t  In  une,  CriUutil  and  Eicpiiinatory  Notes,  and  a  Vocabulary ;  tbUD  furuiahiiig  the  atadeui  <c  wwAmm 
tampl^U  and  oonvfttient  t/ian  &ver  tucuUed  bfjors^ 


II.    ^  MS^fltBQQm  QF  LSTiJf  POBTar. 

CONTAINING  SELECTIONS  FROM  MROTL,  OATD.  AND  HORACE:    WITH  NOTES.  AND  SKFE& 
ENCES  TO  THE  GILAMMARS  OK  HARKNKS8,  ANDREWS  AND  STODDARD. 

ALLEN  AND  BULLIONS. 

By  J.  H.  HANSON,  A.  M.,  and  W.  J.  ROLFE,  A.  M. 


///•   Sblbctiqxs  fbqjh  Orij^  ^j^d  ViOOiZ. 

A  SHORTER  HANDBOOK  OF  LATIN  POETRY ;  WITH  NOTES,  AND  REFERENCES  TO  TIIB 

QRAMMAllS  OF  IIARKNESS,  ANDREWS  AND  STODDARD,  ALLEN, 

AND  BULLIONS,  AND  A  VOOABULAUY. 

Bf  M.  H.  HANSON,  A.  JH,  and  \T.  J.  ROLPB,  A.  Itf. 

%Sr  This  book  la  the  bi>Ht  nntf  //mi  r/ifap^Mt  School  Manual  of  Latin  Poetry.  It  rontafmi  wil  oal) 
the  "tir»i  HIjc  titHtkn  of  the  Xnr.td  **  (which  till  hut  1^  of  tho  'i46  papiv  uf  Latin  text),  bai  alM»  tulT  tJM 
fteofyicMp  and  nix  i>l  the  ten  Krlnnit-nf  to^^etbcr  with  the  uiost  attractive  of  f#r/</'ii  Miifth-I»»ffi^^i  imin 
The  A  or««M  nnii  Grmittnttiltnl  Uff't^rfurrit  ure/tif/rr  thnn  in  Htty  mimUur  wcvrk.  The  new  ¥t 
ularff  is  at  ouco  oouciiiv  and  complete,  a.jd  i^priuteU  in  lufge,  cirar  typn* 


IV.     COiSaa  OB  &BLLQ  GaLLiCO. 

CONTAINING  C^SAR'8  GALLIC  WAR  COMPLETE,  WITH  NOTES,  AND  REFERENCES  TO  TIH 

CRAMALAIiS  OF  HARKNESS,  ANDKEWS  AND  STODDARD,  AIXEN, 

AND  BULLIONS,  AND  A  VOCABULARY. 

By  J.  H.  HANSON.  A.  M., 

Principal  of  the  Waterville  Classical  Instituta. 

^9*  This  Is  an  cntirly  new  book,  and  is  pronounced  by  competent  Judges  llie  beaM  Behooi  K^iH^m  tt 
CoMar  ever  publltthed, 

A  NEW  elementahy  ooubsb 

IN 


FOB  THE  USB  OF  SCHOOLS. 

By  QABRIEL  CAMPQEC.L,  U.  Ae» 

Ij^roff.^or    in    tbe    State    University    of   miDnnsota. 

lamo.    pp.   aoo. 


Tm  aim  of  this  work  Is  to  make  a  practical  application  of  the  improveinents  dcvekiped  by  the  firewtli  of 
tlie  modem  science  of  Comparative  Pbilolon^. 

The  au^Uiur  prutMiUta  liie  German  language  to  American  learner?,  who  nre  presomed  to  be  aeqvalnted  witt 
tbe  English  language,  by  way  oreorapariaon  with  the  EngiiiAi  In  iti»  polhts  of  similarity  and  of  difference. 

The  plan' is  liimple  philosophical,  and  practical,  and  the  Work  is  proving  itself  eminently  sucoessfM.  h 
baj«  received  very  flattering  encoraiums  ft'om'high  aulhorities  in  all  partin  of  the  country  where  German  U  taositt 

The  book  is  divided  into  three  parts:  , 

Part  /■    M^fUfrai  J^riixciplesi 

Part  II,    Synopses— Forms  of  Wordsf 

Part  III»    BnecicaZ   IRj^/nninlpji.  I'*0njift%M  #v9«.#i    ^m^x..^.. 


[1] 

G-XJYOT'S 

SERIES  OP  GEOGRAHIES, 

THE  ONLY  RATIONAL  AND  SCIENTIFIC  STSTEH. 


»  » 


THIS  SERIES  CONTAINS  THE  FOLLOWING  BOOKS: 

lutroduGtlon  to  tlie  Study  off  Geof  rapliyy  or  the  Teacher's  Hand- 
Book. 

Elementary  Geoy rapliyy  for  Boginncrs. 

Inter  mediate  Geoi^raphy*  for  Intermediate  and  Grammar  Schools.  In 
this  book.  Map-drawing  of  the  Stateb  and  Continents  is  presented  in  connec- 
tion with  the  text. 

Common  Scl&ooi  Oeo^'rapliyy  adapted  to  advanced  olasseo. 


FELTER>S  ARITHMETICS. 

A  Natiiral,  Practical,  and  Attractive  Series  of 

Illustratecl    A.rltli.iiietloal    ']?e:x:1>*Sook8, 

Extensively  introduced  and  used  with  increasing  satisfaction. 

FELTER'S  FIRST  LESSONS  (illustrated); 

FELTER'S  PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC  (Illustrated); 
FELTER'S  INTELLECTUAL  ARITHMETIC; 

FELTER'S  INTERMEDIATE  ARITHMETIC; 

FELTER'S  GRAMMAR  SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC; 
FELTER'S  PRACTICAL  ARITHMETIC. 

The^e  Arithmetics  are  publibhed  both  with  and  wUAout  answers. 


COOLEY'S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

A  12mo.,  with  Mathematical  Problems  and  numerous  Illustrations.    Price  $1.60. 


COOLERS  CHEMISTRY, 

A  ISmo.,  with  Illustrations.  ....  price  91M. 

Bt  Lk  Rot  C.  Coolkt,  A.  M., 
jPro/eMor  of  Natural  Setenes  in  Kevo  York  Stats  JTortnal  Sehoot. 

These  books  contain  enough,  but  not  more  material,  than  can  be  fnatA^rsd  bv 
average  classes  in  the  time  usually  given  to  the  study  of  these  subjects  in  High 
Schools  and  Academies. 

For  further  information  and  terms  of  introduction,  address 

THOMAS  CHARLES,  Agent, 

Care  HADLET  BBOTHEBS, 

^1    Afadlsoxi    Street, 

1  CHICAGO,  nx. 


[2] 

INDIANA     STATE     UNIVERSITY, 


Tiltlon  Free  for  all  Id  eyery  Departvent  of  the  Unlvcrsltj. 


The  next  Term  begins  September  17  tb,  1870.  Ladies  admitted  to  all  the 
College  Classes  and  Normal  Department.  Military  Science,  -and  practical  ClTil 
Engineering  are  taught,  as  well  as  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching. 

For  farther  information,  address 

W.  H  ANN  AM  AN,  RBV.  C.  NUTT,  D.  D., 

President  of  Board  Trustees.  ITT-lyl  President,  Bloomingion. 

German  in  Public  Schools. 


Cheap,  clear,  comprehensive,  and 

THOROUGHLY  PRACTICAL  TEXT-BOOKS, 

Successfully  used  In  many  Public  Schools. 
1^^  With  much  Oerxnan  Script.  „^l 

AHN,  Oerxnan  Primer.    90  %. 

AHN,  Budiznents  of  the  German  Language.    $0  35. 

AHN,  Method  of  the  German  Language.    With  Pronunciation  by  J.  C- 
Oehlschlaeger.    Part  I.  $0.60,  Part  11.  $0.40,  complete,  Sl.OO. 

AHN,  German  Handwriting.    $0.40. 

GBAUERT,  Manual  of  the  German  Language.     Part  I.  $0  40,  Part  II 

$0.40,  complete,  $0.70. 

GBAUSBT,  First  German  Beader.    $0.60. 
GBAUSBT,  Second  German  Beader.    $0.60. 

Descriptive  Lists  free.    Single  specimen  copies  sent  to  Teachers  postpaid  upon 
receipt  of  half  price. 

Largest  stock  of  GERMAN  DICTIONARIES  at  all  prices,  and  large  assortment 
of  Grammars,  Dictionaries,  Readers,  etc.,  lor  the  stuay  ef 

All  nioderit  Eiaiig^uag:es. 

Catalognes  free.    All  orders  for  German,  French,  and  English  Books  and  Peri- 
odicals promptly  filled. 

E.    ©TEXOER, 
7-8m  22  and  24  Frankfort  Street,  New  York. 

"V^J^XrU    IFOI^r    THE   BEST. 


IK  PREPARATION  and  will  -bk   READY  IN  AUGUST,  187a 

A   MANUAL 

OP 

COMPOSITION  AND  RHETORIC, 

BY 

JNO.  S.  HART,  L.L.D., 

Principal  of  New  Jersey  State  Normal  School,  and  formerly  Principal  of  Central 

High  School,  Philadelphia. 

Will  he  published  by  IXDREDGE  &  BROTHER, 

17  &  19  Sontli  Hkxttk  Street, 
7-lm  PHlI^AD£IiPfillA»  PA. 


•         [3] 

IT  WILL  IBTTEBEST  EVERT  TEACHER  IX  THE  COCIITRT I 

ABTEMAS  MABTIN,  the  great  Mathematician,  is  now  Editor  of 

the  Stairway  Department. 

Eztraordlnary  Annonnoement  I  A  good  Faying  Bnainesi  for  Every'body  1 1 

We  are  determined  from  this  date,  to  givp  better  terms  to  those  who  will  can- 
vas for  Our  School  Day  Visitor  than  are  offered  by  any  other  periodical  in  ex- 
istence, 

And  pay  our  Agents  in  Cash  I 

Teachers  can  double  their  wages  in  almost  any  locality.  Boys  and  Girls  can 
make  all  the  money  they  want,  in  fact, 

A  CHAXCB  FOB  BVBBYBODY  TO  MAKE  MONEY. 

The  Visitor  is  the  Cheapest,  most  Cheerful,  Wide-Awnke,  and  Best,  Illustra- 
ted Younsr  Folks'  Monthly  in  the  world.    8nbscril)er9  easily  procured  anywhere. 

*«rTEIiMS -.—One  copy,  one  vear,  $1.25;  30  copies,  one  year,  $20.00,  leaving  the 
Agent  317.50  for  his  trouble;  60  copies,  one  year,  $32.00,  leaving  the  Agent  ^0.60 
for  his  trouble. 

4QB^A  $2.00  Original  Steel  Premium  Engraving  sent  to  each  Sub- 
scriber for  25  cents  m  a'Mition  to  the  subscription  price. 

Specimen  numb«>rs  of  the  Magazine,  and  full  instructions  to  Agents,  sent  Ibr  10 
cents.    Address  DAUGHADAY  A  Bj-CKER,  Publishers, 

7-lm  424  Walnut  Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


AOXIfTS  WANTED— S\QO  to  »300  per  Months  Clergymen,  School  TeacTiort,  Smari 
Young  Men  and  LadiM  wanted  to  Canvaaa  for  the  Neto  Book. 

"OUR  FATHER'S  HOUSE;"  or, 

THE  UNWRITTEN  WORD. 

By  Danibl  March,  author  of  the  popular  "Night  Scenes."  This  master  in 
thought  and  languuge  shows  us  untold  riches  and  beauties  in  the  Great  House, 
with  its  Bloomine  flowers,  binginif  binls,  Waving  palms,  Rolling  clouds.  Beau- 
tiful bow,  Sacrea  mountains.  Delightful  rivers,  Mighty  oceans.  Thundering 
voices,  Bla/.ing  heavens  and  vtist  universe  with  countless  beings  In  millions  of 
worlds,  and  reads  to  us  in  c;ich  the  Ui» written  Word.  Rose-tinted  paper,  ornate 
engravings  and  superb  binding,  send  for  circular,  in  which  is  a  full  dt-scriptlon 
and  universal  commendations  by  the  press,  ministers  and  college  professors,  in 
the  strongest  possible  language. 

O^m  ZEIGLER,  MCCURDT  A  CO.,  189  Race  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


J.  &  I>.  GR^MLING, 

AKD  DEALERS  IN 

READY  MADE  CLOTHING, 

TKUI^KS  A3ri>  TAL.ISESI, 

No*  36   East   Wa,8liiii0'toii  Street, 
7-tf  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

^i-^^^M^^^^^^^^W^^M^i»^   ■  B^— ^^  im         ■   —         ■■■■  ■  ■      .      I        ■■  ■■    ^.      h*.  —       -■     »  ■        I  ■  ■■  ■■■■■II  I  ■■■!   I  »      »■ 

ET^OCXJTIOIV, 

A«  G«  ALCOTT,  A*  B.,  '^tio  has  been  successfully  engaged  in  teaching 
Elocution  and  Reading,  in  the  various  Colleges  throughout  the  country,  and  now 
Professor  of  that  branch  In  the  I'niversity  of  Indianapolis,  desires  to  announce 
to  the  Teachers  of  the  State  of  Indiana,  or  elsewhere,  that  his  services  can  be  se- 
oared,  during  the  coming  In8t:tute  season,  in  this  department. 

Address  A.  Q.  ALCOTT, 

7-tf  Care  of  J.  M.  Tilford.  Indianapolis. 


[4] 
TO    TEACHERS. 


We  iDTlte  the  attcnttoa  of  Tocben  to  our 

IMMENSE   STOCK   OF   BOOKS, 

BmbraolDg  errr;  drpartmeal  of  Literature.    Wv  cull  utMntlon  to  oar  New  Cat»- 

STANDAED  MlSOELLANEOrS  BOOKS, 

Wblcta  we  hare  just  iaaaisl.  It  cmbraceB  the  titlei  of  all  the  best  nod  m»l  read- 
able bmki  In  tbe  lauguagv,  which  wc  will  oiall,  postage  paid,  an  application. 

tK^  Special  dl9<»iui]t  lo  tcaihen. 

We  puhllih  WEUT'S  S<JUOOL  RH^ISTER  AN1>  TEAUHERS'  CLASS  BOOK, 
Teconnneoded  bf  the  State  Board  of  EducntlOD  of  Indiana. 

1^^  Wben  In  thecit;,  wo  would  be  glad  tahaveTvacbeneiamlDe  oar  ilock 
at  Uooks,  Ac,  Ac. 

BOWEN,  STEWART  &  CO., 

IS  West  Washington  Street, 
6m-I  HfDllNAPOUS,  UD. 

GLENN'S  BLOCK  BOOK  STORE. 


SCHOOL  BOOKS,  BLANK  BOOKS,  SLATES,  &o. 

Paper.  Enrelopea,  Ink.  Sabliath  School,  KcliglouB,  and  MIsFcllaneoiu  Boota, 
Liquid  Slating  for  Blacklwardi  i  TEACHERS,  SCHOOL  TRUSTEES,  and  all 
Mbers  supplied  ou  tbe  best  terms. 

Any  Book  sent  bj  mall  at  Catalogue  Price. 

Frlonda  and  Strangera  (torn  the  Cooatrf  always  welcome. 

I7-3  TODD,  CUmCfllEL  t  WILU1H9. 


(EYE  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

Batabltslied  In  1837. 
iturert  of  auuerlor  Belle  at  radvcfd  pHott.  Ibr 
SchonlK.  Ar.of  pure  Bell  IHtital,  mounted 
Pnltnt  Salary  H^nrfiagi.  and  iTurTTintoil  equal  In 
Mtt-il,  Tmt.  fiiilti,  and  OurabaUy  to  anr  mada 
a.    (368  Bells  xoLn  in  HW.)    lllubtnwd  Caca- 


ft 


*'  In  thU  country  iJ^ffland,)  aa  toM  at  that  which  gave  it  birth,  it  it  now  gen&raUy 
admitted  to  be  the  beet.  In  the  eopiouenees  of  ite  Vocabtdary.  and  in  the  cleameee 
and  accurate  correctneea  of  ite  D^nitione,  it  has  no  rival— and  it  iein  theee  poinie 
the  value  of  a  dictionary  oonHete. "^Lon^on  Bookseller,  and  Hand-Book  of  British  and 
Foreign  Llteratare,  Jane.  1869. 

WEBSTER'S    UNABRIDGED    DICTIONARY. 

3,000  Eneravinipi.     1,840  pp.     Royal   Quarto* 
0-  10,000  WOKDS  AND  IIKANINttS  NOT  IN  OTHRK  DICTIONARIES.  .Jgl 

More  than  thirty  yean*  uf  literary  labor— five  by  a  distingniafaed  European  scholar  upon 
the  Etymologies— expended  upon  the  late  revision  of  Websier  alone ;  and  it  now  contains 
twen^-flve  percent,  more  matter  than  any  other  one  volume  English  Dictionary  pubished 
In  this  eonuiry  or  Great  Britain. 

Kine-tenths  of  the  Scdool-book  issues  of  the  United  States,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
periodical  literature,  and  most  of  the  principal  publishing  houses  of  the  country,  adopt 
Webster  as  their  general  standard  In  Orthography,  while  In  Definitions  and  Etymology,  it 
stands  confessedly  unrivaled,  here  and  in  England. 

It  gives  us  pleasure  to  present,  from  the  verr  highest  sources,  the  following 

LATE      EDUCATIONAL      TESTIMONY: 

in  coplousnetfs  of  definition,  and  in  thecom- 
pleteuesK  of  their  vucabulary,  are  superior  to 
any  previous  editions.  They  are  all  the 
philoloffist  con  desire.*'— iZbn.  B.  C.  Hobbs, 
A  M.,  LL.  2>.,  StaU  SupeHnt<ndmt,  Ind- 
iana, Dec.  11, 1868. 

'*  A  copy  of  "Webster's  Revised  Quarto' 
should  be  owned  by  every  family  that  has 
the  least  pretension  to  literary  tuste  or  cul- 
ture, and  especially  by  every  teacher.  JEvtry 
Board  of  Education  should  place  a  copy 
of  it  in  every  school-room,  as  a  piece  of 
apparatus  aoxt  in  usef\iluei»B  to  the  black- 
board, if  not  superior  to  it."— Z^on.  W.  D. 
Ukkklr,  State  iHuperintendent,  Ohio,  Jan. 
1,  1870. 

'*  I  have  been  in  the  constant  habit  of  using 
the  '  Unabridged'  lor  fifteen  yeanij  and  it  Is 
more  indispensable  to  me  now  than  ever  * 
in  compiling  a  series  of  Reading  Books  for 
schools,  [  was  obliged  to  select  wome  stand- 
ard of  spelling ;  and  J  had  no  heeitution  in 
ahooeinff  *  Webeterf*  aa  ihe  moat  philo- 
aophic.  the  m^at  eonaiatent,  and  the  moat 
American* '—lion.  M.  A.  Nkwkll,  I*rifuii-. 
pal  State  Xormal  School,  and  State  Super- 
ini^ndant,  Marylt^nd  Dec.  21, 1M9. 

**1  can  conscientiously  recommend  jf our 
whole  revised  series,  and  shall  urge  ihetr 
introduction  all  over  our  State."*' -^ Hon. 
P.  MoVioAR,  St<»te  Superintendent,  Kan- 
aaa,  Dec.  27,  1888 

"I  purchased  a  copyof  Webster's  Abridged 
Dictionary  in  1833,  when  I  was  a  student  in 
Pbilddelphia.  *  «  I  regardUalmoal  aa  a 
houaehM  ^o<f— side  by  side  with  my  Bible 
it  ever  lies,  and  must  so  continue  in  »ome 
form."— //on.  N.  B.  Cloud,  M.  D,  6tata 
Superintendent,  Alabama,  Dec.  16,  lb68. 

**  Webster's  Unabridged  Dictionary  has  oc- 
cupied a  pUcc  at  my  elbow,  on  my  writing 
desk,  for  many  years.  During  all  this  time 
1  have  deemed  it  a  necessity.  A  copy  of  the 
New  Illustrated  edition  now  lies  before  me. 
It  is  a  great  improvement  upon  the  older 
editions,  and  aa  it  now  sUnds,  ia  unquea- 
tionably  one  aa  the  nobleat  monumante 
ever  reared  by  human  labor  and  abtU.  It 
well  befits  the  age  of  lron>eiad  ships,  oceanic 
telegraphs,  and  Pacific  railroads.  **  — Hob. 
J.  P  WIOKIIK8IUM.  State  Suparintendent, 
Pennaylvan4»t  Jan-  8*  1870. 


It  (Webster's  Dictionary)  is  worth  more 
to  me  than  any  other  ten  books  in  my  library 
—  it  is  slmpfy  umispBsigABLB.  '  Webster ' 
more  than  holds  its  own  in  Illinois.  It  is 
growing  ia  favor  all  the  time .  Jt  t«  the 
atandard  in  all  our  schools  and  courts  of 
law.  In  fact,  it  is  substantially  without  a 
rival."— ^o«s.  N.  Batbhak,  State  Suporin- 
tendent,  lUinoia,  Nov  28,  1868. 

"  1  esteem  it  one  of  the  most  complete  and 
perfect  books  ever  published.  It  is  the  €tc- 
hnowledged  atand!ard  for  all  the  uses  of  a 
dictionary  in  nearly  all  our  coUegea  and 
■ebools."— ^ois.  0.  UoHVoKO.  State  Superin- 
tendent, Michigan,  Aug.  18, 1868 

**  Excepting  the  Bible,  I  know  of  no  work 
in  ihe  Snglieh  language  ao  valuable  to  the 
atudont,  or  profesalona!  man,  or,  in  fact,  to 
any  one  who  can  read  the  language  In  which 
It  is  printed,  aa  'Webster's  New  Illustrated 
Unabridged  Dictionary.'  New  Jersey  has 
shown  her  appreciation  of  this  work  by  pur- 
chasing 1,600  copies  for  her  public  schools 
No  library  is  complete  without  a  copy  of  this 
valuable  work  upon  its  shelves,  and  no 
sohool-reom  can  be  considered  as  properly 
fttrnlsbed  unless  there  ia  upon  the  desk  a 
volume  of  the  'Unabridged'  accessible  to  pu- 
pils and  teacher."— ^oi».  E.  A.  \poab.  State 
Superintendent,  New  Jeraey,  Jan.  3, 1870 

"Webster  is  our  'Ohi^  JuaUce' in  all 
atym<dogieal  appeala  — hie  decisions  are 
final.  Others  are  referred  to  as  expressing 
opinions  only.'*  —  Bon.  Wabbbn  Johkiun, 
State  Superintendent,  MainCt  Dec.  14, 18t}8. 

"  We  have  adopted  Webster  s  Dictionaries 
as  the  atandard  in  our  schools.'*— .Am. 
Thomas  Smith,  State  Superintendent,  Ar- 
kctnaaa,  Dec  4, 1868. 

"  I  am  free  to  say.  that,  as  far  as  I  can 
Judge,  it  ia  the  moat  eifihauative  and  ao- 
curette  dictionary  of  our  language  eve*" 
publiahed.  For  the  purposes  of  the  profes- 
sional or  literary  student,  the  school-room, 
or  the  youthful  pupil,  its  adaptation  is  com- 
plete."—ifois  Z  F.  Smith.  State  iiuperin- 
tendent,  Kentucky,  Deo.  30, 1868. 

*■  The  English  philologists  of  Enrope  and 
America  have  long  placed  'Webster's  Una- 
bridged Dictionary,  as  the  atandard  in 
Laaneography.  The  New  Illustrated  Una- 
bridged Quarto,  and  the  National  Pictorial 
OetAVO,  In  mechanical  and  artistic  execution. 


Others  of  similar  character  are  omitted  for  w^nt  of  space,  but  will  be  given  hereafter. 
HSrindiapenBable  to  the  Sohool-rooxn.'tdfll 
Pnblished  by   G.  &  C.   MERRIAM,  Sprinefield,  MaM. 
tSF*  SOLD  BT  ALL  BOOKSELLERS. "tdfll 
Also  now  published    WEBSTER'S    NATIONAL    PIITOKIAL    DICTIONART, 
7-1III  1040   Royal   OcUvo.     600   Engravings.    $6  80. 
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SPENCERIAN     COPT    BOOKS. 

IfaUa'  Sdiru!*.  SUc'ifaclct  Wart:  Waiiiyn'i  Bittoritt.  7buuan<l'«  AtLcUyttt, 
SamlaU't  B'tuting  and  JCioculim,  Hryanl  and  Stratloii'i  Soat'Supiag. 
■VSeud  foT  Our  Zfew  IIlUBtrnted  Descriptive  Catalogue. ,S| 
Tbe  fnbllilieri  canHall)-  inrlle  Teecberi  and  othen  inlerealed  in  tbe  cauie  sf  Educalleo 
tQ  Mrreipond  irlUi  Ibem  freetr.  and.  it  tbe;  Bed  11  conienltnt,  to  vlilt  their  Offlcel  aDd 
Fnbllabliig  Eddhu. 

M.  B.  BARNARD,  0«n1  A«'t  tor  I^  B.,  T.  *  Ca^ 
1  INDIANAFOLtB.  ISO. 


m 

AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 


IlVOOItSEMEIVTH. 


SANDERS'   UNION   READERS, 

Have  been  offlclally  recommended  by  a  large  majority  of  the  County  Com- 
mUsioners  of  the  Stutcof  New  York,  and  County  Superintendents  and  School 
Directors  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 

They  are  in  u^e  in  TBHKK-POURTas  of  the  Schools  of  New  Jbrsby,  Pennstl- 
YANi  A,  New  York,  and  the  New  England  States ;  in  a  majority  of  the  Schools 
of  Illinois;  in  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  Schools  of  Micuioan;  In 
THREE-FOURTHS  of  the  Schools  of  WISCONSIN;  and  extensively  in  many  other 
States— to  some  extent  in  all  the  States; 

Largely  in  use  at  the  present  time  in  the  Schools  of  New  York  City  and 
Brooklyn;  at  one  time  two  hundred  principals ol  the  Ward  Schools  united  in 
the  following  testimonial : 

'*  We  are  prepared  to  say  that  we  are  highly  pleased  with  them.  They  are 
methodical,  progressfTO,  and  entertaining,  and  are  well  calculated  to  lorm  a 
correct  taste,  and  maiie  good  readers." 

*'  I  have  no  hesitation  In  saying  I  believe  them  the  best  series  extant.*'— iKm. 
JaX>99  D.  Hammond^  LL  />.,  laU  one  of  the  RegenU  of  the  Vhivertity  of  the  SUUe  of 
yew  York,  and  author  of  the  J*oliHcal  History  of  New  York. 

*'  Of  all  the  Beading  Books  which  have  been  published,  I  have  examined  none 
which  have  impressed  me  so  favorably/'—iSeo.  Joseph  Alden^  D.  />..  Prof,  of 
Rhetoric,  etc ,  Lafayette  CoUege^  now  Free  of  State  Normal  Sehool^  Albany,  if.  F. 

"Icordiallv  commend  iliem  to  the  favorable  notice  of  teachers  throughout 
the  country."— ^«nrv  Kiddle,  A.  M.,  Ateiet.  &upt  ofUchoole  in  the  Oity  of  If.  T. 

"Eminently  worthy  of  the  favorable  notice  of  teachers,  and  the  conddence  of 
the  public."— JvMolon  Bateman,  lUinoia. 

ROBINSON'S    MATHEMATICAL   SERIES. 

A  very  large  number  of  testimonials,  recommendations  and  resolutions  have 
been  received  from  Teachers,  School  OOicers,  Boards  of  Education,  educational 
men,  and  the  precis,  from  every  part  of  the  country,  testil^rinr  their  unqualified 
approval  and  admiration  of  the  series  as  a  whole,  or  of  specificoooks  of  the  series. 
We  have  space  only  to  give  a  few  names:  S.S.  Randall,  late  Sup't  of  Schools, 
New  York  City;  Henry  Kiddle,  SupH  of  Schools,  New  York  City;  C.  U.  Coburn, 
late  Sup't  of  Schools.  Pennsylvania;  J.  M.  B.  Sill,  SupH  of  Schools,  Detroit; 
B.  F.  Grary,  Sup't  of  Schools,  Minnesota;  Barnabas  C.  iiOBB,  Sup't  of  Schools, 
Indiana;  D.N.  Camp,  Sup't  of  Schools,Connecticut. 

'*  Having  been  called  upon  to  select  text-books  for  the  Pennsylvania  State 
Normal  School,  I  adopted  Robinson's  Series  of  Mathematics,  because  they  seemed 
to  surpass  other  series  In  clearness,  fullness,  and  simplicity  of  explanation.'' — 
J.  A.  Uooper^  A.  M„  Prin.  Pennsylvania  JStcUe  Kormal  School. 

**  After  an  experience  of  over  two  years  with  itoblnson's  Series  of  Mathe- 
matics, our  schools  are  well  satisfied  with  the  books,  although  many  new  publi- 
cations have  been  presented  for  examination."— A^n.  W.  JS.  Harvey^  State  Sup't  of 
Schools,  Nebraska. 

"  I  am  fully  of  the  oninion  that  Robinson's  Mathematical  Series  is  the  best  for 
our  Public  Schools."— ifon.  J.  T.  Ooodnoto,  Sup't  qf  Public  Instruction^  £ansaa. 

KERL*S    SERIES    OF    GRAMMARS. 

indorsements  of  Kcrl's  Series,  of  the  highest  character,  have  been  received 
ft'om  all  purrs  of  the  country.  We  have  space  to  give  the  names  of  only  a  few, 
taken  a;  random : 

From  Professor  Oeo.  A.  Wentworth^  PhilUps  Academy,  Sooeter,  K.  ff. 

"We  have  used  Kerl's  Grammars  in  our  schools  long  enough  to  test  them 
thoroughly;  and  all  the  teachers,  as  well  as  the  committee,  are  of  the  opinion 
that  this  series  Is  the  best  in  the  country." 

*'  After  diligently  examining  Grammars  for  nearly  two  years,  our  Text-book 
Committee  reported  in  iavor  of  Kerl's,  and  the  book  was  approved  and  adopted 
by  the  whole  board,  without  a  dissenting  voice."— t^.  OSatoyer,  £eq.^  Chairman 
of  Teoft-book  Oommtttee^  Cambridge.  Mass. 

Letter  from  Professor  Geo,  M.  Gage,  Principal  of  State  ITormcU  School^ 

Fanninffton,  Mass. 

**  Prof.  Simon  KBRL->Jfy  I>earSir:—lt  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  speak  in 
terms  of  unqualified  commendation  of  your  text-books  on  English  Grammar. 


ter  than  ever  before.  We  have  used  the  *  Common  School  Grammar '  ever  since 
its  publication;  and  It  so  fills  iny  idea  of  what  U  required  of  such  a  text-book. 
Chat  1  could  wish  to  see  it  universally  udopied  and  properly  taught  in  all  the 
common  schools  of  New  England.*'  7 
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PHYSIOLOGY  -■>  HEALTH, 


Elements  of  Physiology,  ^-75,  post-paid. 

Physiology  and  Laws  of  Health,      ti-65, 

Bt  EDWARD  JARVI9,  M.  D. 

The  only  books  extant  which  approju:h  this  subject  with  a  proiier  view  of  the 
tme  object  of  teuching  Physiology  in  schools,  vis.,  that  scholars  may  know  how 
to  take  care  of  their  own  health.  In  bold  contrast  with  the  abstract  Anatom4e9t 
which  children  learn  as  they  wonld  Greek  or  J/atin  (and  for^t  as  soon),  to  dUei- 
ptins  tke  mind,  are  these  text-books,  using  the  toUnde  aa  a  secondary  considera- 
tion, and  only  so  far  as  is  necessary  for  the  comprehension  of  the  loioc  qfhMoUK 


"14  Weeks"  in  each  Natural  Science. 

Bt  Prof.  I.  DORMAN  STEELE,  A.  M. 

POUKTBEN  WEBK9  IN 

Philosophy,       -       $1-50.  i  Astronomy,  ti.60 

Chemistry,        -       -      l-25  |  CeolOgy,  Nearly  ready. 

The  most  arallable,  practical,  and  attractive  text-books  on  the  Seieacea  ever 
published.    Each  volume  may  be  completed  in  a  single  term  of  study. 

The  author*s  great  success  la  meeting  an  urgent,  popular  need,  is  indicated  by 
the  fact,  (probably  unparalleled  in  the  history  of  scientific  text-books.)  that  al- 
though the  first  volume  was  issued  In  1867,  the  yearly  sale  is  already  at  the  rate 

of 

Forty    rFliousand   Volumes  1 


Mailed  post-paid  on  receipt  of  price ;  or  samples  to  teachers  who  will 
adopt  if  approved,  half-prie: 

A.  S.  BAENES  &  CO., 

National  Sohool  Book  Publiakars, 

111  and  113  William  Street, 

7-lm  JVEM^    YORK. 


.  Altet 
-Julyl. 


^^fTPM^f'/bf'  JFVrst  Mtrbtititti&n,  6yi^  hdtf  the  afifiexed  pHces. 
7f>  ikin^a^Hrer' ihe  'St>&k)f  fof*  F%i^t  Introduction  free  of 
maf/Mnif^,"^  in  any  fikrt  of  the  ZTnUed  Statet,  oH  receipt  hf 
tUe  CHi^.     &umpte  Copies  sehto'n  f^ciipt  of  hat/price. 


t  • 


M%%^^% 


This  Series  embraces  the  following  vohimes.     Each  volume  is  adapted  to  the  wants  of 
some  class  of  pupitt,  htm  therfVimii^  SehedT  td^th^  Cdllk^*G6liti^i 

XAMisin^'B  X^rinuiyy  Blstoiy df  %H^  IMtatf  tfftiiM^  9«Vfti|e^ i^^.'-m^^V- 

orer  900 Engravings.    STBpages,    Pdpe  |^76. 
ZaOflsiaer's  Fictorial  filsiory  of  ilie  tTnited  Mates-   l^o.   Price  |S. 

*  A  aeriee  of-Hietoriea  Dy  to  atithof  of  the  repatatlctai  of  Bi^ifsoit  T.  Lb^atNd,  It  wdntd  We'm 
almost  needleaa  U)  tecommend. .  Every  Oxlftgywuing  (h>tti'>tlie  peii  of  tbie  ^fted  'Btit9k>^,  o&' 
th^  JEii^ry  of  oar  own  countrr,  baa  been  iparked  ])j  anAocunu j^.of  atatcinenik,  aQd  1i)oroilg^ 
neas  of  research,  and  iX  the  aaine  time  a  vivid  interest,  which  nas  placed  his  name  at  the  head 
of  o«r  historical  wiLteiSt  ' 

Thia  aeriea  of  Scbooi  fiistoiiaa  is  now  oompletMj  It  ia  the  teinlt  of  yean  of  cat^fW  laW 
on  the  part  of  ita  author.  No  pains  or  expense  havrb^n  t^ared  In  preparitoiT  the  foape  aM 
iUnstrations,  and  they  are  now  sabmitted  to  tbe  pabllc  in  the  belief  that  it  is  not  posBible  to 
produce  a  moreperM  aeris»-iof  Sfhaoji  flia|frtes.  ekkfl  inr1|||W|i]rSa^lii»«Mtt9io&  to  the 
wanta  of  our  ^algdJ^of til  dejtfM  of  i&tfetrltlg*  :j   T .     f^  .        j  ..      "^ 

t^  on 

JL  Oompiete  Manaal  «ff  ^QgUali  and  dJifttffMl  XdttomtaA*    Bt.'Vkfl^ 

B.  Shaw,  M.A.,  Wx.  Sihth,  LL.D.,  author  of  Smith's  Bible  and  clasAlcal  Dictionaries,  and 
Prof.  Hknrt  a.  Tvo^BBvJor.  Wttb  e6pid«a  ndttavnd  ilhtfetrAtlODV.  One  rot,  lAMfe  ISmb, 
Mdps^lita.   FrtcetS*-  VorCoUegc«ADitHi|^8dluQil. 

The  Smaller  Bistory  ^^  JOnffUflll  f^d,  JLiA^Hctaa  Uter4tturi»«  Oondea«>ad 

for  genera]  use  in  Schools,  from  Shawns  SlAnoal  of  English  Literature,  with  cojiioua  refer- 
ences to  *'  Tbe  Cboicto  Spedmena  of  Engliah,  and  Amerlfja  Xitejntare.**  Qna  vc^.*  ISbmi, 
886  pages.    Price  $1.»5.  ^^ 

fhaw's  Choice  Specimens  of  Bn^lieh  Ziiteratnre«  a  companion  volume  jto 
eaeh  of  tl»  hDote.  mieeted  tiroiA  VM  ctnef  Ibfllieb  wi9f^t^>  and  arranged  chronologfcftUy 
t^Tsoe.  B.  Skaw  and  Wv.  Smra,  LI1.D.    Afiin^  and  enlarged  for  American  studeiita 

S'  Bam.  N.  1CA3ITIK,  D.D.,  L.B.D.,  Profeaaotr  of  PhfTDttophy  and  Logic  in  the  Unlvexalty  of 
e  City  of  New  York.    One  vol.,  large  ISmo.    Price  $2l 

Choice  Specimens  of'  J^tfliiftMi  l<lWi»HU><W  Sr  Bkhj.  N.  Mabtih,  DJ>., 
L.it.D.   One  vol,  1^0.   Inpreaai 

THa  alBQiva  form  the  moat  oofn'piete  SeHes  of  Bo^H  on  EnglHfi  antf  Amer^cAn  Utsratare 

ever  'l^ublished  In  this  Country. 

**Ibavs  examined  Sbaw'a  HaauaJ^  of  Bagliah  Liteititiiie.  and  am  ao  well  pleoaed  with-it 
that  I  shall  tntrodoce  U  as.  a  text-book  in  the  College  at  the  bwinning  of  the  next  coBeglata 
7ear.''-CTBn8  Kobthbup,  Prf^.  Sketmie  anil  Sfig*  2M,^  ThleooUtQe,  Omn. 

"I  have  carerally  examined  Shaw's  English  Uteratwrevaiid  am  perfectly  dtllgbted  with  iU 
I  hava  dacided  to  use  it  aa  a  text4»ook  in  my  dep«rtment"— Maaaa  Ckirr  Ttueh,  Pr^.  Witt, 
and  JSko^  XM.,  Michigan  Vhiv&rtUV' 

"Shaw's  Mannal  of  EngUah  Literatnre  ia  altogether  the  best  text-book ot  the'iubject  Ibr 
ths  use  of  schools  and  coueges,  and  is  a  good  manual  for  any  atadtfttt."-^.  O&jdttEvSaaiTi, 
Prof.  SngUUh  Uteraiurd^  AmherH  CkfUeffe, 

I'Sbaw's  Manual  is  a  complete  BSaaoal  of  English  X^rature.  It  em'bqaiea  an'  amount  of 
Infomiation  and  iudiclous  crittoiBms,  soeh  as  can  be  foand  nowhere  else  in  so  oonrektient  and 
compact  a  form.'^— A*  W.  Hvpbukk  iW*.  £!ng,  lM.s  MianU  Vhiverrtiyt  Ohio. 

'^Sbaw^s  Cboica  Specimens  of  English  Literature  is  worthy  Of  the  'JfannaL*  wMdi  It  ia 
intended  to  accompany  and  to  iUnstrate,  and  I  ah^  be  doing'  gOod  Mnrioa  by  JremmanaediBf  U 
to  all  mjr  claasea.''— U08X8  Oon  Ttlxb,  Pnf.  Jmg.  IM.^  tmveniiy  qfMUMgttn. 

Ai^;    .  SHEWO^  ^COffpm.  Publishers:  ^ 

^^B  Jt  500  Braaaway,  New  York. 


Terms  for.  Jf'irtt  Jnfro^uctiim,  pm^  h^ff  ih^  ann^^^  j>r%ceM^ 
We  will  4eliver  the  :Boi^ks  for  JFirtt  /t^trQ4Hciiian^\Jfi^ee  of 
expense^  in  any  p^r^  9f  the  ff^nited  ^tfites,  otk  rec^ip4  ^ 
the  Cash*    Sample  Cqpi^ ,se^t .on  receipt  qfhalfjpr^oe. 


btoiVi 


8TOI}l>Aja>>8  nfUrSMIXfM  M»yTJ.JL  AiUTMMJSTIC 0      98 

ST0DJ}AUI>'8  XNTBZI*SCTWAJL  ^Jtf Tj(r|r,KZ:i^€f,..*.»jL.^««. «• 

STOJiJ>AMI>'8  MUIXlMBJfT8  i>r  A»J^HMUfXX€ •* 80 

STOJ}J}AMJM^8  .^JSW  rMACTJCq^iJf,  >4<.ti;|CJ!CrWC.> ...^..i..    A  «# 

,  Short  and  Fall  Coarse  fo^  trraded  Sphpols* 

STOJODAMD'S  riOTGMtAX*  JPRXMAnt  AHJTSLXJSXIC. 90 

8XOJ>I>A RJ}'8  COMBINATION  AMITJaMXTIC 88 

STOZ^DAMI^'a  COJKT^ZETJB  AniTMJUBTIC ^ , 1  tS 

The  Combination  School  Arithmetic  being  Mental  and  Written  ArittuMotic  In  mi»  book, 
vriUaknM  serve  for  District  Soboola.'  For  Ajcadeniea  a.  Aill  Ugli  dtaiw  la  obtained  tqr  the 
Complete  Arithm^tiQ  and  InteUootaalArlthmotiG. . 

STODDARD'S  HIGHER  MATHEMATICS. 

JL  Complete  Sch^l  Al^bim^  In  one  vol.,  890  iw«ee,  $1^.  Beal^ed  for  Etomeptaiy 
and  Higher  Classes  in  Schoola  and  Academies.    By  Frof.  Sbvabo  Oi^nBT,  'UnireraU^  of 

JL  Oeoinetry  and  Trigonometry ^  in  one  yoL  ^  Prof.  "^sfWAXb  Ounrr.   hiprtu. 
A  Oenoral  Qvometry  and  CMealo*)  t&  «i|»  vol  ''Ivfprm, 

The  other  books  of  Stoddaid^e  fieriei  iriU  bft  pablisbed  a«  tapMlj  u  foatfbla. 

We  have  ftiU  and  complete  Keys  of  tb«  -ftiteUectaiL,  lYactieal^  and  Oompleta  AiUhinetles 

and  Algebras,  for  the  nee  of  teachers  only.  /  • 

8eoddard*B  aeries  of  ArlthmetiCB  hare  T>6«n  Uwrc  the  pnTJtlc  ttb<ni  twenty  years,  and  have 
Avbn  a  commanding  popition  among  text^books.  Owing  to  Prof  Stoddard*s  fiiuing  health,  tlw 
tBj^ot  preparing  the  Higher  oooke  of  thi9  Series  has  devohred  upon  Umlt  eminent  and  prac^ 
tlcal  mathematician.  Prof.  Edward  Olney^  of  Michigan  Uniyersity. 

*^I  haye  been  acquainted  with  -Stoddard's  .Ivtettectnal  Ajrithmetle  Ibr  aeyeni  feais,  hays 
nsed  it  in  my  classoe,  and  do  not  hesitate  to  expreep  my  conviction  of  U«  smatriotaty  over  dl 
the  other  books  of  the  kind  that  I  have  a««n."-^jic  Eu^ott,  Jb.,  JPsrflf.  of  MaUumaHie^t  Cm- 
trol  Bigh  School,  BaltUttore,  Ifd.  ■< 

**The  better  I  become  acquainted  with  the  ** Complete  Arithmetic**  by  nse  in  the  cliss- 
room,  the  more  lam  Impressod  that  }t«  appenrance  is  Satined  to  mark  an  ora  hi  aiithactk 
making.  As  its  name  implies,  it  la  a  Practical  and  Higher  iiirithmetic  complete  in  one  volame. 
Bnt  tms  is  not  the  highest  and  best  sense  in  which  the  work  is  complete.  It  is  compIetQtn 
thftdBar  apprehension  which  it  shows  its  anthof  has  of  the  sn^ct  of  cac^  and  every  deftDl> 
tioii,  and  in  the  verbal  excellence  and  studied  accaracy  with  which  the  idea  has  beec  ex* 
pressed.  It  is  complete  in  the  deilnitlons  with  which  eaiA  topic  is  etiiteld^  and  in  the  /blbieas 
and  carefiil  logical  order  of  potntet  is  which  it  ts  presented. 

*^  When  such  coasidemtlonvak  these,  rather  than  the  number  of  fieparate  booki  which  Ibm 
the  series,  constitute  the  excellence  of  the  work,  we  begin  to  reaHte  the  perfection  of  a  text* 
book."-^.  F.  ft.  Bkisjows,  C.B.,  Prqf4^99rof  MatherMiHes  in  the  Michigan  NdmuU  StAool. 

^'Meaarai.flHBiDON  &  Go.  j^Toar  note  and  a  copy  of  'Stoddard's  Complete.  Arithmetie* 
have  been  received.  I  had  determined  to  introduce  the  *  Practical,^  bnt  have  now  adopted  tl» 
'  Complete,^  beiieviag  it  to  be  hy  flU"  the  best  text-book  on  Arithmetic  wMdi  has  been  m\h 
lishedT'*— AxzT.  WiiTh.  Pjltkb,  aunt.  Public  Schools,  TpnUamti,  Mich, 

''  Messrs.  Shsldok  &  Co.  :^I  nave  carefhlly  examined  Stoddard's  Series  of  Aritbmefica, 
and  am  ftil|y  convinced  that  they  are  svperior  to  any  other  ariflimetics  now  before  the  pnb- 
liCk^V''^-  J*  W.  £wnio>  Supt,  PudiU  SOhoolo,  Saginaw  OUff,  Mich..  S^,  ^1888. 


» '  » 


^    ^  49S  <f  ^OQ  JBroattway,' Jfew' Torie. 


0B«  BOOKS  SnVO^  m  THEIR; JWjRITIS, 

Wfi  Bf nd  Out  no  TrayelJBg  AffauUiSn. 

yre  itfili  deUver  the  Soaks  f»r  JPimt  InivikdHctiot^  free  of 
expense,  in.  a$^  pmrt  of  the  United  states,  on,  receipt  qf 
the  Cash,    Smnpie  Copies  setU  ou -receipt  ofhalfpriee. 


vSlm$'%  M^%  flf  ftraB»Kai[», 


CAREFULLY  REYP60.  AWO  IN  HE^  TYPE 


'  The  Latest  Sditions  of  iBullion&'s  Series  axe 

XutUonB^a  Cotntnon  School  Oran^^ifir  M'^  AiuUjrsls).    GO  oents. 
MtMiona^o  I'raoHeal  JBnffiUh  Gfo^nugr  (with  AmdyBte  of  Senteneeft).    tL 
JiaBoroioeo  iujUialffgio,  Jhmnit^,  mmd  ^ompoHHom  (MwV  'Montlk 

Thtt  booX  bas  references  to  botli  BtogliBh  QnunnM*. 
JBmltlottM  ^  MorrWo  XtMn  XeM09M.    $L 
J^mUiont  Jt  Morrio'9  JkUin  Gramtnor*    fiJQL 
JIhtmono's  Latin  €hra.tnt»ar.    $%JEO, 
MM9ion»'»  Zatin  Header  (sew  editioa,  enlarged  with  easy  Bttfing  BzertlBee,  aa^  Baftr- 

«noea  to  Bullions^e  and  Bnlllone  ^  Morrises  Latin  Qmrnmarft).    ^JBSk. 
JtfuUiona's  Otgoar  (new  edltkm,  with  tefoftncoa  to  both  ChammanX    fl-fiOi 
HuUUmo'a  Cleero  (new  edition,  with  refbrencee  to  both  Orammars).    $i.9{h 
JimUUmB'o  Latin-Enfflish  ojccI  JaMOtith^lMtUn  JMtHommrp  (with  Synonjna).    $&, 
JBulliono's  €hroeh  JLesMona*    $1. 
MmUionM  A  Kendriekfa  Greek  Oramnutr.    f$, 
MHUiotte's  &reeh  Oramtnmr.    $1.15. 

Xeiidriek^B  Qreeh  ErereUoo  (with  eaiy  Beadtnga  and  Onunisar  Beferencea).   fX. 
Jtahrdfo  dasmieai  Manual*    99  oeota.  JLona'a  Classical  AUarn^    $lMl 

Bekmiim  A  JBumpVe  Virgil.   Eclognea,  Ctooif^ea,  and  IS  Books  of  .Aneid.    One  toL,  $1. 
Horace,    Odes  and  Satirea.    $1.         -    l>vii.    Sdettl^ema.    $1. 
X4«y.   Books  L,n.,Xia.^iinAXXIL    fl, 

Coopor^B  rirgiL   With  yalaable  SngUsh  Notes.    $9.50.  ' 

XtMtochmidt^m  ZaHt^JEnglish  ayk  JBftolfoh-,JUa4i9%  IPioHonar^.    Ml  pages.    $Mk 


Bulliont't  it  the  Mott  Complete  and  Popular  Series  of  Grammare  and 

School  dMuee  ever  publiiHbd. 

'if"gw«'>,  Latin,  and  Greek  Grammars  are  tani^t  on  the  same  plan;  and  th^etadent  te  Hm 
Lithi  Qraxwaar  h^  not  to  nnl^i^ro  att  that  was  tan^t  in  the  I^giish  Gduoiaar,  aa  la  too  often 
the  case.  ^ 

**^Dr.  BtUIIons's  syvtem  Is  at  once  sdentlfic  and  practical.  No  other  writer  on  Grcmmsr  haa 
teie  more  to simpUiy  the ooieooaandreoder  It attnkctive."^JVa£fona^  Quarttrfy Review. 

'*  By<ery  thiai?  neceseai^  tag  tlie  stadent  to  know  is  la  the  right  place,  and  ao  enperflnous 
or  frreloTant  matter  is  introdnced.  I  cheerfully  commend  tbeve  books  to  the  attention  of 
teachen,  assured  that  no  one  who  (iiAroiiflhly  examinee  theat  wiU  be  williaa  to  change  them 
f9t  any  books  of  the  same  class  now  before  the  public**~J.  A.  MoBOAiiflFV^sssar  qf  I/m- 
ttoff^ff  CmCna  High  Schod,  BaMmsM, 

'*  We  have  used  Dr.  BiiUions*s  fiertes  of  BngUsh,  Lathi,  and  Gfoek  Grammars  in  oar  Inatl- 
totton  since  Its  e^taMlshment  in  18GT,  and  the  fmt-named  Grammar  is  used  exclnslvely  in  oor 
PaWc  Grammar  Schools.  I  have  no  hesitation  In  stating,  that,  In  my  opinion,  it  la  not  ez- 
csUed  by  any  other  pubUahed  la  tliis  ooontry.**— Bdwahd  wnana,  iViaaSpctf  if  Frte  Aoad- 
flNi^  SocKe^er^  N,  r. 

**  AH  of  Dr.  Btiinons*s  books  are  those  tsi  a  scholar  and  a  practical  man.**— Isaao  F.  Fnana* 


1, 


>• 


4a^  4  4^  Bro€idway,  New  Torh. 


OUR-  6dOgS  STAllW  dtr  THtffi  MEkm* 


ITe  ^tt  deitref^  ike  1B^1k$'  fet^  Ffrst  Int^f^nhicHon  fir^s  of 
expBfiie^  M  a^  part  hf'  M^  tTnUeS  S^H$,  on  recei^  9f 
the  Cash.    Banrple  €!6py^  ^e^t  'oh  r^se^t  of  half  price* 


]CAsnMo«^P&n|£^i^A4ir*^*^l9rnttino,  161 !»....  >.:., <.•* %'^ 

""  HioA  School  ABTBOMokiC    12ixi6.    SSSPti , ^ \% 

BuBBirf^B  Geoohapht  or  THE  Hbj^ks.    ISmo,  3»  pp ■. IS 

**      '    CsLBSTiAL  Atlas.    L&rgBl^UArto .....* 1  SS 

**^      ELBMsirrs  OF  IfltBonoXT.    IJWidr  Ftfflf  Ui^tfWrtited 1*S 

**  Mbtboroloot.    Unao .  IS 

EbnsomsLL'fl  OcTLonn  or  Ajstbovpxt.     A  pew  edition,  with  nomeroas  plates  and 
woodciU. u;.. ^ , «- ,...;.,.w..,.5 * SBI 

Pbot.  Jeak  GnsTATH  KiiftTB9Dir  OUA&'Pxnnni  CStAmiB.   fei  )ln(to  paita.   Iftnouclotiu. 
Part  First,  Oral  Method,  75 ;  Part  Seoosd,  :Oral:  Method,  75 ;  Part  Third,  QialMethod,     « 

Three  Parte,  bound  in  oneyolumc ^.., .'. 1  75 

KsETSLfi'  New  MErnon  or  Leabnimo  tux  FiotiroH  LAsraxTAoit.   Isno.   BUf  mevooeo.  1  Ti 

PonrsT'^s  East  Lbbsors  ra  French.    12nio,  ll7  ppt ^ .' m. 

'*         First  Book  xir  Frehoh.    16mo,  182pp. 69 

P^OOT  &  Bapois's  PRAqncAL  Fbshch  Txacbeb.    12mo. . .' I  5lf 

Pn^NET  &  Aknoult's  FRlsNcn  GRAXltAit.    8vo.    5fft  pp: *. » 6r 

PnnrBT^fl  ELBXBirrAitr  Frekch  Rbadeb.    tShno,  IflBppvi 1  01 

''  PltOOIUH6tV3E  FRBHOH  BlAl»*.     UOBMOC^  844  pp.4.  .^ .^ • , 1^ 

Williams's  BxGLiuiJHTo  FsKxcB.    ISno.    dGOpp. ., 1  5r 

BNTntBLT  New  Edrxok,  bonnd  in  cloth,  new  vtyle ».•.....«...««.« 

Bolxak's  Edition  of  Levieao's  QHATfif»y.    lltaxio., ...^... ..*...  IS 

Perbin^s  Fables,  with  Key IS" 

Colloquial  Phrases. : ; 1< 

.\DTES.TUBE8  OF  TELBXAq|OE. ...v 1  S 

FeMMMYbbs. ...,.....w ,v.  iS 


PBnoraofs  Blbmshtb  ov  trb  Gkbxan  Lakouaob:   IvdL,  llmtt.-..- 1 

PmnT  &  Baboblo's  PBAonoAL  Bfanibb  Txachbb.   ISmo.   ttO  pp 1 


HCWBSB^S  FBMT  BOQK  XR  PBTSIDIXMr.     13mO ^ %r>M«^ ' ^ 

liooKBB's  Physioloot  AND  Hyoiene.    fHigh  Schools.).^ 1 175 

LOoms'S  BLSBENtS  OF  ANATOKT,  PHtStOLOOt,  AND  HtWiMMI.'.  <..... ....» 1  «f 


AlASB^S  SCXBNCE  OF  GOTEBNBEKT  JOt  CONNZOTION  WITH  AXERXOAH  iBBTlTUTDUfli.    Bf 

Joseph  Alden,  President  New  York  State  Norma!  Sfcbool....;. »....!» 

Alden's  Citizen's  Manual.    A  text-book  on  Government,  A>r  ComBion  B^kmIb. 9t 

Fairchild's  Moral  Philosofby;  or,  tho  Science  of  ObU^^oB.*  Bj  J.  H.  FAJBcaoBi' 

President  of  ObcrHn  Oolleee.    1  vol.,  13mo ; IB 

Flemxcno'a  VocABm<ABT  OF  Peisomfbt.    With  Additioiis  by  Ghab.  B.  Kbautb,  DJD. 

8vo.    ClotK ,, IS 

Kaxes''s  Elements  of  CBrncisM.  Edited  by  Abbahak  Xill^  A.M^  Orown  8vo.,6Mpp.  1 7S 

Thoxpson^s  Outune  of  thb  Nbcbsbabt  Laws  of  Tbouoht \% 

Watlaetd's  Elemjbnts  OF  Intellectual  Philosopht.    Umo.    Cloth.., .....11% 

Wbatelt^s  Elements  op  Rhetorio.    12mo.    Cloth... I'^f 

**  Elements  OP  LooEo.    19mo.    Cloth llH 

I  Moore's  Elements  or  Science,    lemo,  IGO  pp.    By  Geobqb  MoOBX « W 

I  Cox^tock's  System  or  Natural  Philo(90pht  ....... , 115 

'  Coxstock's  Elements  or  CuEMrtTBT.    12mo.    Sncep.. ....'.....'. 1  W 

**  Elbkbxts  OF  Botabt.    ISmo.    Cloth ...: ' .....tS 


AM^      SHELDON^  Sk  dOmiifY,  PUBimERS, 


40)t  ig'ifOif  Broadway,  New  York. 
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TO    TEA-OHERS. 


We.  inTite  tbe  attention  of  Teachers  to  onr  immense  stock 


Embracing  eyery  department  of  Literature.   We  call  attention  to  onr  New  Cata- 
logue of 

STANDARD  MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS, 

Which  we  have  Just  Issued.    It  embraces  the  titles  of  all  t^e  best  and  most  read- 
able books  in  the  language,  which  we  will  mail,  postage  paid,  on  application. 

JB^  Special  discount  to  teachers. 

We  publish  WEST»8  SCHOOL  REGISTER  AND  TEACHERS'  CLASS  BOOK, 
recommended  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  Indiana. 

JMiP  When  in  the  city,  we  would  be  glad  to  haye  Teachers  examine  our  stock 
of  Books,  Ac,  Ac. 

BOWEN,  STEWART  &  CO., 

18  West  Washingfton  Street, 

6m-l  INDIANAPOLIS,  IMD, 

INDIANA   STATE   UNIVERSITY, 


Tuition  Free  in  all  Departments. 
Jaaltor  Fee  $3.00  per  T^roi.     Boardtas  Pnm  $S.OO  to  $4.00  fer  Week 

TERMS  FOR  1809  AND  '70: 

First  Te^m September  1 7tb«  1869. 

L.aiir  Term November  Stiiv  I860. 

Second  Term  Januurjr  3df  1870. 

Third  Term April  Stb,  1870. 

For  further  information  address.  CTRUS  NUTT,  ]>•  D., 

6m-ll  Pn»idenicftAs  UMwreUf. 

GLENN'S  BLOCK  BOOK  STORE. 


-. « 


SCHOOL  BOOKS,  BLANK  BOOKS,  SLATES,  &c. 

Paper,  Envelopes,  Ink,  Sabbath  School,  Religious,  and  Miscellaneous  Books, 
Liquid  Slating  for  Blackboards;  TEACHERS,  SCHOOL  TRUSTEES,  and  all 
others  supplied  on  the  best  terms. 

Any  Book  sent  by  mail  at  Catalogue  Price. 

Friends  and  Strangers  [torn  the  Country  always  welcome. 

ly-2  TODD,  CAJUnCHAEL  k  WILUAHS. 


[4] 

PHYSIOLOGY  AS  A  STUDY  FOR  SCHOOLS.  -A  PRAC- 
TICAL TEXT-BOOK  AT  LAST  ! 

Physiology  ano  Laws  of  Health. 

486  pp.    12mo«    $1.65. 


This  work  was  prepared  at  the  suggestion  of  the  late  Horack  Mann,  who  felt 
the  importance  of  a  more  pructloal  work  than  any  offered  to  the  pub.ic  upon  this 
essential  branch  of  education.  When,  Hft«r  three  y(>ar«  of  lal)or.  the  author  pre- 
sented him  the  result  of  bis  efforts,  he  said  of  it—**  It  it  the  best  book  eatant " 

Before  the  child  can  have  use  for  other  knowledge,  he  mufet  know  how  to  live. 
He  should,  therefore,  learn  the  nuture  aud  wants  of  his  frame,  and  of  its  various 
organs,  even  earlier  than  he  studies  the  features  of  the  earth,  the  science  ol  num- 
bers, or  the  structure  or  language.  The  great  and  sole  object  of  this  work  is  to 
teach  the  laws  of  health,  the  powers  ol  the  several  organs,  the  limit  of  their 
strength,  the  way  in  which  they  are  to  be  developed  and  sustained,  and  the  cer- 
tain and  evil  consequences  that  follow  their  misapplication.  For  these  purfiocee 
it  teaches,  ffrst,  the  general  structure  of  the  organs;  second,  the  law  of  their  be- 
ing and  action;  and  third,  their  application  to  and  connection  with  the  common 
affairs  of  life.  The  first  is  limited  and  only  iireparatory  to  the  second,  which  is 
also  limited  and  suliordinate  to  the  third.  Toe  ihird  is  almost  infinite  in  its  ex- 
tent and  variety,  and  requires  much  study. 

It  is  in  the  relative  importance  attached  to  these  several  departments  of  tbe 
study,  that  thib  work  differs  most  essentially  from  all  others.  These  s<'eo)-  ia- 
tended  rather  to  make  anatomical  schularb  than  practical  self -managers.  Science 
Is  their  main  purpo^^e,  health  secondary.  On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Jarvis  has  had 
in  view,  mainly  and  uppermost,  the  practicable  laws  of  health,  and  designs  to 
teach  such  ancf  such  only  as  every  one  fe>hould  learn  and  could  apply  to  his  own 
self-management.  For  this  he  uses  anatomy  and  physiology  only  so  Tar  as  they 
can  be  understood  and  rememl>ered  by  the  people  at  large,  and  only  so  far  as  is 
necessary  for  the  comprehension  of  the  laws  of  nealth. 

A  FEW  TESTinOBTIALS,  IN  BRIEF. 

Tbe  great  want  in  this  department  is  met.— Pr<^.  Sanford,  Tale  CoUege. 

Deserves  the  first  place  on  the  record.— Pro/.  Peabody,  Harvard  UniveriUy. 

Just  the  thing— admirably  adapted.^^'up't  Philbrick,  Botton  Public  School; 

The  most  thorough  and  satisfactory  work.— jPtm.  Haven,  Cniver.  of  Michigan, 

The  publishers  have  done  a  public  v:,ood.—Ball^9  Journal  of  Health. 

A  common  sense,  practical  work. — State  Sup't  Goodnoto,  Kansas. 

It  is  giving  groat  satisfaction— ^p7  Townsend,  Hudson  PuMic  Scho'ils. 

Awakens  an  interest  in  the  siwAy.— Sup't  Collins,  Wilkesbarre  Public  Sehcole. 

Our  Professor,  a  man  ofsense^  likes  it.— PrM  Alden,  N.  Y.  State  Iformal  School. 

Dr.  Jarvis  has  shown  rare  ability.— Pro/.  Foye^  Laterence  University. 

I  have  used  and  like  it  much.— Jfr«.  Parker,  Wesleyan  Female  CoUege, 

The  very  book  we  neefX.—SupH  Cottingham,  JEaston  Public  ScTiools. 

Hore  practical  and  sensible  than  any  competitor— /Vm  Williams^  W.  Va.  College. 

A  really  good  text-hoolL.— Sup't  McLean,  Keokuk  Public  Schools. 

The  most  profitable  book  I  have  found.— Pro/.  Brown,  Wit.  State  ITormal  School. 


Jarvis'  Priiiabt  Physiologt  (price  75  cts)  fs  designed  for  Younger 
Classes.  Teachers  desiring  to  examine  the  books  with  a  view  to  iciroduction, 
will  be  furnished  specimens  at  88  cts.  and  88  cts.  per  copy,  respectively,  pobt-paid. 

A.  S.  BARNES  &  C0.>  Educational  FublisherB, 

111  and  118  WiUiam  St.,  ITmo  York,  or  111  State  St.,  Chicago. 
H.  D.  CABLE,  Agent  for  Indiana,  IndianapollB.  Im-t 
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ANDREWS  &  STODDARD'S  LATIN   GRAMMAR, 

JUST  PUBLISHED   BY 

61  WASHINaXON  BTEEET,  BOSTON. 

An  EPITOME  of  Andrews  tc  Stoddard's  Latin  Grammar.  For  tbe  nse  of  Academies  and 
Schools.    Prepared  by  J.  H.  AMoaaws,  assisted  by  Eminent  T<  achers. 

In  presenting  this  volume  to  the  public,  the  publishers  express  a  hope  that  they 
supply  a  want  which  has  long  been  felt,  namely,  a  grammar  tohich  thould  con- 
tain  all  that  ths  tyro  needs  for  a  full  understanding  of  the  authors  embraced  in  the 
course  cjf  instruction  preparatory  to  the  collegiate  course.  It  is  entitled  "An  Epi- 
tome," because  it  is  strictly  sucli.  Care  has  been  taken  to  cut  out  fjrom  the  larger 
gTHmmar  all  thcU  wouid  distract  the  eye  or  the  mind  of  the  learner,  and  to  retain  all 
that  is  necessary  to  a  thorough  acquaintance  of  the  authors  read  in  the  fullest  pre- 
paratory course. 

The  numbers  of  Sections,  etc.,  in  the  larger  gramm€tr  have  been  retained  in  the 
Epitome,  so  that  the  references  in  the  various  authors  included  in  Prof.  Andrews' 
series,  will  be  identical  in  the  two  books. 

Copies  will  be  supplied  to  teachers^  gratis,  upon  application,  or  will  be  mailed 
to  those  living  at  a  distance,  upon  receipt  of  20  cents,  to  prepay  postage. 

Crocker  &  Brewster  also  publish  the  following,  to  which  they  respectfully  in- 
Tite  tbe  attention  of  Teachers. 

PROF.  E.  A.  ANDREWS'  SERIES  OF  LATIN  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 

First  Liatln  Book;  or  Progressive  Lessons  in  Beading  and  Writing  Latin. 
This  small  volume  contains  most  of  the  leading  principles  and  grammatical 
forms  of  the  Latin  language,  and,  by  the  logical  precision  of  its  rules  and  defi- 
nitions, is  admirably  fitted  to  serve  as  an  introduction  to  the  study  of  general 
grammar. 

fjatin  Reader 9  with  a  Dictionary  and  Notes,  containing  explanations  ot  dif- 
ficult idioms,  and  numerous  references  to  the  Lessons  contained  in  the  First 
Latin  Book. 

▼Iri  Roin»9  with  a  Dictionary  and  Notes,  referring,  like  those  of  the  Reader, 
to  the  first  Latin  Book. 

First  fjessoMs  In  Aiatin  ;  or,  an  Inti'oduction  to  Andrews  ft  Stoddard's 
Latin  Grammar. 

I^atln  Lessons.  Revised  and  Enlari^ed  Edition*  This  volume 
is  designed  ior  the  younger  classes  of  Latin  students,  who  intend  ultimately  to 
take  up  the  larger  Grammar,  but  to  whom  that  work  would,  at  first,  appear  too 
formidable.  It  contains  the  prominent  principles  of  Latin  Grammar,  expressed 
in  the  same  language  as  in  the  larger  Grammar,  and  likewise  Reading  and 
Writing  Lessons,  with  a  Dictionary  of  the  Latin  words  and  phrases  occurring 
in  the  Lessons. 

A  manual  of  I^atin  Grammar*  intended  especially  as  a  First  Grammar, 
and  to  be  used  preparatory  to  the  study  of  the  mora  copious  and  complete 
Grammar  of  Andrews  &  Stoddard. 

£«atin  Grammar*  REVISED,  with  Corrections  and  Additions.  By  Profes- 
sors £.  A.  Andrews  and  S.  Stoddard.  This  work,  which  for  manv  years  has 
been  the  text-book  in  the  department  of  Latin  Grammar,  claims  the  merit  of 
having  first  introduced  into  the  Schools  of  this  country  the  subject  of  grammat- 
ical anal  vsis.  which  now  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  in  so  many  grammars  of 
the  English  language.  Since  the  first  puolication  of  this  Grammar,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  s&y  that  its  merits— placing  it  in  a  practical  view  preeminently 
above  every  other  i^atin  Grammar— have  been  so  lully  appreciated  that  it  has 
been  adoptied  as  a  Text-Book  in  nearly  every  Qolloge  and  Seminary  in  the 
country, 

Questions  on  tbe  Grammar*  This  little  ydlume  is  intended  to  aid  the 
student  in  preparing  his  lessons,  and  the  teacher  in  conducting  his  recitations. 

Exercises  to  Latin  £tymoIo|^y-* 

A  Synopsis  of  fjatin  Grammar^  comprising  the  Latin  Paradigms  and 
the  Principal  Rules  of  Latin  Etvmology  and  Syntax.  The  few  pages  compos- 
ing this  work  contain  those  portions  oi  the  Grammar  to  which  the  student  has 
occasion  to  refer  most  frequentlv  in  the  preparation  of  his  daily  lessons. 

fjatin  Exercises*  This  work  contains  exercises  in  every  department  of  the 
Latin  Grammar,  and  is  so  arranged  that  it  may  be  studied  in  connection  with 
the  Grammar  through  every  stage  of  the  prcparator^f  course.  It  is  designed  to 
prepare  the  way  for  original  composition  in  the  Latin  language,  both  in  prose 
and  verse. 

A  Kejr  to  Latin  Rxercises*  This  Key,  in  which  all  the  exercises  in  the 
preceding  volume  are  fully  corrected,  is  intended  for  the  use  of  teachers  only. 

C»sar*s  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  War,  with  a  Dictionaiy  and  Notes. 

Sailust.  Sallust's  Jugurthine  War  and  Conspiracy  of  Catiline,  with  a  Diction- 
ary and  Notes.  Ovid*  Selections  from  the  Metamorphoses  and  Heroides  of 
Ovid,  with  Notes,  Grammatical  References,  and  exercises  in  Scanning. 

Virgil*  The  Eclogues  and  Georgies  of  Virgil,  with  Notes  and  a  Metrical  Key. 
im-4  For  Biae  in  Ohioagoby  S*  C*  ORIOOS  &  GO* 
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IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,. TAYLOR  &  CO., 

47  and  49  Greene  Street,  Now  York, 

Poblishers,  Booksellers,  and  Stationers, 

WOai.D  CALL  ATTBirriON  TO  THBIB 

SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  TEXT  BOOZ& 

THBTT  ABB  FUKLIBHBBfi  OV  THB 

AMERICAN  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES, 

Among  the  most  prominent  of  which  are: 

THE  UNION  READERS  AND  SPELLERS. 

The  Union  Headers  are  notarevUitm  of  anv  former  Series  of  Sanders' 

Heade  r  •  •    They  are  entirely  fiew  in  matter  and  iuuetiralions. 

In  Orthography  and  Orthoepy,  this  Series  conforms  to  Webstbb's  Nbwlt 
Illustrated  and  Kevisbd  Dictionarijes. 

It  is  believed  that  this  series  is  unexcelied  in  /tmAum*,  aUrcieH9ens$t  and  wiri' 
ety  of  matter;  in  tyBtematio  gradation  IVom  the  HmpUet  to  tbe  fnor»  difficuM 
words  and  lessons;  in  conlormity  to  the  mo^  approved  method*  ^  teaehiiig;  tn 
appropriate  iUuttratione  ;  in  m^MafMOoZ  ee^ecuUon ;  emoothneee  and  Jtrmneet  of 
paper  and  dura^>UUy  of  binding. 

'Ahe  tieries  for  Common  bcbools  is  complete  in  jf««  numbers.  The  pr^  book  of 
the  Series  is  the  Primer;  the  eeeond,  the  First  Kbader;  the  third,  Uie  Sbconb 
Header,  Ac 

The  retail  prices  of  these,  as  established  by  the  leading  book'seliers  in  the  West, 
areas  follows: 

First  Book  of  the  Series-Primer $0  26 

Second  Book  of  the  Series— First  Reader 90 

Third  Book  of  the  Series— Second  U«ader 60 

Fourth  Book  of  the  Series— Third  Reader 75 

Fifth  Book  of  t)  e  series— Fourth  Reader 1  95 

To  these  are  added  a  J^/th  and  a  Sieoth  Reader,  for  rhetorical  exercises  in  High 
Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges,  but  are  not  required  for  a  full  course  of  read> 
Ing  Ln  Common  Schoois. 

KERL'S  SERIES  OF  GRAMMARS. 

For  simplicity,  clearness,  comprehensiveness,  analysis,  freshness,  science, 
method,  and  practical  utility,  this  Scries  of  English  Grammars  is  urtrivalled. 


Kerl'b  Grammars  are  fast  becoming  the  leading  standard  Text-books 

on  the  Knglish  language;  ana  they  are  rapidly  acquiring  a  very  large  circula- 
tion, being  already  used  in  tbe  Public  Schools  of  JTew  York  (Atyy  £o9ton,  Oam^ 
bridge,  Kevo  Haven,  Baltimore,  Waehington  City,  Hi,  Louie,  Chicago,  Jndianapolie, 
Zowell,  Jfeto  Bedford,  Fall  River,  Bridgeport,  Jereey  City,  Wiimington  (Del ),  Mem^ 
ington  (Ky.).  and  hunUredf  of  smaller  towns,  and  prominent  institutions  of 
learning  throughout  the  country. 

KERL'S  ELEMENTS  OF  COMPOSITION  AND  RHETORIC. 

This  new  Rhetoric  is  a  simple,  concise,  progressive,  thorough,  and  practical 
work,  OM  A  >'Kw  FLAM.  It  occupics  an  intermediate  position  between  commdn 
grammar  and  higher  rlietoric,  embodying  from  each  what  is  practically  most 
useful  to  tbe  writer.  It  aims  to  make  the  student  inventive  as  well  as  critical, 
to  qualify  him  for  prompt  and  proper  expression  in  discharging  the  common  do- 
ties  of  life,  to  guard  and  rellue  his  taste  in  the  general  pursuit  oi  literature,  and 
to  aid  him  in  his  own  literary  productions. 

The  loregoing  book,  and  the  "  First  Lessons  in  Grammar,"  when  studied  to- 
gether,  will  furnish  an  elementary  eouree  on  the  Knglish  language,  or  a  course  of 
Grammar,  Cbmpoeition.and  Hhetorio,  that  is  quite  sullicient  lor  Common  i>choola. 

The  same  book,  and  the  "  Common -.School  Grammar,*'  when  studied  together, 
will  furnibh  un  advanced  oouree  on  the  English  Language,  or  a  course  of  Gram* 
mar,  Vompoeition,  and  Bhetoric,  that  is  suflicient  for  the  great  majority  of  Acaid- 
emies  anu  Colleges. 

l-tf  UtDlAMAFULIS,  IND. 
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Robinson's  Complete  Mathematical  »Series. 

With  the  improvements  and  additions  recently  made,  this  Series 

BUBPABBSS  ALL  OTHERS  TXT  PUBLIBHSD, 

In  conforming  to  the  UqoI  standard  and  to  the  lata  of  %9ag9  in  the  use  of  Ta- 
BLB8,  Forms,  and  Appliijationb. 
In  pAilo9ophical  and  soi&nti/lo  arramosmint. 
In  condsmuss  of  rdlks,  brevity  and  aoeuraeif  of  dspimitionb. 
In  ntunbar  and  variety  of  practical  Xxamplsd. 
In  full,  logical,  and  compreh^nM'ot  AN alysrs. 
In  nmOy  original,  and  improved  mjsthoob  ot  operations. 
In  uniiy  ot  plan,  and  <rf«ar«M««  Vkndpttrtpicuuy  ol  Bttlx. 
In  9eii0iUifio  AOOURACY,  combined  ifiih pracUcdl  utility. 

WEBSTER'S  SCHOOL  DICTIONARIES. 

New  Editions  of  the  PBIMABY,  COMMON  SCHOOL,  HIGH  SCHOOL. 
ACADEMIC,  and  COUNTING-HOUSE  DICTIONABIKS  have  been  issued,  con- 
taining important  additions  and  ihprovxhxnts,  and  wpiouOy  iUuttratsd. 

BEADING  AND  ELOCUTION. 

By  anna  t.  band  all, 

0/  M«  Otwsgo  JTormal  amd  2)raiH4ng  SohooL 
To  be  used  independently,  or  in  oonneotiou  with  any  Series  of  Bcaders. 
The  prominent  features 


I.—Prlnciplel. 

Briefly  discussed— with  illuslrations. 

11*— Gesture. 

A  concise  analysis,  with  marked  examples. 

III.— metlioils  off  Tesicliliiir* 

Kot  the  result  of  theory  alone,  but  of  actual  practice  in  the  school-room. 

IV  •—Selections. 

An  epitome  of  English  Literature. 

V«— Antbors* 

Short  but  comprehensive  sketches  of  the  authors  represented. 

VI.— Appearaunce* 

The  book  contains  four  hundred  and  flfty-flve  pages;  is  printed  on  fine,  deli- 
oateiy  tinted  paper,  bound  handsomely  in  cloth,  and  is  marbltt-edged. 

Spencerlan   Copy   Books, 

Spencerlan  Double  Elastic  Steel  Pens. 

THEY  ALSO  PUBLISH 


W«a*9  Natural  Sot&nes, 

BryaiU  6t  ^tratt&n''s  BooM-ittping, 

JksquelU'M  French  JSerise, 

Mantilla's  Spanish  Headers, 

OoUon's  OtograpMes, 

Gray's  School  and  Jield  BookqfSoiawy, 

ffray*s  Botanical  Series, 


KididEWs  New  Miementary  Asironomy, 
Mark's  First  Lessons  in  Oeometry, 
Towneend's  Analytical  Chart  of  the  Oon* 

ttiiution  of  the  VnUed  States, 
7bufnsend*s  Analysis  of  OMl  Govern' 

menty 
Woodbwry^s  German  Series,  etc. 

'Teachers  and  School  Officers  are  invited  to  correspond  with  us  fireely,  and 

send  lor  our  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Circular. 

Address,  "ML.  Ti.  SA.R]VA.RI>» 

General  AgeiUfor  I.,  B.,  T.  S  Cb., 
Offlee  at  Bowea,  Stewart  A  Co.'s.         [8-tf]  IndiakapoliBi  Imp. 
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FLOEA.     BOTA^^. 
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THE  IiATEST,  BEST,  MOST  POPUL.AB 

BOTANICAL  TEXT-BOOKS. 

Flalfter  Professor  of  Natural  Science  In  Harvard  ITnlTersltf  • 


IVISON,  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &  CO., 


The  icorid'Vfid^  reputation  of  PROF.  GRAY  is  snfflcient  guaranty  for  the  «ei- 
0ntijle  atieuraey  of  his  books ;  theXr  popularity,  &Hneed  by  a  sale  Qrsater  than  that 
of  eUl  others  combined,  shows  that  iu  claiming  lor  them  comprebensiTeness  of 
scope,  e  vactness  and  clearness  of  description,  accurate  and  scientiac  analysis  of 

Slants,  and  beauty  of  illustrations,  we  claim  only  their  due;  they  have  no  equals 
»  any  respect. 

GRAY'S  ««HOir  PCiANTS  GROW* tU20 

A  Botany  for  Young  Teople.    Handsomely  illustrated. 

GRAY'S  JLRSSONS  llf  R9TANY.    303  Drawings 1.40 

GRAY'S  SCHOOIj  AND  FlfiLR  ROOK  OF  ROXANY 8*60 

This  is  a  new  book:  a  complete  key  to  the  vegetable  and  floral  Physiology, 
Family  and  Genera  of  all  common  Plants,  native  or  exotic,  found  east  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, in  gardens,  fields,  forests,  or  in  ordinary  conservatories;  giving  their 
common,  English  names;  whence  they  came,  how  they  may  be  recognised,  and 
for  what  they  are,  or  may  be  used. 

GRAY'S  lUAIfUAI^  OF  ROT  ANY tS^SO 

GRAY'S  I^ESSONS  AND  MANUAJL.    One  vol 3*00 

GRAY'S  MANUACi,  WITH  MOSSES,  etc.     Illustrated tf.50 

GRAY'S  STRUCTURACi  AND  SYSTEAIATIC  ROTANY...  3*00 

FLORA  OF  THE  SOUTHERN  UNITED  STATES.     By  A. 

W.  Chapman,  M.D.    1  vol 3.60 


FIRST  LESSONS  IN  GEOMETtlT. 

Designed  for  Primary  Classes,  and  taught  oij^eotively.    Illustrated  by  colored  dia- 
grams.   ISmo.    158  pages. 

Commendable  foi,  1  Its  plainness,  simplicity,  and  progress! veness.  9.  Its 
painted  diagrams,  leading  the  uupil  Arom  the  concrete  to  the  abstract.  8.  Its  de- 
velopment lessons,  which  are  oa^ed  on  the  id<;a  that  a  thing  is  not  to  be  recog- 
nized by  the  definition^  but  that  the  thing  should  precede  the  definition. 

If  any  of  our  readers  think  that  young  pupils  can  not  study  Geometry,  they  will 
be  disabused  of  that  notion  by  using  this  work. 

usr  Teachers  and  School  Officers  are  invited  to  correspond  with  us,  and  to  send 
for  the  Educational  Almanac  for  1870. 

M.  R.   BARNARD, 

Indianapolis,  Ind.y 

Mf  aen'l  Ag't  for  Z.,  B.,  T.  &  Co. 
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TO    TE^OHEERS 


We  iDTlte  the  attention  of  Teachers  to  onr  immense  stock 


Bmbraoing  eTery  department  of  Literature.   We  call  attention  to  our  New  Cata- 
logue of 

STANDARD  MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS, 

Wbich  we  haye  Just  issued.   It  embraces  the  titles  of  all  the  best  and  most  read- 
able books  In  the  language,  which  we  will  mail,  postage  paid,  on  application. 

Jl^  Special  discount  to  teachers. 

We  publish  WEST'S  SCHOOL  REGISTER  AND  TEACHERS*  CLASS  BOOK, 
recommended  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  Indiana. 

mSf*  When  in  the  city,  we  would  be  glad  to  haye  Teachers  examine  our  stock 
of  Books,  Ac,  &c. 

BOWEN,  STEWART  &  CO., 

18  West  Washingrton  Street, 
6m-l  IHDIiHriPOLIS,  IND. 

GLENN'S  BLOCK  BOOK  STORE. 


SCHOOL  BOOKS.  BLANK  BOOKS,  SLATES,  &c. 

Paper,  Enyelopes,  Ink,  Sabbath  School,  Beligions,  and  Miscellaneous  Books. 
IJqnid  Slating  for  Blackboards;  TEACHERS,  SCHOOL  TRUSTEES,  and  all 
•thers  supplied  on  the  best  terms. 

Any  Book  sent  by  mail  at  Catalogue  Price. 

Friends  and  Strangers  f^om  the  Country  always  welcome. 

lj-2  TODD,  CARMICHAEI.  k  WILLIAMS. 

And  GVIOE  to  tifte 

Flower  and  Vegetable  Gkirden, 

FOR  1870* 

Published  in  January.   Every  lover  of  flowers  wishing  this  new  and  yaluable 

Sork,  fVee  of  charge,  should  address  Immediately,  M.  O'KEEFE,  SON  A  CO., 
Ilwanger  A  Barry's  Block,  Rochester,  Mew  York.  7m-l» 
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THE  LITTLE  CHIEF  AS  A  READER 


Testimony  of  Prominent  Educators. 

Ypsilanti,  Mich.,  Dec.  7, 1888. 
Mb.  A.  C.  Sbobtbidob— i>«dir  SUr  :—l  had  designed  before  this  to  write  to  yon 
ooncernlng  the  value  of  the  Littlk  Chikp  a»  a  reading  book.  I  use  it  in  the 
Third  Primary  Department  of  my  school,  in  which  the  average  age  of  pupils  is 
ten  years.  The  kind  and  variety  of  reading  matter  in  the  Chibf  seems  exactly 
adapted  to  the  tastes  of  the  pupils,  and  we  are  all  well  satisfied  with  the  experi- 
ment I  congratulate  you  on  furnishing  such  a  choice  magazine  for  childreiH  and 
hope  you  may  be  very  abundantly  rewarded  for  your  editorial  labor. 

With  great  respect.  W.  H.  PAYNE. 

Opfici  op  Clbybla^nd  Public  Schools, 
Cleveland,  O  ,  Dec.  U.  1868. 
Mt  Dbab  Mb.  SHOBTBinOK:— Enclosed  I  send  you  the  testimonials  of  two  of 
our  teachers,  into  whose  rooms  the  Chibf  has  been  introduced  as  a  **  reading 
book."   The  pupils  seem  to  be  very  mueh  interested.    The  principles  of  elocution 
are  much  more  readily  taught,  for  the  pu|:ils  are  more  deeply  interested  in  what 
they  read,  and  conseauently  the  expression  will  be  much  more  natural.    We  are 
highly  pleased  with  the  November  number.    Please  to  send  us  thirty-two  addi- 
Hanoi  oopie9.    If  you  have  back  numbers,  we  would  like  to  commence  with  the 
November  number.    If  not,  send  us  the  December. 
You  may  expect  to  hear  from  us  again.    With  much  respect,     L.  W.  DAY, 

Principal  Brownell  Public  School. 

Cleveland,  Dec.  8,  1888. 
The  November  number  of  the  Little  Chief  has  reached  us  at  Brownell  street, 
and  for  two  weeks  wo  have  thoroughlv  enjoved  its  pleasant  pa^es.  If  the  pres- 
ent number  is  any  criterion  of  that  which  will  hereaiVi'r  be  lurnished  us,  we  shall 
be  entirely  satisfied  with  our  reading  matter  for  the  year.  My  pupils  are  very 
enthusiastic  over  their  little  periodical,  pronouncing  it  **  nice,"  '^  delightful,*' 
'*  splendid,"  "Just  the  thing  for  our  little  school." 

Respectfully,  SARAH  L.  ANDREWS. 

Cleveland,  Dec.  7.  1868. 
The  Little  Chief  was  hailed  with  great  delight  as  a  new  reading  book  by  my 
pupils.  I  find  them  looking  forwurawith  increased  pleasure  every  day  to  oar 
reading  hour.  Its  storio?  they  like,  bat  the  most  interest  is  taken  in  those  pieces 
which,  like  "  Volcanoes,"  in  the  November  numoer,  require  study— giving  them 
much  valuable  information,  for  which  they  search. 

Respectfully,  JENNIE  SILCOX. 

We  will  make  special  terms  to  Teachers  who  wish  to  introduce  the  Chief  as  a 
Reader  in  their  Schools. 

Each  number  will  contain  an  original  Dialogue  and  DeolamcUion^  besides  the 
usual  amount  of  other  interesting  matter.    Send  for  terms,  premium  list,  ete. 

Address  LITTLE    CHIEF, 

IS  Indianapolis,  Indiana, 


BSttS 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY. 


Church,  Academy,  Factory,  Farm,  Fire  Alarm  Bells,  eto.,  made  of  pur*  BeU 
Metal  (copper  and  tin),  warranted  in  quality,  tone,  durability,  Ac,  and  mounted 
with  our  Patent  Improved  Rotating  Hangings.      Illustrated  Catalogue  sent  flree. 

VANDUZEN    A   TIFT, 

ly-6  102  and  104  £a$t  Second  Street,  OlnoinnaU,  O. 

A     CARD. 

A  clergyman,  while  residing  in  South  America  as  missionary,  discovered  a 
safe  and  simple  remedv  for  the  Cure  of  Nervous  Weakness,  Early  Decay,  Disease 
of  the  Urinary  and  Seminal  Organs,  and  the  whole  tririn  of  disorders  brought  on 
by  baneful  and  vicious  habits.  Great  numbers  have  been  cured  by  this  noblo 
remedy.  Prompted  by  a  desire  to  benefit  the  aftlicted  and  unfortunate,  I  will 
send  the  recipe  for  prepaHng  and  using  this  medicine.  In  a  sealed  envelope,  to 
any  one  who  needs  it,  Free  of  Charge.    Address         JOSEPH  T.  INMAN. 

6m-lS  Station  D,  Bible  House,  New  York  City. 
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THE  BEST  TEXT-BOOKS 

'Vni^K.  KE  A1M>PTKI»  HT 


ERIT   THE    TRUE    STANDARD 


aR^Y'S    BOTANIES 

ARE    i;.1(EQUAE.EI». 

SPENCERIAN    COPY-BOOKS 

ARE    i;f«EQi;AK.ED. 

KERL'S  GRAMMARS  AND  RHETORIC 

UNION    nEABEM   AND    SPELLER 

ARE    i;iV£<|UAI.EI>. 

Robinson's  Arithmetics  and   Complete  {Mathematics 

ARE    i;3rE<(IJAI.ED. 

TOWNSEND'S    CIVIL    GOVERNMENT 

Webster's    Soliool    Dictionaries 

ARE    UiirE<tl^AI^EO. 
ARE    UxirEQUAE.ED. 

Taken  as  a  Whole,  the 

AMERICAN   EDUCATIONAL  SERIES 

n  U3rEQUAi^Ei>. 

^  ■  » 

For  Catalogue,  descriptive  of  the  several  books  of  this  Series,  or  for  any  infor- 
mation relative  to  hooka  for  examinatioa  or  introduction,  address 

M.    R.    BARNARD, 

Indianapolis, 
Oencrcil    A^tgcut 
5-tf  For  1*9  B.f  T.  ft  €0.9  Publlsliers. 
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3^  E"W      BO  O  IC 

NEARLY     READY. 
Out  In  Time  Foe  Fall  Schools. 

The  Ecleotio  Series  of  Geographies, 

By  A.  Von  Steinwehb. 


Ko.  1,  The  Primary  Oeoffrapky.   The  plan  of  this  book  Unatnnl: 

the  language  limple,  and  the  deflnitions  and  descriptions  exact.    Illustrated. 
Small  4to. 

Ko.  8,  The  Intemediate  Gteographyi  for  more  adTanced  classes. 
It  contains  the  leading  principles  of  the  science,  so  arranged  as  to  jriye  correct 
ideas  to  pupils  without  requiring  the  constant  aid  of  the  Teacher.  Imll  ittttme- 
Uotu  M  MiMp  Drawing.    Illustrated.    Large  4fco. 

No.  3,  The  Sohool  €(oo8raphy,  emhiraoes  a  ftiU  MathemaUcal,  PhysU 
oal,  and  Political  description  of  the  Earth,  and  is  intended  for  the  highest  daasea 
in  this  branch  of  study.    Illustrated.    Large  4to. 

49*  The  Series  is  complete  in  these  three  books.* 


ARITHMETICS: 

THE  GRADED  SCHOOL  SERIES, 

BT  B.  E.  WHITE,  M.  A. 

I.    PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC, 

II.    INTfiRMEDIATJB  ARITHMETIC, 

III.    COMPLETE  ARITHMETIC. 

This  series  is  especially  designed  tor  Graded  Schools,  the  successive  books  be- 
ing respectively  adapted,  both  in  matter  and  method,  to  the  several  grades  of 
pupils  using  them.    Neither  book  is  an  epitome  of  the  preceding  one. 

It  is  the  only  series  yet  published  which  combines  Mental  and  Written  Arith- 
metic in  a  practical  and  philosophical  manner. 

The  deflnitions,  principles,  and  rules  are  placed  after  the  problemb,  and  are  de- 
duced from  the  processes. 

Th^e  three  important  features  have  permitted  the  presentation  of  the  whole 
subject  in  much  less  space  than  is  employed  in  any  other  series. 


Tlieee  new  GEOGRAPnieS  and  ARITHJHETICS  will  he 
Isaued  hetore  tlie  opening  off  Sclioola  ffor  tlie  Fall  tersn*  In 
the  preparation  off  these  hooks,  Clie  Pnhllsliers  have  spared 
no  piftlns  or  expense  to  make  tkem  tke  VEBT  BEST  off  their 
kind. 

Teacliere  and  Scliool  Offff leers  contesnplating-  a  change 


off  Text*Books  In  their  8ciiools,  are  respectffnlljr  requested 
to  deffer  a  decision  until  thef  have  seen  tbese  irorks. 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO., 


ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES. 

OINOlNISr  A.XI  t 

^\^ILSO]sr,  HIISrKLE  &  CO. 


•  m» 


MgGuFFEY's  New  EoLEGTIO  Speller  contains  »  rery  large  Uat  of  primltlt* 

worda,  followed,  In  rabeeqaent  leasons,  bj  a  aafllclent  nnmber  of  derlTatiToa  to  Ulmtrate  the 
•mbject  failj, 

MgGuFFEY's  New  EgLEGTIG  Readers  are  uniform  in  orthography,  aylUbl- 
oation,  and  ponotoation,  and  conform  strictly  to  Webster's  New  Illustrated  Dictionary.  They 
•re  uneqnaled  In  progreMlTcness  of  gradation  and  adaptation  to  Uie  requirements  of  the 
school-room. 

MgOuFFEY's  New  Primary  Charts.     Ten  Numbers:  mounted  on  roller,  or 

on  boards.  Designed  to  accompany  Me€hnff«if*§  N0W  Beaden.  An  luTalnable  assistant  to  teach- 
ers, and  an  ornament  to  the  school-room. 

Aay's  Series  of  ArITHMETIGS,  embracing  a  progresslre  and  thorough  course 
ol  Primary,  Mental,  and  Higher  Arithmetic.    The  Mtbrio  Bgdam  receires  fbll  treatment. 

Rat's  Series  of  Algebras,  EbnMnlayy  and  Htl^Asr,  for  Oommon  schools,  High 
Schools,  Academies,  and  Colleges. 

Ray's  Plane   and   Solid   Geometry,   Rat's  Geometry  and 

FniooiiOMBTBT,  BjlT's  Amalttio  Gsomxtbt,  Rat's  Si.xiixnts  or  Astuomomt. 

^        Harvey's   Grammars  contain  clear  and  uniform  rules  and  definitions:  a  simple, 

yet  complete  system  of  analysis :  a  great  rarlety  of  eareftilly  prepared  moddt  for  parsing  and 
analysis :  and  a  clear  statement  of  opinion  on  aU  points  which  annoy  and  perplex  both  pupil 
and  teacher. 

PiNNEO's  Series  of  Grammars.  "  The  early  introduction  of  onoJ^,  and  the 
abundant  Wacttoofrf  cttoi'io  provided,  make  Plnneo's  Grammars  v«ry  pnutfeol  worb." 


White's  Common  Sghool  Register  and  White's  Graded  Sohool 

Rboibteb  are  made  of  flrst-class  paper,  and  are  bound  in  heavy  boards.    They  are  so  ruled  as 
to  make  it  easy  to  follow  the  lines  in  marking  each  pupil. 


Sohutlir's  Loqio, 

Kibd's  Blocutioh, 

DsWoLv's  Instruotivk  Spillbr, 

Ohaitdlir's  Gkammab, 

Smart's  Manual  of  Gtvhabtics, 

Ths  Ezamuirr,  or  Tiachkrb'  Aid, 

Krrll  &  J0NX8'  Phonic  Rbadrr, 

Lugh's  Phonbtic  Primbr, 

Lkioh's  Phonkttc  Primary  Rbadrr, 

WHiTi*fl  Glass-Boox  of  Gioorapht, 


Thr  Littub  Trachrr,  or  Word  Mkthod, 
Object  Lbssons,  or  Things  Taught, 
Thb  Young  Sinobr,  Parts  I.  and  II., 
Thb  Young  Singer's  Manual, 
Philip  Phillips'  Dat-School  Singbr, 
Hbmans'  Toung  Ladies'  Reader,         , 
McGuffbt's  New  Eclectic  Speaxbr, 
McGuffbt's  New  Juybnilb  Spbakbr, 
Etans'  School  Geombtrt, 
White's  Alphabet  Made  East, 


And  other  raluable  educational  works. 


CammufdcoHans  from  Teachers  and  School  Officers  are  respecP 
fully  invited.  Reports^  Catalogues  and  Circulars  of  public  and  private 
schools  are  solicited, 

]Ji1>eral  rrerms   t€^v   iF'irst   IntFodYiotlon. 


Address, 


WILSON,  EINZLX  k  00.,  Oinoixmati^a 
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WILLSON'S  SCHOOL  AND  FAMILY  SERIES 

—OP— 

READERS  AND  SPELLERS. 


f  ♦»« 


Primary  Speller 80  pages,  66  outs,  $0  15 

Larger  Speller 168  pages,  88  cuts,  85 

PrJmer,  (First  Book  of  Reading  Series) 48  pages,  107  cuts,  S6 

First  Reaaer,  (Second  Book  of  Reading  Series) ....  84  pages,  132  cuts,  40 

Second  Reader,  (Tlilrd  Book  of  Reading  Series) . .  .154  pages,  100  cuts,  60 

Fnt.  Third  Reader,  (Fourth  Book  Reading  Series)  S16  pages.  Tt  cuts,  80 

Third  Reader,  (Fifth  Rook  of  Reading  Series) 264  pages,  142  cuts,  90 

int.  Fourth  Reader,  (Sixth  Book  Reading  Series)  .812  pages,  65  outs,  1  10 

Fourth  I^eader,  (Seventh  Book  of  Reading  Series)S60  pages,  164  cuts,  1  85 

Fifth  Reader,  (Eighth  Book  of  Reading  Series). . .  .540  pages,  208  cats,  1  80 


These  Readers,  although  first  published  only  seven  years  ago,  have  proved  to 
the  sattsiaction  of  prominent  educators  that  Sliill  in  Reading  and  a  knowledge  ot 
the  Natural  Scienctv  can  be  acquired  at  the  same  time. 

They  have  already  been  oificially  adopted  by  the  following  States,  viz:  Indiana, 
Kansas,  (California,  Nevada,  and  Maryland.  The  State  Board  of  Education  ol 
California  have  recently  readopted  Wiilson's  Readei-s  for  a  period  of  four  years. 
They  have  been  oiBcially  recommended  in  Oregon,  Washington  Territory  and 
Utah. 

Hon.  John  Swett,  State  Superintendent  of  California,  says:  "Wiilson's  Readers 
and  Spellers  have  stood  the  test  of  the  school -room,  and  nave  exceeded  the  roo«t 
sanguine  expectations  of  those  who  favored  their  adoption.  A  great  majority  of 
the  teachers  are  fully  satisfied  that  Wiilson's  Readers  mark  a  new  era  in  common 
school  Instruction.  By  the  children,  whose  keen  percej3tions,  unbiased  by  prej- 
udices, olten  lead  to  the  very  best  conclusions,  these  Koulers  have  been  hailed 
with  universal  delight.*' 

The  Hon.  Isaac  T.  Goodnow,  State  Superintendent  of  Kansas,  says :  "(Consider- 
ing the  amount  of  reading  matter.  Illustrations,  paper,  and  style  of  binding,  they 
are  the  cheapest  Readers  extant." 

The  lion.  L.  Van  Bokkelen,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  Ma> 
ryland,  says :  "My  apprehension  lest  they  should  prove  better  adapted  for  teach- 
ing Natural  History  than  for  elocutionary  reading,  has  been  removed,  and  it 
gives  me  pleasure  to  say  that  I  am  convinced  that  while  making  good  elocution- 
ists, valuable  inl'onnaticn  is  imparted  to  the  chil<ireu  by  the  use  ot  this  series.*' 

The  Hon.  Edward  Ballard,  Superinteni^ent  of  Common -Schools,  State  of  Maine, 
says :    "  Whoever  uses  these  works  according  to  the  plan  of  the  author,  will  find 
them  among  the  most  valuable  auxiliaries  in  this  part  of  education.    Their  vari- 
#008  merits  entitle  them  to  wide  circulation." 

The  Hon.  David  K.  Camp,  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  of  (Con- 
necticut, says:  "  These  Headers  beem  so  constructed  and  iirrange<l  as  to  avoid 
the  oblections  which  have  before  been  raised  to  ^Scientific  Readers.'  and  to  com- 
bine  all  that  is  necessary  in  Elcmeutnry  Instruction  in  Reading,  and  in  the  prin- 
ciples of  Elocution,  with  systeniutic  instruction  in  Natural  Science." 

A  beautiful  Pictorial  Circular,  containing  sample  pages,  and  a  full  desiriptioB 

WILLSON'S  READERS  AND  SPELLERS 

sent  on  application.    Teachers  and  School  Ofiicers  desiring  to  introduce  the  aboye 
books  are  requested  to  correspond  with 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS,  Publishers, 

Franklin  Squark,  New  York. 
Or  W.  P.  ROOEBS,  Ag't  for  Indiana, 

tf  P.  O.  Box  20,  Indianapoub,  Ikd. 
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1.    FRENCffS  COMMON  SCHOOL  ARITHMETIC. 

COXPLKTING   THE    AUTHOB^S   CoUBfiB   OF   WbXTTXN   ASTBlCBTia 

voB  Common  Schools. 


This  book  fumishea  a  complete  course  of  sindy  in  the  subject  of  Written 
or  Slate  Arithmetic  for  Common  Schools,  and  other  schools  using  but  one 
text-book.  Neither  time  nor  expense  has  been  spared  in  its  preparation  : 
and  in  all  the  essential  points  of  a  good  text-book  it  is  confidently  believed 
to  be  far  superior  to  any  similar  work  yet  published. 

The  book  is  divided  into  twelve  chapters,  embracing  in  their  order,  the 
subjects  of  Integers,  Decimals,  Compound  Numbers.  Factors  and  Multiples, 
Fractions,  Converse  Operations.  Percentage,  Proportions,  Powers  and  Roots, 
Progressions,  Mensuration,  and  Examination,  and  Miscellaneous  Problems, 
the  whole  followed  by  a  Manual  of  Methods  JEtnd  Suggestions  for  the  UbO  of 
Teachers. 

The  book  is  beautifully  illustrated  with  outs  and  diagrams,  and  in  styles 
of  ^pe  and  mechanical  execution  it  challenges  comparison. 

The  attention  of  live,  progressive  teachers  is  especially  invited  to  the 
many  new  and  valuable  features  of  this  work.  The  radical  changes  f^om 
the  stereotyped  plan  of  other  works  upon  the  same  subject  are  the  result  of 
long  experience,  extended  observation,  careful  study,  and  a  thorough  ac- 
quaintance both  with  schools  and  business  ;  and  they  are  destined  to  work  a 
onange  in  methods  of  teacbinff  that  shall  result  in  making  (what  all  previ- 
ous methods  have  failed  to  do;  good,  practical  Arithmeticians. 

Price  $1.     Liberal  Terms  for  BkcammaMon  or  IiUraduction. 

Dr.  Frenches  full  series  consists  of  the  following  books  : 

I.  First  liessons  tn  If  nmbers,    10  mo.   40  cents. 

II«  Elementarir  Art tlftmetlc  tor  tlie  Slate.    16  mo.   60  cents. 

III.  neatal  Art  th  me  tie.    (In  Press.) 

IV.  Oommoii  Sclkool  Arltnmetlo.    18 mo.    $1. 

V.  AcaAemlo  Arithmetic.    (In  preparation.) 

2.    NO.  VI.   OF  HARPiR'S  WRITING-BOOKS. 

WITH 

HAROINAL  DRAWING  LESSONS. 

Ck>MPL]STINa  THE  COMMON  SCHOOL  COUBSE  OF  THIB  SSRIBS. 


Teachers  are  well  aware  that  children  are  fond  of  making  pictnresi  and 
that  exercises  in  drawing  improve  a  person's  hand- writing,  and  vice  versa. 
Drawing  has  not  been  generally  intrcnlaced  into  schools,  because  no  snitable 
books  oonld  be  obtained,  and  few  teachers  are  competent,  withoat  a  book,  to 
give  instruction  in  the  art ;  these  books,  however,  are  snccessfnlly  used  in 
schools  whose  teachers  have  little  or  no  knowledge  of  drawing. 


^very  letter  being  formed  upon  geometrical  principles  of  unvarying  pro- 
portions. 

The  drawing-lessons  commence  with  straight  lines  of  the  same  slope  as 
the  main  lines  of  the  writing,  and  progress,  step  by  step,  through  straight 
and  curved  lines,  geometrical  forms,  architecture  and  foliage,  perspective, 
figures  of  animals,  persons,  etc.  Rules  and  directions  are  printed  upon  the 
cover  of  each  book,  making  each  number  complete  in  itself: 

Price  per  Dozen^  $2.    Liberal  Terms  for  IntroducUon. 

HAEPEK  k  BROTHBBS,  PnUMiers, 
tf  Vmnkita  ^tuatf  New  T«rk« 

W.  P.  ROGEBS,  P.  0.  Box  20,  Indianapolis,  Ind., 

General  Agent  for  introduction,  of  Harper  A  Brothers'  books,  in  Indiana. 
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PRIRTimi  m  POBIISHING  NOOSE, 

8.  E.  Cor.  Meridian  and  Circle  Streets^ 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


J.  BL  TILFORD,      -      -      -      Superintendent. 


^HI8  BSBtAblishment  1b  a  Joint  Stock  Company,  established  for  the  purpose  of 
doing  a  FIRST  CLASS 

JOB,  9EWSPAFEB,  BOOK  AHD  MAGAZIBE  FBIBTIB&  AHD 

FTJBLISEIirG, 

IB  Bverjr  Style  and  Variety. 

Haying  extended  flkollities,  we  are  ready  to  contract  tor  ahy  description  of 
Printing.  For  the  reliability  of  the  Establishment  to  All  all  contracts  they  may 
enter  into,  we  would  refer  to  the  fbllowing  pabllshers,  who  are  principal  Stock- 
holders in  the  Concern : 

W.  W.  DOWLjyO,  PubUth^i^'*  The  LUtU  Saw^r,"  'MorMng  Fa<0A«"  dbe. 

HON.  G,  W.  B088,  LaU  Sup&rinUnden*  cf  P%M/U  JmttrvOton,  and  PubliUker  of 
*'  Tke  Indiana  School  Journal  and  TtetehorV 

PBOF.  A.  O  BHORTRIDGK,  SupoHnUndoni  of  tho  /ndkmapoUs  PmiUU  Sehooi; 
and  JSMithor  of  'Ihs  JAttU  Ch4^.^'  d>c 

O  VID  BUTLEB,  PrsUdon*  Board  of  IHreetort  JTorth  WeaUm  OhrUMan  UMoerH^ 

This  Establishment  is  one  of  the  first  of  the  kind  in  the  West,  in  point  of  Ou^oe- 
Uff  for  doing  work  and  quality  of  the  work  done.  We  are  now  issuing  a  number  of 
publications,  among  which  are 

Telegpraph  (daily).  Telegraph  (weekly). 

Future  (weekly).  Mocking  Bird  (weekly). 

Mirror  (weekly).  Journal  of  Commerce  (weekly). 

Indianapolis  Sun  (weekly).  Western  Independent  (weekly) 

Masonic  Advocate  (monthly).       Christian  Monitor  (monthly). 
The  Explorer  (monthly).  Little  Chief  (monthly). 

Christian  Record  (monthly).  Odd  Fellows' Talisman  (monthly) 

American  Housewife  (monthly)    Phonic  Advocate  (monthly). 
Indiana  School  Journal  (mo.)         Morning  Watch  (monthly). 

Those  desiring  any  description  of  printing  done,  are  invited  to  give  us  a  caU,  and 
paritoB  ai  a  dUtaneo  doeiroua  of  any  ir^/lormaii&n  in  regard  toprinUng^  are  in/oiUd 
$0  oorroopond  Assly.    Address, 

THE  IHDIANAPOUS  PRIHTUTG  AMD  PUBUSH1H6  HOUSE, 

IndlanapollSt  Ind* 
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W«.  S.  WOOXON.  K.  L.  TALBOT. 

INDIANAPOLIS  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  WORKS, 

115  East  Washington  Street. 

WM.  S.  WOOTOKT  &  CO., 


Moaubcturen  »nd  Deslen  In  ft  gre»t  variety  of  the  lac«it  Improved 

School  Desks  and  SuatSi  Settees,  Teachent*  Desks,  Map 
aod  Chart  Supports,  Ink  Waiters, 

And  General  Bchool  Merchnddlse. 
Wb  also  minnfkiitarc  to  order  all  klnda  at  OIBee  FnrDltnre.  Charch  and  Ball 
SeaWnga,  et«. 


lUutniM  Clmtar, 


STYLES  AND  FBICE8. 


m 

INDIANA     STATE     UNIVERSITY, 

Bt.OOMINGTON,    IIVD. 


TiltiM  PrM  hr  M  to  ctcit  DcparlHcnl  •f  the  [Dlvcrsllf. 


TbeneitTerm  begins  S«rt«nBbcrI7(bi  18TW<  l.ad]eg  ■dmllb-d  to  all  (t 
College  Classes  and  Normal  UeiiartmeaC.  Military  Science,  Had  practical  CIt 
Eoglneerlng  a»  taugbt,  as  well  as  ttae  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teacblng. 

For  rartber  iDlorniatian,  address 

W.  HANN4MAN,  RET.  C.  NDTT,  D.  D., 

Presidant  if  Board  Traatcos,  [l-lyl  President,  BloomiDglen. 

German  in  Public  Schools. 


Cbeap.  clear,  cemprohensWe,  and 

THOROUGHLY  PEAOTIOAL  TEXT-BOOKS, 

SuocesBfully  Hsad  in  many  Public  Schools. 

t^  With  moDh  QtmtMi  SeripL   ^ 

AHN,  OenHao  Primer.    SO.Se. 

AHN,  Budlmenta  of  the  Oerman  LanKUMa.   tO.W. 

AHN,  Uetbod  of  the  German  Laneuafce.    With  Pronunciation  bj  J.  C- 

Oetilschlseger.    Part  I.  fOSO,  Part  II.  glM,  complele,  tlM. 
AHN.  Oerman  Hand  writing.    tOM. 
QBAUEBT,  Manual  of  the  Oerman  LanKuase.    Part  I.  $9  W,  Firl 

S0.40,  comijiple,  tO.70. 
QBAOBBT,  Flrat  German  Header.    $0  BO. 
GBATTEBT,  Beoond  German  Beader.   $0.01). 

DascHptlTe  Lists  free.  Single  spHcimen  copies  sent  to  Teachen  postpaid  apon 
receipt  of  half  price. 

Largeat  slock  of  OERUAN  DICTIONARIES  at  all  prices,  and  largausortmeot 
of  Grammars,  Dictloaarles,  Seaders,  etc.,  for  the  stuilj  of 

All   IHod«rn  ■junKnaxeK. 

Catalocues  free.  All  orders  for  Qernian,  FrvDcL,  and  Ensllih  Book*  and  Peri- 
odical! piomplly  mied. 

T-Sra 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

EitabUahed  in   1837. 

Maniiraetaren  of  superior  Bells  at  ndueed  priett,  tor 

Chiii'Clie!i,Scbc»la.  Ac.,ur  pare  Bell  netal.  mounted 

with  our  Patent  Sotary  Sanffinat,  and  warranted  equal  in 

Purity  0/  lit.ll.  7b«.  FlnUk,  and  Dnrabttlty  to  anf  made 

,logue  uuil  Prlce-Llet  sent  free. 

Address  VANDUZEN  A  Tirx, 

t  IM  d  IM  X.  SKKUtd  SI.,  OfneliHuM,  Ohio. 


I  ■  ■      I       ■    I      hm   - ■    ■  ...  ,1 

CORNELL'S  OEOGRAPHIOAL  SERIES, 

IN  THREE  BOOKS. 


I.    PBIM ABY  GEOQRAPHT.    New  edition.    SmaU  4to,  96  pages.    16  Maps. 
Beautifally  illastrated.    Price  90  cents. 

riNTERldEDIATB  GEOGRAPHY.  New  edition.   Large  4to,  96  pages.  IT 
TT      )     elegant  Maps  and  Map  Drawing.    Price,  $1.60. 
"•     IgRAMMAB-SCBOOL GEOGRAPHY.  New  edition.  Large 4to,184pages. 

[    81  Maps.    Same  grade  as  Intermediate,  but  much  fuller.    Prlce»  $1.75. 

in.    PHYSICAL  GEOGRAPHY.    Described  on  opposite  page. 

We  would  respectfully  call  the  attention  of  teachers  and  Boards  of  Bduoatloa 
to  the  fact  that,  with  the  publication  of  our  New  Physical  Geography,  we  are 
enabled  to  offer  the  most  thorough  and  complete  series  of  Geographies,  oobl- 
prised  in  three  books,  to  be  found  in  the  American  market.  Also  that  we  hare 
two  different  books  to  select  trom  for  the  second  series— one  being  ful'er  in  details 
than  the  other,  but  no  higher  In  grade—thus  adapting  the  series  to  the  wants  of 
any  course  of  study.    Send  for  Special  Circular  giving  ftiU  particulars. 


D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Also  Publish: 

CORNELL'S  OUTLINE  ^APS.    Neat,  durable,  and  cheap. 

i^PLBTON*8  ARITHHBTIC.   New,  up  to  the  times  and  increasing  rapidly Js 

ciroulation. 
QUACKENBOS'S  GBAMHARS,  COMPOSITION,  and  RHETORIC.    The  Rhet- 
oric b  used  in  197  oat  of  the  148  Academies  teaching  that  branch  In  the  State 

of  New  York. 
QUACKBNBOS'S  HI8TOBIB8.    Brought  down  to  the  present  Admlntstratlon. 

Very  entertaining  in  style,  and  Aree  trom  political  and  religions  pr^udioes. 
QUACKIOrBOS'S  NATUBAL  PHILOSOPHY.    PzoBoanoed  the  booib  on  Fhjwl' 

eal  Selenees,  by  thoee  who  hare  nsed  it. 
TOUMAN*8  CHmciSTBY.   Up  to  date.  Not  encumbered  by  techBieahtiBi,  yet 

setentlio. 
HUXLEY  AND  YOUMAN*S  PHYSIOLOGY.    "By  Atf  the  bett  work  of  t^ 

kind  I  have  seen."— Dr.  Austiv  Plimt,  Jr. 
HABKSBBS'S  LATIN  AND  GBBBK  SBBIBS.   Used  In  nearly  aU  oer  leeA- 

Ing  Classical  Institntlons. 
HADLBY'S  GREEK  GBAMMAB.   AU  leading  CoUeges  nse  It. 

raBKGH.  QBEMAN.  SPANISH.  ITALIAN,  HBBMW.  and  SYRIAC  QBAlf. 
K AB8,  BKADXatB,  PHBA8B-BOOEB.  and  DICTIOKABIBS.  {St4  Oil- 
elp^M). 

Teachers  and  School-ollloers  are  reepeotftolly  inylted  to  address  as  on  mattcvi 
eonneeted  with  the  introdnetlon  and  nee  of  our  pnblleationa.  Immediate  atten- 
tion will  be  given  to  any  letters  or  orders  with  which  we  are  Ikrored,  and  the 
most  satlsfkctory  terms  will  be  made  for  introduction.  A  J>—eripUn€  Ocrtatogus 
embracing  all  our  reliable  and  popular  Text-Books,  with  prices,  will  be  mailed* 
postage  prepaid,  on  i^pplication.  Lists  of  Schools,  of  Teachers,  and  Sehool* 
officers.  Circulars,  etc,  are  requested  in  return.  Persons  ordering  are  requested 
to  be  particular  to  give  their  post-office  address  in  full. 

Those  yistting  New  York  are  cordially  invited  to  call  and  examine  oar  exten- 
aive  assortment  of  Text-Books. 

10g^  Specimen  copies  of  any  of  the  above  works  will  be  mailed  to  teachers 

suid  school-officers,  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduction,  at  reduoed 

rates.  Address 

GEO.  H.  TWISS, 

Columbus,  Ohio, 

10-tf.  Agent  for  Central  States. 


JUST  PUBUaasD; 
FIRST  LE<IB0)(8  IK  BEHTiL  IND  WBITTEn  IKITHHBnC 

Ttala  volume  conLslns  ISO  pagea,  and  la  pratiablj'  tbi  haniltoiimt  Primary 
Sebool-book  yet  liaued.  No  exprnte,  el^^o^  In  thf  drsKing  or  engraving  of  cDtt, 
ttma  been  eparpd  U>  make  1U  llloitnclona  at  otfruclte)  and  ttaWW  ai  poulble. 
The  book  ii  intcDded  for  uie  In  Primarf  olaisea  wbore  od«  book  only  la  dctlred 
aod  Tor  this  iiurjuie  It  can  bave  no  Eiiual.  Now  rrady.  PiiOf,  ¥)eU.  Liberal 
Mnni  (br  Introdaotloa.  and  simple  coplea  Ibr examination. 
JtTBT  BEAD7: 

FIRST  STEPS    IN    MUSIC. 

Bslng  a  Grand  Course  of  Inxiructian  In  Miialc  for  Common  Bchoola. 

:By  03i:o.   n.  T-ooiwre. 

Tbli  aeA**  preaenU  a  tlmnle  course  or  Enstruction  lb  Uaslc.  adapted  to  U» 
Pilmary  daises  in  our  scbools.  It  preaenU  th«  simple  radlmenta  ot  ihe  inblect 
Ib  a  pracresalTe  coun;  of  e-'iy  exercises.  accomnaDleil  witb  such  ioslractlon  la 
will  make  the  vay  clear  alike  to  tbe  uaober  and  papll.  Id  four  btraka.  Koa.  I 
•Bd  I  now  raadj.    Price  IG  cents  each. 

IN  PBES3.— TU  BE  PUBLISHED  BHORTLT: 

A  SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES, 


Tbiawork  is  mrthodicallT  arranged  with  a 
-tioii.  and  ac«oaipanled  bv  comprehf  nslvc  revle 
or  tbe  causes  aud  ronncctlon  of  tbe  eventaor  A 
ttatad  with  partralu,  map*,  plans,  etc.   The  hlstc 

inglbefollowlogqunlltiea:    Up  to  rt ate  In  point  t ,  ._^ 

aMtBtireoT  present  view*  of  American  Ulsiorj:  so  methodically  ai..,.s^_  _ 
ba available  at  a  practical  irorklng  T<*xt-Ilooli ;  tpptible  lb  tone;  and  simple  and 
dti^t  In  style;  The  irork  will  baaa  floe  a  spKlmen  of  the  book  manullkctam'B 
art  aa  It  Is  iioaalble  tomake. 

KBATtLT  REACT. 

GREEK  PRAXIS:  OR  CREEK  FOR  BEGINNERS. 

Hy  J.  A  Mpenocr,  B.  T.  T>., 

ProfMaor  of  the  Greek  lAnsuan  and  Ltteratora  In  the  College  of  tbo  Qty  of 

New  York, 

It  will  oomprlse  «aav  leaaona  Id  Ortbograpby.  Elymologj,  aad  Greek  reading 

eierclsea,  together  wllh  Notei  and  a  Vocabulary. 

k  New  Tliluc  li  Slalw.— The  Isf  rleaa  Priaarr  SthMl  SlalM. 

,  A  Dorelty,  fumisliTngto  the  pupil  emplDyment,  amuiemeDt  aod  Instraotloa  In 
ezercl-e>  ul  tbe  highest  Importance.    Bend  for  circular. 

STIRDMD  TEXT-BOOKS.— THR  llSUClir  GDDCITIOVIL  MinS. 

The  attention  of  Tcacbers  and  Bebool  Oneera  la  Invited  to  the  eioellenoe  of 
thia  popular  series  aa  a  whola.  It  comprises  a  full  line  of  freeb.  well  rraded  and 
beaalinilly  apd  labstantlally.  m  an  ul  act  u  red  Text -Book  a,  among  which  are  tbe 
{Talon  Beadera,  Robison's  Hatheraatloa,  Kerl's  Grammars,  Webater'a  DloUon- 
arlea.  Gray'a  Botanlei.  Spencerian  Co;iy-Books.  BetaJl  price  reduced  to  IS  centa. 
Wlllaon'a  Hialorles,  Faaquelle's  Freocb  Counw,  Woodbury's  German  Course, 
Colton>«  Geographies,  and  many  other  well  known  Works, 

Mir'nie  lllnstrated  CaUlogne,  descrlptlveof  Tbe  Amerioon  Educational  Se- 
ries of  School  and  College  Text-Books,  and  Tbe  EducaliODal  Be  porter,  a  band- 
some  publicaCloD  full  at  useful  Information,  mailed  free  to  any  address. 

QT'l.^rrespondenco  relating  to  books  (br  Introduction  or  examination  In  Ohio, 
IHDiaMA,  Kbhtccki  aod  TIHHiBtiia,  will  receive  prompt  atlenlion.addreaaed  to 

10  M.  R.  BARNARD,  Gbhirai.  Aoekt, 

OfHM  at  Bowea,  Btawart  *  Ca.'a.  ■■Mlauipalla,  ■■«. 
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^5.         GOOD   •WA.TOHES         88. 

AV  OI«J»  PHICES. 

As  tne  Sole  Agents  In  tbe  VMted  SiaUt  for  the  Liverpool  Watch  CompAny,  we 
are  authorized  Dy  them  to  c\o%q  oat  a  large  line  of  European  Watchss^  ChtUns, 
<Ae.  now  in  stock,  /or  OasA,  at  pHcM  n^Mr  btfwrt  knwiD%.  All  beaatU'ul,  in  flnUh, 
artistic  In  design,  reliable  for  accurate  time,  durublr,  and  of  the  laU%i  Mtiles, 
Every  Watch  vnll  be  retailed  at  less  than  cost  of  Importation,  and  forwarded 
securely  packed,  preoald.  to  anv  part  of  the  country  on  receipt  of  price.  Money 
can  be  sent  to  us  by  Express,  witn  orders  for  Express  Company  to  return  goods 
or  cash,  which  will  secure  promptnett  and  sa/<ely  to  purchaser.  Among  our  list 
will  be  fourd— 

A  Beautiful  English  Silver.  Solid  Double  Case  Watch,  genuine  English  taU 
plate  jewi'Ied  movements,  adjustt^d  regulator,  steel  cut  hands,  engine  turned 
nerl,  correct  and  serviceable  artlcli^,  large  or  small  size.  In  complete  runnlns 
order,  with  an  elegant  Gent*s  Vest  Chain,  Locket  and  Key,  all  complete,  mailed 
free  fbr «  $5. 

A  Very  Handsome  Watch  in  fine  18  karat  Gold  Plated  Double  Cases— Imitation 


THE  ORIDE  GOLD  WATCH 

In  Massive  Orlde  Gold  Double  Hunting  Magic  Spring  Cases,  elegantly  engraved, 
or  engine  turned,  Genuine  Patent  Lever  Movements,  full  Jeweled,  regulated  and 
warranted  to  keep  correct  time,  and  wear  equal  to  Gold,  precisely  like  in  ap- 
pearance, make,  finish,  and  brilliancy  of  color  to  iPSOO  Gold  watch.  One  of  these 
spteTMlieC  Watches  will  be  forwarded  by  mall /res  to  any  address,  In  handsome 
morocco  case,  lined  with  velvet  and  satin,  (Ladles'  or  Gent's  size  Watch,)  for 
only $ia. 

Genuine  American  Watches  of  all  grades,  in  Gold  or  Sliver  Cases,  from  $18  np 
to  $S00.  Other  Good  Watches  equalh*  low.  With  every  Club  of  six  Watches  of 
any  kind,  we  send  one  extra  of  same  Kind  free,  as  a  premium  to  getter  up  oi  the 
Club.  A  superior  stock  of  Genuiue  Oridt-  Gold  Chalus,  from  $2  to  $6  each  war- 
ranted fully  Equal  to  Gold  in  brilliancy  of  color,  wear,  Ac.  Bills  of  over  OSt 
collected  on  delivery,  f  12  and  less  must  be  cash  in  P.  O.  money  orders,  or  regis- 
tered letters,  at  our  risk.  Address  all  orders 

CUAS.  P.  NORTON  &  CO.,  Importers  of  Watches,  Ac. 

86  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

Established  1867.  104y. 

IMPROVED 

FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE. 

$1S.50  clear  profit  per  day.  S75.00  per  week.  $300  per  month  made  easy  hv  anv 
Lady  or  Gentleman  introducing  this  Genuine  and  Original  Old  Favorite.  With 
Its  many  new  an<l  practical  additions,  miiking  the  most  complete  combination  of 
valuable  and  useful  Improvements  ever  effected  in  anyone  Mucbine.  The  em- 
bodiment of  extreme  simplicity,  efllciency  and  utility,  entirely  difl*erent  In  modU 
and  design  from  any  low  priced  machine.  It  is  the  mostbervicea  ile, elegant  and 
reliable  Family  bewing  Machine  ever  invented,  gives  perfect  sutisfuction  where- 
ever  intro4luced.  Has  received  Premiums.  Stood  the  test  of  ten  vears  and  is  fril- 
ly approved  by  every  familv  who  have  them  in  use.  Is  noiseless,  makes  the 
strong  and  betfutil'ul  Elastic  Lock  Stitch,  with  wonderful  rapidity  and  certainty. 
Sews  anvthiuga  needle  will  go  through,  from  the  finest  to  the  thickest  fabric, 
firm  and  neat,  with  ease.  Ui^es  all  kinds  of  silk  or  thread  direct  from  the  spool; 
Is  improved  with  new  self-acting  feed,  spring  tension,  self-guider,  and  uses  the 
adjustable  straight  needle,  perpendicular  motion,  with  powerful  lever  action, 
posseees  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  best  high  priced  machines  condensed,  with- 
out their  complications  or  fault.  Samples  ofsewina;  sent  free  on  receipt  of  stamp. 
For  certific'nt(>s,  etc.,  see  descriptive  pamphlets,  mnilfd  free.  A  thorough  practi- 
oal  Sewing  Machine  for  family  nse~*'Tribune."  A  very  strong  and  reliable  ma- 
chine, at  a  low  price.— ''Standard."  This  beautiful  sewlnir  mnehlne  is  one  of  tbe 
most  Ingenious  pieces  of  mechanism  ever  invented.—'*  l>emocrat,"  Ga.  WorUi 
many  times  its  cost  to  any  family.—**  N.  Y.  Weekly."  It  is  quite  a  new  machine 
with  its  many  late  improvements,  and  sews  with  astonishing  ease,  rapidity  and 
neatness.— *'Kepublloan,  N.  Y."  Single  machines,  as  samples,  selected  with  care 
for  fomily  use,  with  everything  complete,  sent  to  any  part  of  the  country  per  ex- 
press, packed  in  a  strong  wooden  box,  free,  on  receipt  of  price,  ^  00.  Ssfe  de- 
livery  of  goods  guaranteed.  Forward  cash  by  regi^tered  letter,  or  P.  O.  money 
order,  at  our  risk.  Agents  wantefl,  male  or  female,  everywhere.  New  pam- 
phlets containing  extra  liberal  inducements,  sent  free. 

Address  Family  Sewing  Machine  Co.  office,  86  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

10-ly. 
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A.  S.  BARNES  &  00."$  NEWEST  BOOKS. 


lilttle  Speeches  for  Little 
Folks. 

the  Child  s  Speaker. 

BT  C0A.8.  NORTHSND,  A.K., 

Author  Of 
••Little  Speaker/'  "Little 
Orator,'»  "National  Ora- 
tor," *'EntertainIng  Dia- 
loffuea."  "Teacher's  As- 
afBtant,"  Ac. 

FublUhB'l  Juns  90. 1870. 

An  Entirely  New  Selection 

n>r  the 

Very  You  nicest  Pupils. 
Price  «0  Cenia.  post-paid. 

"  Old  Baaiago  Linki." 
This  epttheli,  applied 
flnt  in  derUion,  has  be- 
come almost  a  term  of  af- 
ftetioa,  often  used  play- 
fully by  the  warmest 
friends  of  the  "  Diagram 
Grammar."  Prof.  Clark 
is  Just  issuing  an  entirely 
nevr  book. 

6brk's  Nonnal  Grammar, 

Pries  ${,  post  paid, 
Em  bracing 

THX  PKKFBOTED  8T8TXIC, 

with  all  the  features  of 
detail  that  were  objected 
to  by  the  mo»t  rarping 
cjitics  of  his  older  books 
removed,  or  made  unoij^ee- 
tionable. 

*Our  Country,  'tis  of  Thee.' 
A  NEW  HISTORY 

^ OP  THE 

1^IT£D    STATES, 

For  Sobooh  ft  Aoadomiei. 

BY  WM.  SWINTON, 

The  celebrated  War  Cor- 

responilenf, 
JSTotD  Prnfeeaor  in  the  Uni- 

vertity  of  California. 
Almost  Ueudy. 

Art  Principles. 

Th(^  Aiceiican  Drawin^^  Book. 

BT  J.  O.  CHAPMAN,  N.A. 

A  Manual  lor  the  Ama- 
teur, and  Basis  of  Study 
for  the  Professional  Art- 
Ut.  Adapted  lor  Schools 
and  Private  Instruction. 
Price  $6. 

To  be  had  of  dealers;  or 
firom  the  Puidsbers,  by 
mail,  post-paid,  on  re- 
ceipt of  price. 


The  Perfection  of  Com- 
mon School  Books. 

INDEPENDENT 

SERIES  OF  REiLDERS. 
BT    J.   KADISON   WATSOM. 

In  Five  Numbers. 

AJUematee  of  the  '*yaUon<a 

SerieeV 

This  beautiful,  compact 
a*  d  cheap  series  furnishes 
the  most  available,  attrac- 
tive, and  practical  course 
for  Common  Schools. 

They  embraoe 

Ma  NT  IMPROTXICXNTS 

not  found  in  any  other 
Series  extant. 

The  entire  ret,  for  ex- 
amination, post-paid, 

Tkoo  DoUare. 

Smith's  Etymology,  Abri jgoi 

In  response  to  many 
calls  for  a  smaller  and 
cheaper  manual  on  the 
plan  of  the  celebrated 

Complete  Etymology, 

BT  WX.  W.  SMITH, 

the  same  author  has  pre- 
pared a 

Oondensed  Etymology, 

For  Common  Schools. 

Price  76  eente^ 

embracing  all  the  princi- 
pal derivations  from  the 

AnglO'Saeoon,  WeUh, 

Gothio,  French, 

Gaelic,  Dutch, 

German,  Swediah, 

Jtalifin,  Latin, 

Danieh,  Greek. 

Echoes  from  Fonigii  Cipitab- 

J^RENCH-pERMAN. 
WORMAJ^'S 

Oonyersation  Manualg 

For  Schools  and  Private 
Students. 

1.  **Scho  de  Paria,**  or 
French  Idaho,  $1.25. 

S.  "Deutaches  Mcho,^*  or 
German  JSoho,  $1  25. 

On  an  Entirely  New  Plan. 


The  Story  of  ttao  Roeks. 
A  FonrteenWoelci'  Cohzm 

GEOLOGY. 

BT  J.  DOBKAN  BTBBi:.S,  AJC 

Author  of  '*14  Weeks"  in 

ALL  THE  SCIENCES. 

(MAraUdfor  BremUv^  Im- 

ddUy,   fntereat,  M- 

etruetion,  in  rare 

deoree. 

60,000  Volumes  Sold  Al- 

ready. 

'Monarch  of  ail  It  Surveys.* 

A  NEW  BOOK 

BB.  OHARLEB  BAYIBS. 

"  Davibs'  Subvbtino  »• 

has  been  for   heeniy-eim 

Cra  the  standard  text- 
k.without  material  re> 
vision.  The  Professor  has 
DOW  re-written,  to  com- 
plete his  "New  Series*' 
and  the  labors  of  an  on- 
tiring  lifetime, 

Danes'  New  Somyiig. 

Price  $2  60,  poat-paid. 
Special  Notice. -Important. 

ME^No  possible  ciiango 
of  editions  in  Davies' 
works  hereafter. 

EDITIONS  DE  LUXE. 
FBOF.  EDW.  SBABUfG, 

Editor  of  the  ^^ 

&ASS  TnU^ILS  AE27Sn> 

Contemplates  editing  a 
full  series  of  the  l>^t 
Latin   and   Greek 
Authors  in  sim- 
ilar style. 
The  next  in  course  will  bo 

HOMER  S  ILIAD, 

WUh  all  the  Great  Fea^rem 
To  be  published  in  a  tow 
months. 

The  Claaaica  qf  ChurcH 

Jiuaic. 

For  Congregational  Sing- 

ingt 

Hymns  Of  the  Chnrdi 

(HYICN8  AMDTUKB8.) 

Adopted  by  the  Synod  of 
the  Reformed  Church  of 
America;  and  extremely 
popular  with  all  denomi* 
nations  of  Christians. 

Price  IS.76,  poat-paid. 
To  Pastors  and  Choristers* 

for  examination,  $S. 


Publishing  Office.  Ill  and  113  William  St.,  New  York. 
9  Western  Branch,  III  State  St.,  Chicago,  III. 


BiTOLiTTioir  iir  School  Fu&KiTirBiiir 

l^ew  Patent  Qothlo  Desks,  with  QarTedBac^&polding  gUt  geat. 


2  A«tacmimTroTim«tilbfim-CuiT«d»aofc»  and  PaWnt  Foot  lt««f. 

ComfoTt,  Durablllt]!  uid  ■sauty  vtriui  STonnno  Shoulikrs,  CiuifrxD  Limbs,  ud 
Uncouth  Appiafahce.  Over  fBO.iWO.OO  wdtUi  of  our  SiiitiBg  in  the  Chiogo  SchooU. 
BvcT]'  Desk  Wakkantid. 

We  MMiiu&CIure  l)ie  I.aiio»«t  Vamibtt  of  Chalf    DeSkS,  ""i   f<"  DWTMCT  SCBOOU 

oBT  New  Patent  Adjustable,  that  cube  gnduatediosuu  miihciEhuorpupUi. 

^Andrews'  N«w  Patent  Non-Corrosive  Ink  Wella--^  or  which  poe* 

with  EHch  Desk,  eicepi  the  PrunaTTiii*!.      IB.OOOuiuie  ia  Chicuo  Scbodi.     Uied  in  ill  lb* 
Bal  Stiuoli,  Eu(  and  Wal.         J  •  — " 
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THE    niiST    EIOHT    ^UMSSRB    OF 

£]OI.EOTIO      SYSTEM 

—OF— 

PENMANSHIP. 

Bfetail  price,  16c.  per  copy.    Will  be  furnished  for  IntroducUon  at  10c.  per  copy^ 

White's  Graded  School  Arithmetics. 

I.    PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC, 

II.    INTERMEDIATE  ARITHMETIC, 

HI.    COMPLETE  ARITHMETIC. 


Especially  designed  for  Graded  Schools,  and  the  only  Series  yet  published 
'Which  combines  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic  in  a  practical  and  philosophical 
manner. 

•arEetaii  price  of  the  Primary,  S5  cts.;  of  the  Intermediate,  50  cts.;  of  the  Com- 
plete Arithmetic,  $1.00. 

Single  specimen  copies  sent  by  mail,  for  examination  with  a  view  to  introduc- 
tion: Primary  lor  25  cts  ;  Intermediate,  35  cts  ;  Complete  Arithmetic,  65  cts. 

Furnished  in  quantities  Tor  first  introduction.  Primary,  90  cts. ;  Intermediate, 
SScts.;  Complete  Arithmetic,  60  cts. 


u   mmm   • 


The  Eclectic  Series  of  Geographies, 

By  A.  Von  Steinwehr. 


No.  1,  The  Primary  Geography.    The  plan  of  this  book  is  natural : 

the  language  simple,  and  the  definitions  and  descriptions  exact.    Illustrated. 
Small  4to. 

No.  2,  The  Intermediate  Geography;  for  more  advanced  classes. 
It  contains  the  leading  principles  of  the  science*,  so  arranged  as  to  give  correct 
ideas  to  pupils  without  requiring  the  constant  aid  of  the  Teacher.  luU  instrttc- 
Uon9  in  Map  Drawing,    Illustrated.    Large  4to. 

No.  3,  The  School  Geography,  embraces  a  full  Mathematical,  Ph}rsi- 
cal,  Rnd  Political  description  of  the  Earth,  and  is  intended  for  the  highest  classea 
in  this  branch  of  study.    Illustrated.    Large  4to. 

The  Series  is  complete  in  these  three  books.* 


■*^^ 


Teachers  and  School  Ofllcers  contemplating  a  change  In  Text- Books  in 

their  Schools,  are  respectfully  requested  to  defer  a  aecibion  until  they  have  seen 
these  works.    Descriptive  circulars  mrnished  on  application  to  the  Publishers. 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO., 

*  Ciaoiaaiatl,  OUo. 
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ESTEirS  PROGRAMMEJIOCK  FOB  SCHOOLS. 

rArrBHTBII  JANVABT  11th,  IBTO. 

I>EICB]   $15. 

Tbla  li  an  eiaall«at  Btobt  Dai  tlme- 
plecv. 

It  li  an  Omamaiial  clock,  bclDg  pnt 
up  tn  >  btadMoui,  blKhlf  pomfied 
rOHWOOd  or  walnut  nniibed  cue, 
vltta  ebonr  edge. 

It  li  exllr  let  to  atrlke  any  d*alred 
proarsmme  of  exercliei  In  wbicta  tta« 

muHiplca  o(  Ive. 

Thm,  It  can  be  set  to  ttrlke  at  B :  00, 
B:<JK,  S:1S.  9:90.  9:iO,  eta.,  or  at  any 

glrea  a  single iiroke.  lite  b"  call-bell." 
When  once  arranged  It  needa  no 
obangtug,  except  as  the  order  of  ei- 
err.iHi  u  cbanged,  and  then  the 
ebange  It  fasUy  and  qalckl^  mada. 

The  machlneij  la  Tery  aimple  and 
can  not  estllygri  outer  order. 

The  mOTemrat  of  tbli  clock  la  an- 
prrlor  In  Bnltb,  the  metal  being 
extra  beary  and  tbe  platea  screwed 
tfigethvr  Instead    of  being  pinned  aa 


IFonr  of  your  new  Frorramme 
aocka  arf  now  In  u>e  In  Ibe  Cook 
<»nnty  Normal  School,  and  give 
unMra  tail^actiim.  Tbey  nerve  the 
double  office  or  time-keeper  and  con- 
stant moQltor,  U>  regulaia  the  dntlei 
.    So  aimple  In  their  conitructlon  as  to  render  them  wnaa- 

, ,  — J  will  soon  be  regarded  as  a  tiiu  mm  no*  In  the  furnltblng  of 

sohoola.  I8A  A,  8HURT1.KFF. 

Prln.  High  School  I>ept.  OMk  Co.  Konnal  BchOoL 
Ckieago,  JU.,  Apt.  n.  IBTO, 

Li  Poari,  IND.  Bept.  tS,  1870, 
BddUy  £rot\tri  A  AttU;— Tonr  clock  has  been  received  and  la  now  ticking 
Inttlly  swaj'  u  I  write.  It  rails  abort  not  a  whU  in  what  It  was  warrantsd  to 
perrorm.  r  would  not  tell  It,  if  I  conid  not  get  another,  fbr  fbur  times  Its  price. 
It  Is  Inraluable,  and  I  only  wonder  bow  we  leachrn  bare  been  able  to  get  along 
Without  It  until  the  pnsant  tlir-  " '- 


Address  aU  orders  to  HABI.ET  BKOTHBRR  *  ESTKLI., 

11-M  SoleHanufkaturers,  41  Uadison.Stnwt,  liblcago,  III. 

INDIANA     STATE     UNIVERSITY, 

BIL.OOnillS'OI'ON',    INX>. 

TiIIlM  Ftm  ftr  aD  la  «twj  DtfUtBcat  tf  tk«  CilTcnltT. 

e  next  Term  befrina  Jmmnmrj  idt  I87l> 

ge  Classes  and  normal  Department.    Military 

Engineering  are  taught,  aa  well  as  the  Theory  and  I 

For  Airtbar  InlormaUoa,  address 

W.  HANKAMAH, 

President  of  Board  Tmtteea 
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■  WEBSTER'S.  UNABRIDGED  DIOTIONART. 

10,O0U  WURDS  AND  MEANINGS  NOT  IN  OTHER  DICTIONARIES. 

3000  X:xk0vairiii«s.    IH^O  Paffes  Quarto. 

[Pretident  Walser,  of  Hanrard.] 

[W.  H.  PraMOtt»  fcli«  Hiitorian.1 

IDr.  Diok«  of  Soottsnd.] 

[«rohii  O.  WhIUter.] 
[Chancellor  Kent.] 


/Nlad  to  add mj  testimonj in  ita  fWvor. 
I^rery  scholar  knowi  its  value. 
rphe  most  complete  Diotionarj  of  the  language. 

fn)ie  best  guide  of  students  of  our  language. 
IJe  will  trax»f mlt  his  name  to  latest  posterity. 


LHymologioal  parts  sui'passas  anything  by  earlier  laborers. 

Xi  LG^orge  Bancroft.1 

V^earlng  relation  to  Language  Princlpia  does  to  Philosophy. 


L^  xeels  all  others  in  defining  s^^entific  terms. 
O  o  far  as  I  know,  best  dellning  Dictionary. 
n^  ake  it  altogether,  the  surpassing  work. 


[BUhu  Burritt.1 

[President  Hitchcock.  | 

[Horace  Mann.] 

[Smart,  the  English  OrthoBpist.] 

▲  necessity  for  every  intelligent  family,  student,  teacher  and  professional  man 
What  Library  is  complete  witnout  the  best  Englisn  Dictionary  f 

WfiBSTRR'S  TfATlONAt,  PICTORIAL.  DICTIONARC. 
1040  Pages  Octavo.    600  Engravings.    Price  i6*0O« 

The  work  is  really  a  g^m  of  a  IHoHonary,  Just  the  thing  for  the  million.— 
Annef^ioitn  JSdiuoaHfUutl  MontMu, 

Published  by  G.  *  U.  MfiiiRIAM,  Springfield,  Massachusetts.  Sold  by  all 
Booksellers.  li-lt 


BALLOU'S  OLYMPIC  BELLS, 

THE  NEW  OLYMPIC  G^^AlMES. 

Th£  bvst  exercise  ever  devised  for  enlarging  the  chest  and  giving  robust  health. 

Every  School,  College.  OfliGe  and  well -regulated  House  should  be  supplied  with 
these  bells.  They  are  adapted  alike  to  Mer^^  Womtn  and  Childr^m;  ana  na?e  been 
Idghly  reoommendtid  by  eminent  educators  and  piiysicians.  Price— $1.96  per  pair. 
To  teachers,  preachers,  or  porsous  wlbhing  to  act  as  Agents  in  introducing  them, 
we  will  send  two  pairs,  with  inatruotioos,  for  $2.  J$.  BALLOU, 

Patentee  and  Sole  Proprietor. 

lS-6m  ZanesviUe,  Ohio. 

MERRILL  &  FIELD, 

Booksellers,    Paper   Dealers, 

No.  5  East  Washington  Street, 

Are  prepared  to  furnish  Teachers  and  Pupils  and  everybody  with  anything  in  the 

BOOK   AND    STATIONERY    LINE. 

They  will  fbrward  any  Book  in  print,  by  Mall  or  Express,  at  OcOalogu^  J*Hcm. 

Teachj^rt  vtsjting  the  Wy  will  be  very  welcome  at 

1/-^  MJBBBILL  &  FJLELD'S. 


f 


APPROVED    SCHOOL    BOOKS, 

Published  by  E.  H.  BUTLER  &  CO., 

TSlo.   137   South   Fourth   Street,   Philadelphia.   Fa. 


MItchelPs  New  School  Gfoin^phtes. 

MITCH ELL»8  FlRix  LESSONS  IN 
GEOGRAPHY.  For  young  children. 
An  introduction  to  the  Author's  Pri- 
mary Geography.  With  Maps  and 
En  gray  in  ATS. 

MITCHELL'S  NEW  PRIMARY  GE- 
OGRAPHY Illustrated  by  90  Colored 
Maps  and  100  Engravings.  Designed 
a»  an  Introduction  to  the  New  Inter- 
mediate Geography. 

MITCHELL'S  NEW  INTERMEDIATE 
GEOGRAPHY.  For  the  use  of 
Schools  and  Academies.  Illustrated 
by  28  Copper-Plate  Maps  and  numer- 
ous Engravings. 

MITCHIjJlL'S  new  SCHOOL  GEOG- 
RAPHY AND  ATLAS.  ASvstemof 
Modem  Grography—Physicaf,  Politi- 
cal, and  Descriptive;  accompanied  by 
a  new  Atlas  oi  44  Couper-Plute  Mups, 
and  niustrated  bv200  Engravings. 

MITCHELL'S  NEW  PHYSICAL  GE- 
OGRAPHY. With  13  Copper-Plate 
Maps,  and  150  Engravings.  By  John 
Brocklesby.  A.M.,  Professor  of  Math- 
ematics in  Trinity  College. 

MITCHELL'S  NEW  OUTLINE  MAPS. 
A  series  of  Seven  Maps,  handsomely 
colored  and  mounted,  in  size  24  x  28 
inches,  except  the  Map  of  the  United 
States,  which  is  28  x  48  inches.  They 
clearly    and    fidly    represent,    at    a 

fiance,  the  Political  Boundaries, 
lountain  -  Systems,  River  -  Courses, 
Plateaus,  Plains,  and  Deserts  of  the 
Earth. 
MITCHELLS  NEW  ANCIENT  GEOG- 
RAPHY. An  entirely  new  work,  el- 
egantly illustrated. 

fiOODBlCH'S  SCHOOL  HISTTORIES. 

ILLUMTRATBD  BT  KDMRBOUfl  BNORiLVIlfOS. 

GOODRKH'S  AMERICAN  CHILD'S 
PICTORIAL  HISTORY  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES. 

GOODRKH'S  PICTORIAL  HISTORY 
OF  THE  UNITED  STATj-S.  A  Pic- 
torial History  of  the  United  States, 
with  notices  of  other  portions  of 
America.  By  S.  G.  Goodrich,  author 
ol  ••  Peer  Parley  Tales." 

GOODRICH'S  PICTORIAL  HISTORY 
OF  ENGLAND. 

GOODRICH'S  PICTORIAL  HISTORY 
OF  ROME 

GOODRICH'S  PICTORIAL  HISTORY 
OF  GREECE. 

GOODRICH'S  PICTORIAL  HISTORY 
OF  FRANCE. 

GOODRICH'S  PARLEY'S  C0M310N 
SCHOOL  HISTORY  OF  THE 
WORLD. 

GOODRI(JH»8  PICTORIAL  NATUR- 
AL HI.STORY. 

BINGHAM'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 
For  the  use  of  Schools  and  Academies. 
With  copious  parsing  exercises.    By 


William  Bingham,  A.M.,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Bingham  School. 

BINGHAM'S  LATIN  GRAMMAR.  A 
Grammar  of  the  Latin  Langaage.  For 
the  u6e  of  Schools.  With  exercises 
and  vocabularies.  By  Wm.  Bingham, 
A.M. 

BINGHAM'S  C^SAR.  Casar's  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Gallic  War.  With 
critical  and  explanatory  notes,  vocab- 
ulary, and  a  new  Map  of  Gaul  By 
WilHam  Bingham.  A.M. 

COPPEE'S  ELEMENTS  OF  LOGIC. 
Designed  as  a  Manual  of  Instruction. 
By  Henry  Copped.  LLD.,  President 
of  Lehigh  University. 

COPPEE'^  ELEMENTS  OF  RHETOR- 
IC. Designed  as  a  Manual  of  Instruc- 
tion.   By  Henrv  CoppcA,  LL  D. 

HOWS'  PRIMAkY  LADIES'  READ- 
ER. A  choice  and  varied  Collection 
of  Prose  and  Poetry,  adapted  to  the 
capacities  of  Young  Children.  By 
John  W.  S.  Uows,  Professor  of  Elocu- 
tion. 

HOWS'  JUNIOR  LADIES'  READER. 

HOWS'  LADIES'  READER. 

HOWS'  LADIES'  BOOK  OF  READ- 
INGS AND  RECITATIONS. 


fflartlDdato's  Series  of  Spellers. 

THE  PRIMARY  SPELLER.  For 
Young  Children.  Designed  as  an  In- 
troduction to  the  Author's  Common- 
School  Speller.  By  Joseph  C.  Martin- 
dale.  Principal  of  the  Madison  Gram- 
mar School,  Philadelphia. 

THE  COMMON-SC^HOOL  SPELLER. 
Second  book  of  the  series.  Designed 
as  an  Introduction  to  the  Author's 
Complete  Speller.  By  Joseph  C.  Mar- 
tindale. 

THE  COMPLETE  SPELLER.  For 
Schools  and  Academies.  Arranged  to 
facilitate  the  btudy  of  the  Orthogra- 
phy and  Pronunciation  of  the  English 
Lenguage.    By  Joseph  C.  Martlndale. 

SMITH'S  ENGLISH  GRAMMAR  Eng- 
lish Grammar  on  the  Productive  Sys- 
tem    Bv  Roswell  C.  Smith. 

SCHOLAR'S  COMPANION.  Contain- 
ing Exercises  in  Orthography.  Deri- 
vation, and  Chissification  of  English 
Words.  New  Edition.  By  Rufns  W. 
Bailey. 

STOCKHARDT'S  CHEMISTRY.  The 
Principles  of  Chemistry,  illustrated 
by  simple  experiments.  By  Dr.  Jaliua 
Adolph  Sto.ckhardt,  Professor  in  the 
Roval  Academy  of  Agriculture  at 
Tharand.  Translated  by  Prof.  C.  H. 
Pierce,  of  Harvard  College. 

TENNEY'S  GEOLOGY.  Geology  for 
Teachers,  Chisses  and  Private  Stu- 
dents. By  Sanlmrn  Tenney,  A.  M., 
Professor,  of  Natural  Hislory  in  Vas- 

Tllustrated  with 


sar  Female  College. 
900  Engravings. 
Teachers  and  Boards  of  Education  are  respectfully  invited  to  address  the  Pub- 
lishers, for  turther  information  regarding  these  Books,  all  of  which  are  eml<^ 
nently  suitable  lor  the  school-room. 

For  special  rates /or  introdueHant  address  

8m-3  J.  M.  OliCOTT,  Terre  Haute,  Ind* 
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THE  LADIES'  OWN  MAGAZINE. 

A  superb  Monthly,  Original,  Read  able.  Practical  and  Ssnbiblb.  Deyoied 
to  Genenil  Literature,  Essays,  Poems,  Fashions,  Household  Economy,  etc.,  etc 

It  is  the  most  ekarminff,  the  most  inatr^tetive,  and  every  way  the  most  p0>p«(ter 
publication  In  the  country. 

"  I  am  perfectly  delighted  with  it.^^—OlUae  Loqcm. 

'*  It  sparkles  among  other  ladies*  Magazines,  like  a  real  diamond  among  pincb- 
beck  Jewelry.*'— 72{;«otf«  Statewnan. 

"  It  is  a  sensible  women's  paper,  and  we  hope  there  are  sensible  women  enough 
to  give  it  a  wide  circulation."— JTSroM,  Bo*Um, 

Only  $1.60  Cents  a  Tear. 

Liberal  terms  to  Agents. 

Address.  Jflrs.  HI.  CORA  BLANDt  JB4Uor» 

Or  T.  A.  BLAND  *  CO.,  Publishers,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

N.  B.— The  Ladies'  Own  Magazine  will  be  sent  Biz  Months  on 
trial  for  fifty  cents.  S 

DON'T,  DON'T  !     DON'T  DO  IT  I! 

Do  not  forvet  that  Wood's  Housxhold  Maoazimx  is  acknowledged  to  be 
the  Largest  and  Best  Dollar  Monthly  In  the  World. 

!Do  not  forffet  that  more  money's  worth  is  given  in  Premiums  for  new 
Subscribers  to  wood's  Housihold  Maoazink.  than  lor  any  other  publication  in 
the  world. 

Do  not  foriret  that  Six  Hundred  Dollars  will  be  awarded  in  June  for  8tx 
Prize  Stories,  to  be  published  In  Wood's  HousxHOLr  Maoaztnb. 

I<aetly9  Ibnt  not  leaetly*  do  not  forget  that  899  Prizes  worth  fh>m 

fl.60  to  $100  in  greenbacks,  have  just  been  awarded  to  subbcrll)er6  and  agents  Tor 
Food's  Housxhold  Magazikb;  and  that  similar  prizes  are  to  be  repeated  tri. 
annually.  No  lottery  nor  humbug.  The  publication  is  in  ita  sixth  volume.  For 
two  specimen  copies  and  catalogue  of  premiums,  enclose  10  rents,  and  address 

S.  S.  l¥OOD,  Xewburgh,  N.  T. 
Don't  fail  to  ask  your  newsdealer  for  a  copy.  6 

DON'T  !         DON'T  1  !         DON'T  I  I  ! 

J.  &  IP.  GRu^MLiisra, 

BiC  e  IT  o  Ix  £t  zx -t     TCtllOITS- 

AND  DEALBB8  IN 

READY  MADE  CLOTHING, 

OBNTS'  IPX7BNISHING  GOODS 

TKIjrf  KS  A3rO  TAI.ISES, 

No*  34S  Blast  'Wa.sliiiifl^toii  Sti*eet, 
7-tf  IND  I  AN  APOLTS,  IND . 

TrA]VT3SI>— 8ITXJATI03V 

AS  A  TBACHBB  In  some  Graded  School,  or  as  Superintendent  of  same.  Cam 
teach  and  ha/vs  taught  all  primary  branches;  also  Latin,  Greek.  Geometry,  Sur- 
veying, Trigonometry.  &c.,  and  all  the  higher  branches  of  study  usually  taught 
in  Colleges.  Would  accept  the  Latin  Chair  or  Mathematical  Chair  in  the  Faculty 
of  any  Cbrege.  Any  School  Board,  or  College  Faculty,  can  learn  fu  ther  by  ad- 
dressing (for  two  months)  J.  G*  GRRGOf  A.  AIm 
Sm^  Bichland,  Bush  Co,,  Ind. 
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PHILBRIOE?S  UNION  SPEAKEES, 

By  fitpa.  John  D.  philbrick.Sn perls ftendent  of  Public  Schools,  Boston, 

•THE  PUiniAUY  VNIOIV'8PEAKEB« 

Designed  I'or  Primarf  and  Intermediate  Schools  and  Pamilies.  This  little  yoI- 
nm9  contains  such  a  collection  of  pieces  in  prose  and  poetry  as  will  interest 
children  ftom  six  to  twelve  years  of  »ge.  If  is  beautlnrily  illustrated,  and  is 
adapted  to  the  household  Juyenile  library  as  well  as  the  sohool-room.  HAnd- 
sqmely  bqqnd  in  oloth.  160  pp*  Price  65  cents. 
•THB  AMERICAN  Vlf  ION  SPEAKEH., 
Designed  for  Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges.  Containing  standard  and  re- 
cent selections  in  prose  and  poetry  for  recitaiton  and  deolanuUion.  With  intro- 
ductory remarks  on  elocution,  and  explanatory  notes.  Crown  octavo,  half  mo- 
rocco.   618  pp.    Price  $i  26. 

Ftilll^rloJiL**  Speakers  are  alike  yaluableto  the  pupils  and  teachers  of 
public  and  private  schools,  and  students  of  elocution.  They  contain  some  of  the 
choicest  and  qpst  valuable  selections  Arom  standard  Snglish  and  American 
authors,  and  also  numerous  extracts  from  tbe  orations  and  writings  of  Uoinff 
0rm*9r§  and  writers  or  an  established  reputation.  From  numerous  recommen- 
dations and  statements  in  regard  to  their  merits,  we  append  the  following: 

From  Prof.  Moses T.  Brown,  Tuft's  College:  "The  Primary  Union  Speaker  is 
admirable  in  its  plan  and  Us  selection." 

Prom  Prof.  Richanl  Edwards,  President  State  Normal  University,  Illinois: 
"  The  whole  seems  to  have  been  prepared  with  the  taste  and  skill  which  always 
nark  the  literary  performances  of  the  distinguished  compiler." 

From  Hon.  Qeorge  William  Curtis :  "Asa  collection  of  tmly  elegant  and 
elOQnant  extracts,  the  American  Union  Speaker  Is  unsurpassed,  while  its  peon- 
liarly  Amercan  character  makes  it  doubly  valuable." 

From  Prof.  L.  B.  Monroe.  Boston:  '*  A  work  of  nnqualifled  •zeellenoe.  Just 
the  book  needed  for  every  student  of  declamation. 

From  Prof.  A  Melville  Bell.  F.  B.  I.  S.,  Lomdam.  SmfOand-.  *'  The  selections  in 
Phllbrlck's  American  Union  Speaker  are  admirably  fitted  for  exerdnes  in  decla- 
mation and  tlie  numerous  examples  of  national  oratory  are  calculated  to  inspire 
the  spirit  of  emulative  eloquence." 

*WORCBSTEB'8  ELIeAIBNTS  OF  HISTOBT9 
By  J  £.  Worcester,  LL.  D.,  Author  of  Worcester's  Quarto  Dictionary.  Price  tS. 
This  work  contains  ancient  and  modern  history,  and  has  been  revised  and  en- 
larged. The  history  of  the  United  States  is  sufficiently  foil  for  ordinary  Gram- 
mar Schooln,  and  the  history  of  Greece,  Bome,  France,  and  Bngland  will  espec- 
ially commend  it  to  teachers  of  High  Schools  and  Academies.  The  chapter  on 
the  Oniat  Rebellion  and  the  Administnition  of  Abraham  Lincoln  is  a  most  accu- 
rate and  discriminating  view  of  the  remarkable  events  covering  this  era. 

From  Hon.  L.  Van  Bokkelen,  late  State  Snnerintendent  of  Public  Instruotlon 
f»r  Maryland:  "  I  bave  for  many  years  thought  Worcester  the  best  compendium 
ever  published  for  teaching  history  In  Schools  and  Academies." 
*TAYI<OB'S  IVE'rilOD  Of  CLAS»«IOAL  STIJ0Y, 
Illustrated  by  Qnostions  on  a  few  Selections  iVom  Latin  and  Greek  Authors.  By 
S.  H.  Taylor,  LL.  D.,  Principal  of  Phillips'  Academy,  Andover,  Massachusetts. 
Price  $1.10. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  ARITHMETIC,  Adapted  to  any  text- 
hook  and  to  all  grades  of  learners.  For  daily  recitations  and  general  reviews. 
By  J.  S  Baton.  Price  15  cents. 
QUESTIONS  ON  GEOGRAPHY,  Comprising  Mathematical.  Descriptive,  PoUt- 
leal,  and  Physical,  carefully  compiled  to  embrace  an  outline  of  study  for  Com- 
mon and  Grammar  Schools,  and  Academies.    Price  18  cent*. 

The  Attention  of  Ednoators  ie  Bespeotfnlly  Invited  to 

EATOBT^S  SERIES  Or  ARITHIOLBTICS. 

This  series  is  rapidly  becoming  the  standard  in  New  XngUnd  and  the  Wast. 
It  contains— 


1.  The  most  practical  and  bnslness-like 

examples, 
t.  The  most  clear  and  cenclse  rules  and 

deflnitions. 


8.  The  most  logical  and  satlslhctory  ex- 
planations. 

4.  The  most  approved  exposition  of  the 
Metric  Sysiem. 


EATOBT'S  EI^EinElVTART  AI<GEBRA. 

This  Is  a  new  work,  and  is  designed  for  High  Schools  and  Academies.  It  has 
received  the  unqualilied  approval  of  leading  educators,  and  Is  being  rapidly  in* 
troduced  into  the  best  schools. 

«4>«c<msi»  C&pi49  of  ih«  above  workt  maUed  po$tpa4d^  on  roetipt  ^f  hoJIf  prioo. 

l^T  Copies  of  Baton's  Mathematics  sent  on  recelot  of  13  cents  fbr  Primary, 
SO  ceiiU  for  Intellectual,  4(  cents  for  Common  School,  60  cents  for  High  Sohool,  96 
cents  for  Elements,  60  cents  for  Grammar  School  Arithmetic,  and 00  cents  for 

Eaton's  Algebra.  .  ..      ^  .  , 

••^Liberal  terms  given  for  first  Introduction.  Descriptive  Catalogue  sent  on 
MmiloationtothePubUshert.    THOMPSOIff  ■lOEE.O  W  &  BROWlf , 

^^-It  (Successors  to  Taggard  ft  Thompson,)  tb  and  90  Comhlll,  Boston. 
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IVISON  BLAKEMAN,  TAYLOR  &;  CO.» 

188  «■«  140Or«ii4Streetf  N«wTorJK. 

▲  HUtcryorthe 

COMMON  80H00L   SYSTEM 

of  the  State  ol  New  York. 

By  8.  8.  Sandatl,  UUs  SupsrinUmdmU  mf 
SAuoaUonofth6iX^qf2f0W  York. 


SPEGIAX.  KOTIGE. 

We  have  added  to  our  Soientifie  Series, 
and  haye  become  the  ezoluslTe  pablUh- 
en  of  the  iollowing  standara  Text- 
Books: 
prof.  Jkuia*^  Mammal  ^f  Gteiom, 
Prof.  J>ana^%  Tttst-JBooh  of  G4«4ogy, 
Prif.  ^SUkmofi'f  JP(r%t  PHnoiple*  qf 
OhemUiry. 

Prof.  StOinuM't  PrinoifiM  cf  PkytiM, 
or  Jfaturai  PhUo^ophy. 

ISTJSi^^^  Ibookzb- 

We  hare  recently  published : 

FirstLeMons  in  Mental  and 
Written  Arithnetio* 

This  Tolume  contains  180  pajres,  and 
is  probably  the  handsomest  Primary 
School-booK  yet  issued.  No  expense, 
either  in  the  drawing  or  engraViiig  of 
outs,  has  been  spared  to  make  its  illos- 
trations  as  eUtractive  and  ut^ful  as  possi- 
ble. The  book  is  intended  for  use  in 
Primary  classes  where  ene  book  only  is 
desired,  and  for  this  purpose  It  can  have 
no  equal. 

L00MJ8'  FIRST  STBP8  IJT  MUSIO. 

Being  a  Graded  Ck>urse  of  Instruction 
In  Music  for  Ck>mmon  Schools. 

literatore  of  the  Aiglish  Laogoage. 

Comprising  representatiye  selections 
firom  the  best  authors ;  also  list  of  con- 
temporaneous writers  and  their  princi* 
pal  works,  by  K.  Hunt,  A.  M.,  Principal 
of  tho  04rU*  SiffK  and  Jformal  JSohool, 
Boston, 


A  80H00L  BiaTORX  Of  THE 

UNITED  STATES, 

From  the  BarlUtt  JHoeovortsM  to  UUprm 

ontUme.    By  Prof.  Wm.  StoiiUon,  ^ 

ths  VniooroUy  qf  CaHfomda. 

READY  InIdECEMBEB. 
A  Short  Conrae  in  Astronoaay 

AMI>  TH£  USE  OF  OLOBB8. 

By  Bmry  Bidder,  Suportntondami  of 
BokooUoftA«OUyo/Bo%o  York. 

A  SHOBTBB  OOUBSB  JIT 

ENGLISH  GRAMMAR 

By  SIMON  KERL.. 

Adapted  for  use  in  schools  where  only 
one  text-book  in  Grammar  is  intended 
to  be  used,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  one 
of  the  best  works  of  this  kind  before  the 

Sublic.  Mr.  Kerl  has  devoted  a  great 
eal  of  time  to  its  preparation,  and  has 
introdaced  many  new  and  excellent 
features. 


Or  QBKBKFOB  BBOJNNBRa, 

By  J.  A.  Sponcm'f  8.  T.  !>.,  ProfuMor  in 

the  Greek  Langdo^e  and  lAleraiure  of 

the  OoUegecfthe  Oityq/Bow  York. 

It  will  comprise  easy  lessons  in  Or- 
thography, Etymology,  and  Greek  read- 
ing exercises,  togetEer  with  Notes  and 
a  vocabulary. 

Webster^g  lllostnted  Pocket  IKctioiuii^; 

Being  a  pocket  edition  of  the  una- 
bridged, and  comprising  18,000  words. 

A  HEW  THINg'iN  SLATfili. 
TKe  Amerioan 

PBIMABY  SCHOOL  SLATES. 
A  novelty,  famishing  to  the  pupil  em- 
ployment, amusement  and  instruction 
in  exercises  of  the  highest  Importance. 
Send  for  circular. 


Standard  Text-BookB. 

AMSBICAN  BDUOATIONAL  SERIES, 
This  Justly  popular  Series  of  Text- 
Books  is  noted  tor  its  freshness,  com- 
pleteness, admirable  gradation,  and  the 
beauty  and  substantial  nature  of  its 
manufacture.  It  comprises  a  ftiU  and 
thorough  course  of  study,  fkt>m  the 
simplest  Primer  to  the  mostadvancxd 
Mathematical  and  Scientiflc  work, 
among  which  are : 

Sandere'  Union  Beadere, 
Bobineon'e  MathenuMee, 
Eerl*t  Cframmare, 

^edeter'e  Di/cUonariee, 
Gray^e  Botantee. 
Speneerian  Oopy-Booke,  lietall  Price  re- 
duced to  16  cents. 
WiUeon'9  Bietoriee, 

FatquetWtFSreneh  Oouree, 

Woodbvrj/'e  German  Cbtme^ 
Wells*  Seienoe, 

Ootton'9  GeoffraphUt, 
And  many  other  weli-known  works. 

^*Pr''l*®'Sl"*T?*®*'£***^^^«°®.»  descriptive  of  The  American  Educational  Seriea 
**'Sr**S**^^i,^"®*l^®t*!.***<*^'^»»  *»<*  The  Educational  Reporter,  a  handsome 
publication  full  of  useftil  information,  mailed  fi^e  to  any  Tehcher  or  School  Officer. 

AK^i^I^^^SSSSt'*'^'!?*^  ^  ^^^  ^^^^*  for  introduction  into  schools  In  Ikw- 
tton\?£dr£ed  »  Tihmesske,  is  invited,  and  will  receive  prompt  attea- 

^1*         ^  .  M.  R.  BARNARD,  General  Agent, 

Of  flee  at  Bowen,  Stewart  dc  Co.'s.  Indianapolis,  ln«. 
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TO    TE-A.OIIERS. 


We  InTite  the  attention  of  Taaehen  to  onr 

IMMENSE   STOCK   OF  BOOKS, 

Embraoln;  erarj  department  of  Literature.   We  call  attention  to  onr  New  Cate> 

logue  of 

STANDARD  MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS, 

Which  we  have  Just  isiaed.   It  emhraoes  the  titles  of  all  the  best  and  most  read- 
Able  books  in  the  language,  which  we  will  mail,  postage  paid,  on  application. 

Wgf  Special  discount  to  teachers. 

We  publish  WEST'S  SCHOOL  REGISTER  AND  TEACHERS'  CLASS  BOOE» 
recommended  by  the  State  Board  of  Education  of  Indiana. 

19*  When  in  the  city,  we  would  be  glad  to  hare  Teachers  examine  our  stock 
of  Books,  Ac,  Ac. 

BOWEN,  STEWABT  ft  CO., 

18  West  WaahinfiTton  Street, 

-em  IHDIAIIAPOLIS,   flID. 


J.  &  IP.  GR^MLINGh, 

AHD  BBAXABS  nC 

READY  MADE  CLOTHING, 

OKNTS'  FI7BNISHINO  GOODS 

TRIJIVKS  AIVO  TAE.n»i» 

No.  30  East  ^W HMlkUk^ctajik  Street, 
7-tf  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 

60,000  BOYS  AND  GIRLS  WANTED  I 

One  or  more  In  every  city,  TilUffe  and  neighborhood  in  the  United  States,  to 
work  at  lelsors  honrs  Ibr  good  pay  in  ca^h.  Pleasant,  permanent,  honorabto 
employment   Write  at  once  to  Johv  B.  Aldxn  A  Co.,  Chieago,  HL 

Please  neation  when  yott  see  this.  tm-10. 
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AT  OliD  PRICES. 

At  tne  Sole  Agents  in  the  VnUed  StatM  for  the  Liverpool  Watch  Company,  we 
are  authorized  by  them  to  olose  oat  a  large  line  of  Suroptom  WaiehMj  Chain*^ 
tte.  now  in  stock,  for  Cash^  at  priest  nev^r  be/ore  bnoton  All  beautiful,  in  flnish, 
artistic  in  design,  reliable  for  a^'curate  time,  durable,  and  of  the  latest  tiylet^ 
E^ery  Watch  will  be  retailed  at  less  than  cost  of  importation,  and  forwarded 
securely  paoked,  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  country  on  receipt  of  price.  Money 
can  iMsent  to  us  by  Express,  with  orders  for  Express  Company  to  return  goods 
or  cash,  which  wlU  secure  vrommtnet*  and  sa/ie^  to  purchaser.  Among  our  liafe 
Will  be  found—  *-      -*-  -»     *- 

A  Beautiful  English  SiWer,  Solid  Double  Case  Watch,  genuine  English  ftall 
plate  Jeweled  movements,  adjusted  regulator,  steel  cut  hands,  engine  turned 
nerl,  correct  and  serviceable  article^  large  or  small  size,  in  complete  running 
order,  with  an  elegant  Gent*s  Vest  Chain,  Looket  and  £ey,  all  complete,  mailed 
Itee  for ^ 

A  Very  Handsome  Watch  in  fine  18  karat  Gold  Plated  Double  Cases— Imitation 
of  $100  Gold  Watch — engraved  or  plain,  genuine  English  flill  plate  Jeweled 
movements,  adjusted  regulator,  correct,  ana  in  complete  running  order,  with 
elegant  Gent's  Vest  Chain,  with  Locket  and  Key,  mailed  pre-paid  for  only...$S 

THE  ORIDE  GOLD  WATCH 

In  Massive  Oride  Gold  Double  Hunting  Magic  Spring  Cases,  elegantly  engraved, 
or  engine  turned.  Genuine  Patent  Lever  Movements,  full  jeweled,  regulated  and 
warranted  to  keep  correct  time,  and  wear  equal  to  Gold,  precisely  like  in  ap> 
pearance^make,  finish,  and  briUlancv  of  color  to  9900  Gold  Watch.  One  of  these 
jpJefuMd  Watches  will  be  forwarded  by  mail /r«0  to  any  address,  in  handsome 
morocco  case,  lined  with  velvet  and  satin,  (Ladies'  or  Gent's  size  Watch,)  for 
only ■ $14. 

Genuine  American  Watches  of  all  grades,  in  Gold  or  Silver  Cases,  fi*om  $16  up 
to  $S00.  Other  Good  Watches  eqnallS  low.  With  every  Club  of  six  Watches  of 
any  kind,  w«  send  one  extra  of  same  Kind  fVee,  ad  a  premium  to  getter  up  ot  the 
Club.  A  superior  stock  of  Genuine  Oride  Gold  Chains,  f^om  $S  to  $6  each  war- 
ranted fnUy  Bqnal  to  Gold  in  brilliancy  of  color,  wear,  Ac.  Bills  of  over  $tt 
collected  on  delivery.  $13  and  less  must  be  cash  in  P.  O.  money  orders,  or  regis- 
tered letters,  at  our  rUk.  Address  all  orders 

GHAS.  P.  NO&XUN  A  CO.,  Importers  of  Watohea,  Ao. 

86  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

Established  1887.  10-ly. 

IMPBOVBD 

FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE. 

ftlS.SO  clear  profit  per  day.  875.00  per  week.  $300  per  month  made  easy  byany 
Lady  or  Gentleman .introdQelng  this  Genuine  and  Original  Old  Favorite,  with 
its  many  new  and  practical  additions,  making  the  most  complete  combination  of 
valuable  and  useful  Improvements  ever  effected  in  any  one  Machine.  Tbe  em- 
Ijodilnent  of  extreme  simpllelty,  cflieiency  and  utility,  entirely  different  in  model 
a^d  design  from  any  low  priced  machine.  It  is  the  most  serviceable,  elegant  and 
reliable  Family  bewing  Machine  ever  invented,  gives  perfect  satisfaction  where- 
ever  introduced.  Haa  feceived  Premiums.  Stood  the  test  of  ten  years  and  is  Ail- 
ly  approved  by  every  family  who  have  them  in  use.  Is  noiseless,  makes  the 
strong  and  beautil\il  Ellastic  Lock  Stitch,  with  wonderful  rapidity  and  certainty. 
Sews  anvthing  a  needle  Will  go  through,  from  the  finest  to  the  thickest  fabric, 
Arm  and  neat,  with  ease.  Uses  all  kinds  of  silk  or  thread  direct  f^om  the  spool; 
Is  improved  with  new  sqlf-acting  feed,  spring  tension,  self-guider,  and  uses  t^o 
adjustable  straight  neeale,  perpendicular  motion,  with  powerful  lever  action, 
posseees  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  best  high  priced  macnines  condensed,  with- 
out their  complications  or  fault.  Samples  of  sewing  sent  free  on  receipt  of  stamp. 
For  certificates,  etc.,  see  descriptive  pamphlets,  mailed  free.  A  thorough  practi- 
cal Seveing  Machine  for  family  use— * 'Tribune."  A  very  strong  and  reliable  ma- 
chine, at  a  I9W  price.— **Standard-"  This  beautiful  sewing  machine  is  one  of  the 
most  ingeni.ou4  pieces  of  mechanism  ever  invented.r-*^  Democrat,*'  Ga.  Worth 
many  times  its  cost  to  any  family.— "  N.  Y.  Weekly."  It  is  quite  a  new  machine 
with  its  many  late  improvements,  and  sews  with  astonishing  ease,  rapidity  and 
neatness.— ''Republican,  N.  Y."  Single  machines,  as  samples,  selected  with  care 
Ibr  femily  use,  with  everything  complete,  sent  to  any  part  of  the  country  p6r  ex- 

fir.e8S,,papkedux  a  strong  woo<ieii  box,  Aree,pn  receiptof  p^ice,  <6.00.  Safe  de- 
very  of  goods  guaranteed.  Forward  cash  by  registered  letter,  or  P.  O.  money 
ordeir,'  ai  our-  risk.  Agentii  Wanted,  male  or  female,  everywhere.  New  pam-> 
phlet§  containing  extra  liberal  inducements,  sent  free. 

Address  Family  Sewing  Machine  Co.  office,  SB^assati  Street,  New  York. 

10-ly. 


m 

TUB]   LITTXjE  CECIEIF'. 

Th4  Sft  niutlrattd  J/agatlne  far  Sol/t  and  StrU. 
Wbat  ta  The  Llltle  Cbletl 

An  orlolaal  montbly  majtailoe  of  sixteen  doable  ootamn  pagec  ood- 


s  reallara  Ihall  be  of  stertlni 


CHIEF  alms  to  oomlilne  Instrnotion  and  ai , 

}  day  elope,  eocoii  race,  elevate  and  PireiiKtheD  all  )[O0d  and  leneroua 

I  to  hiB  aid 


TKK  CHIEF  hopes  to  brlsliten  TQAny  fBcee.  cheer  many  bearts,  gladden 
many  homeg,  pnrt^  many  Iboaghls,  strengthen  many  handa^ln  short, 
make  ita  readers  everywhere  better  and  braver  for  the  flghtof  Rlgbt  against 
Wrong.  ^^g  CHOICEST  WRITERS  I 

Tor  Nothing  Four  MoDtha  to  all  Hew  Babsorlbera. 

IJTTI.E  CHIEF  UOTTOES. 

TEACHEK8  AITF.NTiUNI- Fifteen  beautirnlly  oolorad  nottoea  on 
heavy  eard-board  at  1ft  canU  per  set,  or  a  club  or  foar  to  Ibe  Obtef. 

A  maEnlflclent  nork  of  art,  entitled  "  Fihilv  anh  FkiJI: 
jrapblo__Faiiill:r  Record,  worth  (a  T5,  elven  awn j  fir^a  club  o 


t  work  of  art,  entitled  '•  Fimj-Y  amu  Fki»kDB!"  a  pholot 
ecord,  worth  (a  T5,  elven  awnv  for  a  club  of  only  ad  and 
M.OO,     This  splendid  engraving  la  lust  pabltshed  by  Measra.  Eeynolds  A 
fltaerranl,  of  Cblcago.  and  obtained  by  us  at  great  cost.   EzclainaLtoiu  s< 


ought  greet  lt_everywhfp 


.  for  (l.TB. 

Ith'a  usT6  cents  before  Dece'mber l»f  w< 
hs,  tieginnlng  Septeraber,  1870. 
.J10B1 
.lOUartlndale'i 


GLENN'S  BLOCK  BOOK  STORE. 


SCHOOL  BOOKS,  BLANK  BOOKS,  SLATES,  &e. 

Paper.  Envelopes.  Ink.  Sab)>Bth  School,  Rrligioce.  and  HiEcollaneoue  Rooki, 
Liquid  SlatlnEfor  Blaekboardt;  TEAUUBfiS,  StJIiOOL  TltUSTEKS,  and  ^ 
otbers  lupphed  on  the  beat  lernK. 

Any  Bode  tent  by  mall  at  Catalogue  Price. 

Friend!  and  Strangen  from  Ibe  toantry  always  welcome. 

l;-9  TODD,  CIRHICHIEL  t  WILUIMS. 

E  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

■taDUahtfd  tn   1SII7. 
if  superior  Bells  at  rrdtittd  price*,  tor 
Ac, of  pure  Hell  Itlelnl.  mounted 
'otarv  Bunatnat.  anA  ■nmnvteii  euiml  In 
Im*.  ftniai,  and  DuratAlUy  to  any  made 
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m5.        .GOOT>  IV^A-TCHES         S8. 

AT  OliD  PRICES. 

As  tne  Bole  Agents  in  the  Ukited  StaUt  for  the  Liverpool  Watch  ComiNuiT.  we 
are  authorized  by  them  to  olose  out  a  large  line  of  Surop^om  Wotckstf  Ciaim; 
tte.  now  in  stock,  for  Caah,  at  price*  nevar  oe/ore  krunon  All  beautiful,  m  llnish, 
artistic  in  design,  reliable  for  accurate  time,  durable,  and  of  the  latMi  ttyle*^ 
Every  Wateta  wHl  be  retailed  at  less  than  oost  of  importatlen,  and  form-aitled 
seeurely  packed,  prepaid,  to  any  part  of  the  country  on  receipt  of  price.  Money 
can  be  sent  to  us  by  Express,  with  orders  for  Express  Company  to  return  goods 
or  cash,  which  win  secure  2>foinp^>»Mt  and  sa/ie^  to  purchaser.  Among  our  list 
Will  be  fouDd— 

A  Beautifhl  Bnglish  Silver,  Solid  Double  Case  Watch,  genuine  English  fbU 
plate  jewf'led  movements,  adjusted  regulator,  steel  cut  hands,  engine  turned 
nerl,  correct  and  serviceable  article^  large  or  small  size,  in  complete  running 
order,  with  an  elegant  Gent's  Vest  Chain,  locket  and  Key,  all  complete,  mailed 
free  for $S^ 

A  Very  Handsome  Watch  in  ilne  18  karat  Gold  Plated  Double  Cases— Imitation 
of  $100  Gold  Watch — engraved  or  plain,  genuine  English  full  plate  Jeweled 
movements,  adjusted  regulator,  correct,  ana  in  complete  running  order,  with 
elegant  Gent's  vest  Chain,  with  Locket  and  Key,  mailed  pre-paid  for  only... |S 

THE  GRIDE  GOLD  WATCH 

In  Massive  Oride  Gold  Double  Hunting  Magic  Spring  Cases,  elegantly  engraved. 
or  engine  turned.  Genuine  Patent  Lever  Movements,  full  Jeweled,  regulated  ana 
warranted  to  keep  correct,  time,  and  wear  equal  to  Gold,  precisely  like  in  ap- 
pearance, make,  finish,  and  brilliancy  of  color  to  SSOO  Gold  Watch.  One  of  these 
spJefuMd  Watches  will  be  forwardea  by  mail /tm  to  any  address,  in  handsome 
morocco  case,  lined  with  velvet  and  satin,  (Ladies'  or  Gent's  size  Watch,)  for 
only , $1%. 

Genuine  American  Watches  of  all  grades,  in  Gold  or  Silver  Cases,  fi*om  $18  up 
to  $800.  Other  Good  Watches  equallv  low.  With  every  Club  of  six  Watches  ol 
any  kind,  we  send  one  extra  of  same  Kind  fVee,  as  a  premium  to  getter  up  ot  the 
Club.  A  superior  stock  of  Genuine  Oride  Gold  Chains,  from  $S  to  $6  each  war- 
ranted fuliy  fiqnal  to  Gold  in  brilliancy  of  color,  wear,  ftc.  Bills  of  over  ftt 
collected  on  delivery.  $19  and  le^s  must  he  cash  in  P.  O.  money  oixiers,  or  regis- 
tered letters,  at  our  risk.  Address  all  orders 

GHAB.  P.  NO&XOli  A  CO.»  Imoorters  of  Watohea,  Ac 

86  Nassau  Street,  New  York. 

Established  1887.  IQ.ly. 

IMPROVHSD 

FAMILY  SEWING  MACHINE. 

$13.50  clear  profit  per  day.  876.00  per  week.  $300  per  month  made  easy  byany 
Lady  or  Gentleman  introdnclng  thi.s  Geniiioo  and  Original  Old  Favorite.  With 
its  many  new  and  practical  adcutions.  making  the  most  complete  combination  of 
valuable  and  useful  Improvements  ever  elTucicd  in  any  one  Machine.  The  em- 
Qodiment  of  exti'eme  simplicity,  eflieiency  and  utility,  entirely  different  in  model 
and  design  from  any  low  priced  machine.  It  ts  the  most  serviceable,  elegant  and 
reliable  Family  hewing  Machine  ever  invented,  gives  perfect  satisfaction  where- 
ever  introduced.  Has  received  Premiums.  Stood  the  test  of  ten  vears  andisftil- 
ly  approved  by  every  family  who  have  them  in  use.  Is  noiseless,  makes  the 
strong  and  beautiful  Elastic  Lock  Stitch,  with  wonderful  rapidity  and  certainty. 
Sews  anvthfng  a  needle  will  go  through,  from  the  Unest  to  the  thickest  fabric, 
firm  and  neat,  with  ease.  Uf^es  all  kinds  of  silk  or  thread  direct  f^m  the  spool; 
is  improved  with  new  s^f-acting  feed,  spring  teusiOn,  8<'lf-guider,  and  uses  the 
adjustable  straight  neeale,  perpendicular  motion,  with  powerful  lever  action, 
posseees  all  the  good  qualities  of  the  host  high  priced  mactilnes  condensed,  with- 
out their  complications  or  fault.  Samples  of  se  win  sr  sent  free  on  receipt  of  stamp. 
For  certificates,  etc.,  see  descriptive  pamphlets,  mailed  free.  A  thorough  practi- 
cal Sewing  Machine  for  fkmlly  use~**Tribune."  A  verv  strong  and  reliable  ma- 
chine, at  a  low  price.— "Standard."  This  beautiful  sewing  machine  is  one  of  the 
most  ingenious  pieces  of  mechanism  c^er  invented.-;—*^  Democrat,"  Ga.  Worth 
many  times  its  cost  to  any  family.— "  N.  Y.  Weekly."  It  is  quite  a  new  machine 
with  its  many  late  improvements,  and  sews  with  astonishing  ease,  rapidity  and 
neatness.— ''Republican,  N.  Y."  Single  machines,  as  samples,  selected  with  care 
Ibr  family  use.  with  everything  complete,  sent  to  any  part  of  the  country  per  ex- 
press, paoked  ux  a  strong  woocien  box,  ftree,on  rcceiptofp^ice,  16.00.  Safe  de- 
livery  of  goods  guaranteed.  Forward  cash  by  registered  letter,  or  P.  0.  money 
ordeir,  at  our-  risk.  Agentii  Wanted,  male  or  female,  •very  where.  li«w  pam- 
phlet§  containing  extra  liberal  inducements,  sent  free. 

Address  FamUy  Sewing  Machine  Co.  offiee,  86  Massatt  Street,  Hew  Torlt. 

10-ly. 
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THE  Xjxrrrcujsi  oszieif'. 

Ths  Bett  lUugtraUd  MoffoHns  for  JBcyt  and  G4rli, 
Lt  U  Tbe  £.iUIe  Cbief  ! 


An  oriffiDal  montbly  magaslne  of  sixteen  doable  oolnmn  pages,  ooo- 
tainlng  Stories,  Biographies,  Travels,  Poems.  Dlolognes,  Declamations, 
Studies  in  History,  Geography,  Botany  and  Physiology,  Rnboses,  Charades, 
Pozzies,  etc.  

Bverything  THE  LITTLE  CHIEF  oilers  its  readers  shall  be  Of  sterling 
good  nense,  healthy  in  tone  and  fall  of  interest. 

THE  CHIEF  aspires  to  be  a  leader  of  yonng  people  In  the  cultiyation  of 
their  minds,  raorais  and  manners. 

THE  CHIEF  alms  to  combine  instrnction  and  amasement,  pleasare  and 
profit— to  develope,  encourage,  elevate  and  fitrengthen  all  good  and  generous 
.  Impulses. 

THE  CHIEF  will  constantly,  and  regardless  of  expense,  call  to  his  aid 
such  writers  as  will  present  the  best  thoughts  in  the  most  attractive  and 
entertaining  style. 

THE  CHIEF  hopes  to  brighten  many  fbces.  cheer  many  hearts,  gladden 
many  homes,  purify  many  thoughts,  strengthen  many  hands— in  short, 
make  its  readers  everywhere  better  and  braver  for  the  fight  of  Right  againsc 

wrong.  ^^g  CHOICEST  WRITERS  I 

For  Nothing  Four  Months  to  all  New  Sabscribeni. 

LITTLE  CHIEF  MOtTOES. 

TEACHERS  ATTENTION  I  r- Fifteen  beauti fully  colored  mottoes  on 
heavy  eard-board  at  75  cents  per  set,  or  a  clab  of  foar  to  The  Chlet 


ITS. 


A  magniflctent  work  of  art,  entitled  **  Family  akd  Fbixkds'.*'  a  photov 
)hic  Family  Record,  worth  $2  75,  Riven  awav  for  a  club  of  only  six  and 
I.  This  splendid  engraving  is  lust  published  by  Messrs.  Reynolds  A 
Sherrard,  of  Chicago,  and  obtained  by  us  at  great  cost.  Exdamatiomi  of 
delight  greet  It  everywhere. 

Journal  and  Teacher  and  Little  Chief  both  fbr  |1.75. 
Send  stamp  at  once  for  copies  of  paper  and  oar  long  list  of  splendid  pre- 
miums.   To  all  new  subscribers  sending  us  75  cents  before  December  1st  w^ 
^111  send  THE  CHIEF  sixteen  months,  beginning  September,  1870. 
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Address,  SHORTRIOei:  Sc  BCTTON* 

No.  10  Martlndale's  Block,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


GLENN'S  BLOCK  BOOK  STORE. 


SCHOOL  BOOKS,  BLANK  BOOKS,  SLATES,  &c. 

Paper,  Envelopes,  Ink.  Sabbath  School,  Religions,  and  Miscellaneous  Books, 
Liqnid  Slating  for  Blackboards;  TEACHERS,  SCHOOL  TRUSTEES,  and  all 
others  supnlied  on  the  best  terms. 

Any  Book  sent  by  mail  at  Catalogue  Price. 

Friends  and  Strangers  from  the  Country  always  welcome. 

lj'2  TODD,  CAHmCHAEL  k  WILLIAMS. 

BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY, 

Established  In  1887. 

Mannfactarers  of  superior  Bells  at  reduced  prieea,  for 
Churches,  Bchools,  Ac  ,  of  pure  Bell  lflela.l«  mounted 
with  our  Patent  Rotary  nangingt^  and  warranted  equal  in 
PurUy  of  Metitl,  Tbne,  KnUh,  and  DurabtlUy  to  anv  made 
in  America.  (358  Bells  solo  in  lb69.)  lUastratea  Cata*- 
logne  and  Frice-List  Sfnt  A-oe. 

IddresB  VANDUZEN  A  TIFT, 

7  lOS  <«  104  S.  Seoand  St.,  OtneinnaH,  Ohio, 
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New  School  and  College  Text-Books. 

Published  by  D.  APPLETON  &  Co., 

00»   99   A;    04i    Orand.   Street^    ^efr    ITorlc 

I. 

CORNCI^IifS  PHYSIOAIi  AEOGRAPHT.-^rhe  most  interastlnff  and 
instructive  work  on  tbis  subject  ever  presented  for  the  use  of  the  schools  of  this 
country;  lavishly  Illustrated,  and  embracing  all  late  discoveries  and  the  most 
recent  views  of  scientific  writers.  Containing  Nineteen  Pages  of  Maps  and 
copious  Questions.  The  Physical  Features  of  the  United  States  receive  partien- 
lar  attention.  A  fine  Physical  Map  of  the  United  States  and  a  Map  of  Alaska,  on 
a  comparatively  large  scale,  are  given.    lArge  4to,  104  pages.   Price,  $1.00. 

U. 
£<OCKTEK*SfiLE]fIENTS0FASTROI«OHY.— Accompanied  with  Bu- 
merous  Illustrations,  and  Arago's  Celestial  Charts  of  the  Northern  and  South- 
em  Hemisphere.    By  J.  Norman  Lockyer,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Astronomical 
Society :  Editor  of  "Nature,"  etc.    ISmo,  813  pages. 
The  author  of  this  volume  is  one  of  the  greatest  living  astronomers,  and  the 

Stoneer  in  many  important  researches,  whi^  he  has  embodied  in  his  book.  The 
ne  Celestial  Charts  of  Arago  answer  all  the  purposes  of  a  costly  Atlas  of  the 
Heavens.  This  is  the  only  text-book  having  this  advantage.  Some  of  the  lllna- 
trations  are  trom  photographs  and  drawings  by  De  La  Rue,  Guillemin,  and  others 
equally  distinguisned.  TThe  work  has  been  revised  and  adapted  to  the  schools  of 
the  United  States,  by  an  eminent  American  teacher,  and  is  offered  by  the  publish- 
ors  as  superior  to  anything  of  the  kind  heretofore  published. 

III. 

r IRST  BOOK  OF  BOTANY :  designed  to  cultivate  the  Observing  Fowen 

of  Children.    By  Ellsa  A.  Yonmans.    Price,  SlJtt. 

This  little  book  has  a  two-fold  claim  upon  those  concerned  in  the  work  of  edu- 
cation : 

1st.  It  Introduces  the  beginner  to  the  study  of  Botany  in  the  only  way  it  can 
be  properly  done— by  the  direct  observation  of  vegetable  forms. 

8d.  It  is  designed  to  keep  the  mind  in  direct  intercourse  with  the  objects  and 
order  of  Nature,  and  to  train  the  observing  powers  and  the  mental  operations 
thev  involve  in  a  systematic  way. 

There  are  no  lessons  to  "commit  and  recite."  The  pupil  commences  with 
actual  specimens  of  plants  which  every  one  is  able  to  oouect,  and  learns  to  look 
with  his  own  eyes  and  think  with  his  own  mind. 

Children  can  begin  to  study  plants  successfully  by  this  method  as  soon  as  they 
can  write  and  any  teacher,  without  previous  knowledge  of  the  subject,  can  con- 
duct them  through  the  exercises  without  dlfiloulty. 

Every  true  teacher  will  hail  this  new  work  with  delight. 

IV. 

HARKNESS'9  EDITION  OF  CJE8AR*8  CORHRIElfTABIES  Off 

THE  GALLIC  WAR.— Price.  $1.60.  This  edition  has  been  careniUy  adapted  to 
the  special  needs  of  the  student  who  has  Just  completed  the  Latin  Reader,  and  it 
aims  to  introduce  him  to  an  appreciative  study  of  standard  literary  work.  The 
notes  fUmish  such  collateral  information  as  will  enable  the  learner  to  understand 
and  appreciate  the  stirring  events  recorded  in  the  Commentaries,  and  sueh 
special  aid  as  will  enable  bun  to  surmount  real  and  untried  dlffloulties  of  con- 
struction and  odlom.  The  volume  also  contains  plans  ef  battles,  a  ooplous  dic- 
tionary, a  map  of  Gaul,  and  a  brief  life  of  CsMar. 

V. 

A  TREATISE  Olf  £.EYEI.IiI>IG,  TOPOORAPHT,  AMD  HIOH- 

£B  SURVEYING.— By  W.  M.  Gillespie,  LL.D..  Civil  Engineer.  Edited  by 
Cady  Staley,  A.  M.,  C.  E.,  Professor  of  Civil  Engineering  in  Union  College. 

1^^  For  Information  in  regard  to  introduction  of  all  Edacational  Works 
published  by  D.  APPLETON  A  Co.,  Address 

OEO.H.TW188, 

CoLTmim,  OHIO, 
Agent  for  Otntral  Statn. 
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CORNELL'S  GEOGRAPHICAL  SERIES, 

IN  THREE  BOOKS. 


I.   FSIMAST  GBOGBA.PHT.    New  edition.    SmaU  4to,  Oft  pages.   15Mapa* 
Beantiftilly  illaitrated.   Price  90  oenti. 

riKTBBMBDIATB  GBOGRAPHY.  New  edition.  Large  4to,  96  pages.  IT 
TT      J     elegant  Maps  and  Map  Drawing.    Price,  $LJBO, 
^     IgBAMMAB-BCHOOLGBOGBAPHT.  New  edition.  Large4to«lMpafes. 

\    Si  Maps.    Same  grade  as  Intermediate,  but  much  fuller.   Price,  |1.7o. 

UL    PHYSICAL  GBOGBAPHT.    Described  on  opposite  page. 

We  would  respeetftilly  call  the  attention  of  teachers  and  Boards  of  Bdnoation 
to  the  flict  that,  with  the  publication  of  our  New  Physical  Geography,  we  are 
enabled  to  oflisr  the  most  thorough  and  complete  series  of  Geographies,  com- 
prised in  three  books,  to  be  fbuud  in  the  American  market.  Also  that  we  bare 
two  diiferent  books  to  select  IVom  for  the  second  series— one  being  fuller  in  details 
than  the  other,  but  no  higher  in  grade— thus  adapting  the  series  to  the  wants  af 
any  course  of  study.   Send  for  Special  Circular  giying  ftill  particulars. 


D.  Appleton  &  Co.  Also  Publish : 

GOBNBLL*3  OUTLINB  MAPS.   Neat,  durable,  and  cheap. 

APPLBTON'S  ABITHMBTIC.   New,  up  to  the  times  and^increasing  rapidly  In 

circulation. 
QUACKBNBOS'S  GBAMMAB8,  COMPOSITION,  and  BHBTOBIC.    The  Bhet^ 

oric  is  used  in  197  out  of  the  148  Academies  teaching  that  branch  in  the  State 

of  New  York.  • 

QUACKBNBOS^S  HISTOBIBS.   Brought  down  to  the  present  Administration, 

Very  entertaining  in  style,  and  Aree  flrom  political  and  religious  prejudices. 
QUACKBNBOS'S  NlTUBAL  PHILOSOPHY.    Pronounced  M«  ftool;  on  Physi- 

cal  Sciences,  by  those  who  have  used  it. 
YOUMAN'S  CHBMISTBY.   Up  to  date.   Not  encumbered  by  technicalities,  yet 

scientillc. 
HUXLBY  AND  YOUMAN'S  PHYSIOLOGY.    •'By  far  the  best  work  of  the 

kind  I  have  seen."— Dr.  Austin  Flint,  Jr. 
HABKNBSS'8  LATIN  AND  GBBEK  SBBIES.   Used  in  nearly  aU  our  lead- 

Ing  Classical  Institutions. 
HADLBY'S  GBBBK  GBAMMAB.   All  leading  Colleges  use  it 

FBBNCH.  GERMAN,  SPANISH,  ITALIAN,  HEBBEW.  and  SYBIAC  GBAH. 
MABS,  BBADBBS,   PHBASB-BOOKS,  and  DICTlONABIBS.     {/Sm  (M» 

Teachers  and  School-officers  are  respectfully  invited  to  address  us  on  matters 
oonnected  with  the  introduction  and  use  of  our  publications.  Immediate  atten- 
on  will  be  given  to  any  letters  or  orders  with  which  we  are  Ikvored,  and  tha 
most  satislhotory  terms  will  be  made  for  introduction.  A  J>—eHpH9€  Oaiatogu^ 
embracing  all  our  reliable  and  popular  Text-Books,  with  prices,  will  be  mailed) 
postage  prepaid,  on  application.  Lists  of  Schools,  of  Teachers,  and  School- 
officers,  Circulars,  etc.,  are  requested  In  return.  Persons  ordering  are  requested 
to  be  particular  to  give  their  post-office  address  In  lull. 

Those  visiting  New  York  are  cordially  invited  to  call  and  examine  our  exten- 
sive assortment  of  Text-Books. 

WS^  Specimen  copies  of  any  of  the  above  works  will  be  mailed  to  teachen 

and  school-officers,  fo»  examination  with  a  view  to  introdnctiou,  at  redneed 

rates.  Address 

GEO.  H.  TWIS8, 

Columbus,  Ohio, 

10-tC  Agenttfor  Coitral  Statea. 
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£30LE0TI0      SYSTEM 

—OF— 

PENMANSHIP. 

Betall  prioe,  16o«  per  copy.    WUl  be  famished  for  Introductioa  at  10c.  per  copy. 


White's  Graded  School  Arithmetics. 

I.    PAIMABT  ARITHMETIC, 

II.    INTERMEDIATE  ARITHMETIC, 

III.    COMPLETE  ARITHMETIC. 

•^  Eipecially  designed  for  Graded  Schools,  end  the  only  Series  yet  published 
which  combines  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic  in  a  practical  and  philosophical 
manner.    . 

•^Retail  price  of  the  Primary,  85  ots.;  of  the  Intermediate,  00  cts.;  of  the  Com- 
plete Arithmetic,  $1.00. 

Single  specimen  copies  sent  by  mail,  for  examination  with  a  yiew  to  introdno- 
tion :  Primary  for  96  cts.;  Intermediate,  86  cts.;  Complete  Arithmetic,  86  cts. 

Famished  in  quantities  for  first  introdaction,  Primary,  90  cts. ;  Intermediate^ 
96  cts.;  Complete  Arithmetic,  60  cts. 


■^■^•» 


The 'Eclectic  Series  of  Geographies, 

By  A.  Vow  Steiwwehr. 


^■^ 


No*  1,  T]i«  Pria&ary  Ooosrapky*   The  plan  of  this  book  is  natural: 

the  language  simple,  and  the  definitions  and  descriptions  exact.    Illustrated. 
Small  4to. 

No.  2,  Tlio  Intormodiato  Ctoosrapky  i  for  more  adyanced  classes. 
It  contains  the  leading  principles  of  the  science,  so  arranged  as  to  giwe  correct 
ideas  to  nnpils  without  requiring  the  constant  aid  of  the  Teacher.  Attf  Inelrwe- 
MofM  4n  Map  Prawiing.   Illustrated.    Large  4to. 

No.  3,  Tlio  Sohool  G^osrapky,  embraces  a  full  Mathematical,  Physi- 
cal, and  Political  description  of  the  Berth,  and  is  intended  for  the  highest  classes 
in  this  branoh  of  study.   Illustrated.    Large  4to. 

The  Series  is  complete  In  these  three  books. 


Teachers  and  School  Ofilcers  contemplating  a  change  in  Tezt-Books  In 

their  Schools,  are  res peotftilly  requested  to  defor  a  decision  until  they  have  seen 
these  works.    DescriptiTe  circulars  furnished  on  application  to  the  Publishers. 

WILSON,  HINKLE  A  CO., 

•  Ota«lBa«tl,  OU.. 


THE   STANDARD 

ECLECTIC  EDUCATIONAL  SERIES 


If  oOvflby's  S«ri««*  -~  MgQitffxt's 
Nsw  Eglxotio  Spxlleb  and  Bxad- 
BB8  are  the  most  popular  works  of 
their  kind  ever  pnbllshed.  They  have 
attained  an  annual  sale  of  nearly 
2,600,000  copies. 

If  oChdfoy'a  OhariSr— Ten  numbers, 
published  in  two  convenient  forms: 
on  Mottsr  (sent  prepaid  for  $2.25)  and 
on  Boardt  (S8.75).  The  Alphabet  and 
Multiplication  Table  are  printed  on 
No's  9  and  ic,  in  large  type,  which  may 
be  read  across  the  class-room. 

Ray's  Arithiiiatios*— A  progressiye 
and  thorough  course  of  Primary,  Men- 
tal, and  Practical  Arithmetic  A  full 
treatment  of  the  Metric  Syttem  Is  given. 

Ray's  Alffebras.  —  JBlemerUary  and 
Hiffher,  for  the  use  of  common  schools, 
High  Schools,  Academies,  and  Col- 
leges. 

Ray's     HlcliLer     M  athematioa*  -~ 

Bay*t  JPlane  and  Solid  Oeometry,  Bay^e 
Oeometry  and  Trigonometry^  Bay^e  An* 
alyUo  Oeometry,  Bay*$  Aetronomyt  and 
(in  preparation)  Bay't  CfalmUut, 


ro  books: 
an  JBlemeniary  and  EngHeh  Orommar. 
Olear,  concise,  accurate,  and  thorough. 
Within  one  year  fkt>m  their  publica- 
tion they  were  adopted  for  exclusive 
use  in  four  Statea, 

PliuMo'a  Seri«a*— iVimart^  and  An- 
aiytioal  Orammar;  Outde  to  Cbmpofi- 
Uon;  EngUth  Teacher;  Tareing  JSxer' 
cffM,  and  I^aUe  Syntax,  In  extensive 
and  popular  use. 

Eolecitio  Oeocrapki«a*—  Von  Sfein- 
wehr't  Primary  Geography;  IntermedU- 
aie  Geography;  Bohool  Geography,  A 
complete  series  in  three  books.  New 
plan ;  new  matter ;  new  illustrations ; 
the  best  school  maps  published  in 
America.   (Nearly  ready.) 


Eolaotlo  Sy>taa&  of  PeaaaaBahip* 

By  Thompson  dc  Bowlers.  Ck>n8iBt8  of 
Copy  Books  (12  Nos.),  a  set  of  Writing 
Cards,  and  a  Hand-Book  of  Explana- 
tions. The  simplest  and  most  busi- 
ness-like style  of  letters  is  adopted; 
short  sentences  are  introduced  into 
the  early  numbers;  and  other  valu- 
able features  combine  to  render  the 
Bdectio  Syttem  worthy  the  attention 
of  teachers. 

Cola's  InsUtato  Roador*— An  at- 
tractive book,  pn  an  entirely  new 
plan,  for  Teachers*  Institutes,  County 
Examiners,  and  Normal  Schools.  Be- 
tail,  $1.35 ;  tingle  oopy  for  examination^ 
85c.;  fumiihed  to  Teachere^  InetUute$ 
a<80c 

WMto's  Registors-A  Oomnum  Sehooi 
And  A  Orctded  School  Begieter,  Made  of 
flrst-class  paper  and  bound  in  heavy 
boards.  Price,  $1.00;  fumtehed  for  in^ 
trodudion  at  76c 

(traded    School    Arithmotios.  — 

Whfle'e  JPtimary  Arithmetic;  WhiWe 
Intermediata  Arithmetic;  WhUe*$  Obm- 
plete  Arithmetic,  The  series  combines 
Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic  in 
a  practical  and  philosophical  man- 
ner; uniformity  of  plan  is  observed 
throughout. 

Sckuylor's  Couploto  Al^tlhrnu^ 

New  book.  Sufficiently  elementary 
for  those  who  have  a  knowledge  of 
Arithmetic,  and  sufficiently  advanced 
for  those  who  intend  to  pursue  the 
h  igher  Mathematics.  JZetafl,  $1.80 ;  aHu 
gle  copy  for  examination,  $1.25 ;  price  for 
introduction,  $1.10. 

Also— Many  other  valuable  Educa- 
tional Works,  including  NorUm^t  Nat" 
vral  JPhHoeophy;  Schuyler' $  Logic  f 
Kiddie  moeution;  De  Wolf'e  SpeUer; 
PhtUp  PhUUpa^  Day-echocH  SIngerf 
McGuifey*e  Speaken;  Boanif  Oeom* 
etry;  Ot^eet  Leeaont;  The  Bxamdnei^ 
or  Teaeher'a  Aid,  etc,  etc. 


*^  Toackers  and  Bohool  OAoers  are  cordially  invited  to  conrespond  wltli 
tha  Publishers.  Descriptive  Circulars  of  any  of  the  above  books.  Price  Lists,  Temui 
for  Introduction  etc,  etc,  promptly  fhrnished  upon  application. 

WILSON,  HINKLE  &  CO., 

cnrcnnrATi,  osio. 
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American  (Waltham)  Watches, 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST. 

Being  made  of  the  best  materials  and  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  they  will  ran 
better,  last  longer,  and  are  less  likely  to  get  out  of  repair  than  any  other  make  of 
watches. 

LOOK  AT  THE  PRICES. 

2  oz.  Coin  Silver  Hunting  Cases,  -              -              -              -             $1«  75 

»"••*'            '♦             •'  -              -              -              -        20  26 

4  "       •*        •'            •'            •'  -              -              -              -               28  00 

Solid  18k  Gold          »•            ••  .             .              .              -        80  00 

Ladies'  Gold  Hunting  Watches,      -  -  •  $80  00  to  $50  00 

Silver  Hunting  Patent  Lever  Watches,  -  -  -       10  00  to    15  00 

White  Metjil  lliinting  Watches,  -  -  7  BO  to    10  00 

LADIES'  CHATELAINE    AND    GUARD   CHAINS. 

OENTS'  VEST  CHAINS. 

Also  a  full  Line  of 

FINE   JEWELRY   AND   SILVER  WARE. 


m    mr»    m9M.i^%MmM.A.am.   <K   ^vm#*9 

Agents /or  th4  American  Waioh  Co.^ 
I2-ly  50  East  Washington  St.,  Indianapolis. 

AGENTS  WANTED  FOR  PROF.  PARSONS' 

LA^W^S     OF     BUSINESS. 

With  fuU  Directions  and  Forms  for  all  Transactions,  in  every  State  of  ihs  UrUon^ 
By  TIIEOPHILUS  PARj^ONS.  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Law  in  Harvard  University, 
and  Author  of  many  Law  Books. 

ANEW  Book  fok  Everyuody.    Explaining  the  W^Ato,  (f«^to«,  and  e>&/i(ra<i(m# 

^ull  the  relations  of  life,  as  well  as  every  kind  ol  contract  and  legal  obligation. 

A  ro*'*-ect.  economical,  and  safe  Counsellor  and  Adviser. 

Iiiuispensuble  to  all  who  would  know  their  rights  and  duties,  and  possess  the 
means  of  transacting,  unaided,  their  own  business. 

Soplain,  fvU,  accurate,  and  complete  that  no  person  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 
Embodying  m  popular  form  the  results  of  the  labor  and  study  of  the  most  popu- 
lar and  successful  writer  oi  law  l)ooks  in  the  country. 

Eajclusive  territory  and  no  competition. 

Send  lor  our  descriptive  circular  and  testimonials. 

Address,  NATIONAL.  PUBI^ISHING  €0*9  Publisbers* 

•m-11  178  Elm  Street,  Cincinnati,  OMa, 


\ 


The  Acknowledged  "  Favorite !  " 

Cboien  hs  the  Board  for  Ihe  Jfm,  Statt  Sermai 

SeAoDiBtTerreHnute.  anciliy  reoriiaii 

tbe  Ktfntial  Schools  uf  tbu  Noi'th. 

New  Patent  Gothic  Desk, 

mih  Blise  H'  Cinni  Slai  Stal. 

This  netr  anj  cora|)lele  Tteik.  <:ombli>lng  ilurabllKv.  bnndaoine  and  iinirorni  ap- 
pearnnce.  vr\tb  eueund  comlort  (o  Ihi'  pupil  by  thecurrpd  slut  seat  and  slop- 
ing back.  Is  superior  to  sny  rver  olToreit  Ihe  piiUic.    Ttiq  careful  examia' 
atiDD  of  It  by  School  Boanis  ddiI  others  intrrcslrd.  is  rvquesterl  before 
spli^cline  other  pulterna,    A  »*ry  full  illustrsteil  anil  drscrlptive 
Circular  will  fic  i^cnt  on  nuplicatlon.  showloK  lOO  dilTerent 
styles  or  more  of  School  Teacbtrs'  and  Office  Uesks. 
BOI.BROOK'8    LIQUID  SLATINO    FOR    BLACKBOARDS. 
This  Slating  mafaes  a  surface  which  rlmls  the  brst  Wall  States;  Is  perfectly 
black,  never  cruiDblBs.  and  remains  bard  and  emoolh.    It  is  successfully  applied 
Eipra.9.  in  ca  s,  Q         t 

Aa  o^fMHoK*  extreom*  i^tHtvuo/  Andretcf  Jfm  Patent  Jnt  WtUi. 
Globes,  Maps.  Charts,  Apparatus,  and  eTcrylbini  necessary  for  the  thorough 
outator  tbeSchool-iuom,  kept  on  band  and  furnislieil  on  liberal  terms, 
Aitdreei  A.  H.  ANDREWS  A  CO., 

»-«t  111  STiTl 


BEttS 


ElMtablislied  in  1S37'. 

BUOKETE  BELLFOUNDKl. 

Cburch.  Academy,  Factory 
"-—  'copper  and  tin),  warraui.ru  ...  qm....),  «,.,c.  ^....^11:1,,  ,.u.,  .....  ...vm...™ 

iirVataut  Improved  Rotating  Hangings.       Illustrated  Cutulogue  sent  ftve. 

VANDUZEN    *    TIFT, 
S  102  and  IM  JEmI  Stcond  Street,  Olneituuitt.  O. 


J.  &  P.  OKAMLIN'Q, 


READY  MADE  CLOTBIXG. 

G-ents'  Furnishing  Goods, 

TKIINUS  A^D  VALISES, 
No.  3S  East  Washington  Stfeet, 
7-tf  INDIANAPOLIS,  IND. 


INDIANA  MUSIC  STORE, 

(BTriBUSBBD  nu,) 
ZTOS.  4  &  S  BATES  HOUSE  BLOCK, 

Indianapolis,  'Indiana. 


We  iDTite  ftttentian  to  oar  eztendTO  atook  Of  Firil  Clat* 

PIANOS,  ORGANS  &  MELODEONS, 

Wbwh  we  offer  for  Cuh  it  greatl;  Hednced  Prices. 


AGENTS  FORTHE  CELEBRATEBMASON  &  HAMLIN 
ORGANS. 

OM  PI»*B  Uk«i  la  BxehaBgc  hr  Hew  Odm. 

17*  Tuning  and  Keptiirinir  done  >(  abort  noUce  in  any  part  of  tbe  State. 

Address 

A.  a.  WILLABD  &  CO. 


TerH*!  tl.SO  per  jrear,  p«raMa  In  advaace. 
Vol.  XV.  FEBRPARY.  So.  i. 

INDIANA 
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Cor.  Ctnia  *nd  HFrldlan  SM 

1870. 


FoBMse,  13  Cent!  a  ^eaf.  If  paid  In  advuice. 


THE  LITTEiB  €OBroRAI>,  Ihe  most  prOMpeious  Juvanlle  Moguji 

PHcB»l,Wftrear;8nnipic0opj  «  cenM. 
TMB  SCHOOL  FEHTITAL.  ftttaarterly  aiigulDe.deTOUdtoHchi 

Ac    Price  5«  cants  ■  rear ;  aamp)e  Copr  ISceuU.     Batti  Konxir— 
IlFHBD  %.  aBWELL.  lb  CO.,  PCBLISHBD 
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816.76  816.76 

American  (Waltham)  Watches, 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST. 

Being  made  of  the  best  materials  and  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  they  will  run 
better,  la6t  longer,  and  are  less  likely  to  get  out  of  repair  than  any  other  make  of 
watches. 

LOOK  AT  THE  PRICES. 

8  oz.  Coin  Silver  Hunting  Cases,  ....  f  16  75 

0  •*       *'        *•  *'  •*  -  -  -  -        20  85 

4  "       **        "  "  ♦•  -  -  -  -  28  00 

Solid  18k  Gold  u  u  .  .  .  -        80  00 

Ladies'  Gold  Hunting  Watches.      •  -  -  ISO  00  to  $60  00 

Silver  Hunting  Patent  Lever  Watches,  -  -  -       10  00  to    16  00 

White  Metal  ilunting  Watcht-s,  -  -  7  60  to    10  00 

LADIES'  CHATELAINE    AND    GUARD   CHAINS. 

OENTS'  VEST  CHAIIiS, 

Also  a  full  Line  of 

FINE   JEWELRY   AND    SILVER  WARE. 

1¥.  P.  Bll^OIIAiyi  A  CO., 

Agentt  for  ths  Ameriean  Waioh  Ch., 
IS-ly  60  East  Washington  St,  Indianapolis- 


AGENTS  WANTED  FOR  PROF.  PARSONS^ 

L-^TSTS    OF    BUSINESS. 

With  full  DireeUan*  and  Forms  for  aU  TYansaetions,  in  ^very  State  of  ths  Union, 
By  THKOPHILUS  PARSONS.  LL.I).,  Professor  of  Law  in  Harvard  University, 
and  Author  of  many  Law  Books. 

A  New  Book  fok  Evbrybody.    Explaining  the  rights,  dutUs,  and  cbligationB 

lall  tuR  relations  of  life,  as  well  as  every  kind  of  contract  and  legal  obligation. 

A  ro^'^ect.  economical,  and  9afe  Counsellor  and  Adviser. 

Iimispensuble  to  all  who  would  know  their  rights  and  duties,  and  possess  the 
means  of  transacting,  unaided,  their  own  business. 

Su  plain,  full,  accurate,  and  complete  that  no  person  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 
Kmbodying  in  popular  form  the  resiults  of  the  labor  and  study  of  the  most  popu- 
lar and  successful  writer  oi  law  books  in  the  country. 

JScecluaive  territory  and  no  competition, 

^vmX  lor  our  descriptive  circular  and  testimonials. 

Addrt^is,  NATIONAL.  PUBI.ISHING  €0*9  Publishers, 

Hdo-11  178  mm  Street,  OineinnaU,  Ohio. 


RELIABLE  AND  POPULAR  TEXT-BOOKS, 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


QUACKENBOS'S  ARITHMETICS. 

Practical f  1,00. 

Mental 45. 

Primary 40. 

Praotical  Arithmetics  tor  a  practical  ag)p,  by  a  liylng  Aalhor  and  a  live  Teacber.— - 
Adopted  for  the  Public  Schools  of  Toledo,  BrottHyn,  Albany,  Syracuw.yino  York  CfUy, 
KfftdT  hundreds  qf  ths  beat  achoole  in  the  country.  Metrio  Sustem;  Ooid  and  Green-^ 
^acJbt,  U,  &  SecurUiee^  Life  and  Accident  Ineurance,  Stock  JotMng^  4>c. 

Send  for  Circalar  containing  the  unqualified  recommendation  of  many  eminent  educators 

QUACKENBOS'S  GRAMMARS. 

An  English  Grammar $1.00. 

First  Book  in  Grammar. 50. 

These  books  are  clear. 'condensed  and  coniistent;  brief  in  definitions  and  rales ;  happy 
In  illustrations:  practical  in  application  of  principles ;  philosophical  in  arrani^ement; 
bold  in  reform ;  full  and  clear  in  explanation  of  dlEQcult  constructions ;  make  Grammait 
ttasy  and  interesting  to  pupils,  and  its  tt  aching  a  poeUiee  pUcMure.  Such  is  the  testt- 
uooy  of  our  best  edisKuitors,  as  shown  by  their  published  letters  in  our  circuiar. 

QUACKENBOS'S  HISTORIES. 

Illustrated  School  History  of  the  United  States,  brought 
down  to  1868 $2.00. 

Elementary  History  of  the  United  States,  brought  down 
to  1868 75cts. 

Quackenbos's  History  of  th«  United  States  is  everywhere  used  and  everywhere  comf>- 
tnended.  It  is  the  text-book  ofScially  adopted  and  utted  by  the  States  of  California,  HlSi^ 
souri,  and  West  Virginia;  the  cities  of  Baltimore,  Clev«land,  New  Orieans,  Lexington,  St. 
f'aul,  Syracuse,  fcc.    Hosts  of  recommendations  published  in  our  Circular. 

CORNELL'S  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Primary $0  90  cts. 

Intermediate 1.50 

Grammar  School 1.75 

These  books  have  been  standards  in  our  Public  and  Private  Schools  too  long  to  need  any 
farther  commendations.  The  Grammar  School,  Intermediate,  and  Primary,  have  recently 
undergone  a  rigid  revision,  have  been  brought  up  to  date,  and  now  appear  in  a  new  and 
improved  form.  uyitA  the  moet  magni/teent  JIape  ever  pretented  in  a  eckoci-book  to  the 
Ajnerican  public, 

A  Pamphlet  setting  forth  t'je  distinctive  features  of  this  unequaled  Series,  and  the 
strongest  kind  of  endorsements,  will  be  mailed,  post-paid,  to  any  one  applying  for  it. 

In  connection  with  the  above  standard  books,  we  would  call  attention  to 

Prof.   Harkness's  Series  of  Latin  and  Greek  Text- Books, 

Extensively  used  in  High  Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges  throughout  the  country. 

Specimen  copies  of  these  Standard  Rooks  mailed,  post  paid,  to  Teachers  and  School  Ofl^ 
«€rs  on  receipt  of  one-half  the  above-named  price. 

Favorable  terms  made  for  itUroduction. 

For  Circulars  of  any  of  the  above-named  publications,  or  information  concerning  other 
Text-Books  published  by  D.  Apple  ton  A  Co.,  address 

CHAS.  K.  EiANE, 

AgH  for  Indiana, 

P.  O.  Box  1367,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Office  at  Bo  wen,  Stewart  <fe  Oo.'s.  2-tf 
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American  (Waltham)  Watches, 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST. 

Beinff  made  of  the  best  materials  and  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  they  will  run 
better,  la6t  longer,  and  are  less  likely  to  get  out  of  repair  than  any  other  make  of 
watches. 

LOOK  AT  THE  PRICES. 

8  oz.  Coin  Silver  Hunting  Cases,  -  -  -  -  $16  75 

0  **       *'        **  "  •'  -  -  .  -        80  85 

4  "       '*        "  ••  ••  -  -  -  .  28  00 

Solid  18k  Gold  *«  «.  .  .  .  .       80  00 

Ladies'  Gold  Hunting  Watches,      -  -  -  180  00  to  $60  00 

Silver  Hunting  Patent  I^ver  Watches,  -  -  -       10  00  to    15  00 

White  Metal  Hunting  Watchi-s,  -  .  7  60  to    10  00 

LADIES'  CHATELAINE    AND   GUARD   CHAINS. 

GENTS'  VEST  CHAINS. 

Also  a  full  Line  of 

FINE   JEWELRY   AND   SILVERWARE. 

1¥.  P.  BliHOIIAllI  A  CO., 

Agents  for  the  Ameriean  Wateh  Co., 
18-ly  60  East  Washington  St.,  Indianapolis- 

AGENTS  WANTED  FOR  PROF.  PARSOmS^ 

L-^TSTS    OF     BUSINESS. 

With  full  Directions  and  Forme  for  aU  TraneacUoTte,  in  every  State  of  the  UMon. 
IJy  THKOPHILUS  PARSONS.  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Law  in  Harvard  University, 
and  Autiior  of  many  Law  Boolis. 

A  New  Book  fok  Etbrybody.    Explaining  the  rights,  duties,  and  obligations 

lull  tun  relation.s  of  life,  as  well  as  every  kind  ot  contract  and  legal  obligation. 

A  ro^^^ct.  economical,  and  eafe  Counsellor  and  Adviser. 

Ibaispcnsable  to  all  who  would  Icnow  their  rights  and  duties,  and  possess  the 
means  of  transacting,  unaide<l,  their  own  business. 

So  plain,  fiiU,  accurate,  iinrl  complete  that  no  person  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 
Kmlx)dying  in  popular  form  the  results  of  the  labor  and  study  of  the  most  popu- 
lar and  successful  writer  oi  law  hooks  in  the  country. 

EsDciusive  territory  and  no  competition. 

Send  lor  our  descriptive  circular  and  testimonials. 

Address.  NATIONAL.  PUBI.1SHING  €0.,  Publisbers* 

*>n>-ll  178  Elm  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 


RELIABLE  AND  POPULAR  TEXT-BOOKS, 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


QUACKENBOS'S  ARtTHMETtCS. 

Practical #1,00. 

Mental 45. 

Primary 40. 

Practical  Arithmetlct  for  a  practical  ag)p,  by  a  living  Author  and  a  live  Teacher.—- 
Adopted  for  the  Pablic  SchooU  of  Toledo,  Brooklyn,  Alianf,  8vracv9€,y<nD  York  CfUy^ 
*(%na  hundreds  qf  the  beet  echooU  in  the  country.  Metrio  SuBtem\  Oeid  and  Oreen^^ 
^aeJht,  U,  A.  Seouritiee,  Life  and  Aeddent  Ineurance,  Stock  JobHng,  4». 

Bend  for  Circular  containing  the  unqualified  rccommendatioQ  of  many  emlnenl  educator! 

QUACKENBOS'S  GRAMMARS. 

An  English  Grammar f  1.00. 

First  Boole  in  Grammar. 60. 

These  books  are  clear,  condensed  and  consistent ;  brief  in  definitions  and  rules ;  happy 
In  illustrations :  practical  in  application  of  principles ;  philosophical  in  arrani^ement ; 
bold  in  reform ;  full  and  clear  in  explanation  of  diflicult  constructions ;  make  Grammair 
ttasy  and  interesting  to  pupils,  and  iu  teaching  a  poeUioe pteature.  Such  is  the  testi- 
uooy  of  our  best  educators,  as  shown  by  tbe4r  published  letters  in  our  circular. 

QUACKENBOS'S  HISTORIES. 

Illustrated  School  History  of  th«  United  States,  brought 
down  to  1868 $2.00. 

Elementary  History  of  the  United  States,  brought  down 
to  1868 75ct8. 

Quackenbos's  History  of  the  United  States  is  evefywhere  used  and  everywhere  con»>- 
mended.  It  is  the  text-book  officially  adopted  and  UHed  by  the  States  of  California,  Mis- 
souri, and  West  Virginia;  the  cities  of  Baltimore,  Clex'elaiid,  New  Orleans,  I^xington,  8t. 
Paul,  Syracuse,  fcc.    Ht>sts  of  recommendations  published  in  our  Circular. 

CORNELL'S  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Primary $0  90  cts. 

Intermediate 1.50 

Grammar  School 1.76 

These  books  have  been  standards  in  our  Public  and  Private  Schools  too  long  to  need  any 
ftir^er  commendations.  The  Grammar  School,  Intermediate,  and  Primary,  have  recently- 
undergone  a  rigid  revision,  have  been  brought  up  to  date,  and  now  appear  in  a  new  and 
improved  form,  foitA  the  moet  magnifioent  Mape  eicer  preeented  in  a  ediooi-book  to  the 
Ajnorican  publia, 

A  Pamphlet  setting  forth  tlie  distinctive  features  of  this  unequaled  Series,  and  the 
strongest  kind  of  endorsements,  will  be  mailed,  post-paid,  to  any  one  applying  for  it. 

In  connection  with  the  above  standard  books,  we  would  call  attention  to 

Prof.   Harkness's  Series  of  Latin  and  Greek  Text- Books, 

Extensively  used  in  High  Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges  throughout  the  country. 

Specimen  copies  of  these  Standard  Rooks  mailed,  post  paid,  to  Teachers  and  School  OfR- 
«<n  on  receipt  of  one -half  the  above-named  price. 

Favorable  terms  made  for  introduction. 

For  Circulars  of  any  of  tiie  above-named  publications,  or  Information  concerning  other 
Text-Books  published  by  D.  Appleton  k  Co.,  address 

CHAS.  K.  I^AIVE, 

AgH  for  Indiana^ 

P.  O.  Box  1367,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Office  at  Bowen,  Stewart  <fe  Co.^s.  2-tf 


INDIANA  MUSIC  STORE, 

(ESTIDLISBED  1%U,) 
NOS.  4  &  5  BATES  HOUSE  BLOCK, 

Indiana  polls,  Indiana. 


We  invite  attention  to  our  extensive  stock  of  Firit  Clou 

PIANOS,  ORGANS  &  MELODEONS, 

Wh'tch  we  offer  for  Cuh  at  greatly  Reduced  Price*. 


AGENTS  FOR  THE  CELEBRATED  MASON  &  HAMUN 
ORGANS, 

Liberal  Discount  made  to  Teachers. 
US'  TuDJng  and  Kepairinir  dune  at  abort  nolKc  tn  any  part  of  (bo  Stale. 
AddrpBs 

A.  Q-.  WHiAED  &  CX). 


INDIj4.NA 


'II100!   liitfial 


OBOAN  OF  THS 

STATE    TEACHERS'   ASSOCIATION. 


mE  SUFEItnrTBHDEHT  OF  PUBLIC  IHBTEUOTIOH. 


INDIANAPOLIS,   INDIANA. 


;  anil  PubllBfalnit  Bouie 


PostftKe,  13  Cents  a  Tear,  U  p*icl  In  Kdvonoe. 


ooisTTEifrars. 


- 

$16  76 
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83.00 
80  00 
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816.76  SI6.76 

American  (Waltham)  Watches, 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST. 

Being  made  of  the  best  materials  and  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  they  will  run 
better,  last  longer,  and  are  less  likely  to  get  out  of  repair  than  any  other  make  of 
watches. 

LOOK  AT  THE  PRICES. 

2  oz.  Coin  Silver  Hunting  Cases, 
•I  ((       t%        11  i(  «t 

Solid  18k  Gold  •*  *•  "-".". 

Ladies'  Gold  Hunting  Watches,      ... 
Silver  Hunting  Patent  I^ver  Watches,  - 
White  Metal  Hunting  Watches, 

LADIES'  CHATELAINE    AND   GUARD   CHAINS. 

OENTS'  VEST  CHAINS. 

Also  a  full  Line  of 

FINE   JEWELRY   AND   SILVER  WARE. 

i¥.  p.  mivoiiAiii  Sl  CO., 

Agents  far  the  American  Watth  Cb.-, 
12-ly  60  East  Washington  St.,  Indianapolis- 

AGENTS  WANTED  FOR  PEOF.  PARSONS? 

^^A.^/s^s  OF  bus  itste  s  s. 

With  fuU  Directions  and  Forms  for  aU  TransaeUons,  in  every  State  of  the  Uhiom. 
By  THEOPIIILUS  PARSONS,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Law  in  llarvurd  University, 
aiid  Author  of  many  Law  Books. 

A  New  Book  fok  EvERYUonY.    Explaining  the  rights,  duties,  and  obligations 

jail  the  relations  of  life,  as  well  as  every  kind  of  contract  and  legal  obligation. 

A  ro*^ect,  economical,  and  safe  Counsellor  and  Adviser 

Iiiaispensable  to  all  who  would  know  their  rights  and  duties,  and  possess  the 
means  of  transacting,  unaided,  their  own  business. 

So  plain^  full,  accurate,  and  complete  that  no  nerson  can  afTorrl  to  be  without  it. 
Embodying  in  popular  form  the  results  of  the  labor  and  study  of  the  roost  i>opu> 
lar  and  successful  writer  oi  law  )x)oks  in  the  country. 

EODclusive  territory  and  no  competition. 

Send  lor  our  descriptive  circular  and  testimonials. 

Address,  NATIONAL.  PUBLISSHING  CO.,  Publislierttt 

6m-ll  178  Elm  Street,  Cincinnati,  Ohio» 


RELIABLE  AND  POPULAR  TEXT-BOOKS, 


(1^X0X313 


D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


QUAOKENBOS'S  ARITHMETICS. 

Practical $1.00. 

Mental  46. 

Primary |0. 

Practical  Arithmetics  for  a  practicnr  age,  by  a  living  Author  and  a  live  Teacher  •^ 
Adopted  Tor  the  Public  Schools  of  Iblsdo,  Brooldiyn,  Albany,  Syracttee.yew  York  OUy^ 
and  hundreds  qf  ths  best  schools  in  the  country.  Metric  Systefn\  Gold  and  Oreen^ 
bacJbs,  U,  8.  Securities,  lAfe  and  Accident  Insurance,  Stock  Jobbing,  <ibc. 

Send  for  Circular  coutaiuiu^^  the  unqualified  recommendation  of  many  eminent  educator* 

QUACKENBOS'S  GRAMMARS. 

An  English  Grammar $1.00. 

First  Book  in  Grammar. 50. 

These  books  arc  clear,  condensed  and  consistent ',  brief  in  definitions  and  ra(c»^  happy 
in  illustrations :  practical  in  application  of  principles ;  philosophical  in  arrangement ; 
bold  in  reform;  full  and  clear  in  explanation  of  diflicult  constructions;  make  Grammar 
easy  and  interesting  to  pupils,  and  iiaXi  aching  a  positive  pleasure.  Such  is  the  testi- 
mony of  our  best  educators,  as  shown  by  their  published  letters  in  our  circular. 

QUACKENBOS'S  HISTORIES. 

Illustrated  School  History  of  the  United  States,  brought 
down  to  1868. $2.00. 

Elementary  History  of  the  United  States,  brought  down 
to  1868 fScts. 

Quackenbos's  History  of  the  United  States  is  ererywhere  used  and  everywhere  com- 
mended. It  is  tlie  text-book  officially  adopted  and  used  by  the  States  of  California,  His- 
Bonri,  and  West  Virginia;  the  cities  of  Baltimore,  Cleveland,  New  Orleans,  Lexington,  St^ 
Paul,  Syracuse,  itc.    Hosts  of  recommendations  published  in  our  Circular. 

CORNELL'S  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Primary $0  90  eta* 

Intermediate 1.50 

Grammar  Scliool  1.75' 

These  books  have  been  standards  in  our  Public  and  Private  Schools  too  long  to  need  any 
farther  commendations.  The  Grammar  School,  Intermediate,  and  Primary,  have  recently 
undergone  a  rigid  revision,  have  been  brought  up  to  date,  and  now  appear  In  a  new  and 
Improved  form,  toith  ths  most  magnificent  Naps  ever  presented/  in  a  school-book  to  ths 
Ajnerican  public, 

A  Pamphlet  setting  forth  tje  distinctive  features  of  this  unequuled  Series,  and  the 
strongest  kind  of  endorsements,  will  be  maiM,  post-paid,  to  any  one  applying  for  it. 

In  connection  with  the  above  standard  books,  we  would  call  attention  to 

Prof.   Harkness's  Series  of   Latin  and  Greeic  Text-BooJcs, 

Extensively  used  in  High  Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges  throughout  the  country. 

Specimen  copies  of  these  Standard  Rooks  mailed,  post  paid,  to  Teachers  and  School  Ofli- 
oers  on  receipt  of  one-half  the  above-named  price. 

Favorable  terms  made  for  introduction. 

For  Circulars  of  any  of  the  above-named  publications,  or  information  concerning  other 
Text-Books  published  by  D.  Appleton  k  Co.,  address- 

CHAS.  K.  E.AIV1:, 

AgH  for  Indiana, 
P.  O.  Box  1367,  Indianapous,  Ind. 
Office  at  Bowen,  Stewart  &  Co.'s.  ^tf 
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INDIA.NA 


irli00l 


AND 


OBOAN  OF  THE 


STATE    TEACHERS'   ASSOCIATION, 


AND  OP 


THE  SUPEEINTENDENT  OF  PUBLIC   INSTEUOTION. 


TKur'S'nJts* 


1^,    A.    BKLIj, 

IndianapolU. 


AddreM  aU  BuHnesa  letters  to  If.  A.  SELL,  Jvdianapotis.  and  Editorial  Mat- 

terto  0.  W.  HOSS,  Bloomington,  Indiana, 


INDIANAPOLIS,    INDIANA. 

PUBLISHED    MONTHLY    BT    HOSS    a    BKLL, 
Cor.  Circle  And  Merid'.ni  SU. 

1870. 

Printed  at  the  Tndianiipolis  Printing  and  Pnblisbing  House. 
Fostase,  12  Cents  a  Year,  if  paid  in  advance. 


Tins  I«ITTI<i:  €>'ORPOir  AI^.  the  meet  popnlar  Jnvenlle  Ma^nazlne  In  the  Worid. 
Price  91,00  a  year;  8ample  Oopy  ]s  cents.  Ejccellcnt  for  a  Scnool  Header,  or  the 
Family. 
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816.76  816.76 

American  (Waltham)  Watches, 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST. 

Being  made  of  the  best  materials  and  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  they  will  run 
better,  labt  longer,  and  tfre  less  llliely  to  get  out  of  repair  than  any  other  make  of 
watches. 

LOOK  AT  THE  PRICES. 

2oz.  Coin  Silfbr  Hunting  Cases,  ....  $1675 

8  *♦       ••        *•  ••  **  -  -  -  -        80  85 

4  ••       *•        •*  *'  ••  -  -  -  -  88  00 

Solid  18k  Gold  u  4.  .  .  .  -        80  00 

■ 

Ladies'  Gold  Hunting  Watches,      -  -  -  180  00  to  |60  00 

Silver  Hunting  Pat«'nt  Lever  Watches,  .  -  .       10  00  to    16  00 

White  Metal  Hunting  Watches,  .  .  7  50  to    10  00 

LADIES'  CHATELAINE    AND   GUARD   CHAINS. 

GENTS'  VEST  CHAINS. 

Also  a  full  Line  of 

FINE   JEWELRY   AND   SILVER  WARE. 

1¥.  P.  BHVeHAm  Sl  COm 

Ag€m9  for  M«  American  Wateh  Cb., 
18-ly  50  East  Washington  St.,  Indianapolis. 


AGENTS  WAITTED  FOR  PROF.  PARSONS' 

Lj^w^s  of  business. 

WUh  full  DirecUon*  and  FortM  for  aU  TYantacUons,  in  e9ery  Staie  of  t\s  VMon. 
By  TUKOPHILU8  PARSONS.  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Law  in  Harvard  University, 
and  Author  of  many  Law  Books. 

A  New  Book  fok  Evertuody.    Explaining  the  rights,  duties,  and  obUgationt 

Jail  the  relations  of  life,  as  well  as  every  kind  of  contract  and  legal  obligation. 

A  ea*'*^ct,  eeonomioal,  and  $a/e  Gounsellor  and  Adviser 

Ibuispensuble  to  all  who  would  know  their  rights  and  duties,  and  possess  the 
means  of  transacting,  unaided,  their  own  business. 

So  pliUn,  full,  accurate,  nnd  complete  that  no  person  can  afford  to  be  without  it. 
Bmbodying  in  popular  form  the  results  of  the  labor  and  study  of  the  most  popu- 
lar and  successful  writer  Oi  law  books  in  the  country. 

Mboclusioe  territory  and  no  competition. 

Send  Jor  our  descriptive  circular  and  testimonials. 

Address,  NATIONAL  PUBLISHING  CO.,  PublUliera» 

<m-ll  178  Ekn  Street,  OinoinnaU,  Okie 


RELIABLE  AND  POPULAR  TEXT-BOOKS, 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


QUACKENBOS'S  ARITHMETICS. 

Practical #1.00. 

Mental 46. 

Primary 40. 

Practical  Arithmetics  for  a  practical  age,  by  a  liyiog  Author  and  a  live  Teacher.^ 
Adopted  for  the  Pnblic  Schools  of  TbUdo,  Brooklyn,  Albemp,  8yraeu96,K€VD  York  CH*ff, 
•OMtf  hundr€A»  qf  ihs  hmt  school*  in  the  ooutUrjf.  IfeiMe  mtem;  CMd  and  Or^en- 
^acJbs,  U,  S.  SeemrtUst,  Ufr  and  Aeoidtnt  Insurancs,  SUet  Jobbing,  So. 

Send  for  Circalar  contsiarng  the  onqaaltfied  recommendation  of  many  eminent  educators 

QUACKENBOS'S  GRAMMARS. 

An  English  Grammar $1.00. 

First  Boole  in  Grammar. 60. 

These  books  are  clear,  condensed  and  consistent 4  brief  in  definitions  and  rales ;  happy 
dn  illnstratlons :  practical  In  application  of  principles;  philosophical  in  arranic^ment; 
bold  in  reform ;  rail  and  clear  in  explanation  of  difflcnlt  constructions ;  make  Grammar 
«asy  and  interesting  to  pupils,  and  its  teaching  a  po«iUve  jiH&asnre.  Such  is  the  testl- 
enemy  of  our  best  eoncators,  as  shown  by  their  published  letters  in  our  circular. 

QUACKENBOS'S  HISTORIES. 

Illustrated  School  History  of  the  United  States,  brought 
down  to  1868 $2.00. 

Elementary  History  of  the  United  States,  brought  down 
to  1868 76cte. 

Qiiackenbos*s  History  of  the  Untied  States  is  eTerywhere  vsed  and  eTeiywhere  con- 
anended.  It  is  the  text-book  officially  adopted  and  msed  by  the  States  of  California,  Mis* 
souri,  and  West  Virginia ;  the  cities  of  Baltimore,  Cleveland,  New  Orleans,  Lexington,  St. 
IPaul,  Syracuse,  Itc.    Hosts  of  recommendations  pvblished  in  our  Circalar. 

CORNELL'S  GEOGRAPHIES. 

Primary $0.90  cts. 

Intermediate. 1.50 

Grammar  School 1.75 

These  books  hsTe  been  ftandaids  in  our  Public  and  Private  Schools  too  long  to  need  any 
farther  commendations.  The  Grammar  School,  Intermediate,  and  Primary,  have  recently 
smdergone  a  rigid  revision,  have  been  brousht  up  to  date,  and  now  appear  in  a  new  and 
Improved  form,  toUA  the  m—t  magn^kient  Map$  0O*r  preumML  4n  •  9ckooirbook  to  the 
Mn&riean  pvbUc, 

A  Pamphlet  setting  forth  tlie  distinctive  features  of  this  unequaled  Series,  and  the 
strongest  kind  of  endorsements,  will  be  mailed,  post-paid,  to  any  one  applying  for  it. 

In  oonnection  with  the  above  standard  books,  we  would  call  attention  to 

Prof.  Harkness's  Series  of  Latin  and  Greeic  Text-Booica, 

BxtensWel!f  «sed  in  High  Schools,  Acsdemies  and  Colleges  throughout  the  country. 

Specimen  copies  of  these  Standard  Books  mailed,  post  paid,  to  Teachers  and  School  Ofll- 
«ers  on  receipt  of  one-hali  the  above-named  price. 

Favorable  terms  made  for  introduction. 

For  Circulars  of  any  of  the  above-named  publications,  or  InTormation  concerning  other 
Vext-Books  published  by  J).  Appleton  *  Co.,  address 

JgH  for  Jndianm, 
P.  O.  Box  1367,  iKIMAKAPOLia,  IXB, 

Office  at  Bowen,  Stewart  A  Co.^s*  a-tf 


INDIANA  MUSIC  STORE, 

(ESTIBLISBED  I8S4,) 
ZrOS.  4  &  5  BATES  HOUSE  BLOCK, 

Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


Wo  invile  attention  to  our  extenaiye  slock  of  Finl  Clau 

PIANOS,  ORGANS  &  MELODEONS, 

Which  we  offsf  for  Ci»h  at  gre«lJy  Redac«d  PriceB. 


AGENTS  FORTHE  CELEBRATED  MASON  &  HAMLIN 
ORGANS. 

Liberal  Discount  made  to  Teachers. 

t^  ToniDg  and  BepairiuK  done  >t  short  notice  in  tny  pari  at  (he  Slate. 

AddreBB  ,  

,,.,  A.  Q.  "WILLARD  &  CO. 


in00l  l!0in;jiil 


OHOUf  9r  THB 

STATE    TEACHERS'   ASSOCIATION, 


THE  SITFEBIHTENSEHT  OF  FTJBLIO  ISBTB?OTIOn. 


OFX).   -W.   HOBS, 


'W.   A..   BBiLilj, 


AOdiv**  att  ButHuu  Lamm  to  W.  A.  BSLL.  InManapaU:  awl  AUtorMI  Jl 
Urm  6.  W.  B0B8,  Blambtgloit,  UkUmui. 


INDIANAPOLIS.   INDIANA. 


1870. 

riPlrf  ml  tin  Ind1iiii.iM.lli  Priming 


FoaMce,  13  Caata  %  Te>f .  If  pftid  In 


■  •CHOOI.  FEaTITAInBttBorteTlyKsguJiie.deTotedtiiSi 
f.    Price  S*  c«u  ■  y«T ;  Simple  CoDT  IS  ceno.     BoUi  MucuiE 
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816.76  816.76 

Am'lRicax  (Waltham)  Watches, 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST. 

•Being  made  of  the  best  materials  and  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  they  will  ran 
•better,  last  longer,  and  are  less  likely  to  get  out  of  repair  than  any  other  make  of 
watches. 

LOOK  AT  THE  PRICES. 

-8  oz.  Coin  Silver  Hunting  Cases,       -  -  -  -  $16  75 

8  "       **        "  **  **  -  -  -        80  86 

4  ••       ««         «<  ••  *•  -  -  -  -  88  00 

Solid  18k  Gold  '*  *'  '         -  -  -  -       80  08 

Ladies*  Gold  Hunting  Watches,      -  -  -  880  00  to  $50  00 

Silver  Hunting  Patent  Lever  Watches,  -  -  -       10  00  to   16  00 

White  Metal  Hunting  Watches,  -  -  7  60  to    10  00 

LADIES'  CHATELAINE    AND   GUARD   CHAINS. 

OENTS'  VEST  CHAINS. 

Also  a  full  Line  of 

FINE   JEWELRY   AND   SILVER  WARE. 

i¥.  p.  BHveHAm  sl  CO., 

AgenM  for  ths  Am^riean.  WateA,  (h., 
18-1  y  60  East  Washington  St,  Indianapolis. 


RELIABLE  Ai\D  P0PD1.ATI  TEXT-BOOKS, 

D.  APPLETON  &  CO.,  NEW  YORK. 


t)UACKENBOS'S  ARITHMETICS. 

Practical $1.00. 

Mental     46. 

Primary 40. 

Practical  Arithmetics  for  a  practical  affp,  by  m  living  Auihor  and  a  live  Teacher-^ 
Adopted  for  the  Pabllc  Schools  of  Tbledo,  Srooklyn,  Albany^  &fraeus6.y!8w  York  City, 
ana  kundredt  qf  ths  be9t  teAooU  in  th$  eoutUry.  Mlsme  System;  Odd  and  Oreen- 
hacks,  U.  8.  SeourUiM,  life  and  Accident  Insurance,  Stock  Jobbing,  dkc. 

Send  for  Circalar  containing  the  onqnalifled  recommendation  of  many  eminent. 'edacators 

QUACKENfiOS'S  GRAMMARS. 

An  Enj^lish  Grammar    $1.00. 

First  Book  in  Grammar. 50. 

These  books  are  clear,  condeni^ed  and  consistent ;  brief  in  deflnitions  and  rales ;  happy 
in  lUastrations :  practical  in  application  of  principles ;  philosophical  in  arrangement; 
bold  in  reform;  fall  and  clear  iu  explanation  of  diJDBcalt  constructions;  make  Grammar 
easy  and  interesting  to  pupils,  and  its  ti  aching  a  posiUve  pleasure.  Such  Is  the  testi- 
mony  of  our  best  educators,  as  shown  by  their  publUhed  letters  in  our  circalar. 

QUACKENBOS'S  HISTORIES. 

Illustrated  School  History  of  the  United  States,  brought 
down  to  1868 $2.00. 

Elementary  History  of  theiJnited  States,  brought  down 
to  1868..., fScts. 

Qaadkenbos's  History  of  the  United  States  is  everywhere  used  and  everywhere  com- 
mended. It  is  the  text-book  officially  adopted  and  used  by  the  Sutes  of  California,  His- 
•ourl,  and  West  Virginia ;  the  cities  of  Baltimore,  Cleveland,  Kew  Orleans,  I^exington,  St. 
Pa«l,  Syracuse/ifcc.    Hosts  of  recommendations  published  in  oar  Circular. 

CORNELL'S  GEOGRAPHIES. 

•Primary $0  00  chs. 

Intermediate 1.50 

Grammar  School  1.75 

Tbe^e  books  have  been  standards  In  onr  Public  and  Private  Schools  too  long  to  need  any 
fhrther  commendations.  The  Grammar  School,  Intermediate,  and  Primary,  have  recently 
andergone  a  rigid  revision,  have  been  brousbt.up  to  date,  and  now  appear  in  a  new  and 
improved  form,  wUh  tke  most  magn^lcent  Maps  ^ner  presented  in  a  school-book  to  tke 
AmeHean  pnbUo. 

A  Pamphlet  setting  forth  tj«  distinctive  features  of  this  uoequaled  Series,  and  the 
strongest  kind  of  endorsements,  will  be  nmlled,  post-paid,  to  any  one  applying  for  It 

In  connection*  with  the  above  standard  books,  we  would  call  attention  to 

Prof.   Harkness's  Series  of  Latin  and  Greek  Text- Books, 

Extensively  used  in  High  Schools,  Academies  and  Colleges  throughout  the  country. 

Specimen  copies  of  these  StanJard  Rooks  mailed,  post  paid,  to  Teachers  and  School  Ofll- 
eers  on  receipt  of  one-hall  the  above-named  price. 

Favorable  terms  made  for  introduction. 

For  Circulars  of  any  of  the  above-named  publications,  or  Information  concerning  other 
Text-Books  published  by  D.  Appleton  A  Co.,  address 

CHAS.  K.  EiArVE, 

AgH  for  Indiana^ 

P.  O.  Box  1367,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Office  at  Bo  wen,  Stewart  &  Co.^s.  2-^tf 


INDIANA  MUSIC  STORE, 

(ESTABUBHED  I8M,) 
NOS.  4  &  5  BATES  HOUSE  BLOCK, 

Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


We  invite  attentioD  to  oar  extensive  stock  of  iKnt  Claa 

PIANOS,  ORGANS  &  MELODEONS, 

Which  we  oSti  for  Cuh  at  greatlj  Bednced  Pricea. 


AGENTS  FORTHE  CELEBRATED  MASON  &  HAMLIN 
ORGANS. 

Liberal  Discount  made  to  Teachers, 
nr  Tuning  and  KepalriiiK  done  at  ahort  aolice  in  any  part  of  the  Slate. 

1,^  '*"  A.a'W3JUAKD&  CO. 


I  i^afftkla  IM  a^-VMCa  ;    f «r  f It*  M 


._.  mom  popular  JavenUe  Kuulne  In  tbe  Worii 

.mplfl  Copy  U  cenM.    ExcelleDt  ll>r  *  achool  B«o(ler,  or  Ui 

VHB  MCHOOE.  FSSTITAKh  B  QDBrierJF  Msgutne,  deTot«d  Co  School  SihlbtUom 
dtc.    PrlceM«DU>yEar;Svnp]eCapr1aceiils.     Both  H*c>^« >"1>«1  by 
t-tr  SEWBlX  *  UILLEB,  PDBLiaBIBa.  CkioABO,  IlL 


oo2iTa?Eisra?s- 

PAOE 

When  and  How  to  Teach  tire  English  Language.— I S91 

Reciprocal  Duties  of  Parents  and  TevMhen-^anduded 994 

Method  of  Teaching  U.  8.  History S98 

Notes  of  European  Travel.— IV « 902 

The  Teacher 307 

Our  Language  the  Measure  of  our  Cnltare 310 

The  Teacher— Subjectively  Considered 312 

OFFICIAL   DEPARTMENT 814 

EDITORIAL— MISCELLANY 318 

BOOK  TABLE 3^ 

ADVERTISEMENTS 

816.70  816.76 

American  (Waltham)  Watches, 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST. 

Being  made  of  the  best  materials  and  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  they  will  ran 
better,  la6t  longer,  and  are  less  likely  to  get  out  of  repair  than  any  other  ma>  ?  of 
watches. 

LOOK  AT  THE  PRICES. 

8  OS.  Coin  Silver  Hunting  Cases,  -  -  -  -  $16  7 

8  «*       *•        «*  •»  •'  .  -  -  -20% 

4  "       "        ••  ••  "  -  -  -  -  33  0 

Solid  18k  Gold  u  «.  .  .  .  .        80  a 

Ladies'  Gold  Hunting  Watches,      -  -  -  $80  00  to  |60  a 

Silver  Hunting  Patent  I^ver  Watches,  -  -  -       10  00  to    15  00 

White  Metal  llunting  Watches,  .  -  7  60  to    10    " 

LADIES'  CHATELAINE    AND   GUARD   CHAIK  ^ 

GENTS'  VEST  CHAINS. 

Also  a  full  Line  of 

FINE   JEWELRY   AND   SILVER  WARE. 

Mf.  P.  BH^eHAin  A  COm 

Affentt  for  ths  American  Waiek  Co., 
iS-ly  SO  East  Washington  St,  Indianapolio, 


liMA  SCHOOL  FUBNITIKS  WOKKS. 

Corner   Sixth    and   Walnut   Streets, 
RICHMOND,    IND. 


Folding  Seat  Desks, 
Adjustable  Desks, 
Desks  with  Chairs, 
Self-Supporting  Desks, 
Teachers'  Tables, 
Recitation  Seats, 
Settees,  &c.,  &:c. 

EZRA  SMITH  &.  CO. 

THE    «EWT    I'lII^G    OVT. 

Estell's  !Prograri:Liiie   Clock 

FOR       SCJHOOLS. 
PMt«iit*d  Jan.  11th.  1870. 

:PI^ICE : 

Boaewood  Favorite  Squftre  Top,  tl3.00. 

Ebon;  EdgQ  OoUgon  Top,  tie. 00. 

This  Clock  isa  Ml&bloTlinv-Plfca,  nnil  can  be  ea!<ilf  ael  to  tirlkc  any  ilvsire.! 
ptognmme. 

"Wc    'Warrant   Kvory    Clotrlc  i 

t.    To  be  nn  excellent  ofaht-day  Tiine-liee|>er. 

II.  To  br  uul  in  a  Ix'kiitifiil,  hlKblv-nolislivl  ItoseHonil  or  Kbonj'  Erige  ciae. 

III.  TVi  bv  sirauly  an.l  mslly  set  to  strike  any  .lesirorl  pmgrHmnic  In  wbUih  (he 
lnt<TTHUcon«l6t  of  Ave  minutes  or  miiltipli'9  of  Ovf.and  thuc  inltrvitlt  may  taoh 
dVrrfnm  the  alhtn. 

IV.  To  not  need  chinglni  excefit  u»  the  prOHramme  1)  cbangeil.  and  tbi'n  the 
clianircs  are  "Uicklv  and  nt'iily  inaik'. 

V.  To  KiTi- entire  satlFravtion  In  HtlihcsFpanliTulart. 

Brery  tear.tii-r  who  loves  onler  and  ai-fipli^e  will  apiinciale  the  prottlcjl 


HADLEY    BROTHERS, 

BOI.E  UANUFACTUBEBB, 

41  MADISON  STREET,  CHICAGO. 

UAKVIHHINI)   AUINTa  WA-ITID.  *-IiI1 


1 


INDIANA  MUSIC  STORE, 

(ESTIBLISBBP  ISM,) 
NOS.  4  &  5  BATES  HOUSE  BLOCK, 

Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


We  invite  attention  to  our  exteQ^ive  Moek  of  fh'rul  Clot* 

PIANOS,  ORGANS  &  MELODEONS, 

Which  we  offer  for  Cuh  *l  gteatl;  RednceJ  Pric«i. 


AGENTS  FOR  THE  CELEBRATED  MASON  &  HAMLIN 
ORGANS. 

Liberal  Discount  made  to  Teachers, 
t^  Tuning  and  Kpptirinft  dune  at  abort  notice  in  tnf  part  of  thu  Slate. 

„..  ™"  A.  O.WILLAED  &  CO. 


iIini8:—«I.SO  per  T«»r,  pmr*ftle  la  ■dT»»e«i 


Vol.  XV.  SEPTEMBEB. 


tar  11  T«  •> 


-i 


iisrDiA.3sr^ 


0I   |l0itj;ttiil 


OKGAD  OF  TBB 

STATE    TEACHERS'   ASSOCIATION. 

AKIl  OF 

THE  SUPBEIHTEBDEBT  OF  PTTBUO  IMTBUOTIOH. 


(»r  to  ff.   r.  JC4!.  Btoom*n<iloi».  Ittdiana. 


IHOlfcNAPOLIS,   INDIAN*. 


1<  uid  Urrldlui  SU. 

1870. 


Postage,  19  Cents  a  Te&r,  tf  paid  lu  adranoa. 

TMB  M.-1I001.  FEIITITAI..  a  Qusrterly  Migftilno.  aevotsd  to  Bcbot 
Hr.    Prices*  cent!  a]r«>r;HBin[>le  ^{|f,!'*,'^^'''-„  B"'*'  ^.f^'^n  , 


INDIANA  MUSIC  STORE, 

(ESTABLISHED  I8U,) 
NOB.  4  A  5  BATES  HOXTSB  BLOCK, 

Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


We  inviie  attention  to  oar  extenrnTe  xlock  of  Firnt  Clot* 

PIANOS,  ORGANS  &  MELODEONS, 

Wbicb  we  offer  for  Caab  it  greall;  lUdDced  Pricee. 


AGENTS  FOR  THE  CELEBRATED  MASON  &  HAMLIN 
ORGANS. 

Liberal  Discount  made  to  Teachers. 

tW  TuDlng  uid  Kepairinjc  done  al  abort  notice  In  aoj  part  of  the  Stat& 

Address  

,j.,  A.  a.  WILLABS  &  CO. 


TBR]ns:*»«U50  per  year*  payable  In  adTance ;    for  fire  or 
copies >  •1*25  each. 


WtkOMM 


Vol.  XV. 


INDIA.lSrA. 


No.  9. 


0utnil 


OBOAN  OP  TBS 


STATE   TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


AND  OF 


THE  SUPEEIHTEHDEHT  OF'  PTJBLIO  HSTEUOTIOH. 


jexfrrfjjFi^t 


JndtanapoUi. 


Addrete  alt  Buiins^  UUarato  W.  A.  BELL,  JnddanapoUt,  and  JEdUorUa  Mai- 

Urto  0.  W.  MOSS,  BloominffUm,  IndinMO. 


It^DIANAPOLiS.    INDIANA. 

PCTBI.ISHED    MONTHLY    BY    HOflS   A 

Cor.  Circle  and  Meridian  Sit. 
1870. 

Printed  at  the  Indianapolis  Printing  and  Publlahlng  Hoqm. 


Fostage,  12  Cents  a  Year,  if  paid  In  advance. 


THE  I«ITTI«R  CORPORA!*,  the  roost  popnUr  Jnvenlle  Mairazlne  In  the  World. 
Price  111,00  a  year;  Sample  Copy  IS  cents.  Excellent  fbr  a  Soiool  Header,  or  the 
Family. 

THJB  ilc:HOOIi  FESTITAIi,  a  Quarterly  Magazine,  devoted  to  School  Exhibitions. 
Ac.    Price  50  cenu  a  year ;  Sample  Copy  15  cents.     Both  Maicaiines  Issued  by 


PAO* 

Some  of  the  Means  of  Preserring  the  Health  of  College  Stadents  331 

Belation  of  Colleges  to  the  Public  School^ 341 

Notes  of  Earopean  Travel.— V S45 

Of  Thought  Without  Language Jfc3 

Proceedings  Indiana  State  Collegiate  Association . . 367 

Penmanship 360 

Plea  Number  Two 362 

BDIT0EIAL-MI8CBLLANT 864 

ADVERTISEMBXTS 


^16.75  916.75 

American  (Waltham)  Watches, 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST. 

Beinff  made  of  the  best  materials  and  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  they  will  run. 
better,  itot  longer,  and  are  less  likely  to  get  out  of  repair  than  any  other  make  of 
watishes. 

LOOK  AT  THE  PRICES. 

9  OS.  Coin  BilTer  Hunting  Cases,  -  -  -  $16  75 

8  *•       •♦        •*  "  ••  -  -  -  -        SO  26 

4  «       M        ««  •«  •«  .  .  .  .  83  00 

SoUd  18k  Gold  u  i«  .  .  .  .80  00 


Ladies*  Gold  Hunting  Watches,     -  -  180  00  to  $60  00 

Silver  Hunting  Patent  Lever  Watches,  -  -  .      10  00  to   16  00 

White  Metal  Hunting  Watches,  -  -  7  SO  to   10  00 

LADIES'  CHATELAINE    AND   GUARD   CHAINS. 

GENTS'  VEST  CHAINS. 

Also  a  full  Line  of 

FINE   JEWELRY   AND   SILVER  WARE. 

ir.  p.  BIIVOHAIVI  A,  CO., 

Affenf a /or  tAs  American  WateA  Oo.^ 
lA-ty  60  East  Washington  St.,  Indianapoli-* 


m\m  SCilL  FDIIIITIIilS  WOBKl 

Corner  Sixth  and  Walnut  Streets, 
RICHMOND,    IND. 


Folding  Seat  Desks, 
Adjustable  Desks, 
Desks  with  Chairs, 
Self-Supporting  Desks,.' 
Teachers'  Tables, 
Recitation  Seats, 
Settees,  &c.,  &c. 

M0-ScDd  Tor  Ciitalogiiv. 

,j„  EZRA  SMITH  i  CO. 

TO    TEA.CHERS. 


We  ionlte  the  sttontlan  of  Tenchera  to  oup 

IMMENSE   STOCK   OF   BOOKS, 

Enibraeing  errrf  depnrtmenl  of  Llturaturc.    Wc  call  atlvnilon  to  oiir  Sen'  CntH-. 
logiie  or 

STANI>ARD  MISCELLANEOUS  BOOKS, 

Which  we  huTO  ]ii»t  iaeufd.  It  embraces  thp  titles  of  nil  the  bet [  nnd  most  ivail. 
Rlile  booh^  in  thelangua^,  which  via  will  luaiU  poxtagc  paiil.  on  npplicHtJon. 

m^  Special  dlscDiiDt  (o  lea<'her&. 

WB  pnbliBh  WEST'S  SCHOOL  REUISTER  AND  TKACHKIIS'  LI.A8S  I!OOK„ 
Rcominendcd  by  the  Stab)  Board  of  Education  of  Iii<1iana. 

WSr  When  In  tbe  city,  ire  iroiild  be  glud  to  bavc Tenchcn  exHinlnc our  slo.k 
at  lluuks,  Ao.,ftc. 

BOWEN,  STEWABT  &  C0.» 

IS.  Wo9t  WaslilDffton  Hitreet^ 
•m-l  IKDIUTAPMilS,  IITD. 


INDIANA  MUSIC  STORE, 

(ESTABUSHEV  ISM,) 
NOa  4  &  5  BATES  HOUSE  BLOCK, 

Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


We  invito  attentioD  to  our  extenaive  stock  of  Firil  C^au 

PIANOS,  ORGANS  &  MELODEONS, 

Which  we  offer  for  Caah  at  gresti;  Reduced  Price*. 


AGENTS  FOR  THE  CELEBRATED  MASON  &  HAMLIN    \ 
ORGANS. 

Liberal  Discount  made  to  Teachers. 
I -if'  Tuniog  and  Kepalrinjc  done  at  short  ootice  io  anj  pari  of  the  SI' 

,,-,  A.G.W1LLAIID  &  CO. 


TERIIIS:«*91.50  per  fear*  pajrable  *«  adTance  ;    for 
copies >  tl'Sd  each- 


five  or  il^ore    i 


Vol.  XV. 


NOVEMBER. 


No.  11 


INDIA-N  A 


11001  Mnint 


AND 


ORGAN  OF  THR 


STATE   TEACHERS'   ASSOCIATION, 


AND  OF 


THE  SUPERIHTEHDENT  OP  FTJBLIO  INSTKUOTION. 


Kjnri'fiiiKt 


G-KO.    ^V.    HOBS, 

Bloom  Inff  ton. 


Indianapolis. 


Addr&tt  all  BvHnesa  Letters  to  W.  A.  BELL.  JndianapolU.  and  Kditorial  Mat- 
ter to  O.   W,  BOSS.  Bloomington,  Indiana, 


INDIANAPOLIS.    INDIANA. 

PUBLISHED  MONTHLY  BY  H0S8  «  BKLL« 

Cor.  Circle  and  Hpridian  Sts 

1870. 

Printed  at  the  Indianapolis  Printing  and  PnMlahfng  Honae-    ^^^^^'^f 
Postage,  12  Cents  a  Year,  if  paid  in  advance.      ^^^iR 


THE   IiITTI-.E   roRPOHAIi.  the  niost  popular  Juvenile  Mafo&xine  In  the  World. 
Greatly  enlarged  and  improved:    Price,  $1.50  a  year;  six  copies,  $7.50;  sample  copy,  15 
cents.    Premiums  for  clubs. 
THE  WHOOIi  FEMTITAIi,  ft  Quarterly  Maifazine,  devot4Hl  to  School  Exhibitions, 
Ac.    Price  50  cent*  a  yeiir :  Sample  Copy  l»  cents.     Both  Magazines  issued  by 
^tl  SEWKLL  Si,  MILLER.  PUBLisuiSUfl.  Chioaeo,  111. 
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Methods  of  Teaching  the  Engliflh  Language 432 

Temperance  in  the  Public  Schools . 436 

Notes  of  European  Travel — VII     . 441 
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Penmanship.  . .  450 
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(3-:r'B}a.zo  stjccess. 


AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  WOEEER 

TEBMS  FOR  1871. 

J.  W.  McIntyre,  St.  Louis,  Publisher. 

A  monthly,  82  pa^es  octavo,  for  Parents.  Teachers  and  Scholars,  w'ith  Sunday 
School  Le^»(»ns,  Expot^itions,  Illustrations,  (Questions,  etc.,  lorearh  Sabbaib 

This  publication  is  de*iigiied  to  (leveloi>*j  a  greater  depth  and  bpiritualitj  in 
the  Sumlay  School  work,  looking  beyond  mothoiis  to  leauiis. 

Price,  il.50  Per  Tear,  in  Advance. 

Sixty  Lesson  papers  free  to  all  clubs  of  ten. 

Lesson  papcru,  per  100,  75  cfnts;  less  number,  one  cent  each.  Clubs  of  90, 
without  les.«jon  p  pors,  *1.26  each  JKa^ Specimen  copy  and  list  of  lessons  for  1871 
sent  on  receipt  of  postage  stamp.  11&12. 

816.76  816.76 

American  (Waltham)  Watches, 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST. 

Being  made  of  the  best  materials  and  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  they  will  run 
better,  last  longer,  aad  are  less  likely  to  get  out  of  repair  than  any  other  make  of 
watches. 

LOOK  AT  THE  PRICES. 

2  oz.  Coin  fcilver  Hunting  Cases,  ....  $1675 

8  "       '•        "            "             •'  -              -  -        20  85 

4  »*       «*        *»            ♦•            **  -              .              .              .  23  00 

Solid  18k  Gold          -            *•  -                            -  -        80  00 

Ladies'  Gold  Hunting  Watches.      -  -  .  $30  00  to  $60  00 

feilverlfuntlng  Patent  Lever  Watches,  -  -  -       10  UO  to    15  00 

White  Metal  Hunting  Watches,  •  -  7  50  to    10  00 

LADIES'  CHATELAINE    AND   GUARD   CHAINS. 

OENTS'  VEST  CHAINS. 

Also  a  full  Line  of 

FINE   JEWELRY   AND   SILVER  WARE. 

ir.  1*.  ni:%CiiiiAifi  &  <;Oo 

Agentt  for  tAs  American  Waieh  Ob., 
1%-lj  50  East  Washington  sr^  (ndianapoli^. 


INDIA.N  A 

tli00l  f  0iu?ttal 


OROAN  OF  THI 


STATE   TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION, 


;  BHPEBIHTENDEHT  OF  FUBUO  IHSTBUOTIOH. 


■W,    A.    3BXJ^ 


INDIANAPOLIS,   INDIANA. 

MOKTBLV    BT    HOM   A    BBll, 
Cor.  Clnla  uid  HrtMUn  Su 
1870. 

Prlnnd  ■!  Ihe  Indljiupol'*  l^ntlng  ""I  Pnbltohlnn  Honn- 
Pomtttce,  la  CsnW  k  Tau,  If  paid  In  advuioa- 
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AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOL  WOEEEE 

TERMS  FOR  1871. 

J.  W.  McIntyre,  St.  Louis,  Publisher. 

A  monthly,  S3  pages  octavo,  for  Parents.  Teachers  and  Scholars,  with  Sundav 
School  Lessons,  Expositions,  Illustrations,  Questions,  etc.,  for  each  Sabbath 

This  publication  is  designed  to  develope  a  greater  depth  and  spirituality  in 
the  Sunday  School  worik,  loolcing  beyond  methods  to  results. 

Price,  il«50  Per  Tear,  in  Advanoe* 

Sixty  Lesson  papers  free  to  all  clubs  of  ten. 

Lesson  papers,  por  100.  75  ct'nts;  le>s  number,  one  cent  each.  Clubs  of  90, 
without  lesson  p  •  pers,  SI .25  ea<sh  JKaSf* Specimen  copy  and  list  of  lessons  for  1871 
sent  on  receipt  of  postage  stamp.  llJtlS. 

816.76  816.76 

American  (WalthAxM)  Watches, 

THE  BEST  AND  CHEAPEST. 

Being  made  of  the  best  materials  and  in  the  most  perfect  manner,  they  will  run 
better,  loftt  longer,  and  are  less  likely  to  get  out  of  repair  than  anv  other  make  of 
watches. 

LOOK  AT  THE  PRICBS. 

S  oz.  Coin  SilTcr  Hunting  Cases,  -             -     '        .             .            il6  75 

«•*••"            "            ••  -              .             -              -        80  25 

4  "       *•        "            •'            •'  -             -              -              .               28  00 

Solid  18k  Gold          »«            ♦.  .             ,             .             -       80  00 

Ladles'  Gold  Hunting  Watches,      -  -  .  ISO  00  to  |60  00 

Silver  Hunting  Patent  Lever  Watches,  -  •  -       10  00  to   15  00 

White  Metal  Hunting  Watches,  -  -  7  50  to    10  OU 

ladies*  chatelaine  and  cuard  chains. 

QENTS'  VEST  CHAINS. 

Also  a  Alii  Line  of 

FINE   JEWELRY   AND   SILVER  WARE. 

Ag€nt9/or  the  American  Wctteh  Oo.^ 
IS-ly  60  East  Washington  St.,  IndianapoUfl. 


^^.^ea  from  the  Lateau^,. 

ITew  Physical  and  Political  Outline  llaps. 

Za<tf  Prineipal  of  the  Oonneettout  ybmuU  School,  and  8taU  Sup't  Oommon  SoTiools. 

These  Maps,  which  have  been  carefully  prepared  by  one  of  thp  most  successful 
and  practical  educators  in  the  country,  of  great  experience  and  ohservarJon,  are 
offered  to  the  public  with  the  ronfidence  that  they  are  the  BEST  OUTLINE 
HAPS.  They  combine  in  a  single  set  the  excellencies  of  PHYSICAL  and  PO- 
LITICAL WALL  MAPS,  and  present  all  the  important  characteristics  of  each 
Ck>ntinent  and  Country,  so  far  as  they  can  be  represented  to  the  eye.  Ther  ai*e 
finely  engraved  from  orioikal  drawings  made  n*om  the  latest  ana  best  nuthor- 
ities,  and  are  printed  and  colored  in  such  a  manner  as  to  exhibit  clearly  and  defi- 
nitely the  physical  features  and  political  divisions  of  the  Earth.  The  lines  are 
distinct,  and  the  boundaries  of  Countries,  the  situation  of  Cities  and  Towns,  and 
the  physical  aspect  of  each  division,  are  plainly  indicated.  The  Principal  RaiU 
roaut»  of  the  United  States  and  Europe  are  Hccurately  laid  down.  The  Maps 
contain  all  that  is  important  for  a  student  to  learn  of  local  Geography.  Each  fact 
is  presented  in  its  proper  order.  Few  TeticJurs  or  School  Soardt,  after  having 
once  teen  these  Maps,  will  be  satistied  with  any  others. 

THJffilR    IM:I?OIIT-Al]VT    CII-AlRjIlCTEIIISTICS. 

1st.  They  are  new  and  authentic  throughout,  accurately  showing  the  latest 
Geographical  Discoveries  and  the  most  recent  changes  of  the  Political  Divisions 
in  every  part  of  the  world. 

fUl.  They  are  engraved  in  a  style  nnequaled  for  clearness  and  beant}%  and 
which  can  not  fail  to  satisfy  the  most  critical  eye.  The  lines  all  have  the  sharp- 
ness iof  copper-plate  work,  and  are  so  skillfully  graduated  as  to  give  suitable 
promineu'^e  to  evcrv  objer.t,  from  any  degree  of  strength  required,  to  the  tnest 
and  most  delicate  snading. 

3d.  They  embrace  a  judicious  selection  of  such  of  the  more  important  geo- 
graphical farts  as  clashes  generally  will  learn  with  profit,  without  requiring  a 
great  expenditure  of  time  and  Ubor  on  details  of  little  value. 

4th.  Tliey  are  strictly  Outline  Maps,  giving  no  names  of  places  or  objects,  but 
having  numbers  instead,  referring  to  corresponding  numbers  prefixed  to  the 
names  given  in  the  Key. 

Bih,  The  Mountain  Systems  are  beautifully  delineated,  In  a  style  never  before 
equaled,  and  with  such  fullness  and  truthfulness  to  nature  as  to  convey  a  very 
correct  Idea  of  the  mountainous  character  of  each  country.  There  are  no  other 
mnps  (unless  devotee  exclusively  to  Phy.^^ical  Geography,)  that  can  compare  with 
them  in  this  feature. 

6th.  They  co.nbine  all  the  essential  characteristics  and  advantagi-s  of  both 
Physical  and  Political  Outline  Maps.  The  principal  bo<iies  of  L>ind  and  Water 
on  every  part  of  the  globe,  and  the  Mountains,  Lakes,  Rivera,  and  other  natural 
features  of  each  Continent,  are  represented  with  a  clearness  and  beauty  greatly 
surpassing  anything  ever  before  produced,  while  the  Political  Divisions  are  made 
equally  distinct  bv  the  coloring.  The  various  bodies  of  water  are  all  represented 
by  a  beautiful  blue  tint,  that  presents  a  pleasing  and  strongly  marked  contrast 
with  the  land,  and  greatly  adds  to  the  conspicuousness  of  all  the  Physical  features, 
an^t  the  harmonious  effect  of  the  entire  Map.  A  sei»arate  Map  of  the  World,  on 
Mcrcator's  projection,  is  devoted  exclusively  to  such  features  of  Physical  Geogra- 
phy as  can  not  be  shown  appropriately  on  the  same  maps  in  connection  with  the 
Political  Divisions. 

7th.  The  Principal  Railroade  of  the  United  Statee  and  Europe  are  accurately 
laid  down,  showing  the  main  lines  of  communication  between  the  chief  cities  in 
each  country,  and  furnishing  valuable  rid  for  many  interesting  and  highly  bene- 
flcial  exercises  in  topical  instruction  in  connection  with  traveling  facilities. 

8th.  These  Maps  are  designed  to  be  ased  In  connection  with  any  text-book  on 
Geography.  The  set  is  accotapanied  by  a  Key.  interspersed  with  lists  of  ques- 
tions calculated  to  direct  the  pupil's  mind  to  the  more  important  facts,  and  to 
thoroughly  elucidate  the  whole  subject.  It  also  contains  viluable  suggestions 
for  using  the  Outline  Maps. 

PRICE  FOR  THE  SET  OF  MINE  MAPS  AND  KEY. 

Backed  with  muslin,  colored,  bound,  with  Rings  for  suspension,  and  put 

up  in  neat  Portfolio |S5.00 

Bucked  with  muslin, colored,  bound,  varnished,  and  mounted  on  Rollers. ..  |8().00 

ADPRKS8,      A.  H.  ANOBEWS  it  C«*9  PnblliitaerSv 

111  State  St.,  Cblca||«. 


INDIANA  MUSIC  STORE, 

(E9UBLIsaSD  ISM,) 
NOa  4  &  5  BATHS  HOUSE  BLOCK, 

Indianapolis,  Indiana. 


We  invite  aUeDtioo  to  oar  extessire  stock  of  Firtt  CUut 

PIANOS,  ORGANS  &  MELODEONS, 

WMob  »e  offer  for  Cwh  al  greatly  Bednced  Frlo«t. 


AGENTS  FOR  THE  CELEBRATED  MASON  &  HAMLIN 
^RGANS. 

Liberal  Discount  made  to  Teachers. 
l-y  TuDiDg  and  Uepuiinji  done  at  abort  notice  in  aoj  part  of  thu  Stale. 

Addreu  

,,..  A.  Q-.  VILLAHD  &  CO. 
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